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PREFACE, 


By  Joseph  Swain, 

PreMent  of  Swarthmore  College  and  Chairman  Committee  on  Salaries,   Tenure,  and 
Pennons,  National  Education  AsiociaHon, 


Since  the  appointment  of  the  committee  on  salaries,  tenure,  and 
pensions  in  October  of  1911  there  have  been  published  by  the  com- 
mittee, or  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  cooperation 
with  it,  about  1,000  pages  of  literature,  chiefly  on  teachers*  salaries. 
The  report  of  January,  1913,  on  teachers'  salaries  and  cost  of  living, 
was  an  extensive  study  of  economic  conditions  of  teachers  in  four 
representative  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  country — namely,  Cin- 
cinnati, New  Haven,  Atlanta,  and  Denver.  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  1914,  No.  16,  *'The  Tangible  Rewards  of  Teaching,'* 
was  a  detailed  statement  of  salaries  paid  to  the  several  classes  of 
teachers  and  school  officers  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Bulletin,  1915,  No.  31,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  a  comparative 
study  of  salaries  of  teachers  and  school  officers.  The  study  of  these 
three  pubUcations  will  make  clear  to  any  impartial  and  enlightened 
observer  that  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  United  States  are  not  large 
enough  to  provide  properly  for  the  numerous  financial  demands  that 
their  work  makes  upon  them.  (See  *' Teachers*  Salaries  and  Cost  of 
Living,*'  pp.  234-235.)  The  overwhelming  consensus  of  view  of 
intelligent  people  in  all  walks  of  life  who  are  famihar  with  present 
conditions  in  the  United  States  is  that  not  only  must  salaries  be 
increased,  but  some  kind  of  a  retiring  allowance  in  the  form  of  a  pen- 
sion or  annuity  must  be  provided  for  all  public  school-teachers  if  we 
are  to  have  a  profession  of  teaching. 

The  studies  thus  far  made  naturally  led  the  committee  to  the  study 
of  pensions.  The  subject  is  both  a  scientific  and  a  social  question. 
Many  pension  systems  have  failed  because  they  had  no  soimd  eco- 
nomic basis.  A  system  may  have  a  soimd  economic  basis  and  not 
be  in  a  form  acceptable  to  those  who  participate  in  it.  The  commit- 
tee has  brought  experts,  who  have  worked  out  the  scientific  basis 
on  sound  economic  groimds,  and  the  teacher  and  public-school  offi- 
cer together  in  the  hope  that  we  may  have  better  pension  legislation, 
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4  STATE   PENSION    SYSTEMS    FOR   TEACHERS. 

both  sound  in  theory  and  acceptable  in  practice.  This  has  been  the 
purpose  of  a  series  of  conferences  held  at  Oakland,  Detroit,  and  in 
New  York  City.  It  has  been  foimd  that  the  subject  of  pensions  is 
little  Tuiderstood  and  that  much  legislation  has  been  more  than  use- 
less. But  it  is  clear  that  by  cooperation  of  teachers,  officers,  experts, 
and  the  pubUc  a  safe,  sound,  and  efficient  system  can  be  secured  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  work  of  the  committee  this  year  has  been  in  two  directions. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  the  present  bulletin 
has  been  prepared.  The  piu'pose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  teachers'  pension  movement  in  a  brief  and  summary 
way  and  to  collect  in  convenient  form  pension  legislation  for  public 
school-teachers  in  the  United  States.  This  bulletin  is  a  natural 
introduction  to  the  report  on  teachers'  pensions,  which,  at  the 
request  of  the  committee,  is  now  being  prepared  for  it  by  the  Car- 
negie Foimdation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Pension  and  retirement  legislation  for  teachers  has  developed 
rapidly  in  the  past  four  or  five  years.  Local  retirement  funds  have 
in  most  instances  given  way  to  State  systems,  and  there  has  come  a 
general  realization  that  some  plan  of  retirement  for  teachers  is  essen- 
tial in  an  efficient  public-school  system.  To  show  the  extent  of  the 
teachers'  pension  movement  in  a  brief  and  summary  way  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  buUetm.  No  attempt  is  made  to  argue  for  or  against 
any  particular  form  of  pension  plan,  or  to  go  analytically  into  the 
history  of  the  pension  movement,  since  these  have  already  been  the 
subject  of  careful  study  by  competent  investigators.  In  the  past 
half  dozen  years  pension  literature  has  been  enriched  by  the  report 
of  the  Massachusetts  conmiission  on  old-age  pensions,  annuitieSi 
and  insurance  (Boston,  1910),  which  afforded  a  background  for  the 
careful  study  of  teachers'  pensions  in  the  same  State  three  years 
later;  by  various  Government  reports,  includmg  summaries  of  the 
pension  situation  for  teachers  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  of 
which  the  more  important  are  Senate  Document  No.  823,  of  the 
Sixty-first  Congress,  and  Bulletin,  1913,  No.  34  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  (Teachers'  Pensions  in  Great  Britain);  by 
"The  Teacher  and  Old  Age,"  Mr.  Prosser's  survey  of  teachers'  retire- 
ment systems,  which  is  especially  significant  in  its  statement  of  the 
case  from  the  standpoint  of  social  insurance ;  and  by  the  numerous  con-  * 
tributions  of  the  Carnegie  Foimdation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, which,  based  on  practical  experience  in  the  administration  of  col- 
lege pensions,  properly  emphasize  the  fundamental  actuarial  problems 
involved  in  the  making  of  pensions  for  any  class  of  employees.^ 

The  present  bulletin  seeks  to  show  the  existing  situation  in  the 
various  States;  to  outUne  the  plans  that  have  been  adopted,  and 
give  some  indication  of  the  results;  and  to  reproduce  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  studying  teachers'  pensions  several  of  the  pension  laws 
now  on  the  statute  books. 

STATES  HAVING  PENSION  SYSTEMS. 

State  systems  of  pensions  or  retirement  for  public-school  teachers 
are  maintained  in  33  States.  Of  these,  21  are  State-wide  in  their 
application,  5  affect  two  or  more  cities  in  the  State,  and  7  apply  to 
a  single  city  or  county. 

i  See  espodolly  the  Tenth  Annaal  Report  (1915)  and  Bulletin  No.  9 
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6  STATE   PENSION    SYSTEMS   FOR   TEACHERS. 

The  21  States  having  State-wide  pension  systems  are:  Arizona, 
California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin.^ 


H  a  ts 


Of  the  other  States,  the  Alabama  system  affects  only  Mobile  County, 
which  includes  the  city  of  Mobile;  the  Colorado  law  covers  Denver, 
Pueblo,  and  Colorado  Springs;  Connecticut  has  separate  laws  affect- 
ing New  Haven  and  New  London;  and  Delaware's  system  is  for 

I  In  some  of  these  States  the  law  does  not  apply  to  teacben  in  cities  that  have  already  established  re- 
tirement systems.   (See  table.) 
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Wilmington  only.  Pennsylvania  has  a  local  option  law  under  which 
11  cities  have  established  retirement  systems.  The  Kansas  law 
affects  "all  cities  of  the  first  class" — Topeka,  Kansas  City,  and 
Wichita.  Kentucky  has  one  law  affecting  Louisville  ("all  cities  of 
the  first  class'*),  and  another  affecting  Lexington,  Covington,  New- 


port, and  Paducah  ("  all  cities  of  the  second  class").  The  Louisiana 
act  appUes  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans;  the  Nebraska  law  affects 
Omaha  only;  Oregon's  optional  law  has  been  availed  of  by  the  city 
of  Portland;  Tennessee  has  a  retirement  system  for  Chattanooga, 
and  the  West  Virginia  law  applies  to  the  city  of  Wheeling. 
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8  STATE  PENSION   SYSTEMS  FOB  TEACHEBS. 

DATES  OF  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PENSION  SYSTEMS. 

The  teachers'  pension  movement  is  a  recent  development  in  the 
United  States.  The  teachers'  retirement  fund  of  New  Jersey  dates 
from  1896.  The  Ohio  noncontributory.  plan  was  adopted  in  1897. 
In  1907  Rhode  Island  established  a  State-wide  retirement  system  on 
a  noncontributory  basis.  Virginia  enacted  pension  legislation  in 
1908,  Colorado  and  Nebraska  in  1909,  and  Louisiana  in  1910. 

Most  of  the  development  in  teachers'  pensions  has  come  since 
1911.  Four  States  created  systems  in  that  year  (Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, New  York,  Wisconsin);  2  in  1912  (Arizona  and  Kentucky);  4 
in  1913  (California,  Maine,  Utah,  and  Vermont);  3  in  1914  (Ken- 
tucky— ^for  cities  of  the  second  class — ^Massachusetts,  and  North 
Dakota);  and  10  in  1915  (Alabama,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Tennessee,  and 
West  Virginia). 

TYPES  OF  PENSION  PLANS. 

Contributory  systems,  supported  partly  by  public  funds  and  partly 
by  contributions  from  the  teachers,  prevail  in  21  States,  13  having  a 
State-wide  pension  law  and  8  having  local  systems.  These  21  States 
are:  California,  Connecticut  (New  London),  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky  (cities  of  the  second  class),  Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin.  New  Jersey's  twofold  system,  comprising  a 
retirement  plan  supported  by  the  teachers  and  a  straight  pension 
paid  by  the  State,  is  in  effect  a  contributory  system,  the  teachers 
insuring  themselves  against  disability  and  the  State  insuring  them 
against  old  age. 

The  noncontributory  plan,  where  the  State  finances  the  entire 
scheme  without  the  aid  of  contributions  from  the  teachers,  is  in  force 
in  eight  States — Alabama,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Maine,  Maryland,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Tennessee.^  Although  six  of  these 
are  States  with  State-wide  systems,  the  total  number  of  teachers 
affected  is  not  large  as  compared  with  States  having  the  contributory 
system. ' 

The  teachers  finance  the  pension  system  entirely  without  the  help 
of  public  fimds  in  Utah,  Michigan,^  Kentucky  (cities  of  the  first 
class),  and  Louisiana  (New  Orleans),  and  in  one  of  the  two  systems 
in  New  Jersey,  as  described  elsewhere.' 

1  For  Now  Jersey,  see  preceding  paragraph;  see  also  Appendix  C. 

>  For  example,  Arizona  had  5  pensioners  in  1916  and  New  Hampshire  65. 
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PROVISION  FOR  REFUNDS. 

Few  States  make  provision  for  refund  of  money  paid  in  by  teachers 
on  the  contributory  plan.  Massachusetts  is  the  only  State  that 
refunds  the  total  amoimt,  with  interest,  in  case  of  death  or  resigna- 
tion. Indiana  pays  back  the  actual  amoimt  contributed,  but  without 
interest,  and  Utah  refimds  the  full  amoimt  at  death.  In  nine  States — 
E^ansas,  Kentucky  (Louisville),  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin — one-haK  the 
amoimt  paid  in  is  refunded  in  case  of  death  or  resignation.  The  Illi- 
nois plan  allows  a  return  of  one-half  the  amount  contributed  if  the 
teacher  resigns  before  completing  15  years  of  service.  The  Kentucky 
system  affecting  cities  of  the  second  class  provides  for  a  refimd  of 
three-fourths  the  amount  contributed,  in  case  of  death  or.  resignation. 
Five  States — Connecticut  (New  Haven),  Kansas,  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
and  Virginia — ^provide  for  full  return  of  all  amounts  contributed  in 
case  of  dismissal,  Virginia  adding  interest  at  6  per  cent.  In  Delaware 
the  payment  of  refunds  is  made  optional  with  the  board  of  retirement. 

i  Th«  oonstltatioDality  of  the  Michigan  law  Is  in  quastion,  however.   See  note  to  table. 
«  See  table. 
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20  STATE  PENSION  SYSTEMS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

ADDITIONAL   NOTES    ON    THE   TEACHERS'   PENSION    SITUATION 
IN  THE  VARIOUS    STATES. 

[Compiled  from  special  reports  by  State  officials.] 

Arizona, — What  we  have  is  not  a  pension  law  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term;  it  is 
more  of  a  direct  payment  out  of  the  State  school  f imd  to  a  few  of  our  worthy  pioneer 
teachers  in  this  State. 

C.  O.  Case,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  InstrtJttflon.     ' 

Arkansas. — ^There  is  no  law  in  this  State  authorizing  a  pension  or  retirement  system 
for  school-teachers,  and  no  authority  in  the  law  whereby  such  system  could  be  placed 
in  operation  in  any  of  the  cities  or  counties  of  the  State. 

Geo.  B.  Cook,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Florida. — ^There  is  no  law  whatever  in  Florida  granting  pensions  to  teachers,  nor  do 
I  know  of  any  coimty  or  city  in  the  State  that  grants  such  pensions.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  a  bill  providing  for  teachers*  pensions  was  introduced  in  our  State  legislature 
and  received  considerable  support  but  did  not  pass. 

W.  N.  Sheats,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Georgia. — There  are  no  laws  of  State- wide  force  concerning  this  subject.  Any  local 
system,  however,  has  the  right  to  pension  teachers  if  desired.  In  two  or  three  places 
movements  have  been  inaugiutited  for  this  purpose. 

M.  L.  Bbittain,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Idaho. — We  have  no  pension  system  for  teachers  in  this  State.  This  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  State's  youth,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  of  our  State  are  young  and 
have  not  felt  the  necessity  of  the  pension  system.  Of  course,  as  the  State  develops  and 
our  teachers  serve  long  tenure  in  schools  in  this  State,  this  question  will  undoubtedly 
arise.  A  large  number  of  our  teaching  force  are  transient — ^with  us  two  or  three  years, 
perhaps  a  little  longer,  and  then  they  move  on  to  the  farther  western  States,  to  Alaska, 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  our  teaching  body  is  not  a 
permanent  one  by  any  means.  Consequently,  the  question  of  pensions  has  not  become 
a  problem  with  us  at  all. 

Bernice  McCoy,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Illinois. — ^The  Illinois  State  teachers'  pension  and  retirement  fimd  was  established 
by  the  forty-ninth  general  assembly  and  the  law  went  into  effect  on  July  1,  1915. 
It  is  still  rather  early  to  properly  judge  the  sentiment  in  regard  to  change,  extension, 
or  alteration  of  the  existing  plan.  As  yet  our  efforts  have  been  largely  occupied  in 
putting  into  operation  the  law  and  developing  the  system  of  administration. 

D.  F.  NiCKOLS,  Secretary  Teachers^  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund. 

Iowa. — ^We  do  not  have  such  a  law  [relating  to  teachers'  pensions]  in  this  State. 
An  effort  has  been  made  at  each  session  of  the  legislature  for  the  past  four  years,  but  ao 
far  we  have  been  unsuccessful. 

A.  M.  Deyoe,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Maine. — ^The  law  provides  that  pencdons  shall  be  granted  to  teachers  on  three  dif- 
ferent bases:  Those  who  have  taught  between  25  and  30  years  receive  $150;  those  who 
have  taught  between  30  and  35  years  receive  $200;  and  those  who  have  taught  more 
than  35  years  receive  $250.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  also  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  one-half  these  amounts  to  teachers  who  otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  but  whose  service  ended  prior  to  the  school  year  next  preceding  the  30th  day 
of  September,  1913. 

The  form  of  administration  is  simple.  Upon  presentation  of  proper  proof  of  age 
and  service  a  certificate  is  granted  to  the  applicant,  and  thereafter  an  application 
blank  is  filed  by  the  pensioner  at  the  end  of  each  three-month  period.    Upon  receipt 
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of  this  application  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  certifies  to  the  governor  and 
council  the  amount  due  each  pensioner  and  x)ayment  is  made  directly  by  the  treasurer 
of  State. 

Payson  Smffh,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  S<^u)oh. 

Massaehusetts.—MoBt  of  the  teachers  seem  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  system. 
There  is  a  feeling  among  some  of  the  teachers,  however,  that  a  disability  feature  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  law.  There  are  two  disability  bills  before  the  legislature  at.the 
pre&ent  time  and  also  a  bill  which  provides  that  the  interest  allowed  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  members  be  changed  £rom  3  per  cent  to  the  amount  actually  earned. 

Clayton  L.  Lent,  Secretary  Teachers*  Retirement  Board. 

Minnesota, — ^This  is  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  this  law.  It  is  giving  quite 
general  satisfaction.  The  young  teachers  object  to  the  compulsory  feature,  and  teach- 
ers who  have  served  for  many  years,  but  who  quit  before  the  law  was  passed,  complain 
because  of  ineligibility  to  membership.  The  only  way  such  teachers  can  qualify 
is  by  returning  to  the  service  and  teaching  for  five  years  in  the  State.  It  is  too  early 
to  make  any  prediction  as  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  law  as  it  stands,  but  thus 
fur  its  provisions  seem  to  meet  with  general  satisfaction. 

E.  T.  Critchett,  Secretary  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Retirement  Fund, 

Missouri,— 'Vfe  have  no  law  in  l^Iissouri  on  the  subject  of  teachers'  pensions.  St. 
Louis  has  had  a  system  of  pensions  for  some  years,  but  it  is  a  private  arrangement. 
Some  years  ago  a  bill  was  introduced  and  a  hard  fight  made  to  pass  a  law  providing 
for  a  retiring  fund  for  teachers,  but  it  failed  of  approval  in  both  house  and  senate. 

Howard  A.  Gass,  State  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Montana, — ^The  law  has  not  yet  been  in  fotce  long  enough  to  make  it  possible  to 
give  any  report  in  reg&rd  to  the  operation  of  the  law.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  any 
one  to  be  retired  under  the  law  for  at  least  three  years  yet. 

H.  H.  Swain,  Secretary  Retiremtnt  Salary  Fund  Board. 

New  Hampshire, — One  point  in  the  law  needs  to  be  amended.  Section  8,  the  last 
paragraph,  states:  "Preference  being  given  to  those  certified  as  entitled  in  the  order 
of  their  age."  Every  quarter  there  is  a  change  made  in  the  list  of  pensioners,  inas- 
much as  the  $10,000  is  already  more  than  taken  up.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  drop 
off  the  youngest  on  our  list  if  pensioners  coming  in  since  the  last  payment  are  older. 
This  is  a  pretty  trying  situation,  and  in  some  way  will  have  to  be  amended.  We 
have  on  our  list  to-day  65  pensioners  and  15  of  these  are  under  the  age  now  when  a 
pension  can  be  allowed. 

Harriet  L.  Huntress,  Deputy  State  Superintendent, 

New  Mexico, — ^This  State  has  no  arrangements  whatever  concerning  pensions  or 
retirement  plans.  It  is  just  lately  that  an  interest  has  been  awakened  in  this  matter, 
and  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  legislation  looking  toward  the  establishment 
of  pensions  for  teachers  in  the  not  distant  future. 

FiLADELPO  Baca,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  of  Education, 

New  York, — The  teachers'  retirement  plan  in  this  State  is  more  than  meeting  the 
expectation,  I  think,  of  its  most  ardent  advocates.  One  of  the  chief  factors,  if  not  the 
most  important  one,  in  such  pension  schemes  is  the  administration  of  the  fund,  neces- 
sitating conservative,  watchful  care  on  the  part  of  the  board  in  considering  persons 
for  the  annuitant  list.  Generally  I  believe  the  plan  is  meeting  not  only  the  needs, 
but  is  having  the  cheerful  cooperation  of  the  teachers,  superintendents,  and  other 
school  officials  of  the  State. 

E.  G.  Lantman,  Secretary  Teachers*  Retirement  Fund  Board, 

North  Carolina, — ^This  State  does  not  have  a  pension  system  to  take  care  of  its 
teachers.    The  city  of  Raleigh  has  adopted  a  pension  system,  however. 

C.  E.  McIntosh,  Chief  Clerk,  Department  of  Education. 
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OklahoTna, — ^We  have  no  legislation  providing  for  teachers'  pensions  in  Oklahoma. 
I  do  not  believe  a  law  providing  for  the  pensioning  of  teachers  has  ever  been  proposed 
by  the  legislature  in  this  State.  We  know  of  no  cities  in  Oklahoma  in  which  pension 
or  retirement  plans  are  in  operation. 

R.  H.  Wilson,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Pennsylvania, — ^Under  our  constitution  pensions  can  only  be  paid  for  service  in  the 
Army  or  Navy  of  the  State  or  the  United  States.    For  this  reason  we  have  not  been 
able  to  pass  a  general  [teachers']  pension  law  for  the  entire  State. 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
South  Dakota, — ^Thus  far  South  Dakota  has  made  no  provision  for  teachers'  pensions. 
The  matter  has  been  discussed  in  the  State  legislature  at  different  times,  but  no  act 
has  been  passed  making  any  provision  whatever  tar  teachers  who  have  devoted  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  to  the  State's  service.  We  have,  therefore,  no  pension  system 
of  any  kind  operating  under  State  management. 

C.  H.  Lugo,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Texas, — ^Texas  has  never  enacted  any  laws  relative  to  teachers'  pensions  or  retire- 
ment funds.    In  so  far  as  I  know  there  are  no  school  communities  in  this  State  that 
have  in  operation  any  such  plan. 

W.  F.  Doughty,  State  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Utah, — ^While  the  law  under  which  the  teachers'  retirement  association  was  organ- 
ized was  passed  in  1913,  the  actual  organizing  of  the  association  did  not  take  place 
until  1915.    It  is  not  possible,  so  soon  after  the  organization,  to  say  just  how  the  law 
will  be  received. 

E.  G.  Go  WANS,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Virginia. — ^The  investment  of  the  permanent  pension  fund  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  board  of  education.  All  money  coUected  is  turned  over  to  the  second 
auditor  of  Virginia  and  is  deposited  by  him  with  the  State  treasurer.  Bonds  belonging 
to  the  permanent  fund  are  deposited  with  the  second  auditor  for  safekeeping.  All 
money  is  disbursed  by  warrant,  drawn  on  second  auditor  and  signed  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

Our  system  has  proved  quite  satisfactory  and  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  those 
teachers  who  have  been  forced  to  retire  from  active  service. 

R.  C.  Stearnes,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Washington, — Our  pension  bill  was  voted  down  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature; 
so  that  we  have  no  law  at  all  on  school  pensions.  There  is  no  city  in  our  State  that 
has  a  pension  or  retirement  plan.  We  will  continue  our  effort  until  we  secure  this 
legislation. 

Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Preston,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Wisconsin, — ^The  law  seems  to  be  giving  quite  general  satisfaction  in  the  State  and 
during  the  recent  legislature  there  was  a  strong  sentiment  for  retaining  the  law  and 
strengthening  it  in  such  ways  as  were  found  necessary. 

R.  E.  LovBLAND,  Secretary  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Retirement  Fund, 

Wyoming, — ^Wyoming  has  no  system  of  teachers'  pensions  in  force  either  as  a  State 

institution  or  established  locally  in  any  county  or  community.    There  has  been  some 

agitation  for  the  past  few  years  looking  toward  the  passage  of  some  legislation  which 

would  create  such  a  retirement  fund,  but  as  yet  nothing  definite  has  been  accomplished. 

EorTH  K.  0.  Clark,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
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APPENDIX  A. 


TYPICAL  PENSION  AND  RETIREMENT  LAWS. 


MASSACHUSETTS  »  (1913). 

Section  1.  The  following  words  and  phrases  as  used  in  this  act,  unless  a  different 
meaning  ia  plainly  retjuired  by  the  context,  shall  have  the  fo!lo\?ing  meanings: 

(1)  "Retirement  system  **  shall  mean  the  arrangement  provided  in  this  act  for  pay- 
ment of  annuities  and  pensions  to  teachers. 

(2)  "Annuities"  shall  mean  payments  for  life  derived  from  contributions  from 
teachefs. 

(3)  "Pensions"  shall  mean  payments  for  life  derived  from  contributions  from  the 
Commonwealth. 

(4)  "Teacher"  shall  mean  any  teacher,  principal,  supervisor,  or  superintendent 
employed  by  a  school  committee,  or  board  of  trustees,  in  a  public  day  school  within 
the  Commonwealth. 

(5)  "Public  school"  shall  mean  any  day  school  conducted  within  this  Conunon- 
wealth  under  the  order  and  superintendence  of  a  duly  elected  school  committee, 
and  also  any  day  school  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  471  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  1911. 

(6)  "Regular  interest"  shall  mean  interest  at  3  per  cent  per  annimi,  compounded 
annually  on  the  last  day  of  December  of  each  year. 

(7)  "Retirement  board"  shall  mean  the  teachers'  retirement  board,  as  provided  in 
section  4  of  this  act. 

(8)  "Retirement  association"  shall  mean  the  teachers*  retirement  association,  as 
provided  in  section  3  of  this  act. 

(9)  "Expense  fund"  shall  mean  the  fund  provided  for  in  paragraph  numbered  1 
in  section  5  of  this  act. 

(10)  "Annuity  fund"  shall  mean  the  fund  provided  for  in  paragraph  numbered 
2  in  section  5  of  this  act. 

(11)  "Pension  fund"  shall  mean  the  fund  provided  for  in  paragraph  numbered  3 
in  section  5  of  this  act. 

(12)  "School  year"  shall  mean  the  12  months  from  the  Ist  day  of  July  of  any 
year  to  the  30th  of  June  next  succeeding. 

(13)  "Assessment"  shall  mean  the  annual  payments  to  the  annuity  fund  by  mem- 
bers of  the  association. 

ESTABLItiHKEKT  OF  A  TEACHERS*   RETIREMENT   SYSTEM. 

Sec.  2.  A  teachers*  retirement  systena  shall  be  established  on  the  1st  day  of  July 
1914. 

TEACHERS*   RETIREMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

8b€.  3.  A  teachers*  retirement  aasociation  shall  be  oiganised  among  the  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  as  follows: 

(1)  Ail  teachers,  except  those  specified  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section,  who  enter 
the  service  of  the  public  schools  for  the  first  time  on  or  after  July  1, 1914,  shall  become 
thereby  members  of  the  association.    . 

i  Contributory  plan. 
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(2)  All  teachers,  except  t}iose  specified  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section,  who  shall 
have  entered  the  service  of  the  public  schools  before  June  30, 1914,  may,  at  any  time 
between  July  1,  1914,  and  September  30,  1914,  upon  application  in  writing  to  the 
commissioner  of  education,  become  members  of  the  retirement  association.  Any 
teacher  failing  to  do  so  may  thereafter  become  a  member  of  the  retirement  associa- 
tion by  paying  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  assessments,  together  with  regular  interest 
thereon,  that  he  would  have  paid  if  he  had  joined  the  retirement  association  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1914. 

(3)  Teachers  in  the  service  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall  not  be 
included  as  members  of  the  retirement  association. 

STATE  teachers'   RETIREMENT  BOARD. 

Sec.  4.  (1)  The  management  of  the  retirement  system  is  hereby  vested  in  the 
teachers'  retirement  board,  consisting  of  seven  members— the  insurance  commis- 
sioner for  the  Commonwealth,  the  bank  commissioner  for  the  Commonwealth,  the 
commissioner  of  education  for  the  Commonwealth,  three  members  of  the  retirement 
association,  and  one  other  person.  Upon  organization  of  the  retirement  association 
the  members  thereof  shall  elect  from  among  their  number,  in  a  manner  to  be  approved 
by  the  insurance  commissioner,  the  bank  commissioner,  and  the  commissioner  ol 
education,  three  persons  to  serve  upon  the  retirement  board,  one  member  to  serve  for 
one  year,  one  for  two  years,  and  one  for  three  years;  and  thereafter  the  members  of  the 
retirement  association  shall  elect  annually  from  among  their  number,  in  a  manner  to 
be  approved  by  the  retirement  board,  one  person  to  serve  upon  the  retirement  board 
for  the  term  of  three  years.  The  seventh  member  of  the  retirement  board  shall  be 
elected  annually  by  the  other  six  to  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year.  On  a  vacancy 
occiuring  on  the  board,  a  successor  of  such  person  whose  place  has  become  vacant 
shall  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  his  predecessor  to  serve  until  the  next  annual 
election.  Until  the  organization  of  the  retirement  association  and  the  election  of 
three  representatives  therefrom,  the  insurance  commissioner,  the  bank  commissioner, 
and  the  commissioner  of  education  shall  be  empowered  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
retirement  board. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  retirement  board  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but 
they  shall  be  reimbursed  from  the  expense  fund  of  the  retirement  association  for  any 
expenditures  or  loss  of  salary  or  wages  which  they  may  incur  through  serving  on  the 
board .  All  claims  for  reimbursement  on  this  account  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  governor  and  council. 

(3)  The  retirement  board  shall  have  power  to  make  by-laws  and  r^ulations  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  employ  a  secretary  who  shall  give 
a  bond  in  such  amount  as  the  board  shall  approve,  and  clerical  and  other  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary.  The  salaries  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board,  with  the  approval  of 
the  governor  and  council. 

(4)  The  retirement  board  shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  retirement  allowances 
and  such  other  expenditiures  as  are  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(5)  The  retirement  board  shall  adopt  for  the  retirement  system  one  or  more  mortality 
tables,  and  shall  determine  what  rates  of  interest  shall  be  established  in  connection 
with  such  tables,  and  may  later  modify  such  tables  or  prescribe  other  tables  to  repre- 
sent more  accurately  the  expense  of  the  retirement  system,  or  may  change  such  rates 
of  interest,  and  may  determine  the  application  of  the  changes  made. 

(6)  The  retirement  board  shall  perform  such  other  functions  as  are  required  for  the 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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CREATION  OP  FUNDS. 

Sec.  5.  The  funds  of  the  retirement  system  shall  consist  of  an  expense  fund,  an 
tinnuity  fund,  and  a  pension  fund. 

(1)  The  expense  fund  shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  shall  be  appropriated  by  the 
general  court  from  year  to  year  on  estimates  submitted  by  the  retirement  board  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  administration  of  this  act,  exclusive  of  the  payment  of 
retirement  allowances. 

(2)  The  annuity  fund  shall  consist  of  assessments  paid  by  members  of  the  retire- 
ment association  and  interest  derived  from  investments  of  Uie  annuity  fimd.  Each 
member  of  the  retirement  association  shall  pay  into  the  annuity  fund,  by  deduction 
from  his  salary  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  9,  paragraph  5,  of  this  act,  such 
assessments  upon  his  salary  as  may  be  determined  by  the  retirement  board .  The  rate 
of  assessment  shall  be  established  by  the  retirement  board  on  the  first  day  of  July  of 
each  year  after  a  prior  notice  of  at  least  three  months,  and  shall  at  any  given  time 
be  uniform  for  all  members  of  the  retirement  association,  and  shall  not  be  less  than  3 
per  cent  nor  more  than  7  per  cent  of  the  members'  salary:  Provided^  however,  That  when 
the  total  sum  of  assessments  on  the  salary  of  any  member  at  the  rate  established  by  the 
retirement  board  would  amount  to  more  than  $100  or  less  than  $35  for  any  school  year, 
such  member  shall  in  lieu  of  assessments  at  the  regular  rate  be  assessed  $100  a  year  or 
$35  a  year  as  the  case  may  be,  payable  in  equal  installments  to  be  assessed  for  the 
numb^  of  months  during  which  the  schools  of  the  community  in  which  such  member 
is  employed  are  commonly  in  session.  Any  member  of  the  retirement  association 
^o  shall  for  30  years  have  paid  regular  assessments  to  the  annuity  fund  as  provided 
herein,  shall  be  exempt  from  further  assessments;  but  such  member  may  thereafter, 
if  he  80  elects,  continue  to  pay  his  assessments  to  the  fund.  No  member  so  electing 
shall  pay  fiurther  assessments  after  the  total  sum  of  assessments  paid  by  him  shall  at 
any  time  have  amounted,  with  regular  interest,  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  an 
annuity  of  $500  at  age  60;  and  interest  thereafter  accruing  shall  be  paid  to  the  member 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement. 

(3)  The  pension  fund  shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  shall  be  appropriated  l)y  the 
general  court  from  time  to  time  on  estimates  submitted  by  the  retirement  board  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  pensions  provided  for  in  this  act. 

PAYMENT  OP  RETIREMENT  ALLOWANCES. 

Sec  6.  (1)  Any  member  of  the  retirement  association  may  retire  from  service  in 
the  public  schools  on  attaining  the  age  of  60  years,  or,  at  any  time  thereafter,  if  inca- 
pable of  rendering  satisfactory  service  as  a  teacher,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
retirement  board,  be  retired  by  the  employing  school  committee. 

(2)  Any  member  of  the  retirement  association  on  attaining  the  age  of  70  years  shall 
be  retired  from  service  in  the  public  schools. 

(3)  A  member  of  the  retirement  association  after  his  retirement  under  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  numbered  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  section,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
annuity  fund,  as  he  shall  elect  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  on  the  basis  of  tables 
adopted  by  the  retirement  board — (a)  An  annuity  payable  in  quarterly  payments, 
to  which  the  sum  of  his  assessments  under  section  5,  paragraph  (2),  with  regular 
interest  thereon,  shall  entitle  him;  or  (6)  an  annuity  of  less  amount,  as  determined 
by  the  retirement  board  for  the  annuitants  electing  such  option,  payable  in  quarterly 
payments,  with  the  provision  that  if  the  annuitant  dies  bef(»'e  receiving  payments 
equal  to  the  sum  of  his  assessments  under  section  5,  paragraph  (2),  with  regular  interest, 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  the  difference  between  the  total  amount  of  said  payments 
and  the  amount  of  his  contributions  with  regular  interest  shall  be  paid  to  his  legal 
representatives. 
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(4)  Any  member  of  the  retirement  assocuition  receiving  payments  of  an  annuity 
as  provided  in  paragraph  numbered  (3)  of  this  section  shall,  if  not  rendered  ineligible 
ihereicr  by  the  provisions  of  section  12  of  this  act,  receive  with  each  quart^ly  payment 
of  his  annuity  an  equal  amount  to  be  paid  from  the  pulsion  fund  as  directed  by  the 
retirement  board. 

(5)  Any  teacher  who  diall  have  become  a  member  of  the  retirement  association 
imder  the  provisions  of  paragraph  numbered  (2)  of  section  3,  and  who  shall  have 
served  15  years  or  more  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  not  lees  than  five 
of  which  shall  immediately  precede  retirement,  shall,  on  retiring  as  jNTOvided  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  section,  be  entitled  to  receive  a  retirement  allowance 
as  follows:  (a)  Such  annuity  and  pension  as  may  be  due  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  numbered  (3)  and  (4)  of  thia  section;  (6)  an  additional  pension  to  such  an 
amount  that  the  sum  of  this  additional  pension  and  ^le  pension  provided  in  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  section  shall  equal  the  pension  to  which  he  would  have  been  entitied  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  if  he  had  paid  30  assessments  on  his  av^lige  yeaiiy  wage  for 
the  15  years  preceding  his  retirement  and  at  the  rate  in  effect  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment: Provided,  (1)  That  if  his  term  of  service  in  the  Commonwealth  shall  ha\'e  been 
over  30  years  the  thirty  assessments  shall  be  reckoned  as  having  begun  at  the  time  of 
his  entering  service  and  as  drawing  regular  interest  until  the  time  of  retirement; 
And  further  provided,  (2)  that  if  the  sum  of  such  additional  pension  together  with  the 
annuity  and  pension  provided  for  by  paragraphs  numbered  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  section 
is  less  than  $300  in  any  (me  year,  an  additional  sum  sufficient  to  make  an  annual 
retirement  allowance  of  $300  shall  be  paid  from  the  pension  fund. 

(6)  If  at  any  time  it  is  impossible  or  impracticable  to  consult  the  original  records 
as  to  wages  received  by  a  member  during  any  period,  the  retirement  board  shall 
determine  the  pension  to  be  paid  under  paragraph  numbered  <5)  (b)  of  this  section  in 
accordance  with  the  evidence  they  may  be  able  to  obtain. 

WITHDRAW  AT.   AND   REINSTATEMENT. 

Sec.  7.  (1)  Any  member  of  the  retirement  association  withdrawing  from  service 
in  the  pubUc  schools  ])cfore  becoming  eligible  to  retirement  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  annuity  fund  all  amounts  contributed  as  assessments,  togetlier  with  regular 
interest  thereon,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

(2)  I  f  such  withdrawal  shall  take  place  before  10  annual  assessments  have  been  paid , 
the  total  amount  to  which  such  member  is  entitled  as  determined  by  the  retirement 
board  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  him  in  four  annual  installments. 

(3)  If  such  withdrawal  shall  take  place  after  10  annual  assessments  have  been  paid 
the  amount  so  refunded  shall  be  in  the  form  of  such  annuity  for  life  based  on  the  con- 
tributions of  such  member,  together  with  regular  interest  thereon,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  retirement  board  according  to  its  annuity  tables,  or  in  four  annua 
installments,  as  such  members  may  elect. 

(4)  If  a  member  of  the  association  withdrawing  and  receiving  payments  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraphs  numbered  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section,  shall  die  before  the  amount 
of  such  payments  equals  the  amount  of  his  contributions  to  the  annuity  fund  with 
regulsfr  interest,  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  such  jmyments  and  the  amount 
of  his  contributions  with  regular  interest  shall  be  paid  to  his  l^al  representatives. 

(5)  Any  member  of  the  retir^nent  association  who  shall  have  withdrawn  from  service 
in  the  public  schools  shall,  on  being  reemployed  in  the  public  schools,  be  reinstated 
in  the  retirement  association  in  accorduice  with  such  plans  for  reinstatement  as  the 
retirement  board  shall  adopt. 

(6)  If  a  member  of  the  retirement  association  shall  die  before  retir^nent,  the  full 
amount  of  his  contributions  to  the  annuity  fund  with  regular  interest  to  the  day 
of  his  death  shall  be  paid  to  his  legal  representatives. 
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TAXATION,  ATTACHMENTS,  AND  ASSIGNMENTS. 

Sec.  8.  That  portion  of  the  salary  or  wages  of  a  member  deducted  or  to  be  deducted 
under  this  act,  the  right  of  a  member  to  an  annuity  or  pension,  and  all  his  rights  in  the 
funds  of  the  retirement  system  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation,  and  from  the  operation 
of  any  laws  relating  to  bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  and  shall  not  be  attached  or  taken 
upon  execution  or  other  process  of  any  court.  No  assignment  of  any  right  in  or  to 
said  funds  shall  be  valid.  The  funds  of  the  retirement  system,  so  far  as  invested  in 
personal  property,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

DUTIES  OP  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Sec  9.  (1)  The  school  committee  of  each  town  and  city  in  the  Commonwealth 
Bhall,  before  employing  in  any  teaching  position  any  person  to  whom  this  act  may 
apply,  notify  such  person  of  his  duties  and  obligations  under  this  act  as  a  condition 
of  his  employment. 

(2)  On  or  before  October  1  of  each  year  the  school  committee  of  each  town  and  city 
in  the  Commonwealth  shall  cretify  to  the  retirement  board  the  names  of  all  teachers 
to  whom  this  act  shall  apply. 

(3)  The  school  committee  of  each  town  and  city  in  the  Commonwealth  shall,  on  the 
first  day  of  each  calendar  month,  notify  the  retirement  board  of  the  employment  of 
new  teachers,  removals,  withdrawals,  changes  in  salary  of  teachers,  that  shall  have 
occiirred  during  the  month  preceding. 

(4)  Under  the  direction  of  the  retirement  board  the  school  committee  of  each  town 
or  city  in  the  Commonwealth  shall  furnish  such  other  information  as  the  board  may 
require  relevant  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  board. 

(5)  The  school  conmiittee  of  each  town  and  city  in  the  Commonwealth  shall,  as 
directed  by, the  retirement  board,  deduct  from  the  amount  of  the  salary  due  each 
teacher  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  such  city  or  town  such  amounts  as  are  due 
as  contributionB  to  the  annuity  fund  as  prescribed  in  this  act,  shall  send  to  the  treas- 
urer of  said  town  or  city  a  statement  as  voucher  for  such  deductions,  and  shall  send 
a  duplicate  statement  to  the  secretary  of  the  retirement  board. 

(6)  The  school  committee  of  each  town  and  city  in  the  Commonwealth  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  retirement  board  may  require. 


Sec.  10.  In  administering  this  act  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  schools  conducted 
in  accordance  with  chapter  471  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1911,  the  boards  of  trustees  of 
said  schools  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  perform  all  the  duties  prescribed 
for  school  committees  under  this  act. 

CUSTODY  AND  INVESTMENT  OF  FUNDS. 

Sec.  11.  (1)  The  treasurer  of  each  town  or  city  in  the  Commonwealth  on  receipt 
from  the  school  committee  or  board  of  trustees  of  the  voucher  for  deductions  from  the 
teachers'  salaries  provided  for  in  section  9  shall  transmit,  monthly,  the  amounts 
specified  in  such  voucher  to  the  secretary  of  the  retirement  board. 

(2)  The  secretary  of  the  retirement  bcird  shall  monthly  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
.Commonwealth  all  sums  collected  by  him  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  All  funds  of  the  retirement  system  diall  be  in  custody  and  chaige  of  the  treas- 
filler  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  treasurer  shall  invest  such  funds  as  are  not  re* 
quired  for  current  disbursements  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
[governing  the  investment  of  sinking  funds.  He  may,  whenever  he  sells  securities, 
[deliver  the  securities  so  sold  upon  receiving  the  proceeds  thereof,  and  may  execute 

any  or  all  documents  necessary  to  transfer  the  title  thereto. 
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(4)  The  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  make  such  payments  to  members  of 
the  retirement  association  from  the  annuity  fund  and  pension  fund  as  the  retirement 
board  shall  order  to  be  paid  in  accordance  with  sections  6  and  7  of  this  act. 

(5)  On  or  before  the  third  Wednesday  in  January  the  treasurer  of  the  CommonwealUi 
shall  file  with  the  insiu^nce  commissioner  for  the  Commonwealth  and  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  retirement  board  a  sworn  statement  exhibiting  the  financial  condition  of 
the  retirement  system  on  the  Slst  day  of  the  preceding  December  and  its  financial 
transactions  for  the  year  ending  at  such  date.  Such  statement  shall  be  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  retirement  board  and  approved  by  the  insurance  commissioner. 

MEMBERSHIP  IN   OTHER  RETIREMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Sec.  12.  (1)  No  person  required  to  become  a  member  of  the  association  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  3  of  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  any  other  teachers*  retirement  system,  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
fxmds  raised  by  taxation,  or  to  a  pension  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  498  of  the  acts 
of  the  year  1908,  or  chapter  589  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1908,  aa  amended  by  chapter 
617  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1910. 

(2)  No  member  of  the  retirement  association  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  any  pen- 
don  as  described  in  section  6  of  this  act  who  is  at  the  time  in  receipt  of  a  pension 
paid  from  funds  raised  in  whole  or  in  part  from  taxation  imder  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 498  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1908,  or  chapter  589  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1908,  as  amended 
by  chapter  617  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1910,  or  of  any  other  act  providing  pensions  for 
teachers,  providing  that  this  paragraph  sti&W  not  be  construed  aa  applying  to  the 
Boston  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Association. 

REIMBURSEMENT  OF  CTTlES  AND  TOWNS. 

Sec.  13.  (1)  Whenever,  after  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1914,  a  town  or  city  retires  a 
teacher  who  is  not  eligible  to  a  pension  under  the  provisions  of  section  6,  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  act,  and  pays  to  such  teacher  a  pension  in  accordance  with  chapter  498  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  1908,  or  chapter  589  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1908,  as  amended  by 
chapter  617  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1910,  and  the  school  committee  of  said  town  or  dty 
certifies  under  oath  to  the  retirement  board  to  the  amount  of  said  pension,  said  town 
or  city  shall  be  reimbursed  therefor  annually  by  the  Commonwealth:  Provided^  That 
no  such  reimbursement  shall  be  in  excess  of  the  amount,  as  determined  by  the  retire- 
ment board,  to  which  said  teacher  would  have  been  entitled  as  a  pensioner,  had  be 
become  a  member  of  the  retirement  assodution  under  the  provisions  of  section  3, 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  act. 

(2)  On  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  January  of  each  year  the  retirement  board 
shall  present  to  the  general  court  a  statement  of  the  amount  expended  previous  to  the 
preceding  1st  day  of  July  by  cities  and  towns  in  the  payment  of  pensions  under  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  for  which  such  cities  and  towns  should  receive 
reimbursement.  On  the  basis  of  such  a  statement  the  general  court  may  make  an 
appropriation  for  the  reimbursement  of  such  cities  and  towns  up  to  such  1st  day  of 
July. 

JURISDICTION   OP  COURT. 

Sec  14.  The  superior  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  equity  upon  petition  of  the 
insurance  commissioner  or  of  any  interested  party  to  compel  the  observance  and 
restrain  the  violation  of  this  act  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the 
retirement  board  hereunder. 
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REFERENDUM  AND  REPEAL. 

Sec.  15.  Upon  the  petition  of  not  lees  than  6  per  cent  of  the  legal  voters  of  any  city 
or  town  that  has  adopted  chapter  498  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1908,  this  question  shall 
be  submitted,  in  case  of  a  city,  to  the  voters  of  such  city  at  the  next  city  election,  and, 
in  case  of  a  town,  to  the  voters  of  such  town  at  the  next  annual  town  meeting,  and  the 
vote  shall  be  in  answer  to  the  question  to  be  placed  upon  the  ballot:  *' Shall  an  act 
passed  by  the  general  court  in  the  year  1908,  entitled  *  An  act  to  authorize  cities  and 
towns  to  establish  pension  funds  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools,'  be  repealed?'^ 
and  if  a  majority  of  the  voters  thereon  at  such  election  or  meeting  shall  vote  in  the 
affirmative,  said  act  shall  be  repealed  in  such  city  or  town. 

Sec.  16.  So  much  of  chapter  498  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1908  as  authorizes  its  submis- 
sion to  the  voters  of  a  city  or  town  for  acceptance  after  the  passage  of  this  act  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  17.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

MINNESOTA  »  (1915). 

Section  1.  The  word  teacher  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  any  teacher,  super- 
visor, principal,  superintendent,  or  certified  librarian  employed  in  any  educational  or 
administrative  capacity  in  the  public  schools  of  Minnesota,  or  in  any  educational, 
correctional,  or  charitable  institution  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  this  State, 
excepting  those  employed  in  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  term  "Member  of 
the  fund  association,"  wherever  \ised  in  this  act,  shall  mean  and  include  every 
teacher  (as  herein  defined),  who  shall  contribute  to  the  Teachers*  Insurance  and 
Retirement  Fund  by  the  payment  of  the  dues  hereinafter  provided  by  this  act. 

Sec  2.  For  the  piu^Kwe  of  better  comx>ensating  the  teachere  in  the  public  schools 
and  making  the  occupation  of  "teacher''  in  this  State  more  attractive  to  qualified 
persons,  there  is  hereby  established  for  the  State  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Teachers' 
insurance  and  retirement  fund,"  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  have  served  not  less 
than  20  years  except  as  hereinafter  provided.  Said  fund  shall  be  secured  from  the 
following  sources: 

First.  From  assessments  on  the  members  of  the  fund  association  according  to  the 
following  schedule:  For  the  first  five  years  of  teaching  service,  $5  per  year;  for  the 
second  five  years,  |10  per  year;  for  the  next  ten  years,  |20  per  year;  for  the  next  five 
years,  $30  per  year.  Provided,  That  when  the  regular  annual  salary  as  teacher  of  any 
member  of  the  fund  association  shall  have  reached  $1,500  or  more  said  member  shall 
be  assessed  upon  a  percentage  basis  as  follows:  One  and  one-half  per  centum  per 
annum,  but  not  more  than  $20  per  year,  for  the  first  ten  years  of  service  as  a  teacher; 
and  2  per  centum  per  annum,  but  not  more  than  $40  per  year,  for  each  successive  year 
of  service  as  teacher:  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  the  annual  assessments  based  on 
a  percentage  rate  be  less  for  any  year  than  the  fiat  rate  assessments  for  a  single  year  of 
the  corresponding  period,  said  assessment  period  to  cover  not  more  than  25  years  in 
all,  after  which  all  assessments  shall  cease. 

Second.  From  all  money  and  property  received  as  donations,  gifts,  legacies,  devises, 
bequests,  or  otherwise  for  the  benefit  of  said  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement 
fund. 

Third.  From  all  interest  arising  from  investments  of  the  money  belonging  to  said 
fund. 

Fourth.  From  a  tax  of  one-twentieth  of  1  mill,  which  is  hereby  levied  annually  on  all 
the  taxable  property  located  in  that  part  of  the  State  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  after  the  valuation  of  said  property  has  been  equalized  by  the  State;  said  tax  to 

I  Contributory  plan. 
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be  collected  by  the  same  officials  and  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  taxes  in  said  State,  all  moneys  received  from  the  tax  hereby  le\ied  to  be  paid 
into  and  become  a  part  of  the  said  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund. 

The  assessments  upon  the  members  of  the  fund  association  hereinbefore  referred  to 
shall  be  paid  in  as  many  equal  monthly  payments  as  there  are  months  in  the  school 
year  for  which  the  teachers'  salaries  are  i>aid,  and  such  assessments  shall  be  deducted 
by  the  several  boards  of  education  or  managing  bodies  from  the  salaries  of  teachers  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

Credit  on  period  of  service  may  be  allowed  to  applicants  for  membership  for  periods 
of  employment  prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  this  law;  but  in  such  case  the  applicant  must 
pay  arrearages  at  the  above  rates  for  the  period  of  service  for  which  credit  is  so  allowed 
under  rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees,  hereinafter  referred  to,  and  the  rules 
adopted  by  said  board  shall  be  uniform  in  their  operation  as  to  all  persons  affected. 
In  case  any  teacher  has  retired  for  any  cause  before  he  or  she  has  paid  in  fees  a  simi 
eqiial  to  the  full  amount  of  fees  required  for  the  annuity  applied  for  and  to  which  such 
teacher  is  entitled  by  period  of  service,  there  shall  be  deducted  from  the  first  year's 
annuity  to  such  teacher  such  sum  as  will  make  the  total  amount  paid  by  said  teacher 
equal  to  the  full  amount  of  said  fees. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  each  board  of  education  or  managing  body 
required  by  law  to  draw  the  warrants  or  orders  for  payement  of  salaries  of  teachers  to 
deduct  and  withhold  from  each  month's  salary  due  to  such  teacher  the  amoimt  which 
such  teacher  is  required  to  pay  into  said  insurance  and  retirement  fund  as  herein 
specified,  and  at  the  time  of  such  deduction  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  such 
deduction  shall  bo  furnished  to  such  teacher. 

Such  board  of  education  or  other  managing  body  shall,  between  the  1st  and  15th  of 
January  and  between  the  1st  and  15th  of  July  of  each  year,  forward  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  county  in  which  such  school  district  is  situated  a  statement,  verified  by  the 
secretary  or  clerk  thereof,  showing  the  amount  of  money  so  retained  from  each  teacher 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  with  said  statement  shall  transmit 
the  entire  amount  so  retained  to  the  treasiirer  of  said  coimty;  and  in  case  any  school 
district  is  situated  in  more  than  one  county  such  report  and  remittance  shall  be  sent 
to  the  senior  county.  Said  board  of  education  or  other  managing  body  shall  also, 
on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  July  of  each  year,  transmit  to  the  county  superintendent 
a  statement  showing  the  name  of  each  teacher,  the  number  of  months  of  school  taught 
during  the  year  for  which  the  statement  is  made,  the  number  of  months  which  consti- 
tute a  school  year  in  said  district  or  institution,  and  the  total  amount  withheld  from 
the  salary  of  each  teacher  for  the  school  year  preceding,  showing  also  the  number  of 
years  each  of  said  teachers  has  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  that  district.  If  no 
teacher  in  such  public  school  or  other  educational  institution  comes  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  said  report  shall  state  such  fact  and  thall  be  verified  by  the  oath  of 
the  clerk  or  secretary.  The  failure  of  any  member  of  a  school  board,  board  of  educa- 
tion, or  other  body  having  the  management  of  any  educational  institution  to  perform 
any  of  the  duties  herein  required  of  them  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

Each  county  superintendent  shall,  each  year  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  September, 
report  under  oath  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  teachers'  insurance  and  retire- 
ment fund,  giving  an  itemized  summary  of  the  statements  received  by  him  from  the 
school  boards  and  other  educational  managing  bodies,  showing  the  total  amount  with- 
held from  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  said  county  for  the  benefit  of  said  insurance  and 
retirement  fund .  Between  the  15th  and  30th  day  of  January  and  between  the  15th  and 
30th  day  of  July  of  each  year  the  county  treasurer  of  each  county  shall  transmit  to  the 
State  treasurer  all  moneys  received  from  the  boards  of  education  or  other  managing 
bodies  of  school  districts  or  other  educational  institutions,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  shall  certify  under  oath  to  the  correctness  of  the  amount  so 
received  and  transmitted.    The  State  treasurer  shall  credit  all  moneys  received 
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under  the  provlfiions  of  this  act  to  the  State  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund: 
Provided  however^  That  the  State  treasurer,  the  several  county  treasurers,  and  the 
txeasureiB  of  the  various  school  districts  shall  be  officially  liable  for  the  receipt,  hand- 
ling, and  disbursement  of  all  moneys  coming  into  their  hands  belonging  to  the  said 
State  teacheis'  insurance  and  retirement  fund,  and  the  securities  on  the  official  bonds 
of  each  of  said  treasurers  shall  be  liable  for  such  money  the  same  as  for  all  other  moneys 
belonging  to  the  school  funds  of  this  State. 

.  Sec.  4.  The  management  of  the  fund  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  five  trustees, 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  ''board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers'  insurance  and  retire- 
ment fund/'  Said  board  shall  be  composed  of  the  following  persons:  The  State 
superintendent  of  education,  the  State  auditor,  the  attorney  general,  and  two  members 
of  the  fund  association,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  fund  association 
at  the  time  and  place  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  educational  associatbn 
and  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  two  years,  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  of  January 
next  succeeding  their  election,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first  elective  members, 
who  shall  assume  office  immediately  after  their  election  and  serve — one  for  one  year 
and  one  for  two  years — from  the  first  Monday  of  January  next  succeeding  their  election 
and  until  their  successors  are  elected.  Vacancies  in  the  elective  membership  of  the 
board  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  said  board  of  trustees,  the  i^pointee  to  serve 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  fund  association,  when  the  members  of  said  fund  asaocia- 
tion  shall  elect  a  trustee  or  trustees  to  serve  for  the  unexpired  term  or  terms.  No 
person  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees  or  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
fund  association  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  fund 
association  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  or  election. 

r  In  the  interval  between  the  passage  of  this  act  and  the  time  when  the  first  elective 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  assume  office,  as  hereinbefore  pmvided,  the 
superintend^it  of  education,  the  State  auditor  and  the  attorney  general  shall  consti- 
tute a  temporary  board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund 
and  shall  be  empowered  to  peform  the  duties  of  said  board. 

Said  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  to  frame  by-laws  for  its  own  government,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  to  modify  them  at  pleasure;  to  elect  one 
of  its  own  members  as  president  of  the  board  and  to  provide  and  enforce  all  rules  and 
regulations  necessary  to  carry  into  eHect  the  provisions  of  this  act;  to  elect  a  secretary, 
who  shall  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  and  to  fix  the  salary  and  prescribe 
the  duties  of  the  office  of  secretary;  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  warrants  by  the  State 
auditor  on  the  State  treasurer  for  the  payment  out  of  said  fund  of  all  annuities  or  bene- 
fits payable  \inder  the  provisions  of  this  act,  of  the  salary  of  the  secretary,  and  other 
necessary  expenses. 

All  applications  for  annuities  or  benefits  under  this  act  must  be  made  to  said  board. 
In  passing  upon  said  applications  said  board  may  sunmion  witnesses  and,  in  the  case 
df  applications  founded  on  disability,  may  require  any  applicant  to  submit  to  a  medical 
examination  at  his  or  her  own  expense  and,  in  the  case  of  ail  applicants,  may  conduct 
any  reasonable  investigation  to  determine  the  justice  of  any  claim  submitted.  It 
may  sue  or  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers'  insurance 
and  retirement  fund,  and  in  all  actions  brought  by  or  against  it  said  board  shall  be 
represented  by  the  attorney  general.  Said  board  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  State 
government,  but  in  any  action  brought  against  it  by  any  person  claiming  to  be  a 
beneficiary  of  said  teachers'  insurance  and  retirement  fund  it  shall  not  claim  immu- 
nity from  suit. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  invest  as  much  of  the  funds  in  its  hands  as  shall 
not  be  needed  for  current  purposes.  Such  investments  shall  be  made  in  the  same 
class  of  securities  as  those  in  which  the  school  funds  of  the  State  are  required  to  be 
invested,  uid  all  securities  taken  upon  such  investmeots  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
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State  treasurer;  but  in  case  of  necessity  such  securities  may  be  sold  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  current  purposes.  No  such  sale  shall  be  made  except  by  the  unanimoua 
vote  of  said  board,  such  vote  to  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  its  proceedings.  All 
interest  obtained  from  such  investments  shall  be  placed  in  the  general  fund,  to  be 
used  for  current  purposes.  A  suitable  oflSce  in  the  capitol,  with  suitable  furniture 
and  necessary  office  supplies,  shall  be  provided  by  the  proper  State  officer  for  the 
use  of  said  board  of  trustees. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  meet  annually  at  the  office  of  the  secretary,  in 
the  State  capitol,  on  the  second  Saturday  in  September,  at  an  hoiur  to  be  fixed  by  the 
board.  Speical  meetings  may  be  held  at  any  time  on  the  call  of  the  president  of  said 
board  or  by  any  three  members  thereof.  The  State  auditor,  State  superintendent  of 
education,  and  attorney  general  shall  serve  as  members  of  said  board  without  addi- 
tional compensation,  but  the  elective  members  of  said  board  shall  be  entitled  to 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  day  and  necessary  expenses  while  attending  all 
meetings  of  said  board,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  insurance  and  retirement  fund. 

Sec.  6.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  insurance  and  retirement  fund  shall  begin  on  the  1st 
day  of  August  and  shall  end  on  the  Slst  day  of  July.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  pre- 
sent annually  to  the  fund  association  at  its  annual  meeting  hereinfater  provided  for, 
a  report  of  the  condition  of  said  funds  for  the  last  preceding  year,  which  shall  include 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  on  account  of  the  fund,  together  with  a  list  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries thereof  and  of  the  securities  in  which  said  fund  is  invested.  A  copy  of  said 
report  shall  be  sent  to  the  governor,  a  copy  shall  be  retained  by  the  State  superin* 
tendent  of  education,  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  county  superintendent,  city  superin- 
tendent, graded  school  principal,  and  the  superintendent  or  president  of  each  State 
educational  institution.  This  report  shall  be  published  in  the  biennial  report  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  education. 

Sec.  7.  The  treasurer  of  the  State  shall  be  ex  officio  treasurer  of  the  teachers'  insur- 
ance and  retirement  fund,  and  his  general  bond  to  the  State  shall  cover  any  liabilities 
for  his  acts  as  treasurer  of  said  fund .  He  shall  receive  all  moneys  payable  to  said  fund 
and  pay  out  the  same  only  on  warrants  issued  by  the  State  auditor  upon  vouchers 
signefl  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Said  treasurer  shall 
give  receipts  for  all  moneys  received  by  him  for  said  fund,  shall  keep  full  and  correct 
account  of  the  financial  transactions  connected  therewith,  and  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  board  of  trustees  at  its  annual  meeting  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
and  other  financial  transactions  connected  with  said  fund. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  employed  as  teacher,  when  this  act  takes  effect,  in  any  public 
school  in  this  State  or  in  any  other  educational  institution  included  in  section  1  of  this 
act  shall  be  permittetl  to  become  a  member  of  the  fund  association  and  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  this  act,  if  application  be  made  in  writing  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  teachers*  insurance  and  retirement  fund  on  or  before  September  1,  1917.  At 
the  time  of  making  application  to  the  board  of  trustees  as  herein  provided,  such 
teachers  shall  notify  the  local  school  board  or  managing  body  of  the  institution  in 
which  he  or  she  is  employed,  in  writing,  of  his  or  her  election  to  come  within  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  authorize  said  board  or  managing  body  as  a  part  ol 
said  notice  to  deduct  or  withhold  on  every  pay  day  from  his  or  her  salary  the  amount 
which  he  or  she  would  pay  into  the  fund,  as  specified  in  section  2. 

Any  person  who  shall  accept  employment  in  this  State  as  a  teacher,  as  hereinabove 
defined,  after  September  1,  1915,  and  who  shall  not  have  been  employed  in  this  State 
at  the  time  this  act  takes  effect,  shall  by  virtue  of  the  acceptance  of  such  employ- 
ment become  subject  to  all  terms,  provisions,  and  conditions  of  this  act,  and  shall 
become  a  member  of  the  fund  association. 

Sec  9.  Any  member  of  the  fund  association  who  shall  have  rendered  20  years  or  more 
of  service  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  1  year  of  which  may  have  been  a  leave 
of  absence  for  study,  and  at  least  15  years  of  which,  including  the  last  5  immediately 
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preceding  the  tenn  of  retirement,  have  been  spent  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State, 
and  who  ceases  to  be  employed  as  a  teacher  for  any  reason,  shall  be  retired  at  his  or 
her  own  request  by  the  board  of  trustees  and  receive  an  annuity  in  accordance  with 
the  following  schedule: 

For  20  years  of  service^  $350;  for  21  years  of  service,  $380;  for  22  years  of  service, 
$410;  for  23  years  of  service,  |440;  for  24  years  of  service,  $470;  for  25  years  of  service, 
$500. 

In  computing  the  time  of  service  of  a  teacher  the  length  of  the  l^al  school  year 
in  the  district  or  institution  where  such  service  was  rendered  shall  constitute  a  year, 
provided  such  a  year  diall  not  be  less  than  seven  months.  In  a  calendar  year  credit 
shall  be  allowed  for  only  one  year  of  service.  If  a  teacher  teaches  for  only  a  fractional 
part  of  any  year,  credit  shall  be  given  for  such  fractional  part  of  a  year  as  the  term 
of  service  rendered  shall  bear  to  the  legal  school  year  of  such  district  or  institution, 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  legal  year  be  less  than  seven  months. 

Such  annuities  shall  be  paid  quarterly. 

Any  teacher  who  shall  become  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated  after  having 
served  as  teacher  for  15  years,  10  of  which  shall  have  been  in  this  State,  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  an  annual  benefit  from  the  insurance  and  retirement  fund  equal  to  aa 
many  twentieths  of  the  full  annuity  for  20  years  as  the  term  of  total  service  rendered 
by  sudi  teacher  bears  to  20  years. 

Any  person  retiring  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  may  return  to  the  work  of 
teaching  in  said  public  schools,  but  during  said  term  of  teaching  the  annuity  or  benefit 
paid  to  such  person  shall  cease.  Said  annuity  shall  again  be  paid  to  such  person 
upon  his  or  her  further  retirement. 

Sec.  10.  In  the  event  that  any  member  of  the  fund  association  ceases  to  be  a 
teacher  in  the  State  and  thereby  terminates  membership  in  the  fund  association 
before  drawing  an  annuity,  such  member  shall,  if  application  be  made  in  writing  to 
the  board  of  trustees  within  six  months  after  his  or  her  resignation,  be  entitled 
to  the  return  of  the  fund  without  interest  of  such  sum  as  shall  equal  one-half  of  all 
moneys  paid  into  the  fund  by  such  teacher:  Provided  further.  That  in  the  event  such 
teacher  subsequently  returns  to  teaching  in  Minnesota  and  thereby  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  said  association,  such  teacher  shall  be  required  to  refund  to  said  insurance  and 
retirement  fund  the  amount  so  drawn  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 
per  annum,  such  sum  to  be  refunded  within  one  year  from  his  or  her  return.  In 
case  of  the  death  of  any  member  of  this  fund  association  before  an  annuity  shall  have 
been  drawn  from  said  fund,  the  board  of  trustees  shall  refund  to  his  or  her  estate, 
heirs,  or  assigns  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  that  actually  paid  into  the  fund  by  said 
member. 

Sec.  11.  The  annuity  so  created  shall  not  be  subject  to  assignment  or  seizure 'on 
legal  process  against  any  beneficiary. 

Sec.  12.  Th6  board  of  trustees  may  ratably  reduce  the  annuities  provided  in  this 
act  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board,  the  condition  of  the  fund  shall  require 
such  reduction. 

Sec.  13.  Annuities  may  be  granted  by  the  board  of  trustees  at  any  time  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  such  annuities  beginning  at  the  date  on  which  the  grant  is  made, 
but  no  payments  shall  be  made  before  September  1, 1916. 

Sec.  14.  At  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  educational  asso- 
ciation in  1915,  those  teachers  who  have  qualified  as  members  of  the  fund  associa- 
tion by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  this  act  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  State  superintendent  of  education  for  the  purpose  of  electing  from  said  members 
ol  the  fund  association  two  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers'  insur- 
ance and  retirement  fund,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  annually  thereafter  at  the 
time  and  place  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Educational  Association  the 
board  of  trustees  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  fund  association  for  the 
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purpose  of  electing  one  or  more  members,  as  may  be  required,  of  said  board  of  trustees, 
and  hearing  the  annual  report  of  said  board,  and  of  transacting  any  other  business  that 
may  properly  come  before  said  meeting. 
Sec.  15.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  city  of  the  first  class  in  this  State. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE »  (1915). 

Section  1.  Any  woman  who,  being  on  the  1st  day  of  September,  1915,  or  thereafter, 
of  the  age  of  55  years,  and  who  f^  30  years  shall  have  been  employed  as  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  or  some  other  State,  or  in  such  other  schools  in  this  or  some 
other  State  as  are  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  State  or  town  cr  school  district  appro- 
priation and  are  under  public  management  and  omtrol,  15  years  of  which  employment, 
including  the  10  years  preceding  her  ceasing  to  teach,  shall  have  been  in  some  of  the 
before-mentioned  schools  of  this  State,  and  who  shall  have  been  retired,  or  shall  vol- 
imtarily  have  retired,  from  active  service,  shall,  upon  her  formal  application  directed 
to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  upon  the  certification  by  the 
said  superintendent  to  the  governor  and  council,  as  hereinafter  provided,  receive 
from  the  State  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1916,  or  for  such  part  of  said  year  as  she 
may  be  so  retired,  a  pension  at  the  rate  for  the  full  year  of  50  per  cent  of  the  average 
annual  salary  of  such  teacher  (or  the  five  years  last  preceding  her  ceasing  to  teach. 
In  figuring  such  average,  deductions  from  the  teacher's  pay  for  absence  or  other  causes 
during  said  five  years*  period  shall  be  considered  as  a  part  of  teacher's  salary. 

Sec  2.  Retired  male  teachers  shall  receive  pensions  upon  the  same  terms  as  those 
set  forth  for  women  in  this  act:  Provided,  however ^  That  any  man,  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  full  pension,  must  be  of  the  age  of  60  years  and  must  have  taught  35  years. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  receive  a  pension  under  the  terms  of  this  act  unless  such 
person  shall,  at  the  time  of  application  for  such  pension,  hold  a  State  teacher's  certifi- 
cate or  a  service  certificate  issued  under  the  authority  of  chapter  49,  Laws  of  1895,  and 
amendments  thereto,  or  a  similar  certificate  issued  by  the  chief  educational  officer  of 
another  State  or  country  having  standards  of  certification  equivalent  to  those  of  this 
State:  Provided,  That  this  limitation  as  to  certification  shall  not  apply  to  teachers  who 
have  permanently  ceased  to  teach  before  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4 .  Any  retired  teacher  of  the  required  age  who  shall  before  ceasing  to  teach  have 
taught  15  years  in  this  State,  including  10  years  immediately  preceding  such  ceasing 
to  teach,  but  shall  not  have  taught  in  all  for  35  years,  in  the  case  of  a  man,  or  30  years 
in  the  case  of  a  woman,  shall  be  entitled  to  such  prop(^tion  of  the  full  pension  herein 
provided  as  the  actual  total  number  of  years  taught  bears  to  35  in  the  case  of  a  man  or 
to  30  in  the  case  of  a  woman. 

Sec.  5.  Any  teacher  forced  to  retire  because  of  physical  or  mental  disability  before 
reaching  the  age  of  60,  if  a  man,  or  of  55  if  a  woman,  shall,  if  otherwise  entitled  to  a 
pension  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  receive  a  pension  based  upon  the  proportion 
of  the  full  pension  which  the  total  number  of  years  taught,  plus  the  number  of  years 
of  enforced  retirement,  bears  to  35  in  the  case  of  a  man,  or  to  30  in  the  case  of  a  woman, 
not  exceeding,  however,  the  full  pension. 

Sec  6.  In  computing  the  number  of  years  of  actual  service  of  any  teacher  before 
retirement,  no  deduction  shall  be  made  for  leaves  of  absence  during  sickness  or  disa- 
bility, provided  after  such  sickness  or  disability  the  teacher  resimied  teaching;  but 
deduction  shall  be  made  for  time  the  teacher  is  engaged  in  some  other  gainful  occupa- 
tion. 

Sec  7.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall,  on  or  before  the  Ist 
day  of  August,  1915,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council,  formulate  rules 
and  regulations  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  give  such 
publication  to  the  same  as  he  may  deem  desirable.    But  the  unsupported  statement 

*■  Noncontribotory  plan. 
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of  the  applicant  for  a  pension,  whether  sworn  or  unsworn,  shall  not  be  considered  as 
proof  of  any  fact  necessary  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  the  applicant  to  receive  such 
pension. 

Sec.  8.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  investigate  all  applica- 
tions received  for  a  pension  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  shall,  on  or  before  the 
30th  day  of  November,  1915,  and  qiiarterly  thereafter,  certify  to  the  governor  and 
council  the  names  of  the  persons  who  are  entitled  to  pensions  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  shall  draw  war- 
rants on  the  State  treasurer  for  payment  of  the  pensions  in  favor  of  said  persons.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  in  quarterly  installments.  In  case  one-quarter  of  the  appro- 
priation herein  made,  less  expense  of  administration,  shall  be  insuflScient  to  pay  the 
quarterly  installments  of  all  of  the  i)ereons  certified  to  the  governor  and  council  as 
entitled  thereto,  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  shall  draw 
warrants  to  the  amount  of  only  one-quarter  of  the  appropriation,  less  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration, preference  being  given  to  those  certified  as  entitled  in  the  order  of  their 
age. 

Sec.  9.  Every  pension  shall  terminate  upon  the  death  of  the  recipient,  and  the  pro- 
portional part  of  the  pension  due  at  the  time  of  such  death  shall  be  paid  to  the  legal 
representative  of  the  deceased. 

Sec.  10.  All  pensions  granted  or  payable  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
and  are  hereby  made  exempt  from  levy  upon  execution  and  from  attachment  upon 
trustee  process. 

Sec.  11.  The  sum  of  $10,000  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August 
31, 1916,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. , 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  21, 1915. 
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TBACHERS'  PENSIONS.^ 

By  Clyde  Furst, 

Secretary  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 


The  fundamental  principles  of  a  pension  system  may  be  stated  briefly.  Only  those, 
however,  who  have  studied  the  great  mass  of  pension  literature  are  likely  to  give  full 
acceptance  to  them  at  once.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand,  for  example,  that  a  non- 
contributory  pension  is  the  most  costly  to  the  beneficiary — that  free  pensions,  paid  by 
a  government  or  other  agency,  are  in  the  long  run  so  expensive  that  the  individual  can 
not  afford  to  trust  his  future  to  them. 

Among  those,  however,  who  have  given  thorough  study  to  pensions,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  needs  of  those  whom  the  systems  are  intended  to  serve,  and  who  have 
followed  the  history  of  the  breakdown  of  one  system  after  another,  there  is  practical 
agreement  that  the  following  fundamental  principles  are  applicable  to  all  pension 
systems  which  involve  large  groups. 

I.  A  pension  is  but  one  feature  of  the  relief  system  needed  by  any  given  group. 
Only  a  minority  of  those  who  become  teachers,  or  government  employees,  or  machin- 
ists, will  live  to  enjoy  a  pension,  however  provided.  A  relief  system  must  be  planned 
with  special  reference  to  the  group  it  is  intended  to  serve.  Among  railroad  employees 
the  risk  of  accident  is  greater  than  among  teachers.  Sickness  is  a  risk  common  to 
teachers  and  railroad  employees,  but  teachers  are  better  able  to  deal  with  it  as  individ- 
uals. In  general,  a  relief  system  will  undertake  only  those  capital  risks  of  life  which 
can  best  be  met  by  cooperative  effort.  In  the  case  of  teachers  death,  dependence  in 
old  age,  and  disability  are  such  risks. 

II.  A  pension  system  can  be  operated  successfully  only  in  a  fairly  homogeneous 
group;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  members  of  the  group  live  under  like  conditions,  are 
subject  to  similar  risks,  and  have  rates  of  pay  which  are  comparable. 

III.  A  relief  system,  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  must  include  practically  all  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  Otherwise  those  who  most  need  its  benefits  are  least  likely  to 
enjoy  them. 

IV.  Two  plans  have  been  followed  in  the  establishment  of  pension  systems  for  large 
groups: 

The  Reserve  Plan^  under  which  the  necessary  reserve  for  each  beneficiary  is  set 
aside  year  by  year.  This,  with  the  accumulated  interest,  will  provide  the  pension 
when  it  may  become  due. 

The  Cash  Disbursement  Plan,  under  which  pensions  are  simply  paid  out  of  current 
funds  such  as  those  provided  by  government  appropriations  or  from  an  endowment. 

1  Read  before  the  National  Education  Association,  New  York,  July  6.  Reprinted  here  Irom  "  School 
and  Society."  Vol.  IV,  No.  83,  pp.  154-159,  July  29, 1916. 
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The  same  pension  benefits  may  be  paid  under  botli  plans,  but  the  cost  under  the 
reserve  plan  is  measured  by  the  percentage  of  the  pay  roll  necessary  to  accumulate 
future  pensions,  while  the  cost  under  the  cash  disbursement  plan  is  measured  by  the 
percentage  of  the  annual  pay  roll  required  for  the  full  pension  benefits.  The  cost 
under  the  reserve  plan  is  a  constant  factor,  which  in  the  case  of  a  college  teacher  would 
entail  a  payment  of  from  4  to  5  per  cent  of  his  pay  by  the  teacher  and  by  the  col- 
lege. The  cost  imder  the  cash  disbursement  plan  is  a  changing  and  constantly 
increasing  factor  which  may  eventually  amount  to  20  per  cent  of  the  active  pay  roll 
or  more.  The  reserve  plan  adapts  itself  to  a  contributory  pension,  the  cash  disburse- 
ment plan  to  a  free  pension  paid  without  the  participation  of  the  beneficiary. 

V.  Systems  offering  a  free  pension  upon  the  cash  disbursement  plan  have  repeat- 
edly broken  down  through  their  great  cost,  imlees  upheld  by  the  resources  of  a  gov- 
ernment. Even  in  governmental  pensions  the  cost  has  mounted  to  such  proportions 
as  to  endanger  the  permanency  of  the  system.  Under  a  free  i)€n8ion  system  every 
tendency  is  toward  increase.  No  actuarial  computation  can  take  account  of  the 
charitable,  political,  and  social  influences  which  tend  to  increase  the  load.  Expert 
ence  shows  also  that  the  beneficiaries  of  a  free  pension  system  in  time  become  dissat- 
isfied, and  claim  that  such  pensions  are  merely  deferred  pay  and  that  they  benefit 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

VI.  The  employee  entering  his  vocation  and  looking  forward  over  a  span  of  30  to 
40  years  to  the  protection  of  a  pension  is  most  of  all  concerned  in  its  security.  If  he 
is  to  plan  Ms  life  upon  the  use  of  a  pension  at  an  agreed  age,  he  desires  above  all  abso- 
lute certainty  that  the  pension  will  be  ready  at  the  date  named.  There  is  no  way 
in  which  thb  can  be  assured  except  by  setting  aside  year  by  year  the  reserve  necessary 
to  provide  it.  Nothing  short  of  a  contract  providing  this  reserve  will  give  him  such 
security,  and  this  he  can  get  only  by  a  participation  in  the  accumulation  of  the 
reserve. 

YII.  A  pension  system  on  the  reserve  plan,  sustained  by  joint  contributions  of 
employer  and  employee,  is  therefore  not  only  the  fairest  and  most  equitable  form  of 
pension  system,  but  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  cost  can  be  ascertained  in  ad- 
vance, in  which  the  question  of  pension  is  separated  from  the  question  of  pay,  and 
it  is  the  only  form  of  pension  which  can  be  permanently  secure.  The  man  of  30, 
whether  he  be  teacher.  Government  clerk,  or  industrial  worker,  can  be  sure  of  the 
pension  promised  35  years  in  advance  only  when  it  rests  upon  this  economic  basis. 

The  justification  of  pensions  for  teachers,  in  particular,  is  economic,  social,  and 
educational.  Economically  the  work  of  an  organization  is  not  effective  unless  there  is 
a  satisfactory  method  of  retiring  aged  or  infirm  workers,  ^f^nly  a  satisfactory  pension 
system  can  prevent  either  the  dismissal  of  aged  or  infirm  teachers  without  resources 
or  the  sacrifice  of  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  in  order  to  continue  the  employment  of 
teachers  who  are  no  longer  capable  of  good  work  j^ocially,  men  and  women  of  char- 
acter, intelligence,  and  devotion  are  willing  to  perform  difficult  social  services  that 
are  poorly  paid;  but  it  is  too  much  to  expect  them  also  to  face  old  age  and  disability 
without  the  prospect  of  some  protection.  Educationally,  there  is  great  need  to 
secure  and  retain  able  teachers  in  the  schools.  At  present  only  about  5  per  cent  of 
the  men  and  15  per  cent  of  the  women  who  enter  teaching  make  it  a  permanent 
career. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  the  development  of  pension  systems  for  teachers  has  been 
rapid  and  widespread  in  the  United  States.  Ten  were  founded  between  1890  and 
1900;  25  between  1900  and  1910;  and  31  between  1910  and  1915.  More  than  half  of 
our  States  now  have  some  form  of  pensions  for  teachers. 

The  cost  of  a  pension  system  for  teachers  may  be  borne  by  the  teacher  alone,  by 
the  public  alone,  or  by  the  teacher  and  the  public  together.  If  the  cost  is  borne  by 
the  teacher  alone,  he  can  scarcely  afford,  out  of  a  small  salary,  to  sot  aside  enough 
money  to  purchase  adequate  protection,  and  the  pubUc  fails  to  fulfill  a  plain  obligar 
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tion.  If  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  public  alone,  the  money  is  really  taken  from  the 
teachers'  salaries  without  their  agreement,  cooperation  is  weakened,  and  the  teach- 
ers suffer  in  independence  and  lose  an  incentive  to  personal  thrift.  When  the  cost  is 
borne  by  the  teachers  and  the  public  together,  the  teacher  receives  appropriate 
reward  and  protection,  and  both  the  teacher  and  the  public  meet  an  economic,  social, 
and  educational  obligation.  The  principle  of  cooperation  between  the  teacher  and 
the  public  is  recognized  by  most  of  tlie  pension  systems  that  are  now  in  operation. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  cooperation,  however,  is  not  so  satisfactory. 
Only  a  dozen  systems  relate  the  amount  of  the  public  contribution  to  that  of  the 
teacher.  In  these  cases  it  ranges  from  one-half  to  three  times  that  of  the  teacher,  being 
usually  an  equal  amount.  Frequently  public  money  is  expected  from  sources  which 
bear  no  relation  to  the  amount  of  money  needed  for  pensions.  Excise,  inheritance, 
license  or  transfer  receipts,  or  deductions,  fines,  or  fcHrfeitures  from  teachers'  salaries 
for  absence  or  illness,  or  from  tuitions  of  nonresident  students,  do  not  furnish  a  reliable 
basis  for  pensions.  Equally  unsatisfactory  is  the  expectation  of  paying  pensions,  when 
they  fall  due,  from  current  school  or  other  funds,  without  any  assurance  that  these 
funds  will  be  adequate,  or  from  special  or  general  appropriations,  without  any  cer- 
tainty that  such  appropriations  will  be  made.  Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  limit  in 
advance  the  sums  that  may  be  taken  from  such  sources,  thus  reducing  the  proportion 
of  the  pension  that  can  be  paid,  or  leaving  the  whole  question  of  payment  largely  to 
accident.*  Because  of  these  facts,  no  teacher  can  be  certain  that  any  pension  system 
now  in  existence  will  or  can  pay  any  pension  that  has  been  promised. 

The  only  way  in  which  security  can  be  obtained  b  for  the  contribution  of  the  public, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  teacher,  to  be  paid  in  annually  and  set  aside  to  accumulate  against 
the  time  when  it  will  be  needed .  This  also  is  the  only  economical  method .  A  ny  sys- 
tem which  agrees  to  pay  a  pension  from  current  fimds  after  the  teacher  retires,  plans 
to  spend  two  or  three  times  as  much  money  for  that  pension  as  would  be  required  if 
sums  were  set  aside  each  year  to  accumulate  it  during  the  teacher's  period  of  service. 

Pension  systems  for  teachers  in  the  United  States,  moreover,  are  so  organized  at 
present  that  it  is  impossible  for  anybody  to  estimate  the  cost  of  any  one  of  them.  The 
probable  length  of  life  of  a  teacher  in  service  or  after  retirement  may  be  estimated  with 
a  fair  degree  of  safety  from  the  tables  of  mortality  that  have  been  developed  by  the 
life-insurance  companies,  although  it  begins  to  appear  that  teachers  live  longer  than 
other  people.  Estimates  of  the  likelihood  of  disability,  however,  and  the  probable 
length  of  life  after  retirement  because  of  disability  are  still  without  an  adequate  basis. 
It  will  be  a  long  while  before  reliable  estimates  can  be  made  of  the  probability  of  being 
dismissed,  or  of  resigning,  or  of  the  age  at  which  one  will  choose  to  retire.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  no  one  can  predict  what  any  teacher's  salary  will  be  30,  or  40,  or  50 
years  hence,  and  yet  practically  all  pensions  are  based  to  some  extent  upon  the  sal- 
ary at  the  time  of  retirement. 

The  fact  that  no  one  of  our  existing  pension  systems  is  satisfactory  is  explained  by 
their  history.  These  systems  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  new,  and  they  have  in  the 
main  imitated  government  systems,  the  great  resources  of  which  have  caused  the 
question  of  cost  to  be  n^lected.  The  difficulties  of  the  English  civil-service  pensions 
in  1909,  and  the  failure  and  the  reorganization  of  those  of  New  South  Wales  in  1912, 
however,  proved  that  even  a  government  can  not  afford  a  careless  pension  system. 
These  difhculties  and  those  of  Porto  Bico,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  of 
New  York  City,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  and  Philadelphia,  have  greatly  stimulated 
the  study  of  pensions,  with  the  result  that  we  may  hope  to  enter  upon  a  sounder  era. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  definite  relation  between  pension  benefits  and  pension  costs. 
At  present  both  teacher  and  public  desire  benefits  that  are  impossibly  expensive  in 
return  for  contributions  that  are  too  small  to  provide  even  modest  benefits.  Some  sys- 
tems, for  example,  promise  retirement  after  20  years  of  service,  or  at  the  age  of  50; 
in  others  teachers  contribute  only  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  their  salaries;  in  yet  others 
the  public  contributes  only  one-half  as  much  as  the  teachers. 
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Such  misUkes  may  easily  be  corrected  by  a  very  simple  pension  system,  based 
upon  the  tables  of  mortality  that  are  used  by  the  life-insurance  companies,  and  upon 
a  safe  rate  of  interest,  with  the  provision  that  the  teacher  receives  the  benefit  of  all  ot 
hk  accumulations.  We  can  tell  in  this  way  what  certain  desired  benefits  will  cost, 
or  what  benefits  can  be  had  for  whatever  definite  sum  of  money  is  available.  It  is 
very  simple  to  estimate  what  any  annual  ccmtribution,  banning  at  any  age,  and 
accumulating  at  a  given  perc^itage,  will  amount  to  after  any  number  of  years.  If 
all  of  the  money  is  d^[>06ited  in  a  central  fund  each  c<mtributor  can  be  guaranteed  a 
definite  annuity  for  life,  s^jice  the  lives  of  all  are  averaged  in  the  standard  mortality 
tables.  Thus,  an  annual  contribution  of  |100  a  year  beginning  at  the  age  of  25  and 
accmnulated  at  3^  per  cent  interest  will  provide  a  man  with  an  annuity  for  life, 
accordii^  to  the  McOlintocs  table  of  mortality,  of  $894  a  year  beginning  at  the  age  of 
GO,  or  of  $1,550  a  year  beginning  at  65,  or  of  $2,959  a  year  beginning  at  70.  The  annui- 
ties from  such  a  contribution  for  women,  who  live  longer  than  men,  would  be  about 
three-fourths  of  the  sums  that  have  been  mentioned. 

If  it  is  desired,  for  the  sake  of  family  protection,  there  may  be,  also,  a  retiun  of  the 
accumulations  of  the  teacher  who  dies  before  retirement,  and  a  return  of  the  balance 
id  the  accumulations  of  the  teacher  who  retiree  but  dies  before  he  has  drawn  all  of  his 
accmnulations.  This  also  can  be  calculated  from  the  standard  mortality  and  interest 
tables. 

If,  further,  protection  is  desired  against  disability,  this  can  be  similarly  provided, 
by  the  use  of  the  best  tables  that  we  have,  with  the  proviso  that  the  rates  for  those 
who  enter  into  the  system  in  the  future  may  be  modified  according  to  future  experience. 

Should  it  be  desired  finally  to  return  part  or  all  of  the  accumulations  of  those' who 
withdraw  from  the  system  for  any  reason,  this  also  can  be  provided  for  on  the  basis 
of  the  very  limited  withdrawal  tables  that  are  available,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
rates  for  new  entrants  be  adjusted  periodically  on  the  basis  of  accumulated  experience. 

The  cost  of  each  of  these  additional  benefits  has  never  been  calculated  separately, 
but  it  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  the  cost  of  an  adnuity  alone  is  about  doubled 
by  adding  the  benefits  of  a  proportionate  annuity  for  life  beginning  with  permanent 
disability  at  whatever  age;  and  a  guarantee  of  the  return  of  all  of  the  teacher's  accumu* 
lations  in  case  of  withdrawal  from  the  service,  in  case  of  death  before  retirement,  or  in 
case  of  death  after  retirement  before  all  of  his  accumulations  have  been  used. 

A  pension  system  of  the  kind  that  has  been  mentioned  would  be  just  and  fair  to 
all  concerned,  giving  the  teacher  secure  and  adequate  protection  at  a  reasonable  cost 
to  himself  and  to  the  public.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  change  the  present  form 
of  administration,  which  is  generally  through  a  special  board  of  five  or  seven  persons, 
upon  which  the  teachers  and  the  public  are  about  equally  represented.  It  will  be 
important,  however,  to  have  the  actual  work  done  by  competent,  full-time  experts, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state  banking  and  insurance  departments. 

According  to  such  a  plan  all  systems  will  provide  for  retirement  on  the  basis  of  age, 
although  only  two-fifths  of  them  do  so  at  present.  The  age  of  retirement,  which  is 
now  usually  fixed,  can  be  left  to  the  teacher  and  the  administration.  If  the  need  is 
great,  retirement  may  be  earlier,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  smaller  accumulations 
would  then  make  the  pension  smaller.  In  general,  retirement  will,  ill  all  probability, 
be  later  than  at  present,  because  of  the  larger  pension  provided  by  the  longer  accumula- 
tion and  the  educational  desirability  of  keeping  the  able  teacher  in  service  as  long 
as  possible. 

Disability  can  be  provided  for  by  using  whatever  money  has  been  accumulated  at 
the  time  when  retirement  becomes  unavoidable.  Retirement  on  the  basis  of  service 
alone  is  a  luxury  which  neither  the  teacher  nor  the  public  appears  to  be  willing  or 
able  to  pay  for.  It  is,  moreover,  educationally  unfortunate  in  encouraging  the  with- 
drawal from  service  of  experienced  teachers  at  the  time  when  they  are  doing  their 
beet  work. 
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Those  who  are  dependent  upon  the  teacher  may  be  better  protected  than  at  preeoaty 
since  the  form  of  contribution  will  set  up  a  contractual  relation  which  may  provide 
definite  returns  in  case  of  withdrawal  or  death.  Return  of  contribution  in  case  ol 
resignation  is  now  generally  provided  for,  but  return  in  case  of  dismissal  is  provided 
for  only  by  one-third  of  our  systems,  and  return  in  case  of  death  is  provided  for  only 
by  one-fifth.  The  amount  of  the  acciunulation  that  is  returned  now  varies  from  one- 
half  to  the  whole,  and  is  usually  without  interest.  Contractual  arrangements  for  the 
retiun  of  contributions,  also,  will  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  teacher  from  one  system 
to  another,  which  is  desirable.  Indeed,  pension  systems  throughout  the  country 
would  become  practically  imiform,  so  that  the  experience  of  each  would  help*  all. 

Membership  in  the  systems  will  need  to  be,  as  it  usually  is  at  present,  required  ol 
all  new  teachers,  at  least  for  the  minimum  protection.  For  teachers  already  in  service 
membership  may  be  optional,  although  this  constitutes  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
pension  problems — that  of  properly  providing  for  the  retirement  of  teachers  who  have 
not  contributed  throughout  their  active  service.  Probably  the  best  plan  is  to  require 
the  participation  of  all  teachers  toward  a  minimum  protection,  basing  each  teacher's 
contribution  on  the  rate  for  his  age  at  entering  the  service,  and  dividing  l^e  additional 
amount  needed  between  the  teacheito  and  the  public,  so  that  the  oldest  teachers  shall 
be  helped  most. 

It  remains  only  to  say  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  is  in  the  midst  of  the  process 
of  changing  its  own  pension  system  to  the  form  that  has  been  outlined  here  and  that 
it  will  be  glad  to  send  its  studies  of  present  systems  and  its  new  plan  to  anyone  who 
is  interested. 
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NOTBS    ON   THE    LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY   OF   THE    NEW   JERSEY 
35  YEARS'  HALF-PAY  PENSION  LAW. 

By  A.  W.  MiLBURT, 
Secretary  Board  of  Trustees,  Teadiers*  Retirement  Fund  of  New  Jersey, 


1.  Chapter  16,  page  33,  Laws  of  1903,  provided  for  the  retirement,  on  his  own  appli- 
cation, on  half  pay,  of  any  teacher  who  had  served  for  40  years  consecutively  in  the 
same  district,  the  pension  to  be  paid  by  the  school  district  from  which  the  pensioner 
was  retired.  The  employing  board  was  not  given  authority  to  retire  a  teacher  except 
on  his  or  her  application. 

2.  Chapter  103,  page  167,  Laws  of  1906,  provided  retirement  on  half  of  average 
annual  pay  for  last  five  years  of  service,  at  expense  of  the  employing  or  retiring  district, 
of  any  teacher,  principal,  or  superintendent,  on  his  or  her  application  or  by  resolution 
of  the  employing  board,  who  shall  have  been  employed  in  New  Jersey's  public  school 
system  not  less  than  35  years  and  at  least  20  years  in  the  district  in  which  he  or  she 
shall  be  retired .  This  1906  act  was  the  first  to  provide  that  an  employing  board  might 
retire  a  teacher  of  its  own  volition,  without  the  application  or  consent  of  the  teacher. 
It  reduced  the  entire  term  of  service  in  New  Jersey  from  40  to  35  years,  made  service 
in  the  district  at  least  20,  instead  of  40  years,  and  omitted  the  word  "consecutively." 

3.  Chapter  121,  page  286,  Laws  of  1907,  again  amended  the  statute,  but  only  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  district  shall  provide  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  pension. 

All  the  foregoing  acts  provided  that  the  entire  period  of  service  (first  40,  then  35 
years)  shall  be  in  New  Jersey. 

4.  Chapter  276,  page  588,  Laws  of  1911,  changed  this  by  providing  that  the  not  less 
than  35  years*  public  school  service  shall  have  been  performed  "in  this  State  or  in 
any  other  State,'*  provided,  he  or  she  "shall  have  been  emplo3red  at  least  20  years  by 
the  district  which  retires  him  or  her."  Payment  was  to  be  by  the  district.  The 
pension  amounted  to  half  the  average  of  the  last  five  years*  annual  salary.  Retire- 
ment was  on  the  initiative  of  the  teacher  or  of  the  employing  board. 

5.  Chapter  58,  page  89,  Laws  of  1912,  provided  that  "any  teacher,  principal,  or 
superintendent  who  shall  have  been  employed  in  the  public  school  work  not  less 
than  35  years,**  etc.,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  half-pay  pension.  This  amendment  is 
obscure.  The  clause,  "the  public  school  work,**  was  construed  by  some  boards  of 
education  to  mean  that  the  entire  35  years  must  have  been  in  New  Jersey,  and  by 
others  to  mean  only  the  "at  least  20  years,**  in  the  district  from  which  he  or  she  was 
retired ;  that  is,  that  15  of  the  35  years'  service  might  have  been  outside  of  New  Jersey, 
provided  that  "at  least"  20  years*  service  had  been  in  the  district  from  which  the 
party  was  retired  on  pension.  The  amount  of  pension  and  manner  of  payment  were 
not  changed. 

All  the  foregoing  acts,  it  will  be  noted,  prescribed  that  at  least  20  of  the  35  years' 
service  must  be  in  the  district  from  which  the  teacher  was  retired  on  pension,  the 
district  paying  the  pension.  This  was  unfortunate,  because  many  teachers  who  had 
taught  35,  40,  50,  or  even  more  years  in  New  Jersey,  had  never  taught  20  years  in 
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one  district.  The  law  therefore  discriminated  against  these  veterans.  The  original, 
1903,  act  was  40  years  consecutively  in  the  same  district. 

6.  Chapter  268,  page  557,  Laws  of  1914,  amended  the  statute  so  that  "after  a  total 
period  of  not  leas  than  35  years  of  actual  service,  every  teacher,  teacher-clerk,  principal, 
and  person  employed  in  any  supervisory  capacity  in  or  under  any  system  of  freepubliic 
schools  in  this  State  or  any  other  State  ♦  *  *  inrovided  that  the  last  25  years  of 
such  actual  service  shall  have  been  performed  in  this  State, "  shall  on  his  or  her  appli- 
cation or  by  resolution  of  his  or  her  employing  board  be  retired  on  half  the  average 
salary  of  the  last  five  years'  employment,  the  pension  to  be  paid  by  the  State  (not  by 
the  district,  as  theretofore)  and  the  administration  of  the  act  to  be  vested  in  the  State 
department  of  public  instruction.  The  1914  act  created  eligibility  to  pension  under 
several  other  conditions,  but  these  were  intended  to  cover  certain  specific  cases;  they 
do  not  affect  materially  the  main  proposition,  and  are  specified  in  the  tabulation. 

The  transference  of  the  "at  least"  20  years'  experience  from  a  single  district  to  the 
State  at  large  made  the  law  far  more  equitable  than  before,  because  it  protects  all  the 
veteran  teachers  of  the  State,  not  only  those  fortunate  ones  who  have  been  employed 
"at  least  20  years"  in  the  district  from  which  they  were  retired.  Further,  by  trans- 
ferring the  payment  of  the  pension  from  the  district  to  the  State,  the  antagonism  of 
small  and  po<^  country  districts  was  largely  removed,  and  the  teniure  of  teachers  was 
made  more  secure,  as  the  temptation  of  districts  to  "get  rid"  of  a  teacher  to  avoid 
paying  a  pension  was  removed,  at  least  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Experience  indicates,  however,  that  the  State  35  years'  half-pay  pension  act  could 
have  been  more  effectively  safeguarded.  Some  boards  of  education  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  power  granted  by  the  words  "or  by  resolution  of  the  employing 
board  "  to  retire  efficient  teachers  who  have  complied  with  the  time-service  provision, 
even  though  such  teachers  do  not  wish  to  retire  and  protest  against  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  the  motives  of  boards  in  such  cases.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  school  administration  and  human  nature  will  understand  how  spite,  personal 
grievance,  the  fact  that  a  relative  or  friend  wishes  the  position,  etc.,  may  enter  in. 
This  not  only  workB  injury  to  the  individual,  but  it  works  injury  to  the  ^ucational 
system;  it  is  unjust  to  the  taxpayers  who  bear  the  double  burden  of  pension  and  of 
salary  for  the  new  incumbent,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  the  pension  plan,  because  it  is 
likely  to  create  so  heavy  a  pension  tax  thsA  the  system  will  collapse  by  its  own  weight. 
A  disability  provision  should  have  been  added  to  the  35  years'  clause,  and  perhaps 
an  age  limit  without  disability. 
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Burchett,  Beasie  R.,  1419  (22). 
Burg,  J.  C,  73, 1513. 
Bunserstein,  Leo,  298. 
Bumham,  Ernest,  1250  (2),  1688. 
Bumham,  W.  H.,  1109. 
Bums,  J.  A.,  1153, 1412  (20). 
Bunis,  W.  P.,  440. 
Burritt,  B.  B.,  134  (6). 
Burrows,  Hark,  1692. 
Bush,  I.  B.,  695  (4). 
BurfmeU,  W.  F.,697(7). 
BuaiNESS  AND  EDUCATION,  77, 1252  (6),  1419  (24). 

Business  education,  131, 156  (63)-(64),  352, 421  (9), 
491,  598  (9),  659-660,  690  (5),  850, 1049-1051,  1252 
(9),  1380,  1410  (12),  1412  (11),  1413  (9),  1589,  1764, 
1792  (10).  See  alto  Corporation  schools,  De- 
partment STORE  EDUCATION,  VOCATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION. 

Butcher,  C.  W.,  1418  (16). 
Butler,  N.  M.,  600, 968, 1640, 1740. 
Butler,  Pierce,  1412  (5). 
Butler,  8.  R.,  1409  (1). 
Butte,  Mont.,  public  schools,  6. 
Butte,  Mont.    Survey  commission,  6. 
Butterfleld,  K.  L.,  847  (4). 
Butterworth,  J.  E.,  252, 1001. 
Byler,J.  F.,655. 

C. 

Cabot,  EUa  L.,  145, 504, 1029. 

Cajori,  Florian,  1470. 

Calabru,  education,  1362. 

CaldweU,  Jean,  520  (6). 

Caupornu,  elementary  schools,  704. 

California  high  school  teachers'  association,  513. 

California.    State  library,  1230. 

Calvhi,  Henrietta  W.,  1792  (12). 

Campagnac,  E.  T.,  1110. 

Campbell,  T.  H.,  823. 

Campbell,  W.  J.,  416. 

Canada,  education,  1087  (29),  1792  (27),  open-air 

schools,  464  (3). 
Canby,  H.  S.,  441, 969, 1160, 1329, 1514. 
Canter,  H.  V.,  1618  (8). 
CantUo,  J.  L.,  7. 
Capen,  S.  P., 682, 850  (1),  1087  (7).  1238, 1331, 1411  (2), 

1792  (6). 
Caplhiger,  W.  J.,  1413  (16). 


Career,  Choice  op,  1210.   See  qUo  Vocational 

GUIDANCE. 

Carleton,  E.  F.,  417. 
Carlton,  W.  X.  C,  1786. 
Carmichael,  R.  D.,  207. 

Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teadi- 
Ing,  872, 1765. 

CaRNEOIE  POtTNDAnON  POS  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
TEACHINO,  270,  606,  1157. 

Carr,  J.  W.,  156  (28)  (86). 

Carrington,  W.  T.,  432, 590. 

Carroll,  Charles,  782. 

Carroll,  J.  P.,  1412  (6). 

Carruth,  W.  H.,  869. 

Carson,  H.  L.,  853. 

Carter,  O.  L.,  1493  (6). 

Carver,  T.  N.,  582. 

Cary,  C.  P.,  156  (27). 

Castelli,  Giuseppe,  1099. 

Cathouc  church.  See  Roman  Cathouc  church. 

Catholic  education  association,  1412. 

Cell^ier,  L.,  536,  723. 

Central  America,  education,  1087  (30). 

Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics 

teachers,  1247. 
Central  instttute  foe  the  deaf,  St.  Louis, 

1222. 
Certain,  C.C,  1232(2). 
Chabot,  Charles,  1187. 
Chadsey,  C.  E.,  815  (5). 
Chadwlck,  R.  D.,  563. 
Challman,S.  A.,619. 
Chamberlain,  A.  E.,  1493  (7). 
Chamberlain,  A.  H..  156  (27). 
Chamberlain,  G.  A.,  521  (18). 
Chambers,  W.  G.,  308, 355  (9). 
Chancellor,  W.  E.,  609,  791,  874  (22). 
Chandler,  F.  W.,  732. 
Chandler,  W.  L.,  352  (18),  874  (9). 
Chapel],  Harriet,  1357. 
Chapin,  Elisabeth  G.,  486. 
Chapman,  J.  C,  16, 377, 1416  (2). 
(Tharacter  training,  871  (l)-(3),  983. 
Charlottenburg  settlement,  309. 
Charters,  W.  W.,  396. 
Chase,  H.  W.,  693  (5),  1117. 
Cheever,  W.  H.,  156(52). 
Chemistry,  515  (4),  1657, 1674. 
Chengtu  university,  1709. 
Cheyney,  E.G.,601. 
Cheyney,  E.  P.,  1711. 
Chicago,  high  schools,  131  (8);  public  schools,  815 

(0);  school  survey,  360;  trade  agreements,  156  (57); 

vocational  guidance,  665  (3). 
.Chicago.    Board  of  education,  360. 
Chicago.    Board  of  education,  1510. 
Chicago.    Bureau  of  vocational  supervision, 

324. 
Chicago  teachers'  federation,  1510. 
Chicago.    University,  1075. 
Chhj)  labor,  361,  691  (6),  815  (5),  819,  874  (35). 
Child  study,  16-28,  186-198,  374,  376-390,  521  (19;, 

519-557,  633,  721-725,  908-920,  1088  (2),  1117-1122, 

1273-1274,  1419  (14)  (15),  1454-1462, 1648-1654. 
Chh-D  welfare,  470,  541-545, 628-630, 642,:815-819, 

1024-1027, 1191, 1249(5),  1499, 1534. 
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ChUde,  Elisabeth,  336, 369, 468. 

CHiLDRXir,  city  TS.  country,  689  (13);  education, 

156  (36H36),  178,  1437;  hygiene,  156  (65H68); 

vocabularies,  19, 188, 879. 
Children's  utxeatubb,  145,  683,  1350  (6),  1399- 

1400. 

CHILDBXIf'S  FLATS,  403. 

Childksn's  thkatkb,  New  York,  560. 
Chodsbn's  vocabularies,  19, 188, 379. 
GhUds,  H.  O.,  1348  (5),  1373. 
Chiles,  £.  E.,  1135. 

Chdta,  education,  165,  669,  673-673, 1793  (34);  edu- 
cation of  blind,  1331;  universiUes,  1709. 
Chipman,  Miner,  1198  (1). 
Chittenden,  M.  D.,  1090  (6). 

CHRlSnAMITr  AND  EDUCATION,  1565. 

Chun^,  H.  v.,  1660. 

Church  ani>  education,  1413  (10),  1419  (11),  1745. 

Church  college,  1171. 

Churches.   See  Rural  churches. 

ChurchiU,  T.  W.,  1435. 

Cincinnati,  public  schools,  310. 

CiNEifATOORAPH.   See  Movmo  ncruREs. 

Cipriani,  Charlotte  J.,  1641, 1661. 

Citizenship.   Su  Education  and  citizenship. 

Crrr  school  ststems,  1793  (3)  (3). 

Cnnc  education,  134-137, 156  (1),  335-336, 634,  735, 
873  (3)  (4),  1080,  1086-1087,  (18)  (35),  1385-1387, 
1413  (5),  1469, 1583, 1767-1768. 

Civic  universities.  See  Universities  and  col- 
leges, dty. 

Claparede,  B.,  1457. 

Clark,  C.  B.,  159  (13). 

Clark,  Eleanor  J.,  1436. 

Clark,  J.  B.,  1409  (13). 

Clark,  T.  A.,  1515. 

Clark,  W.  A.,  1693. 

Clarke,  Alva,  1430  (16). 

Clarke  Ck>.,  Oa.,  survey,  668. 

Class  periods,  617. 

Classen,  W.  F.,  537. 

Classes,  size,  689  (13). 

Classical  education.   See  Liberal  education. 

Classoicahon  op  schools,  1088  (7  ) 

Claxton,  P.  P.,  56,  134  (3)  (6),  156  (87),  597  (3), 
598  (6),  665  (1),  739  (3),  844  (6),  847  (8),  1061  (1), 
1068  (1),  1549, 1793  (xiii-xx). 

Clayton  Co.,  Oa.,  survey,  537. 

Cleveland,  Elisabeth,  117  (4),  1198  (13). 

Cleveland,  school  system,  170. 

Cloud,  H.  R.,  140. 

Clough,  A.  F.,  1034. 

Clubs,  boys'  and  girls',  1090  (11). 

Coaching  departments,  Pittsburgh,  1334. 

Coffey,  R.  V.,  156  (64),  1380  (3). 

Coffman,  L.  D.,  84, 340, 378, 689  (4). 

Cohen,  J.  H.,  1198  (7). 

Coissac,  J.  B.,  877. 

Colbron,  Grace  I.,  1399. 

Cole,  R.  E.,  1563. 

Cole,  T.  R.,  1343. 

Colebank,O.H.,159(ll). 

Collateral  reading,  1419  (30). 

College  entrance  requirements,  873  (13),  1419 
(1)  (3),  1478. 

College  graduates,  134  (6),  135, 1165, 1169. 


College  professors,  60, 71,  271,  516  (1),  1156, 1621 
(6),  1707. 

College  registrars,  762. 

College  spirit,  601. 

College  students,  78,  598  (11),  965-966, 1159, 1210, 
1520;  geographical  distribution,  1513,  rooming 
canditions,  1524;  sell-supporting,  1515, 1522. 

Colleges.   Su  Higher  education,  UNivERsmES 

AND  COLLEGES. 

ColUns,J.V.,631. 

Cohnan,  Edna  M.,  1752. 

Colossa,  O.  A.,  1126. 

Colton,  Elisabeth  A.,  442,  688  (2),  1056  (1). 

Columbia  university,  78. 

Colvin,  Carl,  1247  (2). 

Colvhi,  8.  8.,  156  (68). 

Colwell,  N.  P.,  661  (1),  1087  (8),  1792  (8). 

C^mhigs,  8.  H.,  1365. 

Commencements,  college,  1710. 

Commercial  club  of  Chicago,  638. 

Commercial  education.  Set  Business  educa- 
tion. 

Commercial  law,  teaching,  131  (5). 

Commonwealth  club  of  California,  639. 

Community  and  school,  1188,  1198  (9),  1356,  1410 
(8),  1420  (15),  1559-1560,  1700. 

Community  centers.  See  Recreation  centers. 
Schools  as  soaAL  centers. 

Composition.  See  Engush  language,  composi- 
tion and  grammar. 

Compulsory  education,  815, 874  (34). 

Comstock,  Anna  B.,  209. 

Comstock,  O.  C,  1621  (8). 

Comstock,  Sarah,  816. 

Condon,  R.  J.,  156(10). 

Conference  on  educational  measurements,  2d,  1248. 

Conference  on  the  education  of  backward,  truant, 
delinquent  and  dependent  children,  1601. 

Congdon,  R.  T.,  727  (1). 

Conklin.E.  0.,397. 

Conrad,  Otto,  713, 733. 

Conrad,  Waldemar,  911. 

CONSOUDATION  OF  SCHOOLS,  149, 518  (6),  947, 1089  (2), 
1305. 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS,  352  (9),  628  (1),  644,  868, 
874(7). 

Convent  education,  1773. 

Converse,  Florence,  1516. 

Conway,  Are.,  Bible  study,  1410  (9). 

Conwell,  L.  R.R.,294. 

Cook,  G.B.,1410(2)(4). 

Cook,  J.  H.,  1089  (2). 

Cook,  J.  W.,  156  (7)  (29)  (30)  (48). 

Cook,  Mrs.  Katherine,  1303. 

Cook,  W.  A.,  253, 1405. 

COOEINO,  350. 

Cooley,  Anna  M.,  657. 

Cooley,  E.  O.,  156  (37),  640-642, 1366. 

Cooley,  R.  L.,  166  (68),  352  (19),  874  (7). 

Coon,  C.  L.,  1421. 

Cooper,  C.  S.,  74, 370, 1100, 1629, 1695. 

Cooper,  Elizabeth,  241. 

Cooper,  F.B.,  874  (27). 

Cooper,  Lane,  31, 1471. 

Cooper,  Mary  J.,  1419  (28). 

Cooper,  W.  A.,  1127. 
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CURBENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBIICATIONS. 


COOPERAHTEINDVSTBULTRAININO,  1369. 

Coordination  OF  STUDIES,  1119, 1280. 

Cope,  H.  F.,  824,  1745. 

Copp,  Gertrude  M.,  1622  (11). 

Cpppinl,  Pompeo,  1420  (11). 

Corbin,  A.  E.,  352  (3). 

Corbly,L.J.,156(44). 

Comer,  Margaret,  1649. 

Comlll,C.H.,162. 

Comman,  O.  P.,  696  (12),  1068. 

cobporation  schools,  352,  874  (9). 

Correlation,  1119, 1280. 

Correspondence  study,  1783. 

Corson,  O.T.,  355  (8). 

Cory,  C.  L.,  1036. 

Co8tello,W.M.,1412(10). 

Coulter,  J.  L.,  1409  (4). 

Coulter,  J.  M.,  32, 210, 1662. 

Country  church,  education,  etc.   See  Rural 

CHX7RCH,  education,  etc. 
County  unit  system,  90, 150,  243, 1308, 1410  (4). 
Coursault,  J.  H.,  75. 
CoxTRSE  or  study.   5m  Cxtrriculum  . 
Courtis,  S.  A.,  157  (5),  378,  538, 1248  (3)  (9). 
Courtis  test,  384, 549. 
Crabtree,  J.  W.,  156  (30)  (44)  (92),  1250  (5). 
Cragun,  J.  B.,  156  (61). 
Craig,  J.  D.,  330. 
Craighead,  E.B.,  598  (8). 
CrampUm,  C.  W.,  100. 
Cranston,  Earl,  1713. 
Crawford,  Caroline,  691  (11),  1663. 
Crawford,  Mary,  564. 
Crawford,  W.  H.  765., 

Crawshaw,  F.  D.,  119,  242, 1413  (4),  1575,  1622  (14). 
Crawshaw,  W.  H.,  1090  (2). 
Credaro,  Luioi,  164. 
Credit  for  quauty,  1730. 
Crippled  cmLDREN,  674, 676. 
Critchett,  E.  T.,  156  (79). 
Croiset,  Alfred,  176. 
Cromer,  Lord,  1767. 
Cromer,  P.  E.,  1089  (1). 
Cromle,  W.  J.,  1735. 
Cromwell,  A.  D.,  1377. 
Crooks,  Nellie,  1762. 
Cross,  E.  A.,  632. 
Crossfleld,  R.  H.,  1413  (3). 
Crotben,  S.  McC..  1517. 
Crow,  Martha  F.,  1304. 
Crulckshank,  L.  D.,  464  (1). 
Onbberley,  E.  P.,  85, 156  (18),  243, 1176, 1338-1340, 

1342, 1633, 1607  (8),  1759. 
CuUen,  Ella  &l.,  815  (6). 
Gulp,  Vernon,  1466. 
Culter,  H.  M.,  907  (1). 

GXTLTURAL  EDUCATION.     Su  LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 

Culture,  176, 705,  711, 903, 972, 1267, 1636, 1644. 

Gumming^,  F.  L.,  1188. 

Cunningham,  8.  W.,  105. 

Currell,  W.  8.,  1331. 

Current  educational  conditions,  6-11,  89  (9), 

164-172, 174, 359-367, 370,  626-534,  689  (1),  701-711, 

883-801,  1090  (12),  1006-1106,  1257-1262, 1424-1436, 

1626-1637. 
Current  events,  teaching,  404,  409  (1),  1138, 1416 

(12). 


Curriculum,  166  (16)  (17)  (31),  150;(4)  (7),  277, 291, 
421  (l)-(3),  874  (13)  (14),  1088  (3)  (4),  1179, 1409  (9); 
elementary  school,  167  (1),  613  (2),  874  (19),  1412 
(9);  high  school,  61-^,  421  (10),  428,  693  (3),  962, 
1312, 1603;  rural  school,  606  (8),  1080  (4),  1090  (6); 
unirentty  and  college,  688  (3). 

Curtis,  H.  8.,  104, 1016, 1760. 

Curtis,  J.  W.,  1060. 

Cuahman,  TJiHuyi  8.,  319. 

Cutler,  U.  W.,  1033. 

Cycle  system,  secondary  schools,  688. 

D. 

Dabney,  C.  W.,  76, 166  (3),  264, 508  (1S),?»2, 970. 

Dale  Co.,  Ala.,  Illiteracy,  1096. 

Daly,  J.  J.,  1412  (21). 

DaNONQ  IN  mOH  SCHOOLS,  1606. 

Daniels,  Josephus,  1713. 

Dann,  O.  J.,  211. 

Dann,  H.  B.,  1419  (31). 

Danstillb  moH  school,  422. 

Dayenport,  Eugene,  474,  620  (1),^680;(3),  1347  (1), 

1618(1). 
Davenport,  F.  I.,  610. 
Davis,  Anne  8.,  324, 666  (S),'844  (8). 
Davis,  C.  O.,  616  (1),  926. 
Davis,  Dora  W.,  1746. 
Davis,  E.  H.,  762  (6). 
Davis,  F.  E.,  1420  (16). 
Davis,  O.  Q.,  674. 
Davis,  J.  B.,  601  (2),  1374. 
Davis,  J.  M.,  693  (6). 
Davis,  J.  W.,  354  (8). 
Davis,  R.  W.,  516  (6). 
Davis,  T.  8.,  094  (7). 
Davis,  W.  H.,  688  (6). 
Dawsey,  J.  J.,  1088  (7). 
Dawson,  Jean,  912. 
Day,  Q.  P.,  962  (2). 
Deaf  and  dumb,  education,  862, 864-865, 1061-1066 , 

1222, 1603-1604,  1776,  1792  (19);  manual  training, 

1412  (23). 
Dealey,  Hermione  L.,  1161. 
Dean,  A.  D.,  361, 832,  874  (6),  1427. 
Dean,  Maria  M.,  344. 
Dean,  Minnie  F.,  1049  (6). 
Dearborn,  G.  Van  N.,  1440. 
Debating,  1129. 
Defectives,  144, 301, 344, 346, 501-503, 674-679, 863- 

866, 874  (27)  (29).    8u  also  BUND;  CRIPPLED  CHIL- 
Hdren;    Deaf  and  dumb;    Exceptional  chil- 
dren; Feeble-minded. 
DefTenbaugh,  W.  8.,  86, 159  (15),  1087  (4),  1616,«1793 

(3). 
Dbqrees,  1621  (2);  District  of  Columbia,  1530;lhon- 

orary,  962  (1). 
Delannoy,  Paul,  870. 
Delinquency,  142-144, 345, 501-503, 674-679, 874  (28) 

1025, 1305, 1420  (4),  1601  (3). 
Deming,  Clarence,  766. 
Deming,  8eymour,  1712. 
Democracy  and  education.   See  Edugaixon  and 

democracy. 
De  M(Mitmorency,  J.  E.  G.,  622. 
DENMARK,  educaUon,  166  (37),  1307, 1420  (2),  1791. 
Denniston,  L.  N.,  1033. 
Denny,G.H.,698(9). 
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BlNOMINAnONAL  SCHOOLS,  635,  766, 1067  (26),  1171» 

nM,17«2(23). 
Dental  cunics,  333. 
Bbmtal  BDUCAnON,  383, 668, 1600-1601. 
Dental  faonltics  association  of  Amflriean  unhranl- 

ties,1600. 

BXNTAL  HTOIBNX,  299. 

Benyer,  Ck>].  High  schools  coondl,  110. 

DzrABTMENT  8T0BX  KDVCAIION,  1198  (1)  (2). 
DBPARTMENT  STORB  BDVCATION  ASSOOAtlON,  1196 
(2). 

Bepabtmental  teachxno,  etomontarysdiools,  189 

(15),  288. 
Derrick,  Cahrin,  1601  (3). 
Detbout,  immigrant  education,  1396. 
Detterer,  R.  F.,  1622  (6). 

DEUTSCH-St^DAMEBIKAinSCHE  INSItTUT,  703. 

Deutsche  kindebscuutztao,  311. 

Deutscdier    chrerverein.    Pftdagogbche    lentrale, 

1101. 
Devine,E.T.,156(8). 
Dewey,  Evelyn,  883. 

Dewey,  John,  134  (9),  266, 475, 611, 643, 883, 1356. 
DxwET,  John,  843»  1363. 
Dewey,  W.  A.,  1087  (9>. 
De  Wolfe,  L.  A.,  489  (6). 
Deyoe,  A.  M.,  8, 690  (2). 
Dick,  wmiam,  1722. 
Dickey,  F.  A.,  1162. 
Dickinson,  Edward,  734. 

DiCTATINO  MACHINES,  USO  in  SChOOls,  392. 

Dieterang,  Paul,  1642. 

Dillard,  Annie,  1489. 

Dillard,  J.  H.,  767. 

Dflle,  Alvin,  1420  (12). 

DiUan,  J.  A.,  1412  (17). 

Direct  method,  language  teaching,  57241290. 

DiEBCTOBT,  educational,  1103, 1615. 

Disbrow,  R.  A.,  113. 

Disciples  of  Chbist,  education,  636. 

Discipline,  1090  (8).    See  also  School  manaoe- 

MKNT. 

Dishonesty,  1778. 

Dively,  M.  A.,  1419  (13). 

Dix,  O.  H.,  633. 

Dixon,  W.  W.,  1252  (7). 

Dockeray,  F.  C,  1660. 

Dodd,A.E.,120, 1753. 

Dodson,  J.  M.,  1053  (6),  1664. 

Doberty,  W.  J.,  1191. 

Dolan,  Margaret,  489  (4). 

DoU,£.A.,22. 

Domestic  SCIENCE.   5m  Home  economics. 

Donaldson,  J.  S.,  352  (17). 

Donovan,  J.  J.,  1544. 

D'Ooge,  B.  L.,  1472. 

Dooley,  C.  R.,  1083. 

Dooley,  L.  W.,  476. 

Dooley,  W.  H.,  886. 

DoagBn,M.M.,874(25). 

Dougherty,  N.  F.,  352  (12). 

Doughty,  W.  F.,  1420  (3). 

Douglas,  M.  E.,  352  (4). 

Douglass,  A.  A.,  748, 948. 

Downey,  Mary  E.,  1232  (3). 

Downing,  E.  R.,  33, 254, 1247  (5). 

Doyne,  J.  J.,  156  (47). 
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DbamatUCATION,  44,  155  (5),  205,  401,  560,  691  (11), 

1466, 1663. 
DBAwmo,  51, 831  (1)  (14) (15),  1419 (7);  blackboard, 

831  (14);  tests,  1273. 
Dbbams,  1455. 
DBE88MASINO,  1023  (11). 

Drever,  James,  370. 
Dreyftiss,  J.,  1010. 
Driggs,  F.  M.,  1061  (6). 
Dmmmond,  Margaret,  380. 
Drummond,  W.  B.,  1011, 1458. 

DDSBELDOBT,  SChOOlS,  801. 

Dnggan,  M.  L.,  041-^2, 1428. 

Duhem,  Pierre,  163  (10),  580. 

Duley,  W.  J.,  644. 

DumviUe,  Benjamin,  1441. 

DuNTEBMLiNE,  Scot.,  dental  clinic,  333. 

Dunkelberger,  O.  F.,  1419  (8). 

Dmm,  A.  W.,  735, 1080, 1067  (18). 

Donney,  J.  A.,  1412  (11). 

Durell,  Fletcher,  121. 

Dutton,  Emily  H.,  1066  (3)  (4). 

Duval,  P.,  1102. 

Dwan,  Stephen,  158  (14). 

Dyer,  Isadora,  851  (1). 

Dyer,  W.  A.,  391. 

Dykema,  P.  W.,  156  (60),  926. 

E. 

Eadie,  Ethel  M.,  1418  (13). 

Earhart,  Gertrude,  1128. 

Earhart,  Lida  B.,  177. 

Earhart,  WIU,  517  (2). 

Earls,  Michael,  1253. 

Early,  J.  J.,  418. 

Early,  W.  I.,  607  (1). 

Eastern  art  and  manual  training  teachers'  associa- 
tion, 831. 

Eaton,  Anne  T.,  1076. 

Eaton,  Jeanette,  659. 

Eberhard, ,  855. 

Eberle,  W.  F.,  1419  (14). 

Eby,  Frederick,  312, 1566. 

Economic  value  of  education,  1677. 

Economics,  1415  (3),  1416  (5). 

Economy  of  time,  61-^,  156  (31),  157  (1),  291, 
1618  (3),  1641.    See  aUo  Cubbiculum. 

Eddhis,  A.  W.,  141, 1420  (4). 

E  DEN  Hall,  Yobkshire,  4. 

Education.  See  Cubbent  educational  condi- 
tions; HlSTOBY  OF  education. 

Education  and  citizenship.  See  Crv'ic  educa- 
tion. 

Education  and  community.  See  Community 
AND  school. 

Education  and  cbime,  143. 

Education  and  democbacy,  126,  156  (6),  158  (2), 
544,  764,  767,  873  (2),  1160, 1327, 1758. 

Education  and  industby,  1576, 1622  (8). 

Education  and  politics,  456, 1319. 

e  ducation  and  sociausm,  626. 

Education  and  society,  156  (8),  805, 1412  (4),  1712. 

Education  and  state,  518  (8),  977,  1068  (6),  1186, 
1331, 1412  (3),  1418  (9),  1420  (3). 

Education  extension,  156  (45),  354  (3),  866-868, 
809,  1073-1074,  1228-1229,  1237,  1396-1398,  1606, 
1782-1784;  records,  1617.  Su  also  Univebstty 
extension. 
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Educational  ovidancx,  16, 794, 1412  (14). 
Educational  bistort.   See  Hutort  or  bduca- 

T10N. 

Educational  idbals,  8M,  1340  (8),  13S0  (3),  1383  (1). 

Educational  mbasurbmxnts,  1348. 

Educational  froorxss,  1349  (l),  1618  (3). 

Educational  pstcholoot,  16-38,  IM  (14),  158  (18), 
186-198,  376-^90,  64»^7,  731-735,  793,  794,  803, 
908-930, 1117-1132, 1373-1374, 1454-14«2, 1648-1654. 

Educational  surtrts.  Su  Suryrts,  eduoa- 
tkmal. 

Educational  trsts,  549-560, 554, 1117, 1130^  ISSO  (4), 

1410  (1),  1654.     8U  OlfO  INTRLUORNCR  TR8T8  and 

namee  ofnU^feeU  and  namee  oftettt. 
Educational  valurs,  1114. 
Educators,  1356, 1623-1634. 
Edwards,  C.  B.,  1418  (11). 
Edwards,  O.  C,  1358. 
EmORNCT,  131, 355  (1),  518  (7),  697  (1),  930,  996, 

1438;  tests,  89,  695  (4),  1090  (4),  1371, 1413  (6),  1416. 
Egbert,  J.  C,  1073. 
Eggar,  W.  D.,  312. 
Eikenberry,  W.  L.,  308. 
Elderton,  Ethel  M.,  1652. 

'  ELRCTIVR  8T8TRM,  960. 

ELRCTRicmr,  elementary  problems,  574. 

Elrmrntart  RDUCAnoN,  49, 156  (35H36),  157, 158 
(5),  159  (13),  695  (3),  890,  898,  1068  (6),  1090  (7), 
1413  (3),  1419  (26)-(29),  1436,  1447;  state  vs.  looal 
control,  1085. 

Elrmrntart  school  and  moH  school,  290, 513  (1), 

1418  (4). 

EUMINAHON,  586,  588,  694  (7),  607  (6).  See  also 
Backward  cmLDRRN;  Rrtardation. 

Eliot,  C.  W.,  9,  70  (1),  1518. 

Euzabrth  Mccormick  opkn-air  schools,  464  (4). 

Elllfl,  J.  D.,  844  (1),  1150. 

Elliott,  C.  H.,  792. 

ElUott,  E.  C,  243,  364  (5),  874  (31),  1340. 

Elliott,  W.  B.,  850  (2). 

Ellis,  Evelyn,  1685. 

Elwell,  F.  H.,  1049  (5). 

Elwood,  De  Witt,  1618  (4). 

Emerson,  E.  C,  831  (11). 

Emrrson,  R.  W.,  1272. 

Enqinrrrino  bduoation,  1036, 1216, 1503. 

Enoinrrrino  rxtrnsion,  597. 

England,  education,  161,  359,  522-523,  542,  1105, 
1423, 1444, 1632;  soientlflc  achievements,  546;  pre- 
vocational  education,  1135;  universities  and  col- 
leges, 369. 

English  lanouaor,  business,  1252  (8);  compositloo 
and  grammar,  37,  167  (9),  303,  214,  216,  227,  376, 
396, 411, 567, 727, 738, 1120, 1130, 1248  (6),  1468, 1679; 
pre-vocational,  1284;  pronunciation,  930;  teaching, 
225,  564,  565,  570,  931,  1279,  1282,  1409  (5),  1660^ 
1672;  elementary  schools.  521  (13),  1128, 1677;  high 
schools,  158  (7),  1419  (19);  to  foreigners,  1667.  Sea 
ai$o  Litrraturr;  Oral  English. 

English  litrraturr.   See  Litrraturr. 

Erb,  J.  L.,  421  (16),  1277. 

Erler,  Ernst,  1630. 

Espenshade,  A.  H.,  762  (2). 

Ethical  TRAiNiNa,  1108. 

Ettinqrr  schrmr,  elementary  schools,  1427. 

EUGRNICS,  1249  (3),  1662. 


BUROn,'ediie«tldn,  1087  (33)  (34)  (35),  1631,  1793 
(81)  (33);  schools  for  deaf,  1066;  vocatioiial  educa- 
tion, 640. 

BUROPRAM  WAR  AND  CULTURR,  1636. 

BUROTRAN  WAR  AND  RDUCATION,  5,  137,  373,  275, 

865, 394, 403, 706, 708,  710, 882, 885, 1030, 1103, 1107, 

1418  (1),  1539. 
Evans,  C.  E.,  379, 449. 
Evans,  F.  H.,  874  (34). 
Evans,  H.  R.,  1087  (37),  1793  (35). 
Evans,  L.  B.,  1068  (3). 
Bvaiis,M.O.,/r.,480(3). 
Evans,  W.  P.,  530  (3). 
EVRNING  SCHOOLS,  134, 866, 874  (34),  1198  (10),  1307- 

1398. 
Everly,  H.  R.,  1088. 
Everly,  L.  L..  691  (10). 
Evolution,  1663. 
Examinations,   791,   1178,   1344,   1541.   See  aiao 

Educational  TR8T8;  Intrlugrncr  trsts. 

EZCRPTIONAL  CHILDRRN,  156  (85),  521  (19),  553, 
1067-1073,  1333-1387,  1391-1385,  1410  (5),  1415  (8), 
1601-1605,  1777-1781.  See  alto  Backward  chil- 
drrn;  Drtrctivrs. 

Excursions,  1133. 

Exner,  M.  J.,  1185. 

EXTRRDfRNTAL  PRDAGOOT,  1109. 

ExTRNSioN,  Education.   See  Education  kxtrn- 

son;  Univrbritt  rxtrnsion. 
Eyerly,  E.  K.,  697  (5). 
Etrs,  1013. 

F. 

Factort  schools,  1373. 

Facultiks,  college,  598  (3).    See  al$o  Collrgr  pro- 

PRS80R8. 

FagioU,  Emilia,  1397. 

Fahey,  Sara  H.,  591. 

Fairbanks,  H.  W.,  399. 

Fairchild,  E.  T.,  166  (7),  847  (9). 

Fairoloogh,  H.  R.,  513  (5). 

Fairhopr,  Ala.,  educational  experiment,  603  (1). 

Fairley,  William,  728  (5). 

Fargo  collrgr,  1197. 

Farm  womrn,  583, 946. 

Farmer,  A.  N.,  761. 

Farming  LiTR.   5ee  Rural  utr. 

Farrand,  Wilson,  540. 

Farrington,  F.  E.,  1257, 1631. 

Farwell,  H.  W.,  77. 

Fatigur,  1650. 

Faxon,  Grace  B.,  808. 

Fay,  E.  A.,  1792  (19). 

Fay,  Lucy  E.,  1076. 

Feagin,  W.  F.,  1409  (2). 

Frdrral  grants,  1177. 

Federation  of  Illinois  colleges,  963. 

Frrrlr-mindro,  22, 1226, 1415  (1),  1777. 

Feeney,  Clara  M.,  1378. 

Feldbaum,  Emma,  154. 

Felmley,  David,  156  (28)  (43). 

Feminear,  Delphine,  1409  (10). 

Ferren,  H.  M.,  927. 

Fees,  S.  D.,  443,  603. 

Frstivals,  739. 

FiCHTR,  J.  O.,  1639. 
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Fidler,  Thurba,  1692. 

Field,  J.  M.,  1418  (10). 

Field,  Jessie,  244. 

Fllmore,  A.  L.,  1419  (30). 

FiKANCi.   5ee  School  ruNM. 

FInepm,  T.  E.,  830, 1306, 1734. 

Finley,  J.  H.,  70  (6),  213,  664, 874  (13). 

Flimey,  H.  A.,  1618  (10). 

Fms  nucvsMTioN,  94. 

Fiicber,  Aloys,  541. 

Fischer,  R.,  966. 

Fisher,  O.  E.,  465. 

Fisher,  O.  J.,  304. 

Fisher,  M.  O.,  1419  (31). 

FiSHiB,  Isaac,  340. 

Fisk,  C.  R.,  1091. 

Fits-gerald,  7.  D.,  314. 

FiUpatrick,  E.  A.,  135. 

FiUpatrick,  F.  A.,  3. 

nagg,M.I.,156(55). 

Fl^gstad,  C,  400. 

FlemingtOD,  Mary  B.,  1415  (10). 

Fletcher,  Mabel,  1077. 

Fletcher,  Thomai,  409  (4). 

Flexner,  Abraham,  1883. 

Flood,  J.  E.,  1413  (13). 

Florian,  Pierre,  538. 

Flynn,  W.  J.,  988, 1414  (1). 

Foerster,  F.  W.,  1537. 

FoBB8TK»,  F.  W.,  716, 738. 

Fof^,  H.  W.,  511,  692  (4),  096  (7)  (8),  1064,  1341, 

1249  (4),  1806-1807, 1430  (3),  1798  (4). 
Foo0,C.S.,519(l). 
Football,  308, 353  (4). 
Forbes,  C.H.,137& 
Forbii8h,W.  B.,470.' 

FOKEION  POFULATION.     Set  iMMiaRAKTS. 

FomXION  8WDENTS,  343, 1388. 

Forgan,  D.  R.,  1049  (2). 

Forrest,  W.  M.,  1498  (1)  (4). 

FoET  Scott,  Kans.  Pioplb's  collbob,  323, 606» 

Foster,  J.  M.,  433. 

Foster,  L.  F.,  1589. 

Foster,  W.  H.,  1139. 

Foster,  W.L.,  399. 

Foster,  W.  T.,  366, 691  (8),  1014, 1349  (7),  1519-1530, 

1554-1555. 
Fonst,  J.  L.,  1413  (11). 
Fowler,  H.  T.,  1198. 
Fowler,  N.C.,  660. 
Fox,  D.  R.,  78. 
Fox,  O.  L.,  949. 
Francs,  decadence,  1685;  education,  173,  536,  543^ 

882, 1067  (38). 
Fbancis  W.  Pabkbb  school,  1264. 
Frank,  Maude  M.,  72  (6). 
Fbaicktubton-thb-Main.     Municipal    umtvbb- 

SITT,264. 

FBATBENTriBS,  College,  268,  987,  1882;  hi^  school, 

811, 1607. 
Frayser,  Nannie  L.,  684. 
Fkasier,C.R.,158(5). 

Fbbbdom  op  tbachino.   8€€  Academic  pebbdom. 
Freeman,  F.  N.,  84, 157  (7),  550. 
Freeman,  J.  E.,  691  (5). 
French,  H.  E.,  1415  (5). 
Febnch  cultueb,  176. 
Febkch  lanouaoe,  teaching,  Alsace,  1688. 


Febnch  science  vs.  Obeman  soencb,  589. 

Febnch  thought  vs.  Obeman  thought,  1627. 

Fresno  state  normal  school,  106. 

Friend,  L.  L.,  150  (9). 

FrieseU,  H.  E.,  1691  (3). 

Frit80h,E.A.,122. 

Frodsham,  O.  H.,  1666. 

Ftohmin,  Daniel,  1464. 

Froom,  Hulda,  907  (6). 

Froet,  Norman,  686, 1344. 

Fryer,  John,  1331. 

Fullan,  M.  T.,  1409  (18). 

FuUerton,O.S.,79. 

Fur8t,ayde,1066(3). 

FutraU,.J.  C,  1531. 

G. 

Oallaher,  J.  E.,  1061  (3). 

OaUoway,  Lee.,  1088. 

(3amble,C.  B.,1409(9). 

Games,  53.   8u  otoo  Plat  and  platgeounds. 

Oammans,  H.  W.,  315, 786. 

(Hnsberg,  Frits,  714. 

Oaedena  ageicultueal  high  school,  Los  An- 
geles,1768. 

Oaedens,  486^489. 

Oanlini,F.V.,363. 

(Gardner,  C.  8.,  1083. 

(Jamett,  J.  C.  M.,  1576. 

Oabt  system,  386,  854,  (3),  453,  466,  607-608,  613, 
788, 790, 874  (16),  1018, 1147, 1363  (3),  1410  (7),  1437, 
1738. 

Oasquet,  OvUnal,  168  (4). 

Gast,  Paol,  703. 

(}a8ton,C.R.,566. 

(}atton.  Harper,  1418  (13). 

Gauss,  C.  F.,  1533. 

(Javin,  F.  P.,  1418  (6). 

Gayler,  G.  W.,  1618  (5),  1760. 

Gehrkens,K.W.,739(3). 

General  education  board,  167. 

(General  federation  of  women's  clubs,  665. 

Obogeapht,  38,  48, 156  (78)  (74),  157  (11),  311,  806, 
899, 691  (9),  982-988, 1134, 1144, 1396, 1419  (9),  1486, 
1666. 

George,  Anne  E.,  1061  (7),  1087  (15). 

Oboequ,  rural  schools,  430. 

Georgia.    Dept.  of  education,  637, 941-943, 1438. 

Gerald,  BnOier,  1413  (19). 

Geeman  cultueb,  706,  711, 1644. 

Geeman  language,  teaching,  515  (3),  691  (8),  927, 
1292, 1419  (25). 

Geeman  science  vs.  Febnch  science,  589. 

Geeman  thought  vs.  Febnch  thought,  1627. 

Geemant,  education,  866,  425,  536,  647, 1106-1107, 
1485,  1444,  1630, 1686;  industrial  education,  1089; 
military  education,  866-856,  1696;  moral  educa- 
tion, 821;  pubUc  schools,  1434;  scholarship,  706; 
school  law,  1094;  unlversitlee,  447;  vocational  edu- 
cation, 483, 641-642, 1389. 

Genmki,  Katherine  F.,  1265. 

(}errish,  Carolyn  M.,  216, 568, 1279. 

Gerwlg,O.W.,1414(8). 

Gibbs,C.E.,40L 

Giddlngs,  F.  H.,  174L 

Giese,  Frits,  918. 

GlITBD  CmLDEBN.     5ee  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDEBN. 

Gilbert,  W.  H.,  131  (3). 
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GUchrist,  Elizabeth,  1419  (10). 
GUI,  W.  h.,  136. 
Gillette,  J.  M.,  1442. 
OUpatrick,  Rose  A.,  1665. 

OnURD  OOLLEOE,  148. 

O1BL8,  education,  666, 1415  (14);  employment,  664; 

vocational  education,  1772.   See  aUo  Woman. 
Girls'  and  bots'  clubs,  1090  (11). 
Gintenberg,  J.,  1069. 
Git8on,T.,371. 
Olrens,  W.  B.,  105. 
Gladden,  Washington,  114. . 
Glade,  E.  J.,  156  (63). 
Gleason,  R.  P.,  1419  (4). 
Goddard,  H.  N.,  1379. 
Goebel,  Julius,  516  (2). 
GOmNOEN.   University,  273. 
Goldberger,  H.  H.,  1562. 
Qompers,  Samuel,  117  (2),  320, 1198  (5),  1323. 
Goodman,  R.  N.,  1754. 
Goodnow,  F.  J.,  894, 978  (2). 
CtoodseU,  WillysUne,  326. 
Gordon,  E.  B.,  1742. 
Goudge,  Mabel,  381. 
Gowans,  E.  G.,  875  (5). 
Gowans,  Ethel,  489  (2). 
GradenwiU,  Alfred,  1595. 
Grading,  695  (2),  1004, 1090  (5),  1527, 1618  (9),  1698. 

See  aUo  Markino;  Promotion  of  pumls. 
Graham,  B.  G.,  1419  (16). 
Graham,  Clara  E.,  520  (3). 
Graham,  E.  K.,  768, 978  (4). 
Grammar.   See  English  language,  composition 

and  grammar. 
Grammatical  nomenclature,  410, 1412  (17),  1661. 
Grant,  R.  A.,  131  (7). 
Graves,  F.  P.,  1092. 
Graves,  8.  M.,  1777. 
Gray,  A.  A.,  1163. 
Gray,  C.  T.,  382. 
Gray,  M.D.,  1280. 
Gray,  W.  B.,  157  (6). 
Great  Brftain,  education,  1087(31),  1261, 1792  (29). 

See  also  England. 
Greek  language,  teaching,  561,  1145,  1280,  1419 

(22). 
Green,  C.  C,  755, 874  (32). 
Green,  J.  M.,  874  (13). 
Green,  L.  M.,  1596. 
Green,  R.  P.,  1413  (10). 
Greenberg,  Morris,  35,  X31  (1)  (14). 
Greene,  C.  A.,  692  (9). 
Greenwood,  J.  M.,  156  (7)  (21). 
Gregg,  F.  M.,  1155. 
Gregory,  Emily  R.,  131S. 
Griffin,  I.  C,  693  (4). 
Griffin,  J.  T.,  91, 1388. 
Griffith,  I.  S.,  645, 1200, 1622  (13). 
Grlgg8,E.H.,355(6)(7). 
Griggs,  W.  C,  874  (30). 
Grossmann,  M.  P.  E.,  156  (32),  1070, 1391. 
Grove,  W.  D.,  520  (5). 
Grove  Citt  college,  1170. 
Gruenberg,  B.  C,  217, 1319. 
Grundtvig,  N.  F.  8.,  156  (37). 
Grupe,  Mary  A.,  237. 
Graver,  E.  A.,  1061  (10). 
Guatemala,  education,  168. 


Ouilbert,E.F.,305. 
Guitteau,  W.  B.,363. 
Oumprecht,  Ferdinand,  1182. 
Gundelflnger,  G.  F.,  971. 
GustaCson,  Lewis,  1198  (8). 
Guthrie,  W.  D.,  1747. 
Gutsoh,M.R,,  409,(1). 
OUYAU,  J.  M.,  713. 
Gwinn,  J.  M.,  156  (21). 


Haaren,  J.  H.,  156  (56). 

Haberman,  J.  v.,  1459. 

Hackney,  E.T.,  994. 

Haddock,  J.  N.,  1312. 

Hadley,  A.  T.,  1597. 

Hadley,  Chalmers,  1607  (3). 

Hftnnsler,  William,  1281. 

Hagarty,E.  W.,1418(5). 

Haggerty,  M.  E.,  914, 1248  (2). 

Hahn,H.H.,36,627. 

Haight,  Elisabeth  H.,  968. 

Haight,H.  W.,804. 

Hailmann,  W.  N.,  938. 

Haines,  J.  F.,  873  (12). 

Haines  practice  school,  122. 

HaU,  G.  8.,  137, 769, 1643. 

HaU,  Mary  E.,  156  (84),  1232  (1). 

Hall,0.  E.,518(6). 

Hall,  R.D.,  667. 

Hall,  8.  C,  1088  (4). 

Hall,  Sylvia,  1419  (20). 

Hall,  W.  8.,  515  (5). 

Hall-Quest,  A.  L.,  688  (6),  796,  895, 1493  (5),  1538. 

Hamburg.    Kunstgewerbeschule,  1547. 

Hamilton,  F.  E.  E.,  1713. 

Hamilton,  J.  W.,  1713. 

Hamilton,  Maud,  559. 

Hamilton,  R.  L.,  1211. 

Hamilton,  W.  I.,  156  (3). 

Hamlin,  Myra  8.,  1723. 

Hammond,  L.  L.,  1419  (24). 

Hammond,  Ind.,  education,  834. 

Hamor,  W.  A.,1367. 

Handschhi,  C.  H.,  737. 

Handwritino,  21,  34, 157  (7),  197,  382,  550,  917,919. 

Haney,  J.  P.,  831  (16),  1039, 1130. 

Haniphy,  J.  A.,  817. 

Hanmer,  L.  F.,  159  (6),  1353. 

Hanna,  J.  C,  421  (10),  1247  (9). 

Hannah,  I.  C,  1632. 

Hansis,  May,  1409  (14). 

Hapgood,  E.  G.,  871  (4). 

Harbold,  P.  M.,  696  (5). 

Hardwick,  Rose  S.,  1462. 

Hardy,  E.  L.,  704. 

Harker,  J.  R.,  963  (2). 

Harkness,  Mary  L.,  972. 

Harlan,  C.  L.,  321,  458,  689  (12). 

Harmon,  J.  L.,  1413  (9). 

Harms,  L.  A.  P.,  41. 

Harper,  Jane  R.,  1040. 

Hanii,  H.  J.,  566. 

Harris,  H.  8.,  259. 

Harris,  J.  H.,  280,  288. 

Harris,  Pauline,  515  (3). 

Harris,  W.  T.,  1422. 

Harrison,  T.  P.,  693  (7). 
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Hart,  J.  K.,  158  (17). 

Hartnacke, ,  1020. 

Hartwell,  8.  O..  874  (34). 

Habvabd  university,  publications,  1714;  religious 
life,  115. 

Habvard  univebsitt.    Librabt,  1613. 

Harvey,  L.  D.,  156  (7)  (31),  521  (9). 

Harvey,  N.  A.,  383. 

Hateh,  B.  L.,  1088  (3). 

Hau^ton,  P.  D.,  353  (4). 

Hawau,  vocational  education,  1756. 

Hay,  Ethel  J.,  1415  (13). 

Hayden,  P.  C,  218. 

Hayward,  F.  H.,  219. 

Hasard,  (Caroline,  496.  , 

Heald,  F.  E.,  1213. 

Health,  aobool  children,  1181. 

Health  wobk,  Pubuc,  492,661  (4). 

Healy,  William,  142, 1778. 

Heatheblt  school  of  fine  abt,  London,  408. 

Heck,  W.  H.,  512,  585, 1539. 

Hedges,  Anna  C,  1577. 

Hedler,  A.,  857. 

Hedlund,  C.  N.,  300. 

Heffelfinger,  Lilly,  907  (2). 

HeiTron,  J.  L.,  851  (4),  1053  (4). 

Hegland,  Marttai,  1791. 

Heilman,  J.  D.,  806. 

Hehn,  M.  C,  592. 

H^mon,  F^x,  715, 1443. 

Henderschott,  F.  C,  1033. 

Henderson,  Bertha,  1666. 

Henderson,  J.  L.,  159  (7),  1502. 

Henderson,  W.  H.,  833, 1578. 

Hendrixson,  W.  S.,  690  (4). 

Hendy,  J.  R.,  542. 

Henke,  F.  X.,  122. 

Henke,  Franoesca  A.,  1667. 

Hebbabt,  J.  F.,  1642. 

HEBEDrrr,  1662. 

Herget,  Ant.,  884. 

Herricht,  A.,  94. 

Herzberg,  M.  J.,  1078. 

Hettt  Bbowne  method,  391. 

Hewitt,  J.  H.,  80. 

Heyl,  C.  C,  1503. 

Heywang,  E.,  1030. 

Hiatt,  J.  8.,  1246. 

Hibben,  J.  O.,  138. 

Hickey,  A.  F.,  1412  (13). 

Hictonan,  H.  B.,  345. 

Hicks,  F.  C,  680. 

Hierl,  Ernst,  696. 

High  school  and  colleoe,  156  (64),  540,  585,  587, 
697  (4),  1419  (16),  1618  (7),  1621  (3). 

High  school  and  elementabt  school,  290,  513 
(1),  1418  (4).    See  alto  Six-and-six  plan. 

High  school  conference,  Illinois.  University,  421. 

High  school  prsPEcnoN,  1502. 

High  schools,  60,  63,  251-257,  421-423, 426-429,  515 
(1),  521  (1),  584-588,  687,  602  (9),  747-753,949-952, 
1090  (6),  1188, 1198  (10),  1212, 1248(5),  1252(6),  1310, 
1312-1313,  1412  (22),  1413  (13),  1418  (6),  1419  (16)- 
(25),  1505-1508,  1693,  1096-1700;  morality,  1609; 
social  life,  520  (4).  See  also  Fraternities,  high 
school;  JuNioB  high  schools;  Secondary  edu- 
cation; SlX-AND>aiX  PLAN. 


Higher  education,  70-83,  263-276,  440-447, 597-606, 
762-780,  871,  963-989, 1087  (7),  1159-1173, 1325-1335, 
1513-1532,  1709-1721,  1792  (6). 

Hildebrandt,  P.,  95. 

Hildreth,  Helen  R.,  1579. 

Hill,  A.  R.,  598  (10),  1621  (3)  (9). 

Hill,  C.  M.,  1504. 

Hill,  D.  H.,  847  (10). 

Hill,  D.  S.,  17,  477,  844  (5),  1368. 

Hill,  L.  B.,  159  (5). 

Hill,  W.  B.,  668. 

Hlllebrand,  H.  N.,  1679. 

HiUegas,  M.  B.,  53, 1090  (4). 

HiLLBGAS  SCALE,  1485. 

Hilliard,  Amy  M.,  132. 

Hilliard,  Ethel  M.,  1222. 

Hillyer,  V.  M.,  178. 

Hime,  H.  W.  L.,  163  (12). 

Hinckley,  Alice  C,  189. 

Hinds,  W.  R.,  1409  (15). 

Hines,  L.  N.,  156  (65). 

Hinsdale,  Guy,  806. 

Hintermann,  O.,  724. 

Hirsch,  8.  A.,  163  (5). 

Hirt«,  A.,  1703. 

History,  local,  235,  692  (3),  1419  (9);  modem,  924, 
1419  (23);  museum  of,  1673;  Roman,  1483;  state, 
1134,  1415  (13);  teaching,  409,  563,  728,  740-741, 
1134,  1143,  1389,  1396,  1415  (11),  1430  (10),  1473, 
1678,  colleges,  1133,  elementary  schools,  157  (11), 
334,  secondary  schools,  47,  559,  925,  1506;  United 
States,  36. 

History  of  educahon,  1-4, 156  (29),  160-163,  356- 
358,  622-525,  698-700,  876-881, 1091-1095, 1253-1256, 
1421-1423, 1625. 

Hoban,  C.  P.,  605  (1). 

Hoblit,  M.  L.,  749. 

Hobson,  G.  P.  F.,  727  (3). 

Hocking,  W.  E.,  70  (3). 

Hodge,  C.  F.,  220. 

Hodge,  C.  W.,  158  (6). 

Hodge,  O.  B.,  1792  (24). 

Hodges,  George,  1359. 

Hodgson,  Elliabeth,  756,'1131, 1704. 

Hodgson,  Geraldine  E.,  900. 

Hdfler,  Alois,  885. 

Hogan,  W.  E.,  313. 

Hohfleld,  W.  N.,  1052  (3). 

Holland,  E.  O.,  1413  (6). 

HoUey,C.E.,689(ll),950. 

Holltaigworth,  0.  H.,  487. 

Hollingworth,  Leta  8.,  497. 

HoUister,  H.  A.,  1505, 1607. 

Holmes,  Arthur,  1602. 

Holmes,  E.  O.  A.,  179. 

Holmes,  Edmimd,  1444. 

Holmes,  Elizabeth  Q./UW. 

Holmes,  H.  W.,  157  (2). 

Holmes,  6.  J.,  1249  (3). 

Holt,  Ethelyn  F.,  1344. 

Holton,  E.  L.,  158  (13),  613. 

Holtr,  W.  L.,  1783  (6). 

Home  and  school,  109, 468, 535, 1030, 1023, 1088  (5), 
1409  (8),  1419  (10),  1558.  See  alao  Community  and 
school;  Social  aspects  of  education. 

Home  ECONOMics,tl2im30,  151,  156  (59),  158  (11), 
326-327,  490,  507-609, 513  (3),  515  (4),  521  (14),  657- 
658,  665  (1),  847  (7),  1047-1048, 1087  (13)  (16),  1088 
(5),  1090  (6),  1211,  1247  (11),  1409  (14),  1418  (13), 
1588, 1622  (10),  1792  (12). 
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Horn  EDUCATION,  1792  (14). 

Home  plamhinq,  1822  (4). 

Home  studt,  92, 1539. 

Home  wobk,  school  credit  for,  2M,  615, 12S2  (10). 

HONESTT,  1778. 

Honor  ststbm,  685. 
Hood,  W.  R.,  1792  (1). 

Horace  Mann  school,  rhythmic  work,  677. 
Horn,  Ernest,  793. 
Horn,  P.  W.,  314, 1313. 
Homer,  H.  H.,  957. 
Homer,  T.  V.,  1743. 
norton,D.W.,652. 

Hosic,  J.  F.,  157  (9)  (12),  738, 1002, 1232  (4),  1409  (5) 
1618(8).  * 

Hosmer,  MOlioent,  622  (4). 

HOUBBHOLO  ARTS.     5ee  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Hooser,  7.  D.,  1651. 
Houston,  O.  D.,  567. 
Houston,  T.  A.,  1413  (5). 
Houston,  Texas,  high  school,  1313. 
Howard,  O.  C,  158  (10). 
Howe,  Lucien,  1389. 
Howe,  8.  B.,  738  (3). 
Howland,  A.  C,  738  (2). 

HOWLAND,  OBOROE,  1256. 

Hoyt,  Cheever,  1668. 

Hodelson,  Earl,  1248  (6). 

Huff,  L.  Grace,  222. 

Hughes,  Helen  8.,  1217. 

Hughes,  M.  L.  V.,  1557. 

HUOHES  BILL,  847  (8),  1753. 

Humanistic  education.   See  Liberal  education. 

Humanities,  1166-1167. 

Hummel,  W.  O.,  1212. 

Humphries,  Florence  Y.,  87. 

Hunt,  Agnes,  515  (4). 

Hunt,  Clara  W.,  1400. 

Hunter,  Lucy  E.,  500. 

Hurd,A.C.,1090(10). 

Hurd,  Anna  C,  999. 

Hutohins,  H.  B.,  598  (3). 

Hutohtaison,  Emilie  J.,  1058. 

Hutdiinson,  l¥oods,  675. 

Htoiene,  teaching,  222.    See  also  School  hygiene 

AND  sanitation. 

Hylla,  Erich,  18. 

Illinois,  educational  administration,  784;  survey, 

1618  (8);  vocational  education,  638,  839. 
Illinois  spelling  contest,  229. 
nihiois  state  teachers'  association,  689, 1618. 
Illinois.   Uniybbsitt,  1515. 
Illinois.    University.    High-school  conference,  421. 
ILLRBBACT,  367,  528-533, 1096, 1409  (2),  1637. 
Illustrated  composition,  51. 
Immigrants,  education,  112,  874  (25),  1087  (20), 

1396, 1562;  literacy  test,  1628. 
Imperial  pubuc  ubrart,  St.  Petersburg,  146, 

347. 
INDU  (BRmsH)  education,  1792  (34). 
Indiana,  education,  \433;  Industrial  education  law, 

475;  vocational  education,  1363;  vocational  sur* 

vey,  836. 
Indiana  state  teachers'  association,  873. 
Indiana  university.    School  of  education,  834 . 
INDUNS,  education,  140, 500.  667, 1792  (26). 


Individual  instruction,  696  (13). 
Individualism,  1186-1187, 1659. 

INDUSTRUL  EDUCATION,  156  (10)  (38),  320,  514  (2), 
629  (3),  815  (7),  874  (5)  (6),  1199, 1252  (7),  1409  (3). 
See  also  Manual  training;  Professional  edu- 
cation; Vocational  education. 

iNDUSTRUL  schools,  1345. 

Industry  and  education,  361. 

INTANT  MOBTAUTY,  628. 

Ingalls,  E.  L.,  1090  (11). 

Inglis,  Alexander,  750-751. 

lngold,J.M.,156(77). 

iNmAlTVE,  875  (2). 

Institutes,  teachecs'.   See  Tbachebs*  institutes. 

INTELUGENCE  TESTS,  18,  33-24,  26, 521  (19),  557, 913, 
915,  917-918,  1416  (2),  1416,  1454,  1457,  1459,  1461- 
1462, 1605.   See  also  Educational  tests. 

Intercollegiate  debating  contests,  929. 

International  commission  on  the  teaching  op 
mathematics,  1404,  1407. 

International  congress  of  education,  1249-1250. 

International  kindergarten  union,  413. 

Inui,  K.  S.,  1249  (2). 

loteyko,  I.,  551. 

Iowa,  education,  1, 8, 690  (2). 

Iowa.    University,  1228. 

Ireland,  John,  6p.,  1194, 1412  (1). 

Ireland,  J.  W.,  1413  (1). 

Ireland,  education,  1067  (31)»  1792  (29);  learning, 
356;  open-air  schools,  464  (2). 

Irons,  Myrtle  M.,  1622  (7). 

Irwin,  Elisabeth  A.,  1003. 

Isfort,  B.  W.,  353  (13). 

Italy,  education,  11, 164, 1099, 1280, 1297, 1633;  nor- 
mal schools,  435, 964;  open-air  schools,  1013. 

Itsohner,  Hermann,  238. 

Ittner,  W.  B.,  1180, 1414  (2). 

sor,E8teUe  P.,  1622(4). 

#. 

Jackman,  W.  8.,  1256. 

Jackson,  C.  W.,  150  (10). 

Jackson,  J.  P.,  507  (8). 

Jackson  Co.,  Oa.,  survey,  1428. 

Jacobs,  C.  L.,  1375. 

James,  Broiher^  478. 

James,  E.  J.,  134  (10),  1380  (2). 

Jameson,  J.  M.,  1360, 1419  (3). 

Janitors,  295. 

Japan,  education,  364, 670-671, 1792  (35). 

Japan.    Dept.  of  education,  364.  ^ 

Japanese  in  the  United  States,  1249  (2). 

Jarvls,  C.  D.,  1215. 

Jastrow,  Joseph,  1523. 

Jenkins,  A.  H.,  1201. 

Jenkins,  Frances,  915, 928. 

Jenkins,  H.  E.,  1562. 

Jenks,  F.  B.,  1090  (9). 

Jemegan,  M.  W.,  099, 878. 

Jessup,  W.  A.,  156  (15),  157  (10),  354  (10),  896, 1118, 

1506. 
Jesus  as  teacher,  1493  (5). 
Jewish  education,  162. 
Jo61,  Ernst,  1021. 
John,  Elisa,  1419  (26). 
John,  Louise,  38. 
John  F.  Slater  fund,  1774. 
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JoliDS,  W.  A.,  67. 

Jdtam,  W.  L.,  530  (4). 

joliiBQii,D.B.,lM(37). 
JidinBOii,  Ellsa,  1334. 

JohnMn,  Ethel  M.,  1330. 

Jdtxmm,  F.  W.,  421  (7),  1630  (1). 

JoliiBQii,O.E.»1630(3). 

JoliiBQii,H.D.,158(7). 

Johnton,  Henryf  1473. 

joluBQii,  J.  F.,  1041. 

joluBQii,  MarletU  L.,  608  (1). 

JoliiBQii,R.H.,1410(3). 

,R.L..1416(1)(3)(6)(8). 
,  R.  0.»  1061  (13). 

Johnson,  T.  E.,  586. 

Johmton,  C.  H.,  354  (11),  433-434, 680  (9),  1787. 

Johnston,  R.C.»  1400  (7). 

Johnton,  Ruth,  1347  (6). 

JohiBton,  W.  D.,  156  (4),  156  (83),  505, 681, 1079. 

JooM,  Abnsr,  1150 

Jooos,  Anna,  1068  (9). 

JoMS,R.Q.,157(4). 

JooM,  T.  J.,  1067  (19). 

Joplin,J.P.,1049(8). 

Jordan,  Alice  M.,  683. 

Jofdan,  D.  8.,  770, 1133, 1360  (1),  1768. 

JOURNALUM,  863, 1319, 1678. 

Joyner,  J.  Y.,  IB\  (7),  873  (3)  (7)  (10),  1606. 

Jodd,  C.  H.,  60, 354  (3),  874  (1),  875  (3),  961, 1622K3). 

JVDO,  C.  H.,  377. 

Jadd,Zebiiloo,603(3). 

JtnaOR  0OLUBOI8, 75^  443, 688  (3),  747,  1168, 1351K5), 

1386, 1413  (8),  1631  (9). 
JtrmOB  mOH  schools,  60,  156  (9),  377,  437,  606  (3) 

(4),  748,  948,  1313-1314,  1504, 1697,  1735. 
JUVKNILB  COURTS,  817. 
IjpmaLMDiEUKQJJWHCT.    ^M  DEUNQUKNCT. 


r,  C.  8.,  1545. 
KaIlen,H.iC..1546. 
Kandel,  O.  L.,  1407. 
Kane,  SosanM.,  1660. 
Kane,  T.F.,  508(1). 
Kansas^  school  administration,  994. 
Kansas  Citt,  Mo.,  grammatical  errocB^or  school 

chi]dran,386. 
KaniM,  F.  IC,  531  (15). 
Karr,  W.  J.,  1418  (7). 
Kantftdt,  O.,  1633. 
Kaiiftnann,  Paul,  716. 
Kaun,  LaThiia  H.,  306. 
Keene,  C.  H.,  156  (7D). 
Keinath,  O.  J.,  1089  (4). 
Keith,  J.  A.  H.,  450, 1179. 
Keller,  ICaria,  818. 
Keller,  May  L.,  1066  (3). 
KeUey,  C.  F.,  1T93  (15). 
Kelley,  Elisabeth  B.,  531  (14),  847  (7). 
Kelley,  Florence,  639, 691  (6). 
Kelley,  T.  L.,  794. 
KeUioott,W.E.,1004. 
KeUy,  F.  J.,  450, 1705. 
KeUy,R.L.,1748. 
Kelaey,F.  W.,568. 
Kelaey,R.W.,li33. 
Kelynaok,J.  N.,1335. 


Ktmp,  E.  L.,  373. 

Kemsies,  Ferdinand,  130, 866, 1560. 

KendaU,  C.  N.,  503, 696  (11),  738  (1),  831  (9),  874  (4) 
(18),  1341, 1445,1568. 

Kannard,  Beulah  B.,  1198  (3). 

Kennedy,  Joseph,  345, 1415  (7),  1446-1447. 

Kent,  C.  F.,  1195. 

Kent,C.W.,518(7). 

Kent,  R.  A.,  1151. 

Kentucky  educational  association,  1413. 

Kepner,  W.  H.,  39. 

Keppel.F.  P.,688(3). 

Kem,W.M.,158(9). 

Kerr,W.H.,1331,1607(6). 

Kersobensteiner,  (3eorg,  700. 

Ketler,  I.  C,  1170. 

Keys,  Florence  V.,  14. 

Keyser,  C.  J.,  569, 1474. 

keyser,  Roland,  1383. 

Ktsswnann,  Rudolf,  435. 

KimhaU,D.C.,96. 

Kimber,  Jean,  831  (15). 

Kdtdeboabtkn,  53n53,  156  (33)-(34),  336-339,  413, 
531  (11),  937-940,  1087  (14),  1397-1301,  1488-1493, 
1663,1684-1687,1793(16). 
Kdtdeboabtkn  and  blemintabt  school,  690  (6), 

1334. 
KiNDEBOABTNXBS,  training,  1488. 
King,  H.  C.  835, 1349  (10). 
King,  Irving,  1033, 1717. 
King,  Julia  A.,  1366. 
King,  M.B.,  1198  (11). 
Kingsley,  C.  D.,  156  (41),  531  (1). 
Khigsley,  8.  C,  464  (4),  1551. 
Kinkead,  R.  O.,  381. 
Kirchner,  Ferdinand,  553. 
Kirk,  E.  C,  1591  (1). 
Kirk,  J.  R.,  1693. 
Kirkpatrick,  E.  A.,  267. 
Kirtland,J.C.,331. 
Kltson,  H.  D.,  137, 1776. 
Kittle,  William,  1363  (5). 
Kittredge,  Mabel  H.,  337. 
Klapper,  Paul,  570, 1534. 
KucKiTAT  Co.,  Wash.,  rural  schools,  1496. 
Klingaman,  O.  E.,  451. 
Klingensmith,  Annie,  1147. 
Knight,  E.  W.,  534, 1749. 
Knight,  O.  W.,  1089  (6). 
Knight,  H.  R.,  1017, 1353. 
Kniss,C.S.,14]9(12). 
Knodi,  A.  A.,  632  (3). 
Knott,  J.  O.,  1087  (26),  1792  (23). 
Koch,  E.  B.,  307. 
Koch,  F.  J.,  1347. 
Koch,  Katrine,  19. 
Koch,  T.  W.,  146,  347. 
Koehler,  Frank,  604  (4). 
Koenlg,  A.  E.,  691  (8). 
Kolbe,  P.  R.,  1164, 1261  (6),  1580. 
Koonts,  N.  C.  1415  (13). 
Krause,  C.  A.,  1283. 
Krause,  Maria,  666. 
Kretzmann,  P.  £.,  315. 
Kreuzpointner,  Paul,  352  (7),  815  (7). 
Kronshage,  Theodore,  64, 521  (6). 
Krug,  R.  E.,  1247  (8). 
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CUBBENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUOATIONS. 


KiUinel,  Johannes,  1042. 

Kohlman,  F.  A.,  521  (19). 

Kunkel,B.W.,1165. 

Kuo,P.W.,6eo. 

KuykendaU,  J.  W.,  316, 1410  (10). 


Lake  Mohonk  conference  on  international  arbltra- 

Uon,1556. 
Lakey,  F.  E.,  1049  (1). 
Lambert,  W.  A.,  1750. 

Land  grant  college  engineering  association,  507. 
Land  grant  colleges,  847. 
Landsittel,  F.  C,  1356. 
Lane,  A.  Q.,  1256. 
Lane,  C.  C,  1713. 

Lane,  C.  H.,  246, 1087  (12),  1213, 1619  (5),  1792  (11). 
Lane,  F.H.,  920. 
Lane,  H.  A.,  384. 
Lane,  W.  D.,  452. 
Lang,  Helen  R.,  40. 
Lange,  A.  F.,  1385. 

Language  teaching,  direct  method,  572, 1290. 
Languages,  ancient,  208, 1290;  modem,  204, 208, 213, 

400,  405,  737, 1127, 1281, 1283, 1413  (16),  1653. 
Lansdorf,  J.  A.,  1252  (10). 
Lape,  Esther  E.,  1396. 
Lapfl,  Paul,  1448. 
Lapp,  J.  A.,  835, 874  (10),  1755. 
Lapsley,  R.  A.,  1493  (2)  (3). 
Larreinaga,  M.,  168. 
Lanelere,  C.  S.,  1134. 
Lasher,  Q.  8.,  943. 
Latan6,  J.  H.,  728  (4). 
Latham,  Asubah  J.,  739. 
Latham,  Helen  B.,  1507. 
Lathrop,  Julia  C,  844  (7). 
Latin-Amkbica,  education,  1087  (30),  1792  (28). 
Latin  language,  college  entrance  examinations, 

1168;  teaching,  38,  221,  421  (8),  513  (6),  672,  577, 

875  (3),  927,  1088  (8),  1278,  1280,  1290,  1419  (21), 

1420  (14),  1472, 1482, 1668, 1670, 1675. 
Lawrence,  W.  W.,  1166. 
Lawson,  C.  S.,  159  (14). 
Lawson,  O.  B.,  871  (3). 
Leach,  A.  F.,  356, 1475. 
Leadebship,  trafaiing  for,  873  (9),  895, 904. 
Leake,  A.  H.,  1587. 
Learned,  W.  8.,  385, 688  (7),  1090  (3). 
Leavltt,  F.  M.,  41, 123,  222,  665  (2),  740, 1135,  1202, 

1284, 1370, 1761. 
Lebanon,  Ind.,  supervised  study,  1729. 
Lee,  Joseph,  810. 
Leech,  E.  F.  D.,  1772. 
Lefevre,  Arthur,  268. 
Le  Fevre,  Egbert,  1053  (5). 
Legal  education,  131  (5),  662,  853-854, 1052, 1082, 

1381, 1765. 
Legislation,  Germany,  1094;  Nebraslca,  88;  New 

York  (State),  1721;  Ohio,  1416  (3)  (4);  Rhode 

Island,  782;  Texas,  1420  (12);  United  States,  1413 

(15),  1792  (1). 
Legler,  H.  E.,  1610. 
Lehmann,  Rudolf,  1449. 
Leith,  W.  F.,  1254. 

Leland  Stanford  junior  university,  770. 
Lemonnier,  Henry,  879. 


Leonard,  F.  E.,  467, 1620  (4). 

Leonard,  J.  H.,  1397. 

Leonard,  R.  J.,  836, 1043  (1),  1622  (5). 

Leoni,  Carlo,  1136. 

Lupine,  F.,  867. 

Le  Rossignol,  J.  E.,  1718. 

Lettebing,  1622  (6). 

Leupolt,  Edmund,  1111. 

Lbyeb  bill,  838, 847  (5)  (6). 

Levitas,  Arnold,  1208. 

Levy,  Florence  N.,  1087  (17). 

Lewis,  G.  L.,  506. 

Lewis,  G.  W.,  571, 1298. 

Lewis,  H.  T.,  1137, 1524. 

Lewis,  T.  D.,  826. 

Lewis,  W.  D.,  873  (5)  (8),  1371. 

Leyen,  Friedrich  von  der,  1634. 

Liberal  education,  15, 156  (9)  (30),  212,  478,  689 

(6)  (10),  906,  984,  1265,  1409  (9),  1415  (15),  1617, 

1519, 1528, 1647. 
LiBBABL/U^s,  high  school,  1232  (5). 
LiBBABlES,  school,  348,  513  (6),  607  (3),  1232  (1), 

1608-1610, 1790. 
LiBRABIES  AND  BEADDTQ,  145-147,  347-348,  604-^506, 

680^1,  869-870,  1075-1079,  1067  (22),  1230-1333, 

1240, 1250  (6),  1252  (3),  1390-1408, 1412  (21),  1420  (6), 

1607-1614, 1785-1790, 1792  (21). 
LiBBABIEB  AND  SCHOOLS,  156  (80>-(84),  1232,  1401, 

1607  (6),  1613, 1787, 1789. 
LiBBABT  tbaining,  normal  schools,  1611, 1788. 
Lieu,  H.,  498L 
Lietunann,  Walther,  1476. 
Lightley,  Edmund,  223. 

LlQUE  D'ATHLtnSMB,  BELGIUM,  103. 

LiUard,W.H.,353(3). 

LilIie,R.  8.,604. 

Ltocoln,  Lillian  L,  717. 

LiTEBATUBS,  31,  40,  46,  155,  157  (12),  215,  226,  562, 

574,  676,  727,  730,  732,  736,  923,  1131,  1140,  1146, 

1275, 1288, 1471. 
Little,  A.  Q.,  163. 
Lifer,  G.  D.,  905. 
Lochner,  L.  P.,  1249  (6),  1508. 
Lookridge,  R.  F.,  155  (3). 
Lodge,  Gonzales,  672. 
Lodge,  H.  C,  1167. 
Lombard,  Ellen  C,  1792  (14). 
London.   Hbatheblt  school  of  fine  abt,  408. 
Loring,  A.  L.,  421  (9). 
Lory,  C.  A.,  847  (11). 
Los  Angeles,  intermediate  schools,  457. 
Lose,  Charles,  1419  (1). 
Louderback,  Jessie  L.,  1003. 
Lough,  J.  E.,  1779. 

Louisiana  school  board  association,'  614. 
Louisiana  state  university  and  agricultural  and 

mechanical  college,  1123. 
LouvAiN.    Univebsity,  1253. 
LouvAiN.   University.    Libbaby,  870. 
Lowe,  L.  A.,  20. 
Lowe,  Orton,  694  (6). 
Lowell,  A.  L.,  962  (4),  978  (1),  1267. 
Luckey,  G.  W.  A.,  156  (30),  434. 
Luckiesh,  M.,  1012. 
Luirg,  C.  H.,  6J7  (2). 
Lull,  H.  G.,  837, 1908, 1429, 1496. 
Lunches,  school,  490, 658, 1211, 1732. 
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Luqueer,  F.  L.,  783. 

Laquiens,  F.  B.,  1286. 

Luaerke,M.,336. 

Lutheran  bkuoious  education,  315. 

Lutkin,P.C.,166(«2). 

Lyford,  Carrie  A.,  1792  (12). 

hyman,  R.  L.,  1477. 

Lyon,  E,  P.,  1053  (1). 

M. 

McArdle,  Sadie  H.  E.,  1061(11). 

Macbride,  T.  H.,  598  (5),  771. 

HcBrien,  J.  L.,  155  (90),  743-744, 1087  (5),  1090  (11), 

1792(4). 
McCafltoty,  Estelle,  1410  (5). 
MoCandless,  Helen  H.,  1258. 
McCarthy,  Charles,  134  (4). 
McCaetht.  Charles,  979. 
McCaskey,J.  F.,519(6). 
MacCaughey,  Vaugban,  1071, 1756. 
MoClenahan,  Bessie  A.,  1228. 
ICacClintock,  Samuel,  850  (4). 
McClore,  J.  R.,  1409  (6). 
McCoUum,  D.  F.,  400  (2),  1420  (10). 
IffcComi,  C.  M.,  762  (3). 
McCord,  C.  P.,  621. 
MoCorkle,  C.  E.,  402, 1138. 
McConnack,  T.  J.,  1669. 
McCormiok,  B.  E.,  255. 
McConniok,P.J.,357. 
HcCormick,  S.  B.,  772. 
HacCracken,  H.  N.,  1525. 
MaoCracken,  J.  H..  1526. 
McCrea,  N.  O.,  1168. 
McCrudden,  F.  H.,  1383. 
McDennott,  W.  T.,  158  (11). 
•  McDevitt,  P.  R.,  1412  (3). 
Mcdonald,  A.  A.,  354  (9). 
Maodonald,  D.  J.,  1706. 
MacdonaM,  John,  156  (28). 
Maodonald,  N.  C,  156  (35). 
Maodonald,  WDUam,  1707. 
MacDougal,  Robvt,  974. 

McDOUOALL'S  SPOT-PATTBBll  TEST,  381. 

MacDoweU,  T.  L.,  1065. 

McDowell,  W.  F.,  1713. 

McElburry,  LoretU,  697  (9). 

McEvoy,  T.  J.,  12S6. 

McOovem,  8.  A.,  1770. 

Mclntire,  Charles,  331. 

Mackay,  Constance  D.,  403. 

McKee,  J.  V.,  827. 

MoKeever,  W.  A.,  386, 1689. 

McKenny,  Charles,  256. 

Mackenfie,  A.  8.,  1413  (7). 

Mackie,R.A.,741,952. 

McKinney,  James,  1209. 

McLaughlin,  M.  A.,  1412  (15). 

MacLear,  Martha,  1299. 

McMani8,J.T.,479. 

McMillan,  D.  W.,  1380  (4). 

McMmNTHXE,  Oreo.,  Junior  high  school,  427. 

MacMurchy,  Helen,  502. 

McMurry,F.M.,1731. 

McMurtrie,D.C.,676. 

MacNary,  E.  E.,  1205. 

McProttd,B.  E.,697(4). 


McVea,  Emllie  W.,  1218. 

Madison,  Elizabeth  S.,  513  (6). 

Maguire,  Margaret,  1419  (27). 

Mahin,  Helen  O.,  1139. 

Mahoney,  James,  1067  (25),  1406. 

Mais,  S.  P.  B.,  953. 

Malcofan,  O.  A.,  854. 

Mafanin,  J.  M.,  156  (78). 

Malnutrition,  1350. 

Manahan,  J.  L.,  1698. 

Mann,  A.  M.,  762  (1). 

Mann,  C.  R.,  1563. 

Manny,  F.  A.,  349, 543. 

Manual  arts,  1419  (3)  -  (7). 

Manual  trainino,  117-126,  242, 318-323,515  (6)  (7)^ 
521  (9),  63»-651,  831-843, 1033-1045,  1000  (6),  1198- 
1206, 1245. 1362-1373, 1409  (13),  1418  (15),  1420  (13)^ 
1425, 1574-1583, 1622, 1684, 1752-1750.  See  also  In- 
dustrial education;  Vocational  education. 

Manuel,  H.  T.,  21. 

Maphis,  C.  O.,  847. 

Marcy,  L.  H.,  605. 

Marine  laboratories.  Pacific  coast,  407. 

MarKINO,  93,  421  (13),  459-461,  796, 1006,  1248  (7). 
See  also  Grading;  Promotion  of  pupils. 

Marrinan,  J.  J.,  544. 

Marrs,  S.  M.  N.,  260, 1420  (5). 

Marsh,  L.  A.,  940. 

Marshall,  J/rt.  Mary  E.,  831  (13),  1419  (5). 

Marston,  Anson,  597  (1),  1216. 

Martin,  G.  H.,  897, 1259. 

Maryland  state  teachers'  association,  1619. 

Maryland  state  teachers' assoqation,  1619  (1)^ 

Massachusetts.    Board  of  education,  778. 

Massachusetts  committee  on  commercial  education^ 
1051. 

Mathematics,  1474;  graduate  study,  569;  recrea- 
tions, 573;  teaching,  42,  49,  207,  223,  228,  230-232,. 
351,  936,  1126,  1136,  1404,  1470,  1476,  secondary 
schools,  1141,  1247  (9),  1293,  1420  (9),  1480,  1676; 
vocational,  1247  (11). 

Mathes,  E.  T.,  156  (45). 

Mathews,  J.  M.,  784. 

Mathews,  Lois  K.,  156  (2),  1059. 

Mathews,  Shailer,  1620  (2). 

Mathewson,  F.  E.,  831  (18),  1198  (10). 

Matthews,  A.  J.,  1321. 

Mauser,  I.  H.,  694  (5). 

Maxwell,  W.  H.,  785,  874  (18),  996. 

Mead,  C.  D.,  820, 1286. 

Medical  education,  330-331,  334, 492-494,  661,  851 
1063, 1065, 1087  (8)  (9),  1382-1384, 1766, 1792  (8).   " 

Medical  inspection  of  schools,  462,  618  (5),  621,. 
1090  (1),  1350, 1416  (9),  1418  (14),  1662-1663, 1734. 

Meek,  C.  S.,  166  (25),  616. 

Meeker,  Royal,  1198  (6). 

Meierhofer,  Hans,  767. 

Meiklejohn,  Alexander,  70  (6),  166  (6). 

Meiser,  Augusta,  616  (2). 

Mellon  institute,  1367. 

Memory,  297. 

Mendelsohn,  Sigmund,  1025. 

Mental  tests.  See  Educational  tests;  Intelli- 
qence  tests. 

Meredith,  A.  B.,  1140 

Meriam,  J.  L.,  898. 

Merlini,  Angelo,  1189. 
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OUBBEKT  EDUOAXIOKAL  PUBLIOATIONS. 


Merriam,  J.  C,  M2  (3),  075. 

Merrm,O.A.,612(l). 

Merrill,  Jenny  B.,  1401. 

lCerrm,R.V.,300. 

Merrlman,  Curtis,  158  (18). 

Merrfas,  E.W.,17e6. 

Merritt,  R.  A.,  003  (5). 

Metcalf,  H.  C,  1083. 

Meumann,  Ernst,  800. 

MBUMJLMN,  Ebmst,  18, 1623-1634. 

ICewius,  WaUy,  300. 

Mexico,  education,  1626. 

Meyer,  A.  W.,  1156. 

Meyer,  H.  T.  M.,  366. 

Mbteb,  Kuno,  356. 

Meyer,  M.  F.,  460, 1537. 

Meyrich,  Oswald,  807. 

Midiigan  Christian  teachers'  institute,  828. 

MiCHIOAN  CLASSICAL  CONTVmENCS,  568. 

Michigan  schoolinasters'  club,  515. 
Middle  West,  secondary  education,  1506. 
Middle  West  society  of  physical  education  and  hy- 
giene, 1620. 

MiDDLBBURT  COLLBOB,  370. 

Middleton,  W.  8.,  623  (5). 

Mieron,  C.  C,  1478. 

Mie8sner,W.O.,521(16). 

MUbum,  J.  B.,  160. 

Miles,H.E.,  352(0),  868. 

MniTABT  TRAOnNO,  138-130,  337,  405,  664,  855-856, 

874  (12),  1088  (0),    1240  (6),  1388-1300,  1504-1500, 

1610  (3),  1760-1771. 
MiUer,  D.  Mae,  607  (8). 
Miller,  E.  A.,  246. 
Miller,  Edith,  306. 
MiUer,F.W.,874(15). 
Miller,  O.  A.,  42, 1247  (10). 
MUler,O.7.,43,601(0). 
Mmer,H.L.,617. 
Miller,  7.  C,  1581. 
Miller,  Kelley,  1775. 
Miller,  MatUda,  12S2  (3). 
Milter,  Sarah  P.,  858. 
MiUikan,  R.  A.,  1470. 
Mttls,  L.  8.,  488. 
MiUs,  W.  T.,  700. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  apprenticeship,  156  (58). 
Minis,  Edwin,  076. 
Miner,  James  B.,  1210. 

MiKNEAFOLIS  8UBVBT,  786. 

Minnesota,  education,  1177;  rural  education,  1084. 
Minnesota  educational  association,  001. 
Minnesota.    Public  education  oommissioB,  87. 
Minnich,  H.  C,  156  (45),  1080  (5),  1416  (1). 
Minnick,  J.  H.,  100, 1500. 
Minton,  R.  C,  808. 
Mirick,  F.  O.,  1560. 
Miriok,  O.  A.,  1445. 
Missions,  foreign,  80. 
Mississippi  teachfirs'  assodatlon,  1088. 
MissovBi,  high  soho<ds,  257;  survey,  692  (1). 
Missouri  state  teachers'  association,  692. 

MlSSOVBI,     UNIVEEStTT,  1527. 

MitcheU,  H.  E.,  587. 
Mitchell,  J.  P.,  134(1). 
Mitchell,  Mabel,  1088  (5). 
MODEUNQ,  1143. 


Modem  language  association  of  America,  516. 

Modern  lanovaobs.   See  Lakouaobs,  modern. 

Moede,  Walter,  1623. 

MoUberg,  Albert,  821. 

Monahan,  A.  C,  140-150, 684, 606  (10),  888,1047, 1067 

(12),  1610  (4),  1600, 1702  (4)  (11). 
Monk,  Ella  M.,  1287. 
Monro,  8arah  J.,  677. 
Moiiroe,W.S.,387. 
Moiitague,IMargaret  P.,  1603. 
Montaigne,  M.  E.  de,  000. 
Montessori,  Maria,  1686. 
MONTB880RI  METHOD,  54, 23»-230,  414, 038-030, 1004, 

1061  (7),  1087  (15),  1148, 1200, 1301, 1480, 1685-1686. 
Montgomery,  L.  J.,  1248  (10). 
Montori,  Arturo,  101. 
MOONUOHT  SCHOOLS,  156  (13),  528,  601  (7),  1606, 

1784. 
Moore,  C.  N.,  1119. 
Moore,  E.  C,  115  (1),  787, 1535. 
Moore,  J.  O.,  421  (6). 
Moore,  R.  C,  646. 
Moore,  V.  B.,  758. 
Moral  education,  113-116,  150  (1),  871, 637,  680, 

(7),  691  (2)  (4)  (5),  820-821,  875  (4),  1028-1080, 

1102, 1410  (15)  (20),  1564-1573. 
Moran,  F.  T.,  1412  (2). 
Moran,  H.  A.,  1332. 
Morelock,  O.  J.,  156  (20). 
Morgan,  C.  L.,  388. 
Morgan,  O.  F.,  348. 
Morgan,  H.W.,  1501  (2). 
Morgan,  W.  P.,  680  (2)  (5),  1618  (6). 
MOBOAN  Co.,  Oa.,  survey,  042. 
Morgenstem,  Louise  I.,  1063. 
MoriU,  Eduard,  886. 
Morland.  Egbert,  464  (5). 
Morris,  Elise,  1601. 
Morris,  R.  T.,  1710. 
Morris,  Stanley,  1567. 
Morse,  J.  L.,  624. 
Morton,  D.W.,  1252(0). 
Morton,  M.D.,  007. 
Morton,  W.  C,  150  (16). 
Mo8her,W.E.,1416(4). 
Mosser,  O.  H.,  124. 
Mote,  C.  H.,  1755. 
Moulton,  R.  0.,  1288. 
Mountain  schools,  686, 1244. 
Mouth  hygiene,  1733. 

MOVINO  nCTURB  MACHINE,  1123. 

Moving  ncruRES,  05, 156  (75),  159  (13),  200-201, 558, 

726,021,1463-1464,1467. 
Moyer,Avah,1410(6). 
Moyer,J.A.,507(4). 
Mudge,  0.  O.,  1610  (7). 
Mudge,  W.  L.,  1410  (11). 
MOlleb-Walle  method,  1062. 
Muerman,  J.  C,  1345. 
Muir,M.M.  P.,163(ll). 
Muir,  Ramsay,  1280. 
Mulford,  H.  J.,  1112. 
Mulgrew,  Frank,  4. 
Munich,  education,  118. 
Municipal  UNiVBRsrnES.    See  Univebsitibs  and 

colleges,  city. 
Munroe,  J.  P.,  901. 
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Marphe7,E.J.,1409(8). 

Murray,  Gilbert,  705. 

Museums,  educational  work,  1067  (23),  1792  (22). 

Music,  1M  (62),  517, 1055;  oommunlty,  150  (00),  926, 
1742;  school  credit  for  home  study,  156  (61),  421 
(16),  521  (17);  teadilng,  521  (16),  566,  697  (8),  729, 
734, 1277, 1419  (3)  (31),  1681, 1682. 

Music  supervisors'  national  conference,  729. 

Music  teachers'  national  association,  517. 

MiTaaAMS,  1326. 

Myers,  O.  E.,  1239. 

N. 

National  association  of  corporation  schools,  362, 1033. 

Nauonal  association  or  corporation  schools, 
1094. 

National  association  of  dental  faculties,  1591. 

National  association  of  municipal  universities,  1406. 

National  association  of  school  accounting  officers, 
1414. 

National  association  of  state  universities  in  the 
United  States,  508, 1621. 

National  collegiate  athletic  association,  353. 

National  commercial  teachers'  federation,  131, 1049, 
1380. 

National  conference  on  universities  and  public 
service,  134. 

National  congress  of  mothers'  literature  committee, 
683. 

National  council  of  teachers  of  English,  155, 759. 

National  education  association,  156,  224, 1249-1250; 
Committee  on  the  reorganisation  of  secondary 
education,  1086.  Departments—business  educa- 
tion, 156  (63)-<64);  child  hygfene,  156  (65H68); 
elementary  education,  156  (35)-<36);  higher  edu- 
cation, 156  (42);  kindergarten  education,  156  (32)- 
(34);  library,  156  (80H84);  music  education,  156 
(60H62);  normal  sdioota,  156  (43)-<52);  physloal 
•dneation,  156  (69)-(71);  rural  and  agricultural 
education,  166  (89)-<92);  school  admlnlstratioik> 
156(77>-(79);  sduwl  patrons,  156  (87)-(88);  science 
instruction,  156  (72)-(76);  secondary  education, 
156  (37)-<41);  special  education,  156  (85)-<86); 
superintendence,  156  (8)-(22),  354, 874;  vocational 
education  and  practical  arts,  156  (53)-(59).  Gen- 
eral sessions,  156  (l)-(7),  1249-1250.  National 
oouncU  of  education,  156  (23H31). 

National  league  of  compulsory  education,  815. 

National  society  for  the  promotfon  of  industrial 
educatfon,  117, 1196. 

Natfonal  society  for  the  study  of  educatfon,  157, 958. 

National  uNnriBsmr  ros  the  Untted  States, 
443,  778, 970. 

Natfonal  vocatfonal  guidance  associatfon,  844. 

Natubb-studt,  206, 200, 220, 489  (5),  579, 137»,  1671. 

Nearing,  Scott,  156  (4),  529, 763  (3). 

Neabino,  Scott,  U32, 1711. 

Nebraska,  rural  schools,  944;  school  law,  88. 

Nebraska.  0>mmlssfon  to  revise  the  sdlool  laws, 
88. 

Negro  children,  23. 

Neoeoes,  educatfon,  340^1, 499, 668, 860-661, 1067 
(19),  1220, 1774-1775. 

Neilson,  C.  H.,  1063  (7). 

Nellson,W.A.,977,m4. 

Neland,  Mrt.  Andreas,  831  (7). 

Nelson,  D.  M.,  1068  (9). 


Nelson,  Ernesto,  1315. 

Nelson,  J.  C,  404. 

Netschajaff ,  Alexander,  366. 

Neustaedter,  M.,  1392. 

Neverman,  P.  F.,  1252  (4). 

New  Brttain,  Conn.,  prevocatfonal  schools,  1035. 

New  England,  educatfon,  699,  878;  rural  schools, 
1494. 

New  England  associatfon  of  colleges  and  prepara- 
tory schools,  70. 

New  England  college  entrance  certificate  board,  986. 

New  ^Orleans,  pubUc  schools,  17;  survey,  887; 
vocatfonal  survey,  1368. 

New  Orleans.   Dlvisfon  of  educatfonal  research,  17. 

New  York  (Citt),  Gary  system,  452,  1427,  1723; 
school  adnUnistratfon,  787,  1432;  social  centers, 
1190;  summer  schools,  65;  vocatfonal  educatfon, 
156  (56),  840. 

New  York  {Cnn).    Bureau  or  attendance  and 

CHILD  WELFARE,  1534. 

New  York  (City).    Committee  of  teachers,  65. 
New  York  ((Titt).    High  school  art  exhibit,  35. 
New  York  (State),  school  law,  1724. 
New  York  (State)  Dept.  of  efficiency  and  economy, 

453. 
New  York  (State)  University  oonvooatfon,  518. 
New  York  state  fSactory  Investigating  committee, 

1043. 
Newbold,N.C.,693(5). 
Newbold,W.R.,1268. 
NewhaU,C.W.,573. 
Newton,  J.  H.,  1618  (9). 
Newton,  Peter,  560. 

Newton,  Mass.,  educatfonal  research,  385. 
Neystrom,  P.  H.,  1252  (6). 
Nibecker,  F.  H.,  1601  (1). 
Nichols,  C.S.,  597  (6). 
Nichols,  W.H.,  44. 
NIcolson,  F.  W.,  1160. 
Nietzsche,  Friedrich,  713, 720. 
Night  schools.   See  Evening  schools. 
Nitchte,  E.  B.,  1064. 
Noe,  J.  Y.  C,  1413  (8). 
N(Ul,Heinrich,  863, 1071. 
NOtsel,  Karl,  707. 
Normal  schools,  64,  156  (43H52),  262,  590,  761, 

874  (3),  1252  (4)  (5),  1412  (19),  1419  (1)  (2),  1705, 

1706;  graduates,  159  (17),  Italy,  954.    See  ai$o 

Teachers,  training. 
Norri8,W.  B.,530. 

North  Carolina,  moonlight  schools,  1784. 
North  (Carolina  teachers'  assembly,  608. 
North  Carolina.    University,  978. 
North  (Central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary 

school,  1251. 
North  Dakota  education  association,  1415. 
Northern  Baptist  convention,  1745. 
Northwestern  states,  education,  1258. 
Northwestern  Wisconsin  teachers'  association,  12S2. 
Norton,  Alice  P.,  156  (59). 
Norton,  H.  B.,  1409  (9). 
Notre  Dame.    UNivERsmr,  1571. 
Nflchter,  Friedrich,  225, 1005, 1430. 
NunaUy,  E.  L.,  1420  (14). 
NXTRSES,  training,  132-133. 
Nutt,  H.  W.,  1725. 
i  Nutting,  H.  C,  1290. 
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O. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  survey,  1339. 

Oberholtzer,  E.  £.,  192. 

Oberholtzer,  Mr».  Sara  L.,  152. 

Occxn»ATiON,  Choice  o?,  1210.  See  also  Voca- 
tional GUIDANCE. 

Odencrantz,  Louise  C,  1585. 

OODEN,  survey,  531. 

Ogden,  Utah.  Public  schools  survey  commission, 
531. 

O'Hara,  E.  V.,  1412  (4). 

Ohio,  school  law,  1416  (3)  (4);  teacher  trahilng, 
1089  (5)  (6). 

Ohio  college  association,  1416. 

Ohio  state  teachers'  association,  1080. 

Oklahoma  state  educational  association,  1417. 

01cott,LlUaM.,831(2). 

O'Leary,  Iris  P. ,  350, 1043  (3). 

O'Leary,W.A.,1043,1372. 

Olin,  Blanche  M.,  129. 

Oliver,  T.E.,  405. 

One-room  schools,  694  (1). 

O'NelU,  Francis,  1196. 

Ontario,  education,  1241. 

Ontario  educational  association,  1418. 

Opdycke,J.  B.,574,922. 

Open-air  schools,  lOl,  800,  302,  464,  803,  806,  808- 
8Q9, 1013, 1347, 1548, 1551, 1734. 

Oral  enoush,  1125, 1294, 1477. 

Oral  hygiene,  299, 1733. 

Orchestras,  elementary  school,  692  (3);  high 
school,  218, 517  (2),  1420  06). 

0'Rear,M.A.,892(6). 

Orfield,  M.  N.,  1177. 

ORIENTALS,  education,  343-343, 669-673. 

Osbom,  Harriet  B.,  745. 

05bom,L.  D.,1074. 

O'Shea,  M.  V.,  521  (10),  998. 

Osten,  Anna  L.  von  der,  298. 

OflWEOO  Co.,  N.  Y.,  education,  1431. 

Otis,  I.  L.,  1053  (8). 

OUGHTRED,  WlLUAM,  1470. 

Outing  tours,  1122. 
OvitK,  Delia  0.,  166  (81). 
Owen,  W.  B.,  689  (7),  839,  887. 
Owre,  Alfred,  332. 
Oxford  college,  1332. 
OxroRD.    Universitt,  1334. 


Pab8t,A.,480. 

Pace,  E.  A.,  1192. 

Packard,  Edgar,  1618  (11). 

Packard,  W.H.,  689  (14). 

Packard  motor  car  company,  educational  work, 

352(11). 
Page,  B.C.,  1673. 
Page,W.H.,1052(2). 
Pageants,  school,  1665. 
Paine,  CassIeL.,  1511. 
Painter,  G.  S.,  199. 
Pahner,  G.  H.,  66, 518  (1). 
Pahner,H.H.,4e9. 
Palmer,  J.  J.,  355(1). 
Pahner,  Luella  A.,  239, 1234. 
Parent  and  child,  1561. 
Parental  schools,  815  (8),  1246. 


Parents'  organizations,  813. 

Park,  H.  G.,  1418  (9). 

Park.L.  L.,862(6). 

Parker,  C.  A.,  1738. 

Parker,  Edna,  45. 

Parker,  F.  W.,  1256. 

Parker,  8.  C,  426, 1792  (7). 

Parkinson,  W.D.,  1599. 

Parochial  schools,  Roman  Catholic,  837. 

Parrott,A.H.,762(6). 

Parsons,  J.  G.,  1348. 

Parsons,  Sara  E.,  133. 

Part-time  education,  844  (6),  1366, 1580. 

Paterson,  D.  G.,  24, 864. 

Paterson,  May  V.,  907  (4). 

Paterson,  W.  P.,  1644. 

Pathology,  1664. 

Patriotism,  1418  (13),  1767.  See  aUo  Civic  educa- 
tion. 

Patterson,  Alice  J.,  489  (1). 

Paul,  H.G.,  406, 431  (11). 

Paulus,  T.  E.,  131  (8). 

Payne,B.R.,874(3). 

Peabody,  J.  E.,  156  (40),  736  (4). 

PEABODY  fund,  524. 

PEACE,  154, 691  (4),  1249  (9),  1694, 1607  (4),  1768. 

Peach,  Ella,  1419  (19). 

Pearse, C.  G.,  166(7)  (36) (54),  170, 521  (2), 788, 1611,. 
1757. 

Pearson,  H.  C,  1411  (1). 

Pearson,  Karl,  1652. 

Pease,  A.  F.,  354  (6). 

Pease,  Henry,  903. 

PfcCAUT,  FtUX,  715, 1443. 

Peck,  Ruby,  907  (5). 

Pedagogics.   SwTeacbino. 

Peet,  C.  E.,  1347  (7). 

Penmanship.   8u  Handwriting. 

Pennsylvanla,  schools,  355  (2). 

Pennsylvania  state  educational  association,  355,. 
1419;  Committee  on  rural  schools,  247;  County 
superintendents'  department,  694;  Department 
of  city  and  borough  superintendents,  695:  Direc- 
tors' department,  519. 

Pennsylvania.    University,  696. 

Pbnnsylvanu.  Univeesity,  physical  educatioo,. 
1735. 

Pennybacker,  Mn.  P.  V.,  694. 

People's  college.  Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  333, 605. 

Periodicals,  use  in  schools,  933, 934. 

Peritt,  I.  J.,  1193. 

PerWns,  Emma  M.,  166  (2). 

Perrhi,  Ethel,  632  (1). 

Perry,  A.  C.,ir.,  618. 

Perry,  C.  A.,  1087  (31),  1337, 1617. 

Perry,  John,  180. 

Perry,  Lewis,  871  (5). 

Perry,  R.  B.,  181. 

Personality,  371. 

Peru,  education,  363. 

Petersen,  Anna  M.,  33. 

Peterson,  W.,  873. 

"  Pfadfindees,"  719. 

Pfister,  O.,  193. 

Pharmacists,  training,  1054. 

Phelps,  C.  L.,  105. 

Phelps,  Jessie,  99. 
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Pm  BETA  KAPPA  AIXDBBS8I8,  982. 

Philadklphia,  tradeB  school,  353  (14v,  vocattonal 

•docatioiii,  1040. 
PHiuppiirES.   Uniyebsitt.  College  op  law,  854. 
Philips,  O.  M.,  606  (6). 
PhlUlpe,  Anna  C,  1043  (3). 
Phillips,  B.  A.,  23. 
Phillips,  D.E.,  876(1). 
PhlUips,  Florenos  E.,  1419  (6). 
Phillips,  J.  H.,  111. 
Phillips,  P.  C,  623  (4). 
Phillips  Bbooks  house.  Harvard  UxnvBRSiTT. 

115  (1). 
Phipps,  C.  P.,  675. 
Phonetics,  1393, 1656. 
Pbtsical  tests,  103. 
Physical  TRAININQ,  100-103, 156  (60H71),  159  (10), 

303-907,  467,  633^34,  1014,  1353,  1554-1555,  1630, 

1735-1736. 
Physics,  1479. 

Phybiooraphy,  1347  (7),  1413  (10). 
Physiolooy,  333. 
Pioavet,  Fruigois,  163  (3). 
PIckard,  A.  E.,  945, 1497. 
Plckril,F.O.,1348(7). 
Pierce,  Martha,  1300. 
Pierce,  Mary  D.,  337. 
Pine,  J.  B.,  444, 1730. 
Plneo,  J.  F.,  300. 
Pintner,  Rudolf,  34,  864. 
Pitohar,  A.  D.,  1480. 
Pittenger,  B.  F.,  419,  796, 1006. 
Phisburoh,  ooaohing  departments,  1334;  elemen- 
tary industrial  schools,  831  (13). 
Plas,  VrrAL,  736. 
Play  aiid  playgrounds,  104-108,  306,  810-811,  875 

(6),    1015-1017,    1353-1354,    1738-1739.    8e€    ol§o 

OAMSfl. 
Plays,  Childrsn's,  408. 
Plummrr,  C.  O.,  875  (6). 
Phmkatt,  Horace,  979. 
PoOenberger,  A.  T.,  jr.,  1460. 
Pohl,  F.  J.,  576. 
Poinoar^,  Loden,  888. 
Polk  County,  Oreg.,  rural  schools,  417. 

POLLOfO  place,  SCHOOLHOUSE  AS,  1242. 

Ponuma  college,  83. 

Poor,  education,  814. 

Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  surrey,  1429. 

Porter,  Frances,  1461. 

Porter,  O.  D.,  464  (8). 

Porter,  Sarah  H.,  1061  (8). 

Portland,  Oreg.,  survey,  1338. 

Potter,  A.  C,  1613. 

Potter,  O.  M.,  1618  (7). 

Poond,  Looiae,  990. 

Powell,  Susie  V.,  1410  (8). 

Powers,  8.  R.,  1674. 

Practice  schools,  156  (48). 

PRACnCE-TRACHDiO,  1416  (1). 

Pratt,  W.  S.,  617  (3),  693  (6). 
Ptay,  W.  J.,  357. 
Prendergast,  W.  A.,  1433. 
Presses,  UNiVERsrrY,  508  (13),  963  (3). 
Preston,  Josephine  C,  156  (13)  (30),  969. 
PRE-VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  158  (15),  831  (11),  875 
(5),  1302, 1370, 1412  (16). 


Price,  R.R.,  1783  (2). 

Price,  S.  B.,  1049  (3). 

Primary  education.  62-64, 987-040, 1147, 1297-1301, 
1488-1492, 1684-1687. 

Prince,  Lucinda  W.,  1196  (3),  1622  (3). 

Princeton  UNTVERsmr,  1834;  relii^kyus  work,  1751. 

Pritdiard,H.O.,  963(1). 

Pritchett,  H.  8.,  446,  606, 768  (2),  851  (3),  1167. 

Private  schools,  688  (4)  (6),  1103. 

pRQPEssiON,  Choice  op,  1310.  See  aUo  Voca- 
tional guidance. 

Propessional  education,  338-834, 661-663, 851-864, 
1053-1066, 1216, 1381-1384, 1600-1698, 1766-1766. 

Propessors.   5«e  College  propessors. 

"Propessor  Ordcnarius,'^  72. 

Programs,  1346. 

Promotion  op  pupos,  696  (14),  874  (38),  1006, 1696. 
See  aUo  Grading;  Markinq. 

Prosser,  C.  A.,  168  (1)  (2),  158  (16),  647-648,  831  (6) 
(10),  840,  874  (6),  1048,  1198  (16),  1306,  1873,  1873, 
1563, 1768. 

Provenxal,  Oiulio,  1260. 

Priifer,  Johann,  54, 194. 

PRuasu,  education,  880-881, 1104. 

Pryor,  H.  C,  167  (8). 

Pryor,  Herbert,  602(1). 

Psychology,  303.  See  aUo  Educational  psy- 
chology. 

pubuc  health  work,  493,  661  (4). 

Public  school  physical  trahifaig  society,  622. 

PuBUC  SCHOOLS,  United  States.  See  United 
States,  education. 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS  (ENDOWED),  ENGLAND,  1605. 
PUBUO  SPEAKING,  48, 1484. 

Puncheon,  Katharine  E.,  182, 762, 1419  (17). 

PUNCTUATION,  1291. 

PXTNISBMENT,  1090  (8). 

PUPQ.  SELP-GOVERNMENT,  601,  1587. 

Pu8ey,E.D.,156(22). 
Putnam,  Helen  C,  628  (1). 
Putnam,  Herbert,  1607  (2). 
Pyle,W.H.,563. 

Quebec  (Province),  education,  10. 

Quebec  (Province)  Dept.  of  public  instruction,  10. 

Quest,  A.  L.  HaU-.    (9m  Hall-Quest,  A.  L. 

Quick,  Herbert,  518  (3),  1498. 

Quinn,  A.  H.,  980, 1411  (1). 

Quinn,  J.  B.,  815  (2). 


Race  improvement.   5m  Eugenics. 

Radin,  Max.  1675. 

Ramsay,  W.  M.,  1170. 

Randall,  A.  W.  O.,  1104-1635. 

RandaU,O.E.,871(2). 

Ranft,  Hermann,  846. 

Rapeer,  L.  W..  156  (66),  248, 356  (6),  981, 1349. 

Rathman,  C.  O.,  156  (69),  510. 

Rea,  P.  M.,  1087  (23),  1792  (22). 

Reading,  phonetic  method,  679;  psychology,  802; 
silent  V.  oral,  1286;  teaddng,  630  (6),  671, 680, 938, 
1396;  backward  children,  863,  1071;  teste,  37,  167 
(6)  (6),  193,  196, 1419  (28),  1664.    See  alto  ] 

RIES  AND  READING. 

Reading,  Pa.    Board  of  school  directors,  841. 
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Reavis,  G.  W.,  602  (7). 

Rebw,  L.  E.,  1229. 

RsoTAnON,  OM  (2),  m,  1247  (8). 

RsCEKAnON,  150  (6),  1017, 1853. 

RBCBBAHON     CBNTEB8,     150     (8)     (14).    8€€    OlfO 

Schools  as  socul  centers. 
Redfleld,  W.  C,  117  (1). 
RedUch,  Josef,  882. 
Redway,  J.  W.,  1562. 
Reed,  A.  O.,  48. 
Reed,  Mt$.  Anns  Y.,  863. 
Reed,  Mn.  F.  A.,  801. 
Reed,  J.  C,  600  (5),  850  (8). 
Reed  college,  286. 
Reeve,  W.  D.,  1141. 
Rehm,  Albert,  818. 
Reid,  Sydney,  880. 
Reinl^e,  H.,  545. 
Reinscb,  P.  S.,  774. 
Reuoious  education,  11^-116,  312-817,  631-637, 

822-830, 1031-1082, 1188-1197, 1357-1361, 1564-1573, 

1745-1751. 
Renaissance,  1475. 
Reports,  pupils',  1007, 1413  (11),  1418  (11);  school, 

1341. 
Research,  974, 1248  (2),  1387. 
RETARDAnoN,  616,   1542.   See  alio   Backward 

children;  ELDONAnoN;  Promotion  op  pupils. 
Reuben,  II.  H.,  81. 
Reynolds,  O.  F.,  931. 
Reynolds,  Helen  II.,  579. 
Reynolds,  Myra,  869. 
Rhode  Island,  edocatknial  history,  1095;  sdiool 

law,  782. 
Rhythmic  exercises,  1655. 
Rhetoric,  grsdoate  school,  1481.   See  alto  Eng- 
lish LANGUAGE,  oompositioD  and  grammar. 
Rhoads,  McHenry,  1413  (15). 
Rice,  HelTin,  999. 
Rice,  O.  S.,  1401. 
Rice,  Richard,  983. 
Rice  test,  1121. 
Richards,  H.  8.,  1062. 
Richards,  J.  N.,  102. 
Richardson,  W.  A.,  481. 
Ridiardson,  W.  H.,  280. 
Richmond,  Va.,  elementary  industrial  school,  120; 

iUiteracy,  533;  survey,  117  (5),  1198  (4). 
Richter,  Johannes,  708. 
Riddle,  J.  W.,>r.,  1764. 
Riehl,  Alois,  1636. 
Riemer,  O.  C.  L.,  1419  (25). 
Ripley,  EUor  C,  874  (14). 
Risley,  J.  H.,  1413  (2). 
Rittenhouse,  H.  O.,  1645. 
Ritter,  (Carrie  A,  1540. 
Ritter,  W.  E.,  407. 
Rivers,  John,  408. 
Roach,  W.  W.,  302. 
Roberts,  E.  D.,  310. 
Roberts,  Emma,  1065, 1604. 
Roberts,  II.  Emma,  125. 
R<^b«rts,W.lL,156(57). 
Robtftson,  J.  W.,  1418  (2). 
RobfaisOD,  E.  W.,  1726. 
Robinson,  llabal  L.,  1883. 
Robinson,  W.  A.,  1411  (1). 


Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  school,  1601. 

ROCKKPELLSR  POUNDAIION,  1766. 

Rodman,  W.  L.,  1065. 

Roe,  W.  S.,  03. 

Roecker,  W.  F.,  521  (12),  1007. 

Rogers,  L.  B.,  1433. 

Rogers,  R.  W.,  290. 

Roman,  F.  W.,  482, 1044. 

Roman  Cathouc  Church,  education,  525,  1111, 
1412, 1747:  ediwational  convenUoo,«1196,il4ia; 

Romano,  Pletro,  903. 

Root,  F.  8.,  1410  (7). 

Ropes,  J.  H.,  115  (2). 

Rosenau,  II.  J.,  402, 661  (4). 

Rosier,  Joseph,  150  (4)  (17),  874  (33). 

Ross,  E.  A.,  156  (6),  763  (8). 

Rottaoh,  Edmond,  870. 

Rourke,  Constance  II.,  1291. 

Rousseau,  J.  J.,  473, 480. 

Routh,  James,  1481. 

Rows,  Alice  E.,  875  (3). 

Rowe,  H.  IL,  131  (6). 

Royoe,  Joslah,  270. 

Rusdiger,  W.  C,  1113, 1260. 

Rugg,  H.  0.,  195, 421  (13),  461. 

Rugh,C.E.,158(3)(4). 

Runkle,  Ei  W.,  291. 

Rural  church,  1493  (1H8). 

Rural  education,  55-50, 105-106, 156y(12)  (18)  (19) 
(23)  (27)  (47)  (87),  150  (2),  940-260, 864  (4),  866  (8), 
416-420, 813  (8),  618  (8)  (4),  519  (8),  680  (8),  688-668, 
666, 692  (8>-(8),  604  (8),  606  (1),  748-746»  878  (7),  871 
(18),  941-047,  1067  (5),  1080  (8),  1140-1188,  1908, 
1249  (5),  1302-1300, 1874, 1410  (2),  1418  (7),  1418  (10) 
(14),  1419  (6)  (8)  (13),  1420  (1),  1408-1499, 1619  (4), 
1688-1603,1792(4).    See  alto  CoNSOLiDAnoN  op 

SCHOOLS. 
Rural  UPE,  245, 249, 696  (1),  746, 1090  (10),  1400^4), 

1419  (11),  1689. 
Rusk,  R.  R.,  1569. 
RusKiN,  John,  1646. 
Russell,  J.  E.,  873  (4)  (9). 
Russell,  W.  F.,  47, 61-62, 588. 
Russu,  707;  education,  866, 1067  (86),  1792  (88). 
Russier,  Henri,  843. 
Ryan,  J.  J.,  115  (3). 
Ryan,  W.C^f.,  1087(1). 

8. 

8ackett,L.W.,960. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  count  of  study,  92. 

Sadler,  II.  E.,  1105. 

Sage,  E.  T.,  577. 

St.  Louis  Central  institute  por^thb  dxap,  1222. 

St.  Louis  Educational  museum,  510. 

St.  Paul's  Cathouc  club.  Harvard  univkrsrt, 

115  (3). 
Salesmanship,  training  for,  352  (1)-(4),1198  (8), 

13n;  teachers  or,  1511. 
i  SalineCo.,1Io.,  rural  schools,  1150. 
Salser,C.l^.,  1783(1)  (4). 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    PubUc  school  survey  staff, 

1842. 
Salvonl,  MaurUio,  435. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  schools,  702. 
Sanders,  F.  W.,  183, 374, 1727. 
Sanders,  W.  H.,  1233. 
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6andiford»  Petw,  1418  (3). 

Stfidys,  Sir  1,  E.,  168  (14),  1098. 

SAMiTAnoN.  fife  School  HTonENB  jlkd  anoTA- 

noN. 
Santa  Ft  kailwat  ArrsBinics  schools,  1M  (11). 
8ai«eaiit,I.Q.,700. 
Srandtfs,  A.  H.,  IW  (76). 

Saupe, ,311. 

8*Tacs,C.W.,3S8(3). 

Savajtnab,  Oa.,  Cyttlbe  sxeest  school,  1330. 

Saxont,  Toestional  gnldanoe,  846. 

SCAlTDOf  AVU,  6daCftUQII,  1703  (80). 

Seli&fertfiDS,  Hdnricb,  906. 

Scbaeffw,  N.  C,  156  (6),  495,  664,  606  (3),  874  (13), 

1610(8). 
SehaUenbergw,  Margant  E.,  156  (37)  (36). 
8cheUlng,F.B.,  516(1). 
Schergar,  O.  L.,  48. 
Schlarbanm,  Halnrich,  1106. 
Schlager,  Paul,  1634. 
Schlbxrmachxe,  F.  E.  D.,  905. 
Schley,  Coostanoe,  430. 
Schlockow,  Oswald,  1500. 
fichmldlmna,  Hans,  184, 775. 
Schmidt,  C.  C,  1415  (15). 
Schmidt,  HugCH  817. 
Schmidt,  Lydia  M.,  1393. 
Schmidt,  ICax,  185, 1450. 
Schmltt,  Clara,  1605. 
Sdmedsr,  D.  B.,  6n. 
Schnolder,  Herman,  1045. 
Schoem,  Max,  1370. 
8choenfeld«r,  L.,  97, 800-801, 1547. 
Schoff,  Mr$.,  Frederic,  1087  (16). 
Schoff,  JTrt .  Hamiah  K.,  143, 630. 
SCHOLABS,  Scotland,  1354. 
Scholabsbif,  516  (1)  (3),  604, 1093. 
Scfaoles,  P.  A.,  517  (1). 
School  admhostbation.   See  Administration, 


School  AOB,  689  (11). 

School  and  coMMVNrrr.   8u  Community  and 

schools. 
School  abchitkcturk,  94-97,  394-396, 514  (1),  619, 

796-801, 1009, 1180, 1414  (3)  (4),  1495, 1548-1547. 
School  attsndancb;   See  Attbndance. 
School  boards,  456, 610, 1836, 1535. 
School  census,  354  (8)  (9). 
School  childbkn,  aid,  Italy,  1189.   See  aUo  Chu^ 

DBBN. 

School  cebdit  fob  homb  wobk,  156  (93),  1410  <0)- 
(11),  141.6  (16). 

School  disoplinb,  1090  (8).  See  aUo  School  man- 
agement. 

School  distbicts,  158  (6). 

School  excubsions,  907  (5). 

School  faibs,  489  (6). 

School  pinancb,  383-284, 454, 606  (2),  874  (30),  1151, 
1175. 

School  oabdens,  486-489, 1315. 

School  obounds,  745, 798, 1544. 

School  HOUSES.   9ee  School  abchitectubb. 

School  htoiene  and  sanitation,  50,  98,  396-302, 
462-464,  513,  630-621,  607  (7),  808-800,  1010-1013, 
1181-1183,  1346-1350,  1405,  1409  (15),  1548-1553, 
1732-1734,1792(17). 

School  insurance,  294. 


School  law.   See  LsoisLAnoN. 

School  ubbaries.   See  Ubbabies,  school. 

School  lunches,  480, 658)  1211, 1733. 

School  management,  91-83,  286-293, 458-461,  616- 

618,  791-797,  1000-1008,  1178-1179,  1343-1345,  1587- 

1542,172»-1731. 
School  bepobts,  1341, 1413  (11). 
School  savings  banes,  153. 
School  sufbbvision.   Su  Supervision. 
School  subvets.   See  Subvets,  educational. 
Schools,  equipment,  355  (8). 
Schools  as  social  centebs,  530  (2),  1087  (21),  1190, 

1300, 1619  (7). 
Schorling,  Ralei^,  1303, 1676. 
Sdireiber,  H.,  1434. 
Sdhrenmier,  Wilhelm,  710. 
Seholtie,  J.  W.,  353  (16). 
Schmnacher,  Matthew,  1413  (8). 
Sehurman,  J.  O.,  337. 
SehwarUf  E.,  171. 
Science,  teaching,  29,  32,  39,  41,  156  (72)-(76),  158 

(12),  210,  217,  396,  421  (5),  521  (12),  578, 1247, 1647, 

1658. 
ScnNCE  AND  education,  896. 
SoENTinc  management,  1002. 
Scofield,  F.  A.,  427. 
Soooo,  R.  M.,  1334. 
Scotland, educational  history,  877,  open-air  sdiods, 

464(1). 
Scott,  £.  J.,  340. 
Soott,  F.  N.,  89. 
Soon,  I.  O.,  1705. 
Soott,  Miriam  F.,  1687. 
Scrlbner,  V.  E.  E.,  156  (31). 
Sears,  J.  B.,  260, 1274. 
Searsoo,  J.  W.,  156  (35). 
Seaton,  J.  T.,  1171. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  child  labor,  653;  Broadway  high 

school,  1343. 
Sec,  F.  F.,  672. 
Sechrist,  F.  K.,  1S«. 
SeCONDABT  education,  33, 40, 46-47, 60-63, 156  (37)- 

(41),  150  (11),  3H-357, 421-438, 584-588, 747-753, 871 

(4)  (5),  948-953, 1087  (6),  1137, 1153, 1243, 1257, 1310- 

1316,  1412  (20),  1413  (7),  1500-1508,  1094-1700,  1792 

(5). 
Secbbtarial  training,  131  (4). 
Seeley,  Levi,  1451. 

Seerley,  H.  H.,  156  (30)  (46)  (80),  505. 
Segbegation,  1343. 
Self-cultube,  355  (6)  (7),  368. 
SELf-GOVEBNMENT,  Student,  601, 1537. 
Seligman,  E.  R.  A.,  1325. 

Sellmann, ,  338. 

Senger,  H.  T.,  1482. 

Seniob  high  schools,  1251  (5). 

Sevrette,  Oastoo,  103. 

SewaU,  May  W.,  1249  (11). 

Sewing,  097  (9). 

Sex  hygiene,  99, 156  (26)  (39)  (40)  (70),  465-466,  515 

(5),  689  (14),  1184-1185, 1351, 1415  (5)  (6). 
Sex  in  education,  521  (10). 
Sezson,  J.  A.,  63, 1700. 
Seymour,  A.  R.,  421  (15). 
Shafer,  O.  H.,  1322. 
Shaffer,  Lou,  150  (13). 
Shahan,  T.  J.,  525. 
Shambaugh,  F.  E.,  604  (2). 
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Shapl  :i  ,h,  F.  E.,  1536, 1728. 

Sharps,  Sam,  1418  (12). 

Sharpless,  Isaac,  776, 1528. 

Shaw,  Ellen  E.,  480  (7). 

Shaw,  R.  C,  355  (4). 

Shawkey,  M.  P.,  150  (3),  454,  874  (20). 

Sheaffer,  W.  A.,  131  (5). 

Shedlock,  Marie  T.,  1465. 

Sheehan,  Sarah  E.,  421  (8). 

Sheldon,  W.  D.,  1386. 

Shenk,  H.  H.,  1410  (15). 

Shennan,  L.  S.,  333. 

Sheridan,  B.  M .,  1677. 

Shields,  T.  E.,  640, 006. 

Shiels,  Albert,  367, 1562. 

Shorthand,  131  (8),  1380  (3)  (4). 

Showkb  baths,  07. 

Showerman,  Grant,  084, 1583. 

Shreves,  R.  M.,  202. 

ShurtlelT,  Oliver,  150  (8).  • 

Shosttr,  W.  M.,  336. 

Sibley,  C.  L.,  546. 

Sibley,  J.  T.,  1400  (11). 

Siders,  W.  R.,  156  (28). 

Sidgwlck,  Mt».  H.,  1261. 

Sledenbarg,  Frederic,  1412  (7). 

Sills,  K.  C.  M.,  871  (1). 

Simpson,  B.  R.,  725. 

Sims,  J.  F.,  1172. 

Sinclair,  H.  W.,  1303. 

SiNOLI-BOOM  SCHOOLS,  604  (1). 

Sipple,  L.  B.,  1603. 

Six-AND-Six  PLAN,  158  (8),  280-281,  424,  448, 750,  001, 
1068  (1),  1413  (5)  (12). 

SIX-THBEE-THBEE  PLAN,  1004. 

Skegss,L.T.,1080(3). 

Sleight,  W.  G.,  1114. 

Slosson,  E.  E.,  1678. 

Slatt,  F.  D.,  226,  261. 

Slujrs,  A.,  67. 

Small,  Jennie,  1128. 

SmaU,  R.  O.,  117  (3),  1108  (12). 

SmaU,W.S.,  1702(17). 

Smallwood  school,  Washington,  D.  C,  1752. 

Smith,  Anna  T.,  1087  (20),  1243, 1702  (27). 

Smith,  C.  C,  1361. 

Smith,  D.  E.,  163  (6),  1142. 

Smith,  E.  B.,  1000  (1). 

Smith,  O.  T.,  1618  (4). 

Smith,  H.  B.,  1148. 

Smith,  H.  P.,  780. 

Smith,  7.  R.,  006  (1). 

Smith,  Jane,  1415  (17). 

Smith,  K.  G.,  507  (5). 

Smith,  Nora  A.,  415. 

Smith,  Payson,  156  (10),  086. 

Smith,  S.  H.,  1410  (23). 

Smith,  Theobald,  334. 

Smith,  W.  H.,  650, 1247  (3). 

Smith,  W.  R.,  842, 846. 

Smith  college,  1161. 

Smith-Huohbs  bill,  838,  847  (8),  1753. 

Smith-Lbyeb  bill,  838,  847  (5)  (6). 

Smither,  Harriet,  400  (3). 

Sneddan,  David,  156  (0),  354  (2),  375,  455,  521  (7), 

578,  628  (2),  753,  843,  874  (16),  1000  (12),  1736, 1750' 

1782. 
Snow,  Jennie  H.,  1622  (10). 


Snow,  LUlian  M.,  707. 
SnowbaU,  F.  G.,  1143. 
Soares,  Theodone,  601  (4). 

SOOAL  aspects  op  EOX7CATION,  100-112,  156  (21), 
158  (4),  160  (0),  260,  a0»n311, 355  (0),  468-460, 518  (2), 
630  (1),  521  (2),  635-637,001  (1),  813-814, 878(5)-(7), 
(0)  (11),  880,  005, 1018-1023, 1068  (4),  1080  (3),  1186- 
1100,  1303,  1356-1356,  1413  (14),  1566-1663,  1574, 
1740-1744.    See  al»o  Communttt  and  school. 

SOOAL  SCBNCES,  1187. 

Social  wobk,  1703  (18). 

Society  of  college  teachers  of  education,  430, 680. 

Society  of  directors  of  physical  education  In  ooUegef , 
633. 

SoaoLooT,  teachhig,  731. 

Sobbonnb,  870. 

Sonder,  H.  C,  607  (6). 

Soale,A.ll.,847(6). 

South  Afbica,  edacatlon,  178. 

SoiTTH  Amebica.    See  Latin-Ambbica. 

South  Dakota  educational  association,  607. 

Southeast  Missouri  teachers'  association,  530. 

SouTHEBN  Appalachian  mountains,  schools,  686, 
1344. 

Southern  association  of  college  women,  1056. 

Southebn  states,  education,  3;  vocational  guid- 
ance, 844  (5). 

Spanish  lanouaoe,  1285;  teachhig,  30, 421  (14)  (15). 

Sparks,  E.  E.,  1410  (18). 

Spauldlng,  F.  E.,  874  (11),  112. 

Special  classes,  346, 1410  (26). 

Spbllino,  50,  157  (8),  220,  554,  731,  742,  018,  1131, 
1387, 1656, 1660;  tests,  1117, 1121, 1274, 1276, 1651. 

Spillman,  H.  C,  1380  (1). 

Spot-pattebn  test,  381. 

Spranger,  Eduard,  880, 1004. 

Springer,  D.  W.,  1040  (4). 

Spbinofield,  Mass.,  High  school  op  commebce, 
1764. 

Ssymank,  Paul,  085. 

Stableton,  J.  K.,  480  (8),  1553. 

Stickel,  P.  G.,  228. 

Stahl,  J.  H.,  147. 

Staley,  F.  S.,  786. 

Stammebino,  301. 

StaNDabDBATION,  354  (1),  355  (4),  445, 548, 606  (12), 
603  (6),  874  (17),  807, 008, 1251  (3)  (4),  1310, 1410  (2), 
1411  (2),  1412  (8). 

Stan8eU,C.V.,777. 

Stanton,  B.  F.,  1416  (5). 

Starch,  Daniel,  25, 106,  380,  554, 1663. 

Stark,  W.  E.,  1120. 

STATE  AID,  282,  835,  838,  1413  (4).  See  aUo  Educa- 
tion AND  state. 

State  and  education.  Su  Education  and  state. 

Steames,  R.  C,  1023, 1108  (14). 

Steams,  A.  E.,  70  (4). 

Steams,  W.  N.,  446, 1107. 

Steed,  Lyman,  1061  (0). 

Sttenhofl,  G.,  463. 

StelnmetE,  C.  P.,  1033. 

Stenoobapht.   See  Shobthand. 

Stephens,  M.  B.,  1610  (1). 

IStephenson,  E.  B.,  087. 

Stem,  H.,  016. 

Stem,  Renee  B.,  1387. 

Stemhelm,  Emanuel,  1351. 

Stevens,  Bertha  M.,  650. 
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Stevens,  J.  E.,  1066. 

Stevens,  W.  J.,  1144. 

Stevenstm,  A.  H.,  1733. 

Stevenson,  Beatrice  L.,  208. 

Stevenson,  J.  J.,  271. 

Stevenson,  NelUe  M.,  1783  (3). 

Stewart,  Cora  W.,  156  (13),  691  (7). 

Stewart,  R.  M.,  283. 

Stewart,  Weir,  1761. 

Stlmson,  Rufus,  1214. 

Stitt,  E.  W.,  11». 

Stockton,  J.  L.,  390. 

Stokes,  Mary,  1068  (6). 

Stone,  W.  E.,  873  (1). 

Stoner,  Eva,  1419  (7). 

Stoner,  Winifred  S.,  1452. 

Storm,  A.  V.,  156  (90). 

Storm,  Grace  E.,  1483. 

StoryteUer'B  magaxine,  1402. 

Stort-teluno,  1402, 1465. 

Stout,  J.  E.,  600(1). 

Stoutmeyer,  J.  H.,  829. 

Strachan,  Grace  C,  156  (3)  (26). 

StranbenmOIler,  Gustav,  1562. 

Strayer,  G.  D.,  156  (24),  1087  (2). 

Strayer,  Hubert,  907  (7). 

Strong,  C.F.,  698  (12). 

Strong,  E.  A.,  1721. 

Strong,  E.  K.,^.,  760. 

Strong,  Frank,  156  (31)  (42),  272, 1335. 

Stuart,  A.  W.,  1262. 

Stuart,  Ml98  F.  L.,  421  (14). 

Stuart,  M.  H.,  421  (4). 

Student  miutabt  camps,  1597. 

Sti^ent  OBOANiZAnoNS,  Germany,  985. 

STTJDENT  8ELF-OOVERNMENT,  601,  1537. 

Study,  Harry  P.,  295. 

Study,  method  of,  1415  (4),  1440,  1618  (6),  1717; 
supervised,  158  (10),  287,  292,  421  (6),  (7)  (12),  795, 
1001,1538,1619(6),  1729. 

Sturdevant,  C.  R.,  352  (5). 

Sturtevant,  J.  H.,  1173. 

Styles,  A.,  1418  (15). 

Success,  875  (1). 

Suhrie,  A.  L.,  1271. 

Sullivan,  7.  F.,  1418  (8). 

Sully,  James,  273. 

Summer  schools,  65. 

Summer  sessions,  255, 1025. 

Summerby,  W.  J.,  1418  (1). 

Sumner,  C.B.,  82. 

Sunmer,  C.  W.,  1614. 

Sumter,  S.  C,  military  training,  1596. 

Sunday  school  superintendents,  830. 

Sunday  schools,  634, 1358, 1493  (6),  1569, 1749. 

Bundwall,  John,  851  (5). 

Superintendents,  84,  156  (20),  418,  609,  691  (10), 
696  (11),  697  (2),  874  (22),  1409  (7),  1420  (7),  1533. 

Supervised  study.   See  Study,  supervised. 

Supervision,  159  (16),  240,  278,  611,  694  (3),  1333, 
1412  (12),  1502. 

Surgery,  328. 

Surveys,  educational,  6, 156  (24)  (25),  230, 262, 360 
508,  627,  681,  598  (6)  (7),  690  (3),  692  (1),  701-702, 
761, 779-780, 786, 841, 873  (12),  874  (18),  887, 941-942, 
10S7  (24)  (25),  1095, 1097, 1101, 1150, 1248  (10),  1339» 
1842, 1406, 1434, 1428-1429,  1431, 1618  (8),  1621  (8), 
1799  (18);  rural,  668;  social,  534,  1563;  vocational, 
854  (7),  836, 1868. 


Sutcliffe,  E.G.,  1679. 

Sutherland,  W.  J.,  156  (74). 

Sutton,  W.S.,  456. 

Sutcallo,  Henry,  691  (1),  1744. 

Swaen,  A.,  274. 

Swain,  Joseph,  156  (1). 

SwARTHMORB,  Pa.,  Gary  plan,  285. 

Swartt,  D.  A.,  1252  (1). 

Swart«,G.W.,l252(2). 

Sweden,  open-air  schools,  300;  school  reform,  468. 

Swedish  gymnashcs,  156  (71). 

Sweeney,  J.  W.,  696  (9). 

Swetland,R.W.,635. 

Swift,  F.H.,  447. 

Swift,  H.T.,  229. 

SWDOONO,  807. 

Switzerland,  education,  891,  1067  (88),  1410  (8); 

open-air  schools,  464  (5). 
Sycamore,  III.,  reading  tests,  27. 
Sykes,  Habel,  280. 
Sylvester,  Brother,  1412  (16). 
Sylvester,  C.  W.,  1622  (9). 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Board  of  education,  612. 

T. 

T.,M.,726. 

Taft,  W.  H.,  354  (1),  778,  874  (17). 

Talbert,  E.  L.,  811. 

Talbot,  E.S.,  663. 

Talbot,  Winthrop,  1637. 

Tauaperro  (k>.,  Ga.,  survey,  527. 

Tant,  Ethel,  809. 

Tappan,  Nellie,  1409  (14). 

Tate,  W.  K.,  092  (5)  (8),  1410  (3). 

Taussig,  F.  W.,  1714. 

Taylor,  Bessie,  1415  (14). 

Taylor,  C.H.,  689  (13). 

Taylor,  E.  H.,  231, 1404. 

Taylor,  Graham,  1601  (2). 

Taylor,  H.  F.,  392. 

Taylor,  J.  M.,  968, 1492. 

Taylor,  J.  S.,  790. 

Tbacheraoes,  592, 594, 959, 1409  (10),  1703. 

Teachers,  68, 156  (4),  158  (3),  258-262,  429-439,  521 
(8),  589-596,  688  (1)  (7),  689  (8),  691  (3),  693  (2), 
764-761,  873  (10),  874  (21),  954-961, 1090  (3),  1154- 
1158,  1317-1324,  1413  (3),  1416  (3),  1509-1511,  1601 
(2),  1701-1706;  appointment,  258,  874  (30),  955; 
boarding  places,  1415  (10);  certificates,  693  (8); 
contracts,  433;  elementary  school,  1410  (6),  1413 
(1);  for  backward  children,  1412  (13);  married 
women,  436;  men,  693  (7);  private,  1415  (17);  rat- 
ing, 156  (22),  354  (5),  689  (4),  874  (31)  (32),  957, 
1412  (18);  rural,  241,  511,  692  (4),  696  (5),  744, 1249 
(4),  1250  (2),  1322, 1419  (12),  1493  (7),  1618  (11),  1688; 
salaries  and  pensions,  156  (3),  691,  695  (1),  756, 
1157,  1236;  trahiing,  42,  64-69,  156  (44)  (46)  (47), 
159  (5),  213, 260, 349, 354  (11),  406, 421  (11),  521  (3)- 
(6),, 690,  598,  595^596,  690  (5),  692  (10),  693  (4)  (5), 
694  (4)  (5),  696  (6)  (7),  754, 759-760, 831  (2)  (5),  848, 
874  (4),  1028, 1048, 1154, 1195, 1320-1322, 1324,  1418 
(7)  (8),  1708, 1792  (7),  for  backward  children,  1779 , 
in  ooUeges,  67, 1621  (5),  1701,  in  high  schools,  1420 
(5),  mathematics,  1247  (10),  1407,  Ohio,  1089  (5) 
(6). 

Teachers' AGENCIES,  354  (6);  state,  156  (78)-(79). 

Teachers'  institutes,  873  (14),  1155. 

Teachers'  rest  room,  1413  (17). 

Teachers'  unions,  1323. 
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Tkaching,  12-15,  66,  178-185,  355  (8),  3«fr<375,  515 
(3),  535^8,  689  (2),  712-790,  802^007,  1102-1116, 
1263-1272, 1437-1453, 163S-1647. 

TeaU,  R.  J.,  1763. 

TICHNICAL  EDUCATION.     Set  INDUSTRUL   EDUCA- 
TION; Vocational  education. 
Temperance,  45. 
Tenney,  C.  W.,  1603. 
Tennan,  L.  M.,  1780. 
TerroU,!.  B.,961. 
Tests.   8ee  Educational  tests;  iNTELUoniCB 

tests,    a  Uo  under  name  of  tett, 
Teveraham,  T.  F.,  656. 
Tews,  Johannes,  881, 1107, 1435. 
Texas,  city  school  systems,  1420  (8):  sdiool  law, 

1420  (12). 
Texas  history  teachers'  bulletin,  400. 
Texas  state  teachers'  association,  1420. 
Textbooks,  614, 874  (2),  876, 002;  New  York  (SUte), 

453;  Iowa,  451;  state  publications,  1337. 
Textiles,  1762. 
Theological  education,  329;  Haryard  unlrersity, 

115(2). 
Thomas,  F.  W.,  156  (11),  352  (8). 
Thomas,  J.  H.,  358. 
Thomas,  J.  M.,  1294. 
Thomas,  R.  H.,  1175. 
Thompson,  A.  C,  156  (51). 
Thompson,  P.  E.,  157  (3). 
Thompson,  F.  V.,  325,  491,  651,  844  (2),  1792  (10). 
Thompson,  F.  W.,  1316. 
Thompson,  R.  B.,  518  (8). 
Thompson,  Mre.  R.  M.,  1410  (11). 
Thompson,  W.  J.,  464  (2). 
Thompson,  W.  O.,  156  (6),  598  (4),  1409  (3). 
Thompson's  Island  farm  and  trades  school, 

Boston,  1364. 
Thomdlke,  E.  L.,  26,  70  (2),  156  (14),  197,  917-918, 

1654. 
Thorndike  scale,  550, 1273. 
Thrift,  469. 
Thurber,  E.A.,  155(2). 
Thwing,  C.  F.,  83,  1249  (8),  1250  (3),  1272,  1453, 

1529, 1646. 
Tidyman,  W.  F.,  1121. 
Tieje,  R.  E.,  1679. 
Tift,  8.  E.,  158  (8). 
TIghe,  B.C.  B.,  1415(11). 
TUden,  F.  C,  873  (14). 
TUy,H.J.,352(l). 
TimbIe,W.H.,  156(76). 
Tinker,  W.  M.,  1619  (6). 
Tinkler,  Rose,  907  (3). 
Tipper,  H.,  352  (2). 
TItlow,  C.  R.,  847  (12). 
Todd,  H.  H.,  816  (8). 
Toledo,  public  schools,  363. 
Tonkin,  education,  343. 
Township  system,  1305. 
Tracy,  Helen  R.,  1301. 
Trade  schools,  874  (8),  1198  (12),  1203. 
Trafton,  O.  H.,  579. 
Trainino  camps,  1597. 

Transportation  op  school  cnaDBSN,  149. 
Travis,  J.  E.,  1061  (3). 
Trettien,  A.  W.,  602  (10),  1708. 


Trost,  W.,  232. 

Truancy,  1003, 1246.   8u  aUo  Deluiquiwct. 

True,  A.  C,  847  (1)  (3)  (5),  840, 969. 

Tmeblood,  T.  C,  1484. 

TniBler,  H.  R.,  284. 

Xbuth,  678,  723. 

TueU,  Harriet  E.,  1508. 

Turn  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  1383. 

Turner,  C.  K.,  106-107. 
Turner,  E.  R.,  1145. 
Turner,  Nellie  E.,  580. 
Twiss,  G.  R.,  156  (72),  1416  (3). 
Two-period  plan,  158  (10). 
Tyler,  Eleanor,  1060. 
Tyner,  B.  O.,  437. 


Ubertis,  Francesco,  1183. 

UUrich,  F.  T.,  1247  (4). 

Unger,  J.  J.,  90. 

Ungraded  classes,  346, 1419  (26). 

Unit  courses,  1198  (11),  1372, 1570. 

UNrr  SYSTEM  TS.  DUAL  SYSTEM,  318. 

United  shoe  machinery  company  oidustsial 
school,  483. 

United  States,  education,  688  (6),  902,  1087  (1)- 
(4),  1100, 1430, 1629, 1632, 1634;  nary,  educaUonal 
activities,  530;  open-air  schools,  464  (6),  terri- 
tories and  dependencies,  1087  (28). 

United  States.  Bureau  of  education,  1087,  1792- 
1793. 

United  States.  Bureau  op  education,  156 
(33),  778,  815  (4),  1703;  publications,  148-153,  349- 
351, 682-687, 1080-1087,  1234-1246,  1404-1408,  1615- 
1617,  1791-1793. 

United  States.    Dept.  op  agriculture,  583, 946. 

Untted  States.  Proposed  university  board, 
1530. 

UNivERsrnES  AND  COLLEGES,  134, 160, 446;  Austria, 
70;  city,  76,  264,  440,  508  (13),  602, 1164, 1251  (6), 
1408;  commercial  education,  1380  (2),  1580;  credit 
for  high-school  work,  1521;  entrance  examina- 
tion M.  certificate,  1411  (3);  Germany,  264,  775; 
honors,  1718;  interconununication,  1621  (4); 
pedagogical  departments,  67,  1621  (5),  1701; 
publksations,  063  (3),  975;  registration  statistics, 
73;  religious  education,  156  (42),  1103,  1197;  re- 
ligious work,  1504;  standardization,  1412  (8); 
state,  153,  508,  607  (5),  768,  771,  773,  1228,  1523, 
1531,  1621;  unit  system,  1411  (1);  United  States, 
687,  European  influence,  1412  (7).  See  aUo  Ad- 
ministration,    UNIVERSITIES     AND     COLLEGES; 

College  professors;  College  students;  De- 
nominational colleges;  Higher  education. 

Universtty  credit  for  outside  work,  134  (9). 

University  extension,  1074,  1228-1220,  1614. 

Updegrafl,  Harlan,  606  (14). 

Uriot,  O.,  746. 

Uruguay,  education,  532. 

Uruguay.  Direocidn  general  de  lnstruoci6n  prlma- 
ria,532. 

Usherwood,  T.  8.,  322. 

Utah,  consolidation  of  schools,  047. 

Utah  educational  association,  875. 

Utah.   University,  1325. 

Utley,  G.  B.,  1087  (22). 
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Vacation  activitiis,  907. 

Vacation  colonies,  867. 

Vacation  schools,  1357. 

VACONAnON,  MO. 

Valeotine,  Brother,  1403. 

Value  of  education,  1160. 

Van  Ambinoe,  J.  H.,  1720. 

Van  Antwerp,  F.  M.,  131  (1). 

Vandewalker,  Nina  C,  521  (11). 

Van  HIse,  C.  R.,  621  (3). 

Van  Rensselaer,  Martha,  1588. 

Van  Sickle,  J.  H.,  606  (13),  874  (18),  1087  (3),  1702  (2). 

Van  Tuyl,  G.  H.,  581. 

Van  Vussinoen  school,  206. 

Van  Wie,  Anna,  58. 

Vassar  college,  988. 

Vassab  College,  1161. 

Vanghan,  V.  C,  493, 661  (2). 

Ventilation,  96, 296. 

Vermont,  education,  1426;  survey,  709. 

Vermont  state  teachers'  association,  1090. 

VsRsmcATiON,  035. 

Vincent,  G.  E.,  494, 598  (11),  661  (3),  962  (1),  1621  (2). 

Violette,  E.M.,602(2). 

VfBOiNU,  industrial  education,  1196  (14). 

ViiKinia.    D^t.  of  public  instruction,  533. 

VZROINU.     UNIVXB8ITT,  973. 

Virginia.    University,  rural  life  conference,  1493. 

Visual  instruction,  199. 

Vitale,  Femiocio,  11. 

Vocabularies,  19, 188, 379, 1651. 

Vocational  education,  117-126,  156  (9)  (30)  (53)- 
(SO)  (66),  154  (1)  (13),  182, 318-323,  421  (4),  471-485, 
521  (7)  (15),  638-651, 665  (2),  689  (5),  600  (4),  831-843, 
874  (10),  1033-1045, 1087  (11),  1198-1206, 1214, 1362- 
1373,  1409  (9),  1416  (15),  1418  (2),  1574-1583,  1618 
(1),  1622  (13),  1752-1760, 1772, 1792  (9);  Alabama, 
1409  (11);  dual  system,  318,  646,  781;  Germany, 
1230;  legislation,  1196  (14)  (15),  See  alto  Evening 
schools;  Industrul  education;  Manual 
training;  PRorEssioNAL  education;  Trade 
schools. 

Vocational  guidance,  127-128,  158  (14),  293,  324- 
325,  471-485,  513  (4),  515  (8),  652-655,  665  (2)  (3), 
601  (2),  725,  815  (2),  844-846,  874  (11),  1033,  1046, 
1207-1210,  1374-1376,  1584-1585,  1618  (4)  (5),  1760- 
1761. 

Vogl,  Sebastian,  163  (8). 

Von  der  Osten,  Anna  L.,  298. 


Wadsworth,  F.  O.,  1152. 
Waite,  F.  C,  861  (3). 
Waitt,  Daisy  B.,  1784. 
Wald,  Lillian  D.,  814, 1026. 
Waldo,  Frank,  483. 
Waldo,  Kate  D.,  27. 
Waldron,  J.  A.,  1412  (22). 
Wales,  elementary  education,  161. 
Walker,  Alberta,  1466. 
Walker,  H.  H.,  1570. 
Walker,  J.  C,  131  (2),  688  (1). 
Walker,  Julia  F.,  156  (36). 
Walker,  N.  W.,  428, 603  (3)  (8),  742. 
Wallace,  B.  H.,  285. 
WaUin,  J.  E.  W.,  566, 1226. 


WaUis,  B.  C,  933. 

Walmsley,  H.  R.,  678. 

Walsh,  Elisabeth  A.,  346. 
Walsh,  J.  J.,  1600, 1773. 
Walter,  H.  E.,  1680. 
Walxel,  Oskar,  711. 
"  Wander voGEL,"  719, 1027. 
Wannamaker,  O.  D.,  410. 

Wapler, ,  718. 

War,  623  (3),  1088  (9),  1132,  1250  (1).    See  aUo 

European  war  and  education. 
Warber,  G.  P.,  1563. 
Ward,  C.  H.,  1485. 
Ward,  E.  J.,  156(36),  1242. 
Ward,  Wilfrid,  1571. 
Warden,  NeUe,  935. 
Warner,  Annette  J.,  130. 
Wairiner,  E.  C,  515  (7),  874  (8). 
Warstatt,  WiUi,  710, 934. 
Washinoton,  D.  C,  spelling  list,  1287. 
Washington,  D.  C.    Board  of  trade,  1530. 
Washington  educational  association,  158. 
Watson,  R.  J.,  352  (10). 
Watts,  Lillian,  521  (17). 
Weatherly,  U.  G.,  763  (1). 
Weaver,  E.  W.,  654-655. 
Webb,  H.  E.,  40. 
Webb,  W.  A.,  1056  (3). 
Webster,  E.  H.,  411. 
Weege,  C.  F.,  622  (3). 
Weeks,  A.  D.,  1415  (3). 
Weeks,  Ruth  M.,  1750. 
Weeks,  S.  B.,  1081. 
Weinberg,  Maigareta,  1013. 
Welntrob,  Joseph,  1308. 
Weir,  L.  8.,  1354. 
Weiss,  Rudolf,  1072. 
Weld,  L.  D.  H.,  534. 
Welfling,  R.  O.,  604  (1). 
Weller,  C.  F.,  1730. 
Weller,J.  H.,352(ll). 
Welleslet  college,  1161, 1516. 
Wellington,  G.,  108. 
Wellman,  H.  C,  1607  (1). 
Wells,  A.  R.,  830. 
Wells,  G.  F.,  1094. 
Wersler,  Emma  W.,  1419  (9). 
West,  Mre.  Anna  B.,  1572. 
West  VmonnA,  education,  159  (3). 
West  Virginia.    Dept.  of  free  schools,  1309. 
West  Virginia  education  association,  159. 
Western  drawing  and  manual  training  associa* 

tion,  1622. 
Wethey,  E.  R.,  1295. 
Wettsteln,  Frances,  1061  (5). 
Wheatley,  W.  A.,  354  (7),  484,  844  (3). 
Wheaton,  H.  H.,  1087  (20). 
Wheeler,  B.  I.,  1531, 1621  (1). 
Wheeler,  George,  606  (4). 
Whitbeck,  R.  H.,  156  (73),  1486. 
Whitcomb,  Emeline  S.,  658. 
White,  E.  v.,  1420  (6). 
White,  J.  A.,  873  (13). 
White,  L.  A-.,  1415  (4). 
Whitely,  Bessie  M.,  602  (3). 
Whitney,  Mary  A.,  1783  (5). 
Whitney,  W.  T.,  1573. 
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Whrtieb  stats  school,  Cal.,  503. 
WhittlnghUl,  R.  T.,  1413  (13). 

WiDENBB  MKMOBIAL  UBEART,  HaBVASD  UNI- 
VEESITT,  1«12. 

Wiechardt,  A.  J.,  fiO. 
Wiademaim,  EUbftrd,  163  (7). 
Wl^htmui,  H.  J.,  1390  (e). 
Wl.bur,  H.  Z.,  158  (1«). 
Wi'oox,  W.  H.,  233. 
Wile,  I.  8.,  128, 844  (4),  1850. 
Wllgus,  J.  A.,  234. 
Wllker,  Karl,  144, 198. 
WUklnaon,  Emma  T.,  1108. 
wmard,F.  R.,201. 
WUley,  C.  H.,  1000  (7). 
Williams,  A.  R.,  1467. 
Wmiams,  H.  B.,  1080  (5). 
Wmiams,  H.  O.,  156  (46),  1080  (7). 
wmiams,  H.  H.,  1158. 
WUliams,  H.  O.,  518  (4). 
WiUiams,  H.  U.,  1053  (8). 
WiUiams,  J.  H.,  508, 1804-1395, 1542. 
WiUiams,  II.  Ida,  1146. 
wmiams,  O.  H.,  1296. 
Wmiams,  8.  H.,  50, 126. 
wmiams,  Sherman,  235. 
wmiams,  W.E.,  323. 
wmiams,  W.  T.  B.,  341. 

WlLUAMS  COLLBOK,  80. 

Williamson,  Robert,  1734. 

Williston,  A.  L.,  156  (53),  831  (8),  1198  (9). 

Wills,  E.  v.,  720. 

Wmy,  A.  J.,  815  (9). 

Wilmanns, ,61. 

Wilson,  C.  W.,  116. 

Wilson,  Mt9.  D.  C,  1418  (14). 

Wilson,  E.  B.,  1487, 1647. 

Wilson,  0.  M.,  090  (3). 

Wilson,  H.  B.,  156  (31),  157  (1),  874  (19),  1436. 

Wilson,  O.  O.,  150  (1).  ^ 

Wilson,  Sir  R.  K.,  1423. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  1718. 

Winchester,  Almira  M.,  156  (33),  1087  (14).  1792  (16). 

WoffixLD,  Kans.,  oommtmity  music,  1742. 

Winship,  A.  E.,  438,  548,  614,  874  (2),  1250  (4),  1256. 

Winslow,  C.  E.  A.,  296. 

Winslow,  C.  H.,  1372. 

Winter,  Otto,  1027. 

WlNTHBOP  FABM  SCHOOL,  1586. 

Wirt,  William,  485. 

Wisconsin,  oontfaiuation  schools,  868, 874  (7);  kin- 
dergartens, 521  (11);  normal  schools,  64,  262,  761. 

WiscoNHiN  IDEA.   See  Wisconsin.   Unitbbsitt. 

Wisconsin.  State  board  of  public  affairs,  761,  77»- 
780. 

Wisconsin  teachers'  association,  521. 

Wisconsin.  UNiVBRaiTY,  979,  1173,  1623;  survey, 
779,780,1621(8). 

Wise,  8.  S.,  873  (2). 

Witham,  E.  C,  28, 919. 

Withers,  J.  W.,  156  (17),  421  (2). 

Witherspoon,  Florence  P.,  1413  (14). 

Withington,  E.,  163  (13). 

Witmer,  Lightner,  556, 920, 1227, 1532. 

Wolcott,  J.  D.,  1792  (21). 


I  Wolfe,  L.  E.,  156  (28). 

i  Wolff,  Georg,  936. 

!  Womack,  J.  P.,  1410  (9). 

Woman,  college  deans,  1059-1060;  college  graduates, 
244, 1067-1058;  commercial  education,  339;  educa* 
tion,  14,  338,  496-496,  596  (10),  665-666,  857-650, 
1056-1060, 1217-1219, 1600, 177^1773;  employment, 
1585;  higher  education,  1218;  salaries,  858;  social 
work,  625;  status,  156  (2);  vocational  education, 
1196(13). 

Women's  educational  and  Industrial  unfon,  Boston. 
Dept.  of  research,  339. 

Wood,  A.  B.,  1390. 

Wood,  H.  A.,  156  (80). 

Wood,  I.  F.,  637. 

Wood,  T.  D.,  69, 1249  (5),  1499. 

Wood,  W.  C,  513  (2). 

Woodbridge,  F.  J.  E.,  276,|518  (2). 

Woodfleld,  C.  L.,  1622  (8). 

Woodford,  llarbn,  1681. 

Woodruff,  Laura  B.,  1789. 

Woods,  E.  B.,  1781. 

Woods,  Olen  H.,  1682. 

Woodson,  C.  G.,  861. 

Woodward,  Elizabeth  A.,|B90. 

Woolley,  Helen  T.,  819, 874  (35). 

WooUey,  Mary  E.,  166  (2),  1556. 

Woolman,  Mary  S.,  513  (3). 

Worcester,  Alice  E.,  679. 

WoBLD  irmxQ,  educatkm  for,{1249  (10). 

Worst,  E.  F.,  1622  (12). 

Wright,  F.  W.,  605  (3),  1006. 

Wright,  G.  S.,  1090  (5). 

Wright,  Mabel  M.,  156  (70). 

Wright,  P.  B.,  166  (83). 

WlUTINO,  380. 

WQrschmidt,  J.,  163  (9). 

Wust,  Emma,  1683. 

Wyatt,  E.  M.,  1420  (13). 

Wyneken,  Gustav,  1116. 

Wtneken,  Gustav,  1449. 

Y. 

Yale  univebsitt,  786, 971. 
Yawberg,  A.  O.,  874  (21). 
Yerkes,  R.  M.,  557, 1462. 
Yeske,  L.  A.,  1412  (14). 
Yocum,  A.  D.,  156  (16),  596. 
Yocum,W.K.,242. 
Young,  Ella  F.,  815  (3). 
Young,  Iva  M.,  1790. 
Young,  Rose,  1219. 

YOVNO     MEN'S     ChBISTIAN     ASSOCIATIONS,     1185, 

1792  (24). 
YOXTNO  WOMEN'S  ChBISTUN  AasOCIATION,^1184. 

Yui,D.Z.T.,673. 

z. 

Zeldler,  C,  1122. 
Zeigler,  J.  S.,  1324. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  purpose  of  this  study  has  been  (1)  to  make  a  careful  survey 
of  the  county,  touching  upon  its  geological,  geographical,  social, 
and  economic  features;  (2)  to  survey  the  system  of  schools  now 
provided  by  the  many  districts  in  the  county;  and  (3)  to  propose  a 
system  of  public  schools  to  meet  more  adequately  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  this  larger  community. 

Material  has  been  gathered  by  a  personal  visit  to  every  town  and 
nearly  every  school  in  the  county;  by  talks  with  teachers,  pupils, 
parents,  business  men,  and  county  officials,  as  well  as  by  written 
records.  Question  blanks  were  presented  to  each  of  the  rural 
schools,  and  were  filled  out  by  the  pupils  in  the  presence  of  the 
investigator.  Blanks  were  also  sent  to  many  of  the  teachers  and 
parents  in  various  districts.  Other  information  was  furnished  at 
the  coimty  offices,  at  Redwood  City. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  Dr.  E.^P.  Cubberley,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Stanford  University,  who  suggested  the  survey, 
and  under  whose  direction  it  was  made;  also  to  Prof.  J.  B.  Sears, 
for  valuable  assistance  in  studying  the  rural  schools. 
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REORGANIZING  A  COUNTY  SYSTEM  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


Chapter  I. 

A  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  COUNTY. 


I.  QEOORAPHICAL  AND  QEOLOOICAL  FEATURES.' 

San  Mateo  County  lies  in  the  west-central  portion  of  California, 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  that  portion  of  the  State  known  as  the  San 
Francisco  Peninsula.  It  has  an  area  of  477  square  miles;  there  are 
only  two  smaller  counties  in  the  State.  It  has  a  length  of  39  miles, 
and  varies  in  width  from  5  to  20  miles,  averaging  about  12}.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  San  Francisco  City  and  County,  on  the 
east  by  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Clara  County,  on  the 
south  by  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz  Counties,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  ocean  touches  the  western  side  with  a  shore 
line  of  more  than  50  miles,  and  the  bay  extends  along  the  eastern 
border  for  80  miles. 

Through  the  center  of  the  county,  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
runs  the  Coast  Range — a  low  group  of  mountains  rising  from  the 
sea  level  on  either  side,  reaching,  by  a  series  of  low  foothills,  an 
altitude  of  2,500  feet.  The  Portola  Valley,  an  important  farming 
region,  lies  east  of  the  ridge.  The  western  portion  is  rough,  and  is 
cut  by  many  deep  valleys  and  gorges,  while  on  the  east  the  foothills 
gradually  drop  to  the  level  plain  along  the  bay  shore. 

It  is  in  this  plain,  really  an  extension  of  the  fertile  Santa  Clara 
Valley  to  the  south,  that  the  more  important  towns  are  located. 
Through  this  plain  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  extends  south 
from  San  Francisco,  and  a  strip  of  salt  marsh  separates  these  towns 
from  the  bay. 

There  are  no  navigable  rivers  or  large  streams.  There  are  seven 
streams  of  fair  size  along  the  western  side,  some  of  which  might 
be  utilized  for  power  at  some  time,  although  no  recent  attempts 
have  been  made  in  that  direction. 

^  Thii  survey  was  made  In  101.'t-14.  Changes  have  taken  place  since,  but  not  such  as 
to  vitiate  the  conclusions. 
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There  are  four  lakes,  three  of  which  constitute  the  Crystal  Springs 
chain,  on  the  high  ridge  in  the  central  porticm  of  the  county  to  the 
north,  forming  part  of  a  series  of  reservoirs  owned  by  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Co.,  which  has  been  furnishing  most  of  the  water 
supply  for  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  for  some  of  the 
smaller  towns  alobg  the  peninsula.  The  fourth  lake,  which  is  known 
as  the  Searsville  Lake,  furnishes  an  irrigation  supply  for  the  vicinity 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  RAINFALL  AT  SAN  /AATCO 
AVERAGE  FOR  Z5  YCAR3 

Chart  2. 

of  Palo  Alto  and  Stanford  University,  across  the  line  in  Santa 
Clara  County. 

The  rainfall  in  San  Mateo  County  is  usually  abundant,  averaging 
for  the  city  of  San  Mateo  21.12  inches  annually.  The  crops  are 
generally  good,  with  a  marked  degree  of  regularity.  Of  the  land  in 
the  county,  1.8  per  cent  is  under  irrigation. 

The  county  has  no  mineral  resources;  although  both  silver  and 
petroleum  have  been  found,  they  are  of  no  economic  importance. 
249e7'— 10 2 
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10  REORGANIZING  A  COUNTY  SYSTEM  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

II.  ECONOMIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  principal  business  of  the  people  of  the  county  is  fanning. 
There  are  665  farms,  varying  in  size  from  1  to  1,000  acres.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  number  of  farms  of  each  of  the  several  sizes: 

FABMS  AND  FABM  ABEA. 


Farms. 

Under  3  acres 46 

3  to  9  acres 81 

10  to  19  acres 55 

20  to  49  acres 112 

60  to  99  acres 61 


Farmt. 

100  to  174  acres 90 

175  to  259  acres 52 

200  to  499  acres 67 

600  to  999  acres 60 

1,000  acres  and  over 41 


The  average  size  of  farms  is  241.6  acres. 

The  665  farms  of  the  county  total  about  160,655  acres.  Of  this 
amount^  100,800  acres,  or  about  62.7  per  cent,  are  improved  land. 
The  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  used  for  farming,  and  the  rela- 
tive area  of  farm  lands  improved  are  shown  in  chart  3. 


Chabt  8. 

Although  the  amoimt  of  land  devoted  to  farming  has  increased 
but  little,  the  amount  of  improved  land  has  increased  to  the  extent 
of  25,400  acres,  or  about  22  per  cent,  in  the  past  10  years.  This  indi- 
cates a  steady  growth  in  agricultural  activities  and  promises  future 
development  for  the  county  on  a  firm  basis. 

The  average  value  of  farm  land  in  San  Mateo  County  in  1910 
was  $108.61  per  acre.  This  is  comparatively  high.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  counties  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  there  are 
but  2  of  the  58  counties  in  the  State  where  land  values  are  so  high. 
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The  following  chart  compares  San  Mateo  County  in  this  respect 
with  the  State  and  nine  average  counties: 
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Chabt  4.— Average  value  of  farm  lands. 


The  principal  crops  are  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  and  garden  truck. 
To  the  question,  What  crops  do  you  raise?  10  average  farmers,  taken 
at  random,  replied  as  follows: 


6.  Grain,  garden  truck. 

7.  Garden  truck. 

8.  Oats,  hay,  potatoes  (dairying). 

9.  Oats,  barley,  wheat 
10.  Hay,  vegetables. 


1.  Hay,  grain. 

2.  Oats,    barley,    wheat,    hay,    corn, 

beans. 

3.  Hay,  potatoes. 

4.  Garden  truck,  berries. 

5.  Grain,  hay. 

The  value  of  the  vegetable  crop  for  the  year  1910  was  $1,395,371, 
being  distributed  as  follows: 

Vegetables $459, 470 

Hay  and  forage 861,266 

Cereals 260, 218 

Other  grains  and  seeds 36, 742 

Fruits  and  nuts 73, 272 

AH  others 204, 403 

The  county  ranks  high  in  the  production  of  its  vegetable  crop. 
The  10  counties  previously  compared  show  the  following  values  of 
vegetable  crops  in  1910 : 

Contra  Costa $1, 125, 666 

San  Mateo , 459, 470 

Monterey 330,  29G 

Santa  Barbara 244, 205 

Stanislaus^ , ^^ ,__^ 181,282 
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Santa  Cruz $164, 518 

Mendocino 121,914 

Solano 84, 337 

Butte 55,314 

Marin 42,916 

The  vegetable  crop  of  the  county  in  1910  was  one  twenty-seventh, 
or  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  the  vegetable  crop  of  the  entire  State. 

The  animal  products  are  slightly  less  in  value.  The  census  report 
for  1910  gave  the  following: 

Cattle $463, 646 

Horses ,_._    425,976 

HogSu . 93,912 

Poultry 26, 112 

Sheep 5,140 

Bees - 953 

The  value  of  the  cattle  crop  for  the  year  1910,  as  compared  with 
other  counties,  was  as  follows: 

Santa  Barbara ,  $35,813 

San  Mateo SO,  S80 

Stanislaus 28,323 

Butte 24,553 

Mendocino 22, 275 

Contra  Costa 21, 899 

Solano 21,886 

Santa  Cruz 19, 149 

Monterey 13,975 

Marin 12,569 

The  total  value  of  one  average  year's  crops  in  San  Mateo  County 
is  approximately  $2,000,000.  Compared  with  the  total  land  value, 
this  is  an  indication  of  good  investment. 

There  are  two  industrial  plants  of  much  importance  to  the  county. 
At  San  Mateo  are  the  Salt  Refining  Works,  which  evaporate  the 
water  of  the  bay  and  by  a  special  process  refine  the  product  into 
a  high-grade  table  salt,  with  the  coarser  grades  of  salt  as  by- 
products. This  is  a  large  and  growing  industry,  with  an  unlimited 
supply  of  material.  The  process  of  evap>oration,  as  carried  on  at 
this  plant,  is  made  possible  along  the  shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
by  the  fact  that  here  the  evaporation  exceeds  the  precipitation  by 
25  vertical  inches  annually.  Since  there  are  few  places  in  the 
United  States  where  a  similar  situation  exists,  San  Mateo  County  is 
assured  of  a  large  and  growing  industry  of  no  little  national  impor- 
tance.   The  output  of  refined  salt  is  40,000,000  pounds  per  year. 

The  tanning  factory,  at  Redwood  City,  is  another  large  industry 
of  importance  to  the  coimty.    This  plant  employs  125  men,  nms  to 
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its  full  capacity  every  working  day  in  the  year,  and  produces  leather 
to  the  value  of  over  $500,000  per  year. 

The  facilities  for  transportation  and  communication  in  the  county 
are  good.  Two  main  telegraph  lines  enter  the  county,  and  telephone 
lines  cross  in  all  directions. 

The  wagon  roads  are  in  fairly  good  condition.  At  a  recent  elec- 
tion, bonds  to  the  extent  of  $1,250,000  were  voted  for  new  and 
improved  roads.  The  roads  in  need  of  the  most  improvement, 
perhaps,  are  those  leading  over  the  mountains,  east  and  west, 
across  the  county. 

The  new  $18,000,000  State  automobile  highway  extends  the  entire 
length  of  the  county,  along  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  this  splendid  paved  road,  furnished  by  the  State,  is  available 


VALUE  OF 

oneyearTs 

^  CR0P3 

t2j000,O0O 


TOTAL  LAND  VALUE 
$  17,000.000 


Chaet  5. 

for  the  use  of  the  people  of  San  Mateo  County  for  a  distance  of 
30  miles. 

IIL  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  COUNTY, 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1910  was  26,585,  an  increase  cff 
119.8  per  cent  in  10  years.  This  is  an  exceptionally  large  increase, 
compared  with  the  entire  State  and  with  other  counties.    The  increase 
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in  population  in  10  counties  during  the  period  1900  to  1910  was 
as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Stanislaus 135. 8 

San  Mateo 119.8 

Contra    Costa 75.5 

Marin 59. 8 

Butte 5a  5 

Santa    Barbara 46.5 

Monterey 24. 0 

Santa    Cruz 21. 5 

Mendocino 16. 9 

Solano 14.1 

The  State 60. 1 

While  the  county  has  always  enjoyed  a  steady  growth  in  popula- 
tion, the  amount  of  increase  during  the  past  decade  is  an  item  of 
great  importance  in  considering  the  reorganization  of  its  school  sys- 
tem.   The  following  chart  shows  the  increase,  by  decades,  since  1870: 


.l»70 

GfiSff 

■■■l^^l 

1880 

8je69 

PHHI^^^^^^I 

1890 

IO,087 

1  I900 

12.094- 

iOlO 

26^85 

Chabt  6. — Increase  in  population  of  San  Mateo  County,  by  decades. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  people  of  the  county  are  native-bom, 
although  in  parentage  many  different  nationalities  are  represented. 
The  colored  population  is  negligible,  there  being  but  67  Negroes  in 
the  county.  The  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  population  is  shown 
in  the  following  chart.  A  striking  feature  of  the  diagram  is  the 
nearly  equal  distribution  of  the  three  getieral  parentage  classes. 

Most  of  the  foreign  population  are  engaged  in  farming  and  hence 
form  an  important  part  of  nearly  all  the  rural  school  districts, 
for  the  most  part  of  an  industrious  type  and  make  very  desirable  and 
profitable  citizens. 
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As  previously  noted,  nearly  all  the  towns  of  the  county  are  located 
along  the  eastern  side  on  the  bay  shore.  The  largest  of  these  towns 
is  San  Mateo,  with  a  population  of  4,384.  The  next  in  size  is  Bed- 
wood  City,  the  county  seat,  with  a  population  of  2,442.  Both  are 
growing  rapidly,  the  former  having  increased  75  per  cent  and  the 
latter  50  per  cent  in  the  past  10  years,  with  modem  improvements 
accordingly. 

The  most  interesting  fact  found  in  a  study  of  the  population  is 
that  this  county  is  distinctively  a  rural  one.  There  are  but  two 
towns  having  a  population  of  2,000  or  more,  and  the  remaining  towns 


J%TW\  Kim 


Chabt  7. — Composition  of  popnlatton. 

are  very  small.    Hence  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  live 
in  the  small  rural  communities.    This,  to  a  great  extent,  accounts  for 

mall  rural  school  districts,  where  but  one 
children  of  all  sizes  and  ages, 
of  San  Mateo  county  is  nearly  50  persons 
which  is  a  much  larger  proportion  than  in 
lifomia.  The  map  of  the  State  on  the  fol- 
the  county  leads  all  others  in  this  respect, 
rom  the  census  reports  for  1910.  This  map 
)st  significant  facts  to  be  considered  in  the 
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survey.  In  the  towns  along  the  Southern  Pacific  are  the  homes  of 
many  business  men  of  San  Francisco.  A  large  number  of  these  are 
handsome  residences,  and  in  most  cases  the  property  is  extensive  and 
very  valuable.  The  town  of  Burlingame,  just  16  miles  south  of 
San  Francisco,  is  a  community  composed  of  these  people,  and  is  a 
fashionable  residence  center.  Connections  are  made  with  the  me- 
tropolis by  means  of  steam  trains,  electric  cars,  and  the  new  auto- 
mobile boulevard. 

I  a  PERSQ.niLC 


Chart  8. — Bnral  population  of  California,  by  counties. 

The  amount  of  illiteracy  in  the  county  is  high,  compared  with 
most  California  counties.  The  census  of  1910  found  1,684  persons  in 
the  county  above  10  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  and  write. 
This  is  7.8  per  cent  of  all  the  people  in  the  county  of  that  age  or 
over  and  is  a  high  figure  for  a  California  community.  There  are 
but  10  counties  in  the  State  having  so  high  a  percentage  of  illiteracy, 
and  the  average  for  the  State  is  but  3.7  per  cent.    The  following 
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table  compares  San  Mateo  County  in  this  respect  with  its  four 
neighboring  counties: 

Per  cent  of 
illiteracy. 

San  Mateo 7. 8 

Santa  Cruz 4. 6 

Santa  Clara 4.4 

Alameda 3. 6 

San  Francisco 2. 1 

The  percentage  of  male  persons  in  the  county  of  voting  age  who 
can  not  read  and  write  is  10.9.  Of  the  10,153  male  voters,  1,106  are 
illiterate.  This  number  has  decreased  in  the  past  decade,  however, 
from  11.7  per  cent  in  1900  to  10.9  per  cent  in  1910 — an  improvement 
of  1.8  per  cent. 

IV.  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

For  legal  purposes  the  county  is  divided  into  five  townships^  each 
electing  one  supervisor  for  a  term  of  four  years.  These  five  men 
constitute  the  hoard  of  supervisors^  in  whose  hands  all  matters  per- 

^  Publio  Buildings  |8,331 

LProtaqtion  of  Ufa,  Health,  Property  113,877 
I    JuiJQiAi  iai:o42 


Chart  9. — Relative  expenditures  in  San  Mateo  County. 

taining  to  the  county  are  left,  except  those  delegated  to  the  board  of 
education.  The  board  of  supervisors  levy  the  county  and  district 
school  taxes,  appoint  the  members  of  the  board  of  education,  and  fill 
vacancies  in  the  county  offices.  Their  chief  function,  however,  is 
to  provide  and  maintain  roads  and  public  highways;  although  any 
proposition  involving  the  entire  county  is,  indirectly,  at  least,  under 
their  supervision. 

There  are  20  county  officers.  8  of  whom  are  appointcfd  by  the  board 
of  supervisors.    These  include  health,  probation,  and  traffic  officers. 
24967**— 16 3 
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The  remaining  officials,  including  the  superintendent  of  schools,  are 
elected  for  four-year  terms  by  the  people  of  the  county.  Most  of  the 
affairs  of  the  county  are  well  centralized,  and  matters  involving 
roads,  regulations,  etc.,  are  decided  upon  by  the  county  officials  with 
no  smaller  units  of  jurisdiction.  The  civil  affairs  of  the  county  are 
well  managed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  county  appropriations  during  the 
past  year  ^  for  salaries  and  maintenance  of  the  more  important  offices. 
The  expenditure  for  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools,  it  will 
be  noted,  is  among  the  lowest. 

Expenditures  for  eounty  offices. 


Total 
Offices.  Salary.     aDowanoe 

foraflloa. 


jtaoordflT. 

Board  of  sapoTisors  (6). 
dark... 


TaxooUector 

District  attorney 

Auditor 

SniwrliiteDdeiit  of  schools . 

Ooraoer 

ItaMorer 


SU,m.6S 
10,100.1s 


t 


;8».os 

6,631.66 
6,126.60 
4,733.74 
3,fi06.66 
2.638.90 
2,36&56 
1,86L00 


»  1913. 
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Chapter  II. 

A  SURVEY  OF  THE  PRESENT  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


L  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

There  is  provided,  by  State  law/  a  county  hoard  of  education^ 
"  which  shall  consist  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  four 
other  members,  appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county." 
These  members,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  them,  must  be  "  experienced 
teachers,  holding  not  less  than  a  grammar  school  certificate  in  full 
force  and  effect."  The  superintendent  of  schools  acts  as  secretary  of 
the  board  ex  officio. 

The  board  is  required  to  meet  semiannually,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  superintendent  of  schools  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  call 
them  together.  Each  member  receives  a  compensation  of  $5  per  day 
for  his  services,  and  is  allowed  25  cents  per  mile  from  his  home  to 
the  county  offices,  for  each  meeting. 

The  following  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  board  of 
education,  as  provided  by  law : 

1.  To  examine  applicants  for  teacher's  certificates. 

2.  To  grant  certificates  to  qualified  persons. 

3.  To  revoke  certificates. 

4.  To  adopt  books  and  apparatus  purchased  by  the  schools  of  the  county. 

5.  To  issue  diplomas  for  graduation  from  elementary  schools. 

California  is  a  district-system  State,  and  everywhere  the  districts, 

r^her  than  the  counties,  control  the  educational  affairs.    San  Mateo 

^ountj  is  divided  into  36  school  districts,  23  of  which  have  rural 

one-teacher  schools.    Each  district,  by  law,  has  a  board  of  trustees 

consisting  of  three  members  elected  by  the  people  of  the  district. 

Each  member  of  the  board  is  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

,     /   Each  of  the  36  boards  of  trustees  is  given  almost  absolute  control 

^over  the  schools  of  the  districts,  emploving  teachers  and  janitors, 

determining  salaries,  erecting  buildings,   making  repairs,   buying 

» School  Laws  of  California,  1913,  p.  167. 
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land,  or  carrying  out  any  schemes  they  may  see  fit,  so  long  as  they 
are  not  forbidden  by  law,  and  provided  that  they  remain  within  the 

r 

3 
LI 


Chart  10. 


limits  of  the  funds  of  the  district.    For  any  excess  of  these  funds 
expended  they  are  personally  liable. 
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There  are  also  three  high-school  districts,  each  made  by  the  union 
of  several  neighboring  districts  and  each  having  an  additional  board 
of  five  members  vested  with  powers  and  duties  similar  to  those  of 
city  boards  of  education,  and  authorized  to  act  independently  of  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  the  districts  of  which  the  union  district  is  made. 

The  map  of  the  county  on  page  20  shows  the  location  and  size  of 
the  schools  as  they  now  exist,  and  also  the  36  small  districts  into 
which  the  county  is  divided : 

The  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  elected  by  popular  vote 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  receives  a  salary  of  $2,100  per  year, 
but  with  no  allowance  for  clerical  assistance  of  any  kind.  He  is 
by  law  given  the  following  duties : 

1,  To  superintend  the  schools  of  the  county. 

2.  To  apportion  State  and  county  money  to  each  school  district 
8.  To  visit  the  schools. 

4.  To  preside  over  the  county  teachers'  institute. 

5.  To  issue  temporary  teachers'  certificates. 

6.  To  distribute  laws,  blanks,  etc. 

7.  To  make  and  keep  records. 

8.  To  approve  plans  for  school  buildings,  submltteil  by  the  district  boards  of 

trustees. 

9.  To  act  as  secretary  to  the  board  of  education. 

10.  To  appoint  trustees  to  fill  vacancies  to  hold  office  until  the  next  district 
election. 

These  duties,  it  will  be  seen,  are,  with  the  exception  of  No.  1, 
largely  clerical  in  nature  and  could  be  equally  well  performed  by  an 
office  clerk  of  reasonable  intelligence.  No  imusual  amount  of  train- 
ing or  preparation  is  required. 

In  duty  No.  1,  although  authorized  to  "  superintend  the  schools  of 
the  county,"  there  are  absolutely  no  powers  granted  him  consistent 
with  the  carrying  out  of  that  duty.  The  county  superintendent, 
under  the  present  system,  can  not  determine  the  site  or  location  of 
a  school  building  or  rearrange  desks  or  seats  in  any  building  on 
account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  heating  or  lighting;  he  can  not 
require  more  ventilation  or  condemn  any  building  if  these  things 
are  not  properly  provided.  He  can  not  select  teachers,  specify  their 
salaries,  direct  their  method  of  teaching,  or  dismiss  a  teacher  for 
incompetency.  He  can  not  require  janitor  work  to  be  more  effi- 
ciently carried  on,  employ  additional  janitors,  or  require  any  school 
building  to  be  cleaned. 

"Supervision"  of  the  schools  usually  consists  in  visiting  each 
school  in  the  county  once  during  the  school  year,  as  required  by  law, 
for  a  period  of  from  15  minutes  to  1  hour;  in  asking  a  few  ques- 
tions of  the  pupils,  generally  in  the  form  of  an  examination  in 
reading,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the 
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pupil  shall  receive  the  county  diploma  for  graduation;  and  in 
meeting  the  entire  teaching  body  at  the  yearly  teachers'  institute. 
Earely  does  the  superintendent  see  or  talk  with  his  teachers  except 
on  these  two  annual  occasions. 

IL  A  SURVEY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools,  for  convenience  in  this  survey,  will  be  divided  into 
three  groups:  (a)  Elementary  schools  with  supervising  principals^ 
(b)  high  schools;  (c)  rural  schools. 

SUPERVISED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  towns  of  South  San  Francisco,  Burlingame,  San  Mateo, 
Redwood  City,  and  Half  Moon  Bay  the  boards  of  trustees  have  em- 
ployed supervising  principals.  This  is  also  true  of  Jefferson  dis- 
trict, in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county,  where  the  residence  sec- 
tion of  San  Francisco  has  extended  over  the  county  line.  In  these 
districts  individual  school  systems  have  been  worked  out  and  are 
very  efficiently  conducted.  The  following  table  summarizes  the  main 
features  to  be  considered  in  this  report : 


School  statiaiics  of  certain  dUtricts, 


Names  of  districts. 


Schools. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Teachers, 


SaJarrof 
principal 


San  Mateo 

Burlingame 

Redwood  City 

Half  Moon  Bay 

South  San  Francisco 
Jefferson 


985 
345 
467 
167 
455 
907 


S2,400 
1,800 
1,800 
1,500 
1,800 
1,800 


All  of  these  school  systems,  located  in  districts  where  land  values 
are  high  and  where  increased  taxes  are  permissible,  may  be  classified 
as  good.  The  buildings,  in  all  cases,  are  large  and  substantial,  and 
although  somewhat  crowded,  are  merely  confronted  with  the  ordi- 
nary problems  of  growing  towns  and  young  cities.  The  teachers, 
in  general,  are  well  selected  and  well  paid,  and  the  equipment  is  com- 
plete and  modern.  The  principals  are  mature  school  men,  and  their 
presence  at  the  county  institutes  is  very '  beneficial  to  the  rural 
teachers. 

The  control  of  these  systems,  however,  by  the  local  board  of 
trustees,  the  drawing  of  definite  district  lines,  and  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  make  the  efficiency  of  these  schools  much  below 
the  point  which  could  be  reached  if  they  were  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  as  a  single  unit. 
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THB  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  four  high  schools  in  the  county,  located,  respectively, 
at  San  Mateo,  Redwood  City,  Half  Moon  Bay,  and  South  San 
Francisco.    The  first  three  named  are  "  union  "  high  schools  and  are 


SOMTH  3Af4  ritAHCISCO 


/AATEO. 


^OO    CITY 


COUHTY   I^OADS 


Rl^rkltOI^DS 

^^  MKlOfC  MICH  aCMooU 

A  LOCAi,  HlAK  SCHOOL 

Chabt  11. — Present  location  of  high  schools. 


maintained  by  the  consolidation  of  several  districts  for  that  purpose 
only.  The  high  school  at  South  San  Francisco  is  small  and  is  not  a 
"  union  "  school,  but  is  maintained  by  the  one  district. 
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The  union  high  schools  are  doing  very  effective  work  and  consti- 
tute a  commendable  part  of  the  school  system  of  the  county.  They 
are  all  well  supervised  and  employ  excellent  teachers.  The  San 
Mateo  Union  High  School,  the  largest  in  the  county,  ranks  among 
the  best  in  the  State. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  general  information  to  be 
considered  in  surveying  the  high-school  possibilities  of  the  county: 

Statistic9  of  union  high  schools. 


Schools. 


Value  of  T«w*«p« 


Pupils. 


Salary  of 
principal. 


Ban  Mateo  Union  Hi^  School 

Sequoia  Union  High  School 

Half  Moon  Bay  Union  High  School 


1290,000 
59,540 
30,000 


222 
03 
32 


92,500 
2,200 
1,500 


The  opportunities  for  high-school  attendance,  however,  are  inade- 
quate. No  means  of  transportation  has  yet  been  offered  by  any  of 
the  schools,  or  by  the  county,  and  the  enrollment  is  made  up  largely 
of  pupils  living  in  the  town  in  which  the  school  is  located,  or  from 
near-by  towns  where  railroad  facilities  exist.  Only  a  small  per  cent 
of  the  children  from  the  rural  districts  reach  the  high  school,  and 
then  only  when  it  is  within  walking  distance  or  there  is  a  family 
conveyance.  At  Half  Moon  Bay  the  board  of  trustees  has  attempted 
to  meet  this  problem  part  way,  by  providing  feed  and  shelter  for 
horses  which  are  used  by  the  children  for  bringing  them  to  the 
school.  The  trustees  here  see  that  the  horses  are  well  cared  for,  kept 
shod,  etc.  This  effort  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the  school  to 
encourage  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  of  the  rural  districts  is  to  be 
commended,  and  is  but  suggesting  the  larger  work  that  the  county 
should  be  doing  to  provide  for  the  rural  children. 

The  county  should  provide  suitable  means  of  free  transportation 
for  all  pupils  in  the  rural  districts  who  can  attend  high  school.  There 
should  also  be  at  least  one  complete  four-year  high  school  and  an 
intermediate,  or  two-year,  high  school  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
county.  Suggestions  and  proposals  concerning  these  will  be  made 
later  in  this  study. 

THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  in  the  county  31  schools,  in  as  many  school  districts, 
where  no  supervising  principal  is  employed.  These  31  schools  are  m 
the  hands  of  43  teachers,  among  whom  is  one  man. 

The  remaining  30  schools  are  taught  by  42  women  teachers,  wholly 
without  supervision,  except  such  a^  the  county  superintendent  can 
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give  in  his  yearly  visit.    The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
teachers  in  these  schools: 

1  school  employs  6  teachers, 

1  school  employs  8  teachers, 

6  schools  employ  2  teachers, 

23  schools  employ  1  teacher, 

31  schools  employ  43  teachers. 

It  is  in  these  31  unsupervised  schools  that  the  urgent  need  of 
county  reorganization  is  seen.  Each  school  is  a  unit  in  itself,  under 
the  present  system.  Each  must  adopt,  as  best  can  be  done,  the  coimty 
course  of  study;  but  local  conditions,  and  the  common  necessity  of 
one  teacher  having  a  whole  school  of  eight  grades  under  her  care, 
cause  wide  variation  in  the  use  of  even  this  very  important  part  of 
the  system. 
'  iTmust  be  stated,  in  all  fairness,  that  the  rural  one-teacher  schools 
in  San  Mateo  County  are  not  below  the  average  schools  of  the  same 
kind  in  other  counties;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  commendable 
features  in  this  county  which  are  not  found  elsewhere.  The  chief 
fault  lies  not  with  the  present  schools  and  their  teachers,  but  with 
an  inherited  and  outworn  system  which  permits  of  such  unequal 
educational  advantages  as  does  the  district  system. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  in  any  American  city  there  should  exist 
31  schools,  23  of  which  were  supplied  with  but  one  teacher  each, 
without  supervision  other  than  an  occasional  visit  of  a  school  official. 

Many  of  the  buildings  in  use  by  the  one-teacher  schools  are  in  bad 
conditions  and  should  be  condemned.  Four  of  these  buildings  were 
erected  in  1870,  and  seven  are  more  than  30  years  old.  Being  of 
the  old  type,  they  are  poorly  constructed.  Several  of  them  are  old 
dwellings  which  were  purchased  by  the  district  trustees  for  school 
purposes.  Needless  to  say,  they  are  insanitary,  poorly  lighted  and 
ventilated,  and  difficult  to  keep  at  the  right  temperature. 

Better  buildings,  of  course,  are  found  in  districts  where  more 
money  can  be  secured  and  where  two  or  thtee  teachers  are  employed. 
The  new  building  at  Menlo  Park,  for  example,  is  quite  modem  and 
up  to  date,  considering  that  but  two  teachers  are  as  yet  provided 
for;  while  the  Ravenswood  school,  in  another  district  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  1^  miles,  is  unable  to  provide  a  janitor.  By  con- 
solidation all  the  children  of  both  of  these  districts  could  be  cared 
for  at  even  less  expense  than  both  districts  are  under. 

Three  of  the  rural  districts,  after  repeated  efforts,  have  been  un- 
able to  vote  bonds  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings  and  conse- 
quently have  none.  At  Hillsborough,  school  is  kept  in  a  room  in  the 
"  city  hall,"  and  the  Tobin  and  the  Laguna  schools  are  maintained  in 
old  houses  rented  for  that  purpose  by  the  trustees. 
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In  the  Alpine,  West  Union,  and  Visitacion  school  districts  the 
buildings  are  imfit  for  school  purposes  and  should  be  aband<med  at 
<mce.  This  is  also  true  in  the  La  Honda  district.  In  all  four  cases 
efforts  to  vote  bonds  have  failed. 

There  are  several  examples  of  modem  buildings,  however,  and  the 
people  of  these  districts  should  be  commended  upon  having  secured 
them.  The  Las  Lomitas  school  is  an  exceptionally  well-constructed 
building  for  a  rural  district.  The  school  at  Lomita  Park  is  another 
in  this  class.  In  these  cases  the  accomplishments  have  been  made 
either  through  the  unusual  pressure  brought  about  by  public-spirited 
citizens  or  because  the  community  was  able  to  tax  itself  to  the  extent 
necessary.  But  their  poorer  neighbors  in  the  hills  in  smaller  com- 
mimities  are  forced  to  continue  as  best  they  can,  using  in  some  cases 
a  building  for  school  purposes  in  which  they  themselves  would  not 
care  to  live. 

It  is  for  these  children,  who  lack  many  other  advantages  as  well, 
that  the  appeal  is  made  for  the  equalization  of  the  burden,  not  to  rob 
any  commimity  of  its  opportunities,  but  to  put  the  same  opportunities 
within  the  reach  of  all  the  children  in  the  county. 

Janitor  work  is  provided  for  by  some  districts  by  expenditures 

amoimting  to  $5  to  $10  per  month.    Usually  this  is  undertaken  by 

one  of  the  older  pupils  of  the  school,  and  it  is  doubtful,  often,  if  the 

results  justify  the  expenditure.    In  some  cases  the  teacher  is  required 

\  to  do  this  work,  and  it  is  often  neglected. 

The  economy  idea  in  modem  sanitation  has  not  as  yet  found  its 
way  into  many  schools.  Feather  dusters,  straw  brooms,  and  tin 
water  buckets  abound  in  the  smaller  schools,  and  in  one  case,  indi- 
vidual drinking  cups,  of  all  sorts  and  shapes,  provided  by  the  pupils, 
were  kept  on  a  shelf  where  the  circular  imprint  of  each  was  left  in 
the  coating  of  dust.  This  same  school  was  found  to  have  huge 
cracks  and  openings  in  the  walls  and  ceilings,  from  which  pieces  of 
plaster  fall  from  time  to  time.  The  stairway  and  upper  rooms  of 
this  building,  not  being  used  at  present,  are  littered  with  dirt,  trash, 
and  plaster;  and  upon  entering  the  building  one  recognizes  the 
familiar  odor  of  an  old  house  which  has  been  vacated  and  neglected 
for  years. 

These  conditions,  and  others  which  might  be  described,  have 
arisen  wholly  on  account  of  the  lack  of  supervision.  They  are  a 
result  of  the  district  system.  That  boards  of  rural  school  trustees, 
with  the  right  to  complete  independence,  should  sometimes  fail, 
either  through  carelessness  or  ignorance,  to  provide  a  comfortable 
and  healthful  school  for  the  children  of  the  community  is  only 
natural  and  to  be  expected  under  this  form  of  school  organization 
and  management. 
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At  nearly  all  of  the  rural  schools  questionnaires  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  pupils,  and  a  great  deal  of  information  secured  con- 
cerning their  home,  school,  and  community  life.  Space  will  not 
permit  of  the  details  of  this  portion  of  the  survey,  or  of  all  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  disclosed.  S<Hne  features 
will,  however,  be  summarized. 

The  questionnaire  was  divided  into  three  parts;  one  was  sent  to 
the  teacher,  one  to  the  parents,  and  one  was  filled  by  the  children  of 
each  of  the  schools. 

The  blank  filled  by  the  teacher  gave  information  concerning  the 
mechanism  of  the  school,  the  application  of  the  course  of  study,  etc. 
The  blank  returned  by  the  parents — several  in  each  district — brought 
information  concerning  the  size  and  location  of  farms,  the  kinds  of 
crops,  the  condition  of  the  roads,  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
read,  and  the  opinion  of  the  patrons  regarding  the  work  of  the 
school. 

The  questicms  answered  by  the  children  (in  nearly  every  case 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  investigator)  brought  interest- 
ing facts  concerning  the  economic  and  social  advantages,  as  the 
children  saw  them,  of  their  school  and  community ;  their  home  life, 
their  likes  and  dislikes  of  country  life,  part  of  their  store  of  informa- 
tion acquired  through  observation  and  home  instruction,  their 
favorite  games,  pets,  etc.,  and  their  plans  for  the  future. 

Any  one  of  the  30  or  40  questions  asked  would  make  a  story  in 
itself,  and  would  be  a  decided  contribution  to  the  work  of  those 
who  were  trying  to  make  the  school  count  for  the  greatest  degree 
of  efficiency.  The  following  data,  including  the  answers  to  but  a 
few  of  the  questions  and  covering  but  half  the  older  children  of  a 
single  district,  indicate  in  a  small  way  the  nature  of  the  survey  and 
its  value  when  tabulated : 

Children* 8  answers  to  questionnaire. 


No. 

Age. 

11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
14 
15 

do  you  do  at 
home? 

What  do 

you  buy 

with 

your 

money? 

Do  you 

put 
money 
Inatoy 
bank? 

In  the 

real 

bank? 

What 

you  like 
best? 

What  are 

you  going 

to  be  when 

grown? 

1 

Yes... 
No.... 
Yes... 
No.... 
No... 
Yes... 
Yee... 

No.... 
Yes... 
No.... 
Yes... 
No.... 
No.. 

Story... 
Henty.. 
Story... 

aSm.*.'." 

2» 

Milking 

Cooking 

Candy.. 
...  do ... . 

Engineer. 
MuUner. 

3 

41 

Plowing 

Housework . 

Milking 

Housework.. 

Clothes.. 

Candy.'! 
Clothes.. 

WnrlrmAn- 

Sf 

Nurse. 

«i 

Cowboy. 
TeachOT. 

7 

No... 

Alcott... 

*Boy. 


In  this  school  it  was  found  that  the  children  were  familiar  with 
nearly  all  the  trees,  wild  birds,  and  wild  flowers  in  the  community; 
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that  but  four  of  the  children  had  neighbors  near  enough  to  play 
with;  that  they  all  liked  to  live  in  the  country;  and  that  in  the 
school  there  were  children  who  could  play  the  piano,  organ,  guitar, 
banjo,  harmonica,  violin,  and  comet 

In  reply  to  the  question,  What  do  you  expect  to  be  when  you  are 
grown?  it  was  found  that  every  one  of  the  older  pupils  had  some- 
thing definite  in  view.  It  further  developed  that  9  of  the  12  older 
pupils  expected  to  go  to  high  school  and  to  college  if  it  were  possible 
to  do  so. 

in.  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  present  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
county  is  prescribed  by  the  county  board  of  education.  In  preparing 
a  program  the  board  is  necessarily  limited  to  one  that  will  prepare 
for  high-school  subjects,  one  that  can  be  used  in  all  schools  and  yet 
be  carried  out  by  a  teacher  having  eight  grades  in  <Mie  room. 

All  schools  in  the  county,  whether  having  1, 2, 6,  or  20  teachers,  are 
required  to  use  the  "  uniform  "  course,  which  is  printed  and  distrib- 
uted by  the  county  superintendent 

Course  for  the  current  year  hy  subjects  and  grades. 

Number  work All  grades. 

Mental  arithmetic ^ ^Grades  7,  8. 

Geography Grades  3,  4,  5,  0,  7.  8. 

Physiology Grades  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Spelling^ All  grades. 

Word  analysis Grades  7,  8. 

Reading Grades  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  Q. 

Literature Grades  7,  8. 

History Grades  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Language All  grades. 

Civics Grades  7,  8. 

Morals  and  manners All  grades. 

The  course  also  provides  that  the  following  subjects  be  given  by 
schools  where  the  work  can  be  extended  into  the  ninth  grade:  Eng- 
lish, ancient  history,  algebra,  bookkeeping  or  Latin,  spelling,  writing. 

This  course  of  study  represents  a  serious  attempt  to  meet  the 
essential  branches  with  the  equipment  at  hand.  Although  it  is  lack- 
ing in  science,  agriculture,  and  domestic  arts,  it  is  a  full  program 
for  any  one  teacher  or  for  any  two  teachers  having  a  complete 
school  of  eight  grades.  It  is  about  all  that  can  be  managed  imder 
present  conditions.  With  a  consolidated  system,  these  conditions 
will  automatically  cease,  and  a  more  modem  course  of  study  will 
be  easily  possible. 

It  would  seem,  however,  even  under  the  existing  difficulties,  that 
the  county  should  recognize  the  need  of  agriculture  as  a  part  of  the 
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regular  school  work,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  some  other  subjects. 
Some  of  the  more  wide-awake  teachers  are  now  conducting  school 
gardens,  but  for  the  most  part  the  industrial  and  home  subjects  have 
been  disregarded. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  course  of  study  is  that 
the  assembled  teachers  of  the  county,  at  the  yearly  institute,  are 
invited  by  the  board  of  education  to  adopt,  by  two-thirds  vote,  any 
change  they  may  desire.  At  one  meeting  of  this  nature  the  teachers 
voted  to  eliminate  cube  and  square  root  from  the  prescribed  course  in 
arithmetic. 

Progressive  measures,  however,  which  must  wait  for  adoption 
in  this  way,  are  likely  to  be  delayed  for  long  periods  of  time.  Suf- 
ficient authority  should  be  vested  in  the  superintendent  of  schools,  as 
a  modern  educational  expert,  to  make  needed  changes  in  any  part 
of  the  course  of  study  whenever  he  sees  fit.  The  superintendent,  with 
this  authority  given  him,  and  with  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
the  teachers  and  the  people  of  the  county,  could  act  in  the  same 
capacity  as  superintendents  of  city  school  systems,  from  whom  most 
of  the  progress  in  curriculum  making  has  come  in  the  past  20  years. 

IV,  THE  TEACHERS, 

The  teaching  body  in  San  Mateo  County  constitutes  the  most  com- 
mendable part  of  the  school  system.  With  the  few  exceptions  usually 
,  found  in  any  city  or  county,  the  teachers  are  of  a  high  order.  The 
exceptions,  furthermore,  occur  generally  among  those  who  have  not 
had  special  training,  but  who  have  held  positions  either  on  old  certifi- 
cates or  have  secured  certificates  by  virtue  of  having  passed  the 
county  examinations. 

Of  the  130  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  81  are  normal  school 
graduates,  15  are  university  graduates,  and  34  hold  county  certifi- 
cates by  examination.  Chart  12  indicates  the  relative  number  in 
each  group,  expressed  in  per  cents. 

The  county  is  to  be  commended  upon  the  fact  that  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  teachers  are  graduates  from  professional  schools,  and 
especially  that  university  graduates  are  secured  by  several  schools. 
The  number  of  professionally  trained  teachers  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, and  the  examination  requirements  are  made  more  rigid  each  year. 
This  insures  a  continuance  of  the  high  standards  of  qualification  for 
teaching  positions. 

In  general  great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection  and  recom- 
mendation of  teachers.  An  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
secure  efficient,  well-trained  teachers  for  their  schools  is  an  indication 
of  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  children.  This 
is  to  be  recognized  as  an  important  factor  in  laying  plans  for  better 
things  in  their  school  system. 
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The  lowest  salary  paid  to  any  regular  teacher  in  San  Mateo  County 
is  $700  per  year.  In  the  rural  schools  teachers  receive  from  $750  to 
$900  per  year.  In  the  one-teacher  schools  the  yearly  salaries  range 
as  follows : 

Salaries  in  orw-teachcr  schools  in  San  Mateo  County. 

1  teacher  receives $850 

2  teachers  receive 900 

1  teacher  receives 930 

2  teachers  receive 960 

The  average  salary  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  is  $879. 
This  is  higher  than  the  average  for  all  the  elementary  teachers  in 
the  county,  including  towns. 


1  teacher  receives $700 

10  teachers  receive 750 

4  teachers  receive 800 

2  teachers  receive 840 


CERTIFICATED 

BY  EXAMINATION 

26.1% 

UNIVERSiTY 

GRADUATES 

11.5% 


NORfAAL  5CHaOM 
GRADUATED 
62.3% 


Chakt  12. — Qualifications  of  teachers. 

The  teachers,  on  the  whole,  are  found  to  manifest  much  interest  in 
their  work.  It  is  a  truly  capable  woman  who  can  successfully  manip- 
ulate a  school  of  seven  or  eight  full  grades  by  herself.  There  is  no 
other  alternative,  however,  for  many  teachers  than  to  face  this 
problem,  and  in  most  cases  the  cause  of  failure  to  do  this  does  not  rest 
with  her  efforts. 

A  strenuous  attempt  is  being  made  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
teachers,  even  imder  the  existing  conditions,  to  make  the  school 
work  count  for  something  vital  in  the  lives  of  the  children.  All 
over  the  county  energetic  teachers  are  using  every  means  at  hand 
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to  give  something  of  a  modern  air  to  the  school.  In  one  school  a 
group  of  the  older  pupils  were  studying  the  universities  and  colleges 
within  a  day's  journey  from  their  homes,  and  had  collected  pennants 
from  several  of  these  institutions  to  display  on  the  walls  of  their 
schoolrocmi.  The  boys  in  this  school  were  determined  that  they* 
should  go  to  college,  and  were  glad  to  talk  to  their  visitors  from  the 
university.  One  rural  school  was  found  to  have  a  phonograph  with 
records  of  the  very  best  type.  In  another  school  the  teacher,  who  is 
a  university  graduate,  is  developing  a  high  degree  of  artistic  ability 
in  her  school,  using  the  latest  models  and  methods.  The  apparatus 
for  this,  however,  she  proWded  at  her  own  expense.  This  same 
teacher  has  also  conducted  open-air  classes  in  the  school  yard. 

A  few  teachers  have  induced  their  trustees  to  supply  the  school 
with  sanitary  drinking  fountains  and  paper  towels — things  never 
before  heard  of  in  the  district 

One  teacher  reported  that  she  took  a  daily  paper,  two  weekly 
papers,  and  seven  monthly  magazines,  four  of  which  were  profes- 
sional education  journals.  This  teadier  was  keeping  school  in  an 
old,  worn-out  building,  which  was  kept,  nevertheless,  clean  and 
neat,  and  in  a  district  which  furnished  but  10  pupils — 4  of  them  her 
own  children.  Another  energetic  teacher  was  giving  extra  time  in 
teaching  algebra  and  bookkeeping  to  boys  who  were  anxious  to 
remain  in  school  near  their  homes.  Such  examples  as  this,  and  many 
others  which  could  be  cited,  indicate  favorable  conditions  for  prog- 
ress. Needless  to  say,  these  teachers  were  only  too  glad  to  have  the 
survey  made,  and  willingly  gave  all  the  information  they  could. 

In  another  school  the  investigators  found  an  pld,  dilapidated  build- 
ing, poorly  kept  and  untidy,  where  the  teacher  eyed  the  inquiry 
blanks  with  suspicion  and  asked  if  it  were  compulsory  to  answer 
the  questions,  as  she  did  not  like  to  do  things  which  were  unneces- 
sary. One  teacher  was  conducting  a  reading  class,  with  the  chil- 
dren enthusiastic  and  quick  to  respond,  while  her  neighbor  in  the 
adjoining  district  was  found  dragging  over  the  same  lessons,  which 
were  a  burden  to  the  pupils  and  herself  and  a  waste  of  time  to  the 
school. 

The  great  need  among  the  teachers  of  the  rural  schools  is  the  bet- 
ter type  of  supervision  that  consolidation  will  bring.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  better  teachers  have  expressed 
this  view  themselves.  To  be  crowded  into  a  small,  isolated  district, 
where  new  buildings  and  better  equipment  is  almost  an  impossibility, 
is  to  cheat  an  energetic  and  live  teacher  of  her  rights  as  a  public 
official" 

Better  things  can  never  be  expected  to  any  marked  degree  of  effi- 
ciency under  the  district  system.  When  the  district  lines  are  re- 
moved, the  small  one-teacher  schools  abolished,  and  the  entire  county 
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operates  as  a  single  unit  for  equal  educational  advantages,  the 
people  of  the  country  will  not  have  to  look  to  the  towns  for  good 
schools;  *  there  will  be  in  the  mountains,  as  well  as  along  the  level 
shore  line,  substantial,  healthful,  well-supervised  schools;  and  com- 
petition with  the  urban  schools  will  be  only  a  matter  of  individual 
differences  among  th^  pupils  themselves. 

V.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  INVESTIOATION. 

1.  San  Mateo  County  is  well  located  for  future  development  of 
economic  importance.  ~~   '^ 

2.  This  development  will  be  largely  in  the  lines  of  agriculture 
and  manufacturing. 

3.  Future  agricultural  development  is  assured  by  recent  progress 
and  by  the  amount  of  improvement  of  lands  not  now  in  farms. 

4.  The  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  with  indication  of  much 
further  increase. 

5.  The  population  is  of  a  cosmopolitan  nature;  there  are  15  na- 
tions represented  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

6.  In  the  amount  of  jlliteracy  the  county  ranks  among  the  lower 
grade  of  counties  in  the  Statej  1,684  pers(ms,  or  7.8  per  cent  of  the 
population  above  10  years  of  age,  can  not  read  and  write. 

7.  The  county  is  strictly  a  rural  community,  leading  all  other 
counties  in  the  State  in  ruraLpopulation  per  squarenilTe. 

8.  The  "  district  system'^  oTpuBIic^'education  has  worked  here,  as 
in  most  places,  to  the  detriment  of  educational  progress. 

9.  Many  districts  have  been  able,  under  local  conditions,  to  main- 
tain good  schools,  and  their  work  is  to  be  commended. 

10.  Other  districts  have  been  forced  to  yield  to  financial  diffi- 
culties, and  the  schools  have  suffered  for  lack  of  much-needed 
attention. 

11.  The  present  couj'se  of  study  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and 
much  effort  has  been  made  to  carry  it  into  effect;  but  it  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  needs  of  a  rural  coimty. 

12.  There  are  in  the  county  three  excellent  consolidated  high 
schools,  whose  work  compares  favorably  with  others  of  equal  size 
in  the  State. 

13.  The  teachers  are  well  selected  and  well  paid;  on  the  whole, 
they  are  rendering  quite  efficient  service. 

14.  The  county  is  a  unit  for  all  purposes  except  for  education, 
and  much  good  has  resulted  in  these  other  lines  by  the  use  of  the 
larger  unit. 

15.  A  unified  system  of  public  schools,  with  equal  opportimities 
to  all  the  children  of  the  county  and  the  proper  management  of 
educational  affairs,  can  be  secured  only  by  abolishing  the  districtg, 
and  establishing  the  county  unit  plan. 
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Chapter  III. 

THE  PROPOSED  EDUCATIONAL  REORGANIZATION. 


I.  ORQANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  list  of  findings  and  other  facts  dis- 
closed by  the  survey  it  is  proposed  to  outline  a  plan  for  reorganizing 
the  school  system  of  San  Mateo  County  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
county  as  a  whole,  and  to  make  it  in  harmony  with  the  present 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  this  larger  community. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  submit  a  working  plan,  in  which  the 
county  shall  be  the  unit,  all  district  lines  now  existing  to  be  oblit- 
erated, and  in  which  all  educational  authority  shall  be  vested  in  a 
board  of  education,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  county.  This  board 
shall  then  select  the  officials  and  experts  needed,  fix  their  salaries, 
and  be  responsible  to  the  people  for  maintaining  an  efficient  school 
system.  It  is  further  proposed  that  taxes  for  educational  purposes 
shall  be  levied  by  this  board,  and  funds  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  schools  according  to  their  respective  needs,  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  located  in  a  wealthy  or  a  poor  community.  ^^ 

It  must,  however,  be  said  at  the  outset,  that  such  a  reorganization 
is  not  as  yet  possible  under  the  school  laws  of  California,  which 
still  authorize  the  district  system.  The  law  also  makes  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  a  political  officeholder,  subject  to  the  cam- 
paigning process,  and  few  of  the  capable  men  in  education  will  seek 
the  position  under  these  conditions. 

The  following  plan  is  suggested,  therefore,  as  having  been  formu- 
lated upon  the  basis  of  a  careful  study  of  the  possibilities  of  one 
county  in  this  direction. 

BOARD   OF   EDUCATION. 

I.  The  educational  affairs  of  the  county  shall  be  delegated  to  n  board  of 
education  consisting  of  five  members,  none  of  whom  shall  hold  any  educational 
position  during  their  term  of  office;  they  shall  be  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  county  at  elections  held  for  that  purpose  only,  each  member  to  serve  for 
a  term  of  five  years;  and  they  shall  serve  without  compensation,  except  for 
traveling  expenses  incurred  when  acting  for  the  county. 

^^  It  will  be  seen  that  these  recommendations  follow  closely  the  plan 
a'  "^adopted  by  most  American  cities.  Leading  educators  agree  that 
'  33 
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for  purposes  of  administration  of  schools  there  should  be  little  dif- 
ference in  the  organization  of  cities  and  counties. 

The  proposal  that  the  members  shall  hold  no  other  educational 
position  is  made  in  order  that  men  may  be  secured  who  are  interested 
in  education  in  its  broadest  sense;  who  are  sound,  practical  business 
men  or  farmers;  and  who,  by  experience  and  several  years  of  rea- 
dence  in  the  county,  are  familiar  with  its  conditions  and  needs. 
Such  persons  will  best  represent  the  people  by  whom  they  are 
elected,  and  their  sound  business  judgment  will  be  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  educational  system. 

The  members  are  required  to  serve  without  pay,  so  that  only  public- 
spirited  citizens,  well  established  in  the  county,  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  the  county  at  heart,  may  be  eligible.  This  will  be  a  posi- 
tion open  only  to  this  type  of  men  and  women. 

It  is  expected  that  one  member  should  be  elected  each  year.  This 
will  prevent  any  sudden  upheaval,  such  as  might  be  produced  if 
several  members  came  into  office  at  the  same  time,  and  will  still  permit 
a  group  of  members  to  work  together  for  a  sufficient  period  to 
assure  uniform  management. 

II.  The  board  of  education  shaU  be  responsible  to  the  peoide  of  the  county 
for  a  well-established  and  efficiently  conducted  system  of  schools  and  shall 
have  the  following  powers: 

1.  To  appoint  a  superintendent  of  schools,  selecting  him  from  any  part  of 
this  or  any  other  State;  to  fix  his  salary  and  prescribe  duties  and  powers  not 
herein  delegated  to  him. 

2.  To  appoint  for  each  school  a  board  of  local  trustees  consisting  of  three 
members  of  the  conwnunlty. 

3.  To  levy  taxes  for  school  purposes  and  to  apportion  the  same  to  all  parts 
of  the  county  on  an  equitable  basis. 

4.  To  appoint  principals  of  all  schools  and  to  secure  such  other  officers,  ex- 
perts, clerks,  etc.,  which  may  be  necessary  to  a  modern  system  of  public 
schools. 

5.  To  locate  all  schools  and  to  erect  buildings  wherever  needed. 

6.  To  perform  all  duties  and  exercise  all  authority  usually  devolving  upon 
boards  of  education  in  cities  and  towns. 

7.  To  prescribe  a  course  of  study  prepared  by  the  experts  whom  they  shall 
appoint ;  said  course  of  study  to  be  of  sufficient  flexibility  that  the  needs  of  all 
communities  will  be  served. 

8.  To  consolidate  schools;  to  cause  any  school  to  be  abandoned;  and  to 
provide  means  of  transportation  for  pupils  from  their  homes  to  the  school. 

9.  To  act  as  a  final  deciding  body  for  the  county  upon  all  questions  which 
may  arise  Involving  the  system  of  schools  under  their  jurisdiction,  with  appeal 
from  their  decisions  only  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  people  of  the  county  having  once  elected  and  placed  their 
confidence  in  the  board  of  education,  with  these  powers  and  duties, 
would  be  able  to  secure  a  business  administration,  free  from  petty 
politics  and  the  intrusions  of  local  interests. 
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THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

III.  The  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation for  an  indefinite  term,  and  he  shall  continue  in  office  until  his  resignation, 
or  until  his  removal  by  the  board  upon  written  charges,  or  for  incapacity  to 
continue  further  the  fulfillment  of  his  duties. 

He  shall  be  ex  officio  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  meeting  with  them 
and  advising  them  in  matters  under  their  jurisdiction,  with  power  to  speak 
upon  any  subject,  but  shall  not  be  privileged  to  vote. 

IV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  schools : 

1.  To  superintend  the  schools  of  the  counly. 

2.  To  act  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  education. 

3.  To  act  as  the  agent  of  the  State  in  the  examination  for  teaching  certificates. 

4.  To  prepare,  and  furnish  for  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education,  a 
course  of  study  for  the  schools. 

5.  To  prepare  the  forms,  blanks,  etc.,  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  his 
office. 

6.  To  call  and  conduct  institutes  and  teachers*  meetings. 

7.  To  reconmiend  persons  to  be  appointed  principals  by  the  board  of  education, 
and  to  submit  lists  of  teachers  to  the  boards  of  local  trustees. 

8.  To  recommend  the  appointment  or  the  dismissal  of  any  principal  or 
teacher. 

It  is  to  be  fully  understood  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  is 
to  be  given  sufficient  authority  to  perform  properly  the  duties  dele- 
gated to  him  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
county.  As  the  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  select  the  super- 
intendent from  this  or  any  other  State,  it  will  naturally  follow  that 
he  will  be  a  capable  man  of  broad  experience  and  training,  and  should 
be  given  unlimited  authority  in  matters  requiring  expert  skill.  The 
board  is  further  authorized  to  pay  a  salary  which  will  secure  the 
best  ability. 

The  superintendent  should  have  imder  his  direction  a  complete 
office  force.  There  should  be  two  assistant  superintendents,  one  of 
whom  should  act  as  supervisor  of  the  sdiools,  and  the  other  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  office,  preparing  blanks,  documents,  meeting  visitors, 
etc.  Under  the  present  system  these  matters  take  much  of  the  super- 
intendent's time  from  more  important  duties.  There  should  also  be 
one  person  to  act  as  clerk  and  stenographer. 

This  will  leave  the  superintendent  free  to  attend  to  the  larger 
duties  of  administration,  to  represent  officially  the  board  of  education, 
and  to  see  that  the  functions  of  his  office  are  properly  performed. 

The  superintendent  is  given  power  to  recommend  and  dismiss 
teachers  and  principals  and  thus  to  secure  for  the  county  the  best 
instruction  obtainable.  The  competent,  well-selected  body  of  teach- 
ers which  would  result  from  this  provision  would  alone  be  worth 
to  the  county  many  times  the  money  expended  in  employing  an  able 
executive. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  salary  of  not  less  than  $3,500  per  year 
be  paid  to  the  superintendent. 
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B0ABD8  OF  LOCAL  TBUSTEBS. 

V.  The  board  of  education  shall  appoint  for  each  school  in  the  county  a 
board  of  local  trustees  consisting  of  three  members,  each  of  whom  shall  be  a 
resident  of  the  community  served  by  the  school,  and  shall  serve  three  years, 
one  member  retiring  each  year. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  local  trustees  to  care  for  all  buildings, 
lauds,  and  property  intended  for  yhool  purposes  and  to  make  needed  repairs, 
after  first  notifying  and  receiving  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education 
through  the  superintendent  of  schools;  and  they  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
county  for  the  property  under  their  care. 

They  shall  appoint  janitors  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  of 
the  school  and  shall  provide  all  Improvements  necessary  to  keep  the  buildings 
and  grounds  In  the  order  prescribed  by  the  board  of  education. 

The  principal  of  each  school  shall  be  ex  officio  secretary  of  the  board  of 
local  trustees  for  his  school  and  shall  meet  with  them  and  advise  them,  but 
shall  not  have  a  vote,  if  that  method  of  decision  should  at  any  time  become 
necessary. 

The  members  of  the  boards  of  local  trustees  shall  serve  without  pay  and  sh^U 
be  subject  to  dismissal  by  the  board  of  education  only  upon  written  charges. 

The  board  of  education  shall  t)ay  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  boards  of 
local  trustees  in  performing  their  duties. 

The  boards  of  local  trustees  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  princi- 
pal, appoint  all  teachers  and  assistants  necessary  to  the  school  under  their 
c!are:  Provided,  That  no  teacher  or  assistant  be  appointed  or  dismissed  by 
them  except  wit^  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  through  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

The  proposal  to  authorize  a  board  of  local  trustees  for  each  school 
is  in  no  way  to  be  construed  to  mean  the  segregation  of  each  school 
into  a  district  or  definite  community.    There  are  to  be  no  district"^ 
lines  other  than  the  attendance  lines  which  may  need  to  be  drawn     ' 
between  certain  schools,  and  the  plan  of  consolidation  of  schools  to 
be  proposed  will  permit  only  13  such  boards  to  be  appointed. 

This  plan  has  been  in  use  in  the  counties  of  Maryland,  and  has 
been  shown  to  be  of  very  practical  value.  This  is  especially  true  of 
Baltimore  County,  which  does  not  include  the  City  of  Baltimore 
»nd  which  is  strictly  a  rural  community,  much  the  same  as  San 
Mateo  County. 

BOARDS    OF    LOCAL    TRUSTEES    IN    TOWNS. 

VI.  In  ony  incorporated  town  or  city  having  two  or  more  schools  the  board  of 
local  trustees  shall  consist  of  five  members,  appointed  in  the  same  manner  and 
exercising  the  same  authority  as  boards  of  local  trustees  herein  provided  for 
one  school,  except  that  they  shall  have  under  their  care  all  schools,  both  ele- 
mentary and  secondary,  within  the  limits  of  the  incorporated  town  or  city 
which  they  represent;  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  shall  select  one  prin- 
cipal to  act  as  secretary  of  the  said  board  of  local  trustees  under  the  same 
provisions  made  for  one  school. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  organization  of  two  or  more  boards  of 
local  trustees  in  any  town,  such  as  exist  now  for  hi^  schools  and 
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elementary  schools  in  Redwood  City,  San  Mateo,  and  Halfmoon 

Bay,  one  board  of  five  members  is  provided  for.    This  board  would 

/   have  jurisdiction  over  all  the  schools  in  the  town,  and  thus  there 

I    would  be  no  segregation  of  the  high  schools  frcnn  the  elementary 

^^^schools,  as  at  present. 
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The  boards  of  local  trustees,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not  granted  educes 
tional  authority.  They  are  authorized  to  care  for  buildings,  grounds, 
and  school  property  belonging  to  the  county,  and  to  appoint  teachers 
recommended  by  the  principals  and  the  superintendent.  Matters 
requiring  expert  ability  are  to  be  acted  upon  by  persons  appointed 
and  paid  for  that  purpose.  Thus  the  people  of  each  community  are 
to  be  assured  of  skilled  and  competent  perscms  in  authority,  and 
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important  matters  are  not  subjected  to  manipulation  by  some  local 
politician,  or  an  inefficient  school  board,  such  as  are  often  in  power 
under  the  present  district  system. 

COUNTY  HEALTH  SUPERVISOR. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  board  of  education  appoint  a 
county  health  supervisor.  There  is  already  provided  by  the  county 
a  health  officer,  and  this  position  could  easily  be  combined  with  that 
of  health  supervisor,  who  would  act  as  medical  inspector  for  all  the 
schools  of  the  county.  He  should  provide  and  direct  health  examina- 
tions of  pupils  and  teachers,  and  a  regular  system  of  inspection  of 
school  buildings  and  premises.  He  should  declare  and  lift  quaran- 
tines cm  schools,  pupils,  homes,  or  neighborhoods,  and  should  be 
responsible  to  the  board  of  education,  through  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  for  the  sanitation  of  buildings  and  grounds,  and  for  the 
proper  care  and  treatment  of  all  physically  defective  children. 

n.  THE  PROPOSED  SYSTEM  OF  CONSOLIDATION. 

The  proposed  plan  of  consolidating  the  schools  under  the  county- 
unit  plan  can  best  be  shown  by  means  of  the  maps  prepared  for  this 
purpose.  The  map  of  the  coimty  on  page  20  shows  the  present  system 
and  the  number  of  small  schools  it  sanctions.  The  county  is  divided 
into  36  small  districts,  each  of  these  having  its  board  of  trustees,  who 
erect  buildings,  employ  teachers,  and  maintain  school  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  35  districts.  The  map  on  the  following  page 
shows  the  schools  as  they  would  be  under  the  plan  suggested  by  this 
study,  with  fewer,  larger,  and  better  schools  located  at  the  most  con- 
venient points. 

The  proposals  for  the  reorganization  will  be  of  two  kinds:  First,  to 
make  use  of  present  well-organized  school  centers,  and  by  enlarging 
their  equipment  bring  in  children  from  adjoining  communities,  and 
leave  them  practically  as  they  are;  second,  to  erect  new  schools  at 
favorable  and  convenient  points,  abolishing  all  other  schools.  In  both 
cases,  children  living  at  a  distance  from  the  school  are  to  be  trans- 
ported free  of  charge  from  their  homes  to  the  school  and  back  to 
their  homes  each  day. 

OLD  SCHOOLS  TO  BE  USED. 

There  are  seven  points  at  which  consolidation  may  take  place  by 
enlarging  the  schools  at  places  now  provided  with  good  schools. 
These  will  be  taken  up  individually,  their  present  equipment  briefly 
described,  and  suggestions  made  for  enlargement 

It  is  proposed  to  consolidate  all  the  schools  of  the  county,  without 
district  lines,  into  13  school  centers,  each  with  a  supervising  principal, 
and  no  school  with  less  than  four  teachers. 
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The  following  are  the  present  schools  to  be  enlarged :     ' 

1.  South  San  Francisco,  Large  school  with  principal  and  11  teachers.    High 
school  with  three  teachers.    A  new  high-school  building  needed,  and  children 
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Chabt  14. 


should  be  brought  from  the  present  visitation  uistrict.    One  wagon  or  auto- 
mobile bus  necessary.    Electric  car  lines  may  be  used. 
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2.  San  Bruno,  Has  at  present  a  principal  and  5  teachers.  School  should  be 
enlarged  to  accommodate  children  from  Lomita  Park  and  part  of  Millbrae 
districts.  Possibly  one  wagon  needed.  EUectrlc  line  may  be  used.  No  more 
teachers  necessary. 

3.  San  Mateo,  Has  4  elementary  schools  with  supervising  prlnclpaL  Has 
20  elementary  teachers  and  8  special  supervisors.  Should  accommodate  pupils 
within  present  district,  which  is  sufficient  territory.  The  Burllngame  school 
should  become  part  of  the  system.  One  transportation  automobile  is  now  in 
use  at  Burllngame  and  should  be  continued  as  at  present.  Another  should  be 
run  from  San  Andreas  Lake  to  bring  children  from  the  Laguna  and  Hillsborough 
distrlcta 

The  high  school  in  San  Mateo  is  in  excellent  condition  and  should  be  main- 
tained as  at  present,  except  that  means  of  transportation  should  be  provided 
to  bring  more  children  from  the  rural  communities. 

4.  Redwood  City.  Large  elementary  school  with  supervising  principal  and 
15  teachers.  Should  accommodate  children  from  Belmont  and  West  Union 
districts.  Probably  two  wagons  will  be  necessary.  An  addition  to  the  present 
building  or  a  new  building  required.  Union  high  school  here  in  good  condition. 
Has  principal  and  7  teachers.  Should  transport  pupils  from  country  and 
encourage  larger  attendance. 

5.  Menlo  Park,  New  school  building  Just  completed.  Has  8  rooms  and  2 
teachers.  Could  easily  be  arranged  to  have  4  rooms,  4  teachers,  and  a  princi- 
pal. Should  accommodate  children  from  Las  Lomitas  and  Ravenswood  dis- 
tricts.   One  automobile  bus  would  be  sufficient. 

6.  Half  Moon  Bay,  Elementary  school  with  principal  and  4  teachers;  should 
l>e  enlarged,  2  more  teachers  added,  and  should  accommodate  children  from 
Mirlmar,  Phllarcltos,  Laguna,  and  part  of  Hlgglns  districts.  This  could  be 
made  a  fine  example  of  a  consolidated  elementary  school.  Some  provision  is 
now  being  made  for  transportation.    Three  automobile  busses  or  wagons  required. 

Union  high  school  here  has  principal  and  4  teacha*s.  Present  building  may 
need  addition.  Should  be  commended  for  the  large  per  cent  of  rural  children 
now  enrolled. 

7.  Jefferson,  Has  supervising  principal,  4  schools,  and  23  teachers.  Splen- 
did system,  well  supervised.  Should  accommodate  children  from  San  Pedro 
district.  One  bus  required.  Several  San  Francisco  high  schools  are  within 
20  minutes*  ride  on  electric  cars,  and  children  should  be  encouraged  to  attend 
these,  county  paying  car  fare. 

NBW  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOLS  NEEDED. 

The  remaining  six  of  the  schools  are  to  be  entirely  reorganized. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  the  new  consolidated  schools : 

1.  Woodside  (Greersburg  district).  Here  a  new  school  should  be  built  to 
accommodate  all  the  children  in  the  vicinity  of  Woodside  and  the  Portola  Val- 
ley. Possibly  location  should  be  somewhat  changed,  but  should  be  near  Wood- 
side.  Should  have  a  principal  and  4  teachei^.  Two  wagons  or  automobile 
busses  required.    Estimated  cost  of  new  building,  $25,000. 

2.  La  Honda.  A  new  school  should  be  built  to  accommodate  children  of  La 
Honda,  Wurr,  Bell,  and  Alpine  districts.  Principal  and  8  teachers.  Three 
wagons  or  automobile  busses  required.  This  is  a  splendid  location  for  a  future 
large  consolidated  rural  school,  and  should  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive places  in  the  county  for  a  rural  educational  center.  Would  increase  the 
value  and  attractiveness  of  property.    Estimated  cost  of  building,  $20,000. 
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3.  Pescadero,  New  building  should  accommodate  children  of  Pescadero,  Pi- 
geon Point,  Sunnyside,  and  Pomponlo  districts.  Principal  and  5  teachers.  Four 
wagons  required.    E2stimated  cost  of  building,  $25,000. 

4.  San  Oregorio  (Seaside  district).  Should  accommodate  children  of  Sea- 
side, San  Gregorio,  and  Tunis  districts.  Principal  and  4  teachers.  Two  wagons 
or  busses  necessary.    Estimated  cost  of  building,  $20,000. 

5.  PurisHma.  Children  of  Purissima  and  part  of  Higgins  districts.  Would 
be  small  to  start  with,  but  would  increase  in  attendance.  Principal  and  3 
teachers.    One  wagon  or  automobile  required.    Cost  of  building,  $15,000. 

6.  Montara,  New  building  to  accommodate  children  from  Montara,  Tobin, 
Mirimar,  and  part  of  Millbrae  districts.  Transportation  largely  on  Ocean 
Shore  Railway.  One  wagon  required.  Principal  and  4  teachers.  Cost  of 
building,  $25,000. 

Summary  of  proposed  consolidated  schools. 


Locfttioa. 


Probable 
enroll- 
meot. 


Teadiers 

and  priD- 

cipiBls. 


Wagons 
or  busses. 


Proposed 
change. 


Cost  of 
building. 


Sooth  San  Fraodsco. 

San  Bruno. 

San  Mateo. 

Redwood  Ci^ 

MenloPark 

Half  M  ooQ  Bay 

Jefferson. 

Woodside 

La  Honda 

Peacadero. 

San  Gregorio 

Purissima 

Montara 

Total 


468 
9(H 
1,340 
496 
100 
223 
034 
100 
40 
176 
65 
30 
112 


4,347 


120 


Addition. 

None. 

do.. 


Addition..... , 

do 

....do 

None , 

New  building, 

....do. 

....do. 

....do. 

....do 


12,000 


5,000 
6,000 
5,000 


35,000 
20,000 
35,000 
20,000 
15,000 
25,000 


147,000 


III.  THE  COST  OF  THE  PROPOSED  SYSTEM. 

The  total  expenditure  for  elementary  education  in  the  county  dur- 
ing the  year  1912-13  was  $218,098.50.  This  was  distributed  as 
follows: 

Salaries  of  130  teachers . $107,334.75 

Salaries  of  6  principals 11, 100. 00 

Janitors,  supplies,  etc 45,085.19 

Buildings  and  sites 52,461.62 

Library  books ^ 2, 116. 94 

Total ^ 218, 098. 50 

Each  of  these  items  will  be  taken  separately  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison with  the  proposed  system. 

SALARIES. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  expenditure  for  the 
elementary  schools  is  for  teachers'  and  principals'  salaries.  It  will 
al30  be  seen  by  the  table  on  page  42  that  the  proposed  system  has 
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increased  the  number  of  principals  from  6  to  13,  and  has  decreased 
the  number  of  teachers  from  130  to  107.  The  following  table  com- 
pares the  two  systems  in  the  expenditure  for  salaries: 

Under  present  system : 

Salaries  of  130  teachers  (average  $825) $107,334 

Salaries  of  6  principals  (see  preceding  table) 11, 100 

Total $118, 434 

Under  proposed  plan : 

Salaries  of  107  teachers  (average  $825) 88,275 

Salaries  of  6  principals  above 11, 100 

Salaries  of  7  additional  principals  (average  $1,500) 10, 500 

Total - 100. 875 

Saving  annually  by  proposed  plan 8, 550 

JANITORS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

The  present  expenditure  for  janitors  in  most  schools  is  insufficient, 
and  the  poor  service  resulting  from  this  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
survey  of  the  rural  schools.  The  janitor  is  said  to  be,  next  to  the 
principal,  the  most  important  officer  in  the  school.  To  secure  good 
service,  and  to  insure  healthful  and  sanitary  conditions,  requires  an 
expenditure,  which,  when  well  directed,  is  the  very  essence  of  economy. 
To  employ  one  of  the  older  boys  in  the  school  to  build  the  fires  and 
occasionally  sweep  out,  while  much  more  humane  than  leaving  the 
burden  with  an  overworked  teacher,  is  a  bad  investment  for  the  com- 
munity. 

The  proposed  system  will  require  the  services  of  20  janitors, 
and  it  is  proposed  that  they  be  paid  an  average  salary  of  $800  per 
year.    Each  will,  of  course,  be  under  the  supervisicm  of  a  principal. 

The  amount  now  expended  for  supplies  is  not  kept  in  a  separate 
account,  and  the  exact  sum  is  not  known.  Nevertheless  it  is  small  and 
is  divided  among  36  school  districts.  It  is  assumed  that  $1,000  for 
each  school  per  year  will  be  an  ample  average.  This  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  superintendent  of  schools  according  to  the  needs  of 
each  school. 

Expenditure  for  Janitors  and  snppUes: 

Present  expenditure : $45,065 

Proposed  expenditure — 

20  Janitors,  at  $800 $16,000 

Supplies,  at  $1,000  per  school 13,000 

t 

Total 29,000 
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BUILDINQS  AND  SITES. 

The  expenditures  for  buildings  and  sites  for  elementary  schools  in 
the  county  for  the  past  eight  years  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

1010-11 $85,087 

1011-12 25, 408 

1012-13 52, 461 

1013-14  (to  date) 101,500 

This  gives  an  average  annual  expenditure,  since  1006,  of  approxi- 
mately $52,000  for  this  purpose.  The  amount  will  probably  be 
greatly  increased  during  the  next  few  years,  as  many  of  the  old 
district  buildings  must  be  replaced. 

It  will  be  fair  to  assume,  then,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  that 
during  the  next  10  years  the  expenditure  for  buildings  and  sites 
will  be  at  least  equal  to  the  average  above  and  will  be  not  less  than 
$520,000  during  the  decade. 

The  proposed  plan,  as  outlined  in  Section  II,  calls  for  six  new  build- 
ings and  additions  to  present  buildings,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
$147,000.  During  the  10  years  these  buildings  would  need  practi- 
cally no  change  or  repair.  There  would,  however,  need  to  be  a 
few  new  buildings  and  additions,  owing  to  the  increased  popula- 
tion. Allowing  for  these  the  sum  of  $200,000,  without  considering 
the  increased  value  of  property,  which  would  permit  of  even  larger 
expenditure,  there  is  still  a  saving  to  the  county : 

Under  present  system: 

Expenditure  for  10  years  (average,  $52,000) $520,000 

Under  proposed  plan: 

CJost  of  six  new  buildings $130,000 

Cost  of  new   additions 17,000 

New  buildings  during  10  years 200,000 


i 


Proposed  expenditure  for  10  years 347, 000  ' 


Saving  the  county 178, 000 

TRANSPORTATION  OP  PUPIL& 

This  is  the  greatest  item  of  continuous  expense  in  the  proposed 
plan.  As  has  already  been  shown,  the  securing  of  the  right  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  the  children  of  the  county  will  necessi- 
tate, instead  of  one  small  school  in  each  small  community,  the 
enlargement  of  communities  and  the  provision  for  each  of  a  large, 
well-equipped  school  with  a  principal  and  several  teachers. 

Since  these  schools  can  not  be  within  walking  distance  from  all  the 
homes  they  will  serve,  it  is  proposed  that  all  children  living  at  a 
greater  distance  be  given  means  of  transportation,  free  of  all 
charge  to  themselves  or  their  parents. 
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Free  transportation  of  pupils  to  and  from  schools  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  to  be  the  means 
by  which  a  practical,  economical,  and  modem  solution  of  one  of 
the  greatest  rural  problems  may  be  provided. 

There  are  several  methods  in  use  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  for  the  transportation  of  pupils.  In  Illinois  a  common  plan 
is  for  the  school  to  employ  some  one  in  the  community  to  carry  the 
pupils  in  a  vehicle  provided  by  himself  and  pay  him  at  a  certain  rate 
per  day,  per  hour,  or  per  pupil.  It  requires  of  his  time  from  two 
to  four  hours  per  day,  and  he  is  paid  from  $1.50  to  $2  for  each  day 
he  renders  service.  He  is  free  to  do  any  work  he  may  wish  to  do 
for  the  remainder  of  each  day. 

In  some  places  pupils  secure  commutation  tickets  on  railroads  or 
trolley  lines.  This  method  is  now  in  use  by  pupils  of  the  union  high 
schools  at  Half  Moon  Bay  -and  Redwood  City.  The  cost  of  this  for 
pupils  living  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  school  is  $2.80  per 
month,  or  about  14  cents  per  day. 

In  Imperial  County,  Cal.,  one  consolidated  school  has  arranged 
with  an  enterprising  young  man  who  owns  an  autotruck  to  carry  the 
pupils  to  and  from  the  school  at  15  cents  per  day  per  pupil.  He 
received  last  year  about  $100  per  month  from  the  school  and  had 
the  use  of  his  machine  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  on  Satur- 
days for  carrying  freight,  delivering  milk,  etc.  He  received  a  very 
substantial  income  from  his  investment,  increased  the  attendance  of 
the  school,  and  set  up  a  means  of  travel  in  the  commimity  which  was 
beneficial  in  many  other  ways.  ^^ 

In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  States  the  county  or  township  pur- 
chases and  maintains  wagons  or  automobiles  for  transportation  and 
other  school  purposes.  The  investment  once  made,  the  cost  for 
upkeep  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  service  rendered. 
Tliese  vehicles  can  be  used  for  hauling,  and  are  often  a  paying  in- 
vestment for  the  school  rather  than  a  burden  of  expense.  A  good, 
wide-awake  principal,  with  an  interested  and  enthusiastic  group  of 
farmers'  boys,  can  easily  make  the  expenditure  worth  while  in  many 
ways.* 

There  will  be  proposed  three  definite  ways  by  which  San  Mateo 
County  might  furnish  transportation  for  pupils  imder  the  plan  of 
consolidation : 

Flan  /.  Under  this  plan  the  county  will  allow  to  each  school  the  sum  of  15 
cents  per  pupil  per  day,  and  each  principal  will  be  authorized  to  secure  trans- 
portation for  the  pupils  in  any  available  way ;  15  cents  per  day  is  a  common 
average,  and  permits  of  either  employing  a  driver  with  his  own  vehicle  or  of 
railroad  or  electric  car  transportation.  This  amount  will  be  sufficient  to  pay 
a  driver  $3  per  day  to  carry  20  pupils  or  will  buy  commutation  tickets  for  24 

1  Fpr  methods  of  con^plidatlon  ^ec  bull^tiq  of  the  Bur^q  of  Education,  1014,  No.  SO, 
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pupils  at  $2.{{0  per  month  each.  Local  conditions  would,  no  doubt,  in  many 
cases  provide  means  yet  more  practical  and  economical. 

Plan  II.  The  county  shall  employ  men  in  the  vicinity  of  each  school  to  trans- 
port the  pupils,  each  driver  to  receive  not  more  than  $3  per  day.  This  will 
require  the  services  of  24  men.  The  drivers  are  to  b^  free  during  the  entire 
day  to  do  whatever  they  wish,  but  to  be  responsible  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  for  carrying  the  puplla 

Plan  III,  The  county  under  this  plan  would  purchase  24  automobile  busses 
to  be  distributed  as  proposed  (p.  41).  These  should  be  purchased  for  fipproxi- 
mately  $2,000  each.  Drivers  should  be  employed  by  the  county  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $50  per  month  each,  and  all  expense  of  upkeep  should  be  paid  by  the 
county. 

The  cost  of  each  of  these  plans  is  shown  by  the  following  tables. 
This  is  on  the  basis  of  502  pupils,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

ESTIMATED  COSTS  OF  VARIOUS  PLANS  OF  TBANSPOBTATION. 

Plan  I: 

602  pupils  at  15  cents  per  day $75.80 

200  days  (10  months)  at  $75.30 $15,060 

Plan  II : 

24  drivers  at  $3  each  per  day $72.00 

200  days  at  $72 14. 400 

Plan  III: 
•  24  automobile  busses  at  $2,000  each,  owned  by  the  county.  $48, 000 
24  drivers  at  $50  per  month  (calculated  for  10  months)..    12,000 

Upkeep  24  machines  at  $80  per  month .  7, 200 

Total  cost  per  year,  not  including  investment 19, 200 

The  total  annual  cost,  then,  of  each  of  the  three  plans  is  as  follows: 
Plan  I,  $15,060;  Plan  H,  $14,400;  Plan  HI,  $19,200. 

Which  of  these  plans  should  be  adopted,  or  to  what  extent  each 
should  be  used,  would  be  a  matter  for  the  people  of  the  county  to 
decide.  It  is  probable  that  under  the  proposed  system  of  consolida- 
tion shown  here  all  three  methods  would  be  in  use  in  the  county. 

For  purposes  of  estimating  costs,  etc.,  however,  it  will  be  assumed 
that  the  board  of  education  would  wish  to  purchase  at  least  10  auto- 
busses  under  Plan  III,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  transportation 
be  brought  about  under  Plans  II  and  I. 
/    It  will  be  fair,  then,  to  estimate  the  cost  of  transportation  at 
/  $16,000  per  year.    Still  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  superin- 
^tendent  of  schools  and  the  principal,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the 
community,  could  bring  this  cost  down  to  a  nominal  figure. 
*  The  following  table  summarizes  the  probable  status  of  transporta- 
tion following  out  the  proposed  plans: 
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Transportation  of  pupiU. 


Schools. 

Number 
port. 

Number 
of  wagons 
needed. 

Other  means  of 
transportation. 

South  San  Francisco 

20 
50 
22 
60 
40 

eo 

20 
40 
40 

eo 

40 
20 
40 

Klectrie  laflitMid. 

Rai)  Rnino. . ...    , 

Railroad. 

San  Mateo 

Do. 

Redwood  City 

Do. 

ManloPark 

Half  Moon 

Do. 

Jefferson 

Do. 

Woodside 

La  Honda 

Pescadero 

San  Oregorio 

Montara 

Do. 

Total 

502 

24 

• 

r  It  should  be  stated  at  this  point  that  no  pupil  under  the  suggested 
plan  will  need  to  attend  an  elementary  school  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  6  miles  from  his  home,  and  in  all  cases  he  is  to  be  transported 
free  by  the  county. 


THE  ABANDONED  SCHOOLS. 


The  foregoing  plan  of  consolidation  permits  of  the  abandonment 
of  23  schools,  and  would  lead  to  the  subsequent  disposal  of  buildings 
and  grounds.    The  following  table  summarizes  this  asset : 

Disposal  of  huUdings  and  grounds  after  consolidation  of  schools. 


Names  of  sohoob. 


Alpine 

BeU 

Belmont 

Htotos...... 

Hil&borough. 

Laguna 

LasLomitas. 

Millbrae. 

LomitaPark. 

Mirimar 

Pigeon  Point, 
Piiarcitos — 
Pomponio... 

Portola 

Ravenswood . 
SanOregorio. 
San  Pedro. . . 
Sunnyside... 

Tobtn 

Tunis 

Visitaoion.... 
West  Union. 
Wurr 

Total.. 


Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 


502 


Value  of  property. 


BuUd- 
ings. 


$450 

1,500 

2,000 

800 

0 

0 

8,100 

1,000 

5,000 

5,000 

650 

500 

700 

7,(M» 

1,600 

400 

6,250 

800 

0 

1,400 

50 

100 

800 


30,700 


Grounds 


1300 

6,000 

200 

0 

80O 

1,200 

1,500 

1,500 

2,500 

150 

200 

100 

2,500 

900 

200 

1,000 

100 

0 

200 

200 

100 

100 


10,450 


Pupils  would  be  transported  to* 


La  Honda. 

Do. 
Redwood  City. 
Purissima. 
SanHateo. 

San  Ifateoand  Half  Moon  Bay. 
Menio  Park. 
Sfl 
8e 
H 
P( 
H 
P( 
^ 
M 
St 
Je 
P< 
M 
8a 
8c 
R 
l4fc  Honda. 
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The  figures  for  the  value  of  buildings  and  grounds  as  given  in 
this  table  are  the  official  values  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  at 
present,  as  recorded  in  the  county  officea  The  buildings,  of  course, 
could  not  be  sold  for  the  values  here  given;  but  it  should  be  fair  to 
estimate  the  immediate  selling  value  of  all  buildings  and  groimds  to 
be  abandoned  at  $40,000. 

The  proposed  system  would  cost,  for  maintenance,  approximately 
$199,575  per  year,  as  estimated  in  the  foregoing  pages.  This  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

Cost  of  maintenance  of  proposed  system. 

Salaries  of  teachers  and  principals $109,875 

Salaries  of  Janitors . 16,000 

Transportation  of  pupils 16»000 

Supplies 20. 000 

Library  books  (estimated^ 8,000 

Buildings  (one-tenth  cost) 34,700 

Total  annual  cost 199,575 

Total  annual  cost  of  present  system 218,098 

Annual  saving  of  proposed  system 18, 523 

There  remain  yet  to  be  purchased,  however,  on  the  basis  of  the 
plan  adopted  for  transportation,  10  automobile  busses  at  $2,000  each. 
This  is  an  expenditure  of  $20,000.  It  seems  certain  that  these  could 
be  easily  provided  by  the  coimty,  when  their  salable  abandoned 
property  amounts  to  $40,000. 

The  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  should,  imder  the  sug- 
gested plan,  be  maintained  as  at  present  by  means  of  appropriations 
from  the  general  fimd  of  the  county.  But,  inasmuch  as  increased 
expenditure  is  asked,  it  may  be  well  to  include  the  expense  of  admin- 
istration in  the  cost  of  the  system. 

Annual  saving  of  proposed  system $18,523 

Salary  of  superintendent $3,500 

Salary  of  deputy  superintendent 2,000 

Salary  of  assistant  superintendent 1,500 

Salary   of   clerli-J 800 

Total 7, 800 

Net  amount  saved  annually 10,723 

It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  show  a  cheaper  sys- 
tem than  the  present  one  or  to  urge  its  adoption  because  of  less  cost 
than  the  county  now  expends.  To  put  education  on  a  commercial 
basis  and  buy  it  at  the  lowest  possible  figure  is  not  consistent  with 
the  American  spirit  of  progress.  The  reorganization  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  means  to  better  educational  efficiency,  and  the  cost 
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of  maintaining  it  is  less  than  the  present  expenditure  only  because 
the  money  is  more  economically  spent.  The  small,  one-teacher 
schools  and  the  drawing  of  narrow  district  lines  about  them  is 
clearly  as  expensive  as  it  is  undemocratic  and  unjust. 

The  right  kind  of  education  for  the  children  of  San  Mateo  Coimty 
or  of  any  other  locality  can  not  be  cheaply  bought.  It  would  be  wily 
to  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  community  if  the  expense 
of  better  schools  were  much  greater  than  the  present  cost  of  their 
district  system. 

The  writer  herewith  submits,  after  carefully  considering  all  con- 
ditions and  possibilities,  the  proposed  system  of  consolidated  schools 
for  the  people  of  San  Mateo  Coimty.  These  are  all  to  be  modem, 
sanitary,  well  equipped,  and  beyond  comparison  with  the  present 
schools  in  efficiency  and  practical  value.  Yet  the  cost  will  be  even 
less  than  the  amount  now  expended. 

IV.  SUGGESTIONS  CONCERNING  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  map  on  page  23  shows  the  location  of  the  present  high  schools. 
As  has  been  said,  the  practical  value  of  consolidation  has  been  shown 
in  these  institutions,  and  all  are  doing  commendable  work. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  but  three  of  the  high  schools  are 
entirely  organized,  and  that  the  southwestern  and  central  portions  of 
the  county  are  not  provided  for.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  children 
from  these  communities  will  come  as  far  as  Half  Moon  Bay  or  Red- 
wood City  to  attend  high  school,  and  those  institutions  would  not  in 
any  way  be  drawn  upon  if  secondary  school  advantages  were  placed 
within  reach  of  them. 

The  expense  of  this  would  of  necessity  be  additional  to  the  expendi- 
ture required  for  the  elementary  school  system  proposed,  but  the 
rural  children  who  live  in  the  southern  part  should  not  be  deprived 
of  equal  high-school  advantages  with  the  children  of  the  northern 
part  because  of  the  cost. 

Suggestions  have  already  been  made  concerning  the  attendance  of 
high  schools  in  San  Francisco  for  the  children  of  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  county. 

The  following  proposals  are  offered : 

1.  That  all  the  present  high  schools  and  all  others  to  be  established 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  county  board  of  education  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools  as  herein  prescribed. 

2.  That  the  school  at  South  San  Francisco  be  made  a  complete 
four-year  high  school,  and  at  least  two  additional  teachers  employed. 

3.  That  a  new  four-year  county  high  school  be  established  at 
Pescadero. 
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4.  That  an  intermediate  school  for  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
years  be  established  in  connection  with  the  consolidated  rural  school 
proposed  for  La  Honda. 


Sooth  9Af^  f^RA^asco 


dry 


COOHTY  ROAD 
RAILICOAD 

A-  VCAR  COCMTTY  HICN  dCKOOL. 
COOHTY  l^nrKRiniDlATE  SCHOOL 


Chart  15. — Suggested  plan  for  high  schools. 
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THE  WISCONSIN  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 
FOR  TEACHERS  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 

The  movement  in  Wisconsin  for  the  establishment  of  schools  hav- 
ing for  their  special  object  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  country 
schools  began  in  the  early  nineties.  There  was  considerable  discus- 
sion of  the  matter  during  the  following  six  or  eight  years,  and 
finally,  in  1899,  a  law  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  giving  "the 
county  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  within  which  a  State 
normal  school  is  not  located  the  authority  to  appropriate  money  for 
the  organization,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  a  county  training 
school  for  teachers  of  the  common  schools." 

The  law  of  1899  limited  the  number  of  training  schools  that  might 
be  established  to  two.  All  control  of  the  school  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  coimty  training  school  board  consisting  of  three  members, 
one  of  whom  should  be' the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
other  two  elected  by  the  county  board  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The 
State  superintendent  was  given  supervision  over  the  schools  and  was 
required  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  and  to  determine  the  quali- 
fications of  the  teachers.  The  school  was  to  be  maintained  at  least 
10  months  during  the  year,  and  the  secretary  of  the  training  school 
board  (the  county  superintendent)  was  required  to  make  a  report 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  setting  forth  the  facts  relating  to  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  school,  the  character  of  the  work  done,  etc. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  report  the  State  superintendent  was  to 
make  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  training  school  had  been 
maintained  according  to  law  and  to  file  such  certificate  with  the 
secretary  of  state.  A  warrant  was  then  drawn  payable  to  the  county 
treasurer  "  for  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  amoimt  actually  expended 
for  instruction  in  such  school  during  the  year,  providing  that  the 
total  amount  so  apportioned  shall  not  exceed  $2,500  in  any  year." 

The  first  two  counties  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
establishing  a  county  training  school  were  Marathon  and  Dunn. 
Schools  were  accordingly  established  at  Wausau  and  Menomonie. 
At  Wausau  56  students  were  enrolled  during  the  school  year 
1899-1900  and  57  at  Menomonie.  During  the  school  year  1900- 
1901  Menomonie  enrolled  58  and  Wausau  76.  When  the  legis- 
lature met  in  1901  the  law  of  1899  was  amended  so  that  six  such 
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schools  might  be  organized  in  the  State.  A  section  was  also  added 
to  the  law  providing  for  the  certification  of  the  graduates  of  the 
training  schools. 

In  1901  a  training  school  was  organized  in  Manitowoc  County, 
and  this  was  followed  in  1902  by  the  organization  of  training  schools 
in  Waupaca,  Buffalo,  and  Richland  Counties,  thus  making  the  total 
of  six  schools  authorized  in  the  State. 

The  legislature  of  1903  further  increased  the  number  of  schools 
that  might  be  established  from  six  to  eight.  A  provision  was  added 
in  that  year  to  make  it  possible  for  two  counties  to  organize  a 
training  school  jointly.  A  section  was  also  added  providing  that 
nonresident  students  might  attend  and  their  tuition  be  paid  by  the 
counties  in  which  they  lived. 

As  soon  as  an  opportunity  was  offered  for  establishing  more  train- 
ing schools.  Wood  County  made  application,  and  a  school  was 
organized  at  Grand  Rapids  in  1903. 

When  the  legislature  met  in  1905  the  nmnber  of  possible  training 
schools  was  increased  from  8  to  12,  and  an  amendment  was  also  made 
to  the  law  providing  that — 

the  secretary  of  state  shaU  draw  his  warrant,  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
county  maintaining  such  school,  for  a  sura  equal  to  two-thirds  the  amount 
actually  expended  for  maintaining  such  school  during  the  year,  provided  that 
the  total  amount  so  apportioned  shall  not  exceed  $3,500  In  any  one  school  year. 

A  provision  was  also  added  to  the  effect  that,  in  case  the  graduate  of 
a  training  school  had  never  taught,  he  should  be  given  a  certificate 
having  full  force  and  effect  for  one  year  only  from  the  date  of  issue. 
When  this  graduate  furnishes  evidence  of  at  least  one  year  of  success- 
ful teaching  the  county  superintendent  will  certify  to  that  fact  by 
signing  the  training  school  certificate,  thus  making  it  effective  for 
two  additional  years. 

In  September,  1905,  Eau  Claire,  Marinette,  and  Polk  Counties 
established  training  schools.  In  1906  Lincoln  and  Sauk  Counties 
made  application,  thus  completing  the  number  authorized  by  the 
legislature. 

The  legislature  of  1907  extended  the  number  of  training  schools 
that  might  be  organized  from  12  to  20  and  further  provided  legal 
qualifications  for  teachers  in  the  county  training  schools.  The  pro- 
vision made  in  this  respect  was  that  no  person  should  be  employed 
as  a  teacher  in  a  training  school  who  was  not  legally  qualified  for 
the  position  of  principal  of  a  free  high  school  having  a  four-year 
course  of  study.  This  provision  did  not  apply  to  teachef^  then  en- 
gaged in  the  work.  A  further  restriction  was  enacted  providing  that 
no  member  of  any  county  training  school  board  should  be  employed 
either  as  principal  or  as  assistant  during  the  term  for  which  he  was 
elected  or  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  board. 
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In  1907  four  counties  made  application  for  the  establishment  of 
training  schools,  namely,  Barron,  Lincoln,  Rusk,  and  Vernon.  The 
following  year  Columbia,  Crawford,  and  Waushara  Coimties  estab- 
lished schools.  In  that  year  there  was  also  established  a  joint  train- 
ing school  by  Door  and  Kewaunee  Counties,  at  Algoma.  Twenty 
schools  were  now  in  operation,  and  no  other  schools  could  be  organ- 
ized until  the  legislature  had  taken  action. 


"Jorence. 


Map  of  Wisconsfn  BhowltiK  the  high  schools  having  teachers'  tralDing  courses  and  also 
the  State  normal  schools  having  courses  for  the  training  of. country  teachers. 
O  High  schools.    Q  Normal  schools. 

The  legislature  of  1909  made  a  few  minor  modifications  in  the 
law  providing  for  joint  training  schools  and  for  the  collection  of 
tuition  of  nonresidents  and  increased  the  number  of  training  schools 
that  might  be  organized  to  26.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Green, 
Green  Lake,  and  Price  Counties  opened  training  schools,  and  in  1910 
Oneida  County  was  added  to  the  list. 

In  1911  the  legislature  increased  the  possible  number  of  training 
schools  from  26  to  30  and  amended  the  law  in  such  a  way  that  "  a 
person  who  holds  a  State  license  or  certificate  may  become  an  assist- 
ant in  a  training  school." 
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Rock  County  established  its  training  school  in  the  fall  of  1911,  and 
Taylor  and  Outagamie  Counties  followed  in  1912. 

When  the  legislature  met  in  1913  the  number  of  possible  training 
schools  was  increased  from  80  to  83.  At  present  there  are  28  schools 
in  operation,  Ashland  County  having  established  one  in  1914. 


Map  of  WlBConsln  showing  the  dlstrlbutioii  of  training  schools  and  training-school 
graduates  throughout  the  State.  The  number  below  the  line  indicates  the  number  of  one- 
room  country  schools  in  the  county ;  the  first  number  above  the  line  indicates  the  number 
of  one-room  country  schools  taught  by  training-school  graduates ;  and  the  second  number 
above  the  line  indicates  the  number  of  graded  positions  held  by  training-school  graduates. 
The  stars  indicate  the  location  of  the  28  training  schools. 

The  legislature  of  1913  also  passed  two  other  amendments.  Re- 
garding State  aid  for  these  schools,  the  law  now  provides  that  instead 
of  paying  "  a  sum  equal  to  two-thirds  the  amount  actually  expended 
for  maintaining  such  school  during  the  year,"  the  State  pays — 

an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  expended  for  the  wages  of  duly  approved  or 
qualified  teachers  in  the  school  for  at  least  10  flaonths  during  the  school  year, 
provided  that  a  school  employing  two  teachers  shall  not  receive  to  exceed 
$3,000,  and  a  school  employing  three  or  more  teachers  shall  not  receive  to 
exceed  $3,500  in  any  one  school  year. 
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The  other  changes  relate  to  the  matter  of  the  training-school  certifi- 
cate. 

In  1915  the  basis  of  apportioning  the  State  aid  was  changed  from 
10  months  to  9  months.  The  schools  now  receive  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  spent  for  teachers'  wages,  limited  to  $3,000  for  schools  hav- 
ing two  teachers  and  $4,000  for  schools  having  three  or  more  teachers. 
If  schools  are  maintained  more  than  9  months,  additional  aid  is 
granted.  A  special  appropriation  may  also  be  secured  under  certain 
conditions  in  case  a  regular  course  in  domestic  science  is  adopted 
and  a  qualified  teacher  secured  for  the  work.  • 

In  1916  Bacine  and  Juneau  Counties  voted  to  establish  training 
schools.  These  begin  their  work  in  September,  1916,  making  the 
total  number  30  for  the  State. 

County  training  acfiools  for  teachers} 


Counties. 


Location  of  school 


Estab- 
lished. 


Principal. 


Ashland 

Banon , 

Buffalo , 

Cohunbltu 

OBwfoid , 

Door-Kewaunee. 

Dunn , 

EaaClalxB....... 

Green 

Green  Lake 

Lan^ade 

Tinmln. 

Manitowoc 

ICanthon 

Marinette 

Oneida 

Outagamie 

Polk 

Price 

BldUand 

Bock 

BuBk 

Sauk 

Taytor 

Vernon 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Wood 


Mellen 

Bice  Lake. 

Alma 

Columbus 

Gays  Mills 

Al^ma 

Menomonie 

Eau  Claire 

Monroe 

Berlin 

Antigo 

Merrfll 

Manitowoc 

Wausau 

Marinette 

Bhinelander 

South  Kaukauna. 
St.  Croix  Falls... 

Phillips 

Bichland  Center. 

JanesvUlei 

Ladysmith 

Beedsburg 

Medfoid 

Viroqua 

New  London.... 

Wautoma 

Grand  Bapids.... 


1014 
1907 
ig02 
1908 
1008 
1908 
1800 
1905 
1900 
1000 
1006 
1007 
1001 
1800 
1005 
1010 
1012 
1005 
1000 
1002 
1011 
1007 
1006 
1012 
1007 
1002 
1908 
1003 


C.  E.  Hulten. 
Grant  E.  Pratt. 
H.  H.  Liebenbeiig. 
S.  M.  Thomas. 

B.  W.  Weenink. 
J.  A.  Eichinger. 
O.  L.  Bowman. 

F.  E.  Jaastad. 

C.  H.  Diets. 

C.  D.  Lamberton. 
W.  E.  Switxer. 
E.  W.  MoCrary. 
Fred  Christiansen. 
Bandall  Johnson. 

A.  M.  Olson. 

B.  Mack  Dresden. 
John  E.  Hale. 

C.  W.  Monty. 
Georga  B.  Bay. 
L.  C.  Johnson. 
Frank  J.  Lowth. 
B.  H.  Bums. 
W.  E.  Smith. 
Jerome  H.  WheekMk. 
A.  E.  Smith. 

G.  B.  Stanley. 
G.  E.  Dafoe. 
M.  H.  Jackson. 


1  Two  new  schools  were  established  in  1016:  Juneau  County,  New  Lisbon,  C.  W.  McNown,  principal, 
and  Baoine  County,  Union  Grore,  A.  J.  Smith,  principal. 

Enrollment  by  years. 


Counties. 

1890- 
1000 

1000- 
1001 

1901- 
2 

3 

1008- 
4 

1904- 
6 

1906- 
6 

1006- 
7 

1007- 
8 

100^ 
0 

1000- 
10 

1010- 
11 

1011- 
12 

1012- 
13 

191^ 
14 

Barron 

41 
43 

80 
42 
33 
31 
62 
88 
77 

67 
44 
62 
87 
60 
02 
76 
40 
62 

63 
46 

1260 
24 
66 
86 
60 
66 

«104 

62 
48 
47 
87 
60 
86 
75 
63 
62 

68 
60 
62 
36 
67 
86 

n 

68 

noo 

70 

Buffalo. ......... 

^ 

40 

66 

43 

40 

36 

40 

Colnmbia.  r .  t  » r , . 

61 

Ciawford 

34 

Door-Kewaunee . 

46 

DQIlfY   ^ 

67 

58 

80 

81 

74 

100 

96 
69 

80 
68 

80 
75 

77 

Eau  Claire 

82 

GreNi 

42 

GreeoLake 



64 

>  Including  enrollment  at  summer  session. 

t  Including  enrollment  at  the  siunmer  session.    In  Green  Lake  County  the  regular  term  began  early, 
and  a  considerable  number  enrolled  for  the  first  six  weeks. 

25683*— 16 2 
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Enrollment  by  years — CJontlnued. 


Counties. 

189D- 
1900 

1900- 
1901 

11901- 
2 

190^ 
8 

1903- 

4 

1904- 
5 

1905- 
6 

1906- 

7 

1907- 
8 

1908- 
*    9 

1900- 
10 

1910- 
11 

1911- 
12  , 

1912- 
13 

1913- 
14 

Langlade 

48 

46 
74 
56 
72 
65 

50 
57 
62 
71 
70 

42 
72 
52 
71 
59 

43 
63 
64 
73 
60 
25 

42 
54 
56 
61 
62 
57 

39 
38 
52 
83 
63 
62 
.  81 
41 
42 
62 
86 
87 
48 
28 
60 
41 
43 
80 

42 

Lincoln 

83 

Manitowoc 

48 
36 

49 
70 

60 
69 

50 
71 

51 
64 
52 

52 
80 
60 

45 

Marathon 

Marinette 

56 

76 

85 
62 

Oneida 

52 

Outacamie 

42 

Polk:. 

88 

43 

38 

51 

49 
46 
66 

86 
41 
85 

41 
44 
68 
28 
52 
37 

47 

Price 

40 

Richland 

60 

58 

56 

56 

50 

67 

59 

63 

Rock 

30 

Rusk 

45 
53 

45 
72 

42 
59 

38 

47 

45 

Sauk 

60 

43 

Taylor..... 

39 

Vernon 

54 

48 

68 
63 
23 
71 

29 
79 

63 
66 
89 
86 

62 
56 
44 

96 

60 

19 

38 

38 

41 

43 

45 

Waushara 

87 

Wood 

61 

53 

55 

65 

61 

80 

Total* 

113 

134 

164 

328 

396 

411 

551 

675 

927 

1,146 

1,308 

1,553 

1,390 

1,479 

1,413 

>  Total  enrollment  during  the  year  1914-15  for  the  28  schools  was  1,518. 


Financial  data. 


County  training  schools. 


Salaries, 
1913-14. 


! 


S3 

3 

O 

I 


11 

I 


Barron 

Buffalo 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Door 

Kewaunee 

I)unn 

Eau  Claire.... 

Green 

OreenLake... 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marinette 

Oneida 

Outagamie... 

Polk 

Price 

Richland 

Rock 

Rusk 

Sauk 

Taylor 

Vernon , 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Wood 

Total'.. 

Average 


240,753 
500,044 
912,947 
761,609 
017,330 
900,902 
435,782 
944,308 
100,240 
784,833 
762,551 
767,309 
304,517 
279,255 
901,372 
669.089 
796,161 
682,006 
103,401 
667,308 
741,842 
295,284 
163,722 
751,631 
518,043 
739,083 
613,077 
093,572 


14,711 
5,689 
7,211 
3,125 

12,268 

7,905 
5,141 
5,446 
6,968 
3,639 
5,821 
4,816 
6,151 
6.112 
4,073 
5,262 
5.109 
4.211 
6,512 
4,524 
4,993 
7,607 
5,117 
14,553 
4,612 
3,467 
6,041 


81,850 
1,800 
2,000 
1,800 

1,800 

2,200 
1,900 
2,050 
2,250 
1.700 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2.000 
1,800 
1,700 
1,600 
1,800 
2,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,700 
1,800 
1,700 
1,650 
2,100 


82,100 

2,150 

3,000 

850 

2,400 

3,050 
2,200 
2,400 
2,310 
1,300 
2,100 
2,350 
2,700 
2,200 
900 
1,700 
1,100 
1,250 
3,215 
1,180 
1,750 
2,8S0 
1,300 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
2,050 


$56.43 
80.61 
98.04 
77.94 

9L30 

68.18 
60.00 

105.05 
71.25 
71.43 

124.24 
96.66 
57.32 
67.74 
51.92 
80.95 
57.45 
76.25 
79.01 
99.33 
78.88 

108.88 
76.92 
47.28 
82.22 
71.62 
46.63 


83,500 
2,950 
3,500 
2,800 

3,500 

3,500 
3,500 
3,500 
3,500 
3,050 
3,500 
3,500 
3,500 
3,500 
.3,500 
2,600 
2,970 
2,750 
3,500 
2,800 
3,500 
3,500 
3,000 
3,000 
3.500 
2,550 
3,500 


81,700 

1,850 

2,500 

600 

.6,560 

8,786 
2,500 
1,500 
1.500 
1,500 
2,500 
2,000 
3,000 
2,000 
1,800 
2,451 
2,000 
1,500 
2,275 
2,000 
1,500 
4,000 
1,800 
11,500 


1,000 
3,500 


10 
3 
6 
2 


8 

30 
8 

21 
2 
1 
1 
0 

13 
1 

10 
2 
0 
2 
1 
4 

13 
2 

10 
6 
2 

17 


871,456,971 


151, 165 


50,600 


52,4.'Ui 


77 


87,970 


67,712 


168 


32,276,184 


5,599 


1,874 


l,0i9 


72.92 


3,258 


.2,138 


1  Data  for  1912-13. 

*  The  total  expenditures  for  1914-15  were  8158,113;  salaries  of  principals,  $51,705;  State  apportionnient, 
$88,921;  oounty  levy,  $57,321. 
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WISCONSIN  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOB  BUBAL  TBACHEBS.  H 

THE  COUNTY  TRAINING-SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  county  training  schools 
for  teachers  in  rural  schools  reads  as  follows: 

How  orgtmized.  Section  |Ji— i.  The  county  board  of  any  county  within 
which  a  State  normal  school  is  not  located  is  hereby  authorized  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  organization,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  a  county  training 
school  for  teachers  of  the  common  schools.    {1909  c.  SS8.) 

Board  for;  appoifUment$,  vacancien,  bond,  organization.  Section  ill — 2,  A 
board  to  be  known  as  the  county  training  school  board  is  hereby  created,  who 
shall  have  charge  and  control  of  aU  matters  pertaining  to  the  organization, 
equipment,  and  maintenance  of  such  school,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
law.  Said  board  shall  consist  of  three  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  county  or  district  In  which  the  school 
Is  located.  The  other  members  of  the  board  shall  be  elected  by  the  county 
board,  for  the  term  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  their  election.  Vacancies 
existing  in  the  board,  from  whatever  cause,  except  in  the  case  of  the  county 
superintendent,  shaU  be  filled  by  appointment  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
county  board.  If  the  county  board  is  not  in  session  when  such  vacancy  occurs. 
If  the  county  board  is  in  session,  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  election  by  said 
board  for  the  unexpired  term.  Appointments  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
county  board,  as  hereinbefore  specified,  shall  be  for  the  time  to  elapse  until  the 
next  regular  mieeting  of  the  county  board.  Each  person  appointed  or  created  a 
member  of  the  county  training  school  board  shall,  within  10  days  after  the 
notice  of  such  appointment,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  constitution  of  Wisconsin,  and  honestly, 
faithfully,  and  impartially  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  member  of  said  board, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  which  oath  shall  be  filed  In  the  office  of  the  county 
clerk.  He  shaU  also,  within  the  same  time,  file  a  bond  in  such  sum  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  county  board,  which  bond  shall  be  filed  In  the  office  of  the  county 
clerk,  within  15  days  after  the  appointment  of  said  board,  the  members  thereof 
shall  meet  and  organize  by  electing  one  of  their  number  as  president  and  one 
as  treasurer;  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  ex  officio  secretary 
of  the  said  board.  The  said  board  shall  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  several 
officers,  except  as  fixed  by  law. 

Moneys  for;  Tioto  paid.  Section  ill — S,  All  moneys  appropriated  and 
expended  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  b^  expended  by  the  county  train- 
ing school  board,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  treasurer  on  orders  issued  by 
said  board. 

Number  that  may  he  organized.  Section  ill — i.  The  State  superintendent 
shall  give  such  information  and  assistance  as  may  seem  necessary  In  organizing 
and  maintaining  such  training  schools.  He  shall  prescribe  the  course  of  study 
to  be  pursued;  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  all  schools  established 
under  this  section ;  shall  from  time  to  time  inspect  the  same,  make  such  recom- 
mendations relating  to  their  management  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and 
make  such  reports  thereon  as  shall  give  full  information  concerning  their  num- 
ber, character,  and  efficiency;  provided,  that  he  shall  not  place  upon  the  said 
list  more  than  83  schools.    (19 IS  c,  259.) 

Accredited  list;  report;  State  aid.  Section  ill — 5.  1.  Any  school  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  whose  courses  of  study  and  the  qualifications 
of  whose  teachers  have  been  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  may,  upon 
application,  be  placed  upon  an  approved  list  of  county  training  schools  for 
teachers.    A  school  once  entered  upon  such  list  may  remain  listed  and  be 
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entitled  to  State  aid  so  long  as  the  scope  and  character  of  Its  work  are  main- 
tained in  such  manner  as  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  State  superintendent; 
provided,  that  he  shall  not  place  upon  said  list  more  than  30  schools.  On  the 
1st  day  of  July  in  each  year  the  secretary  of  each  county  training  school  board 
maintaining  a  school  on  the  approved  list  shall  report  to  the  State  superin- 
tendent setting  forth  the  facts  relating  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school, 
the  character  of  the  work  done,  the  number  and  the  names  of  teachers  employed, 
and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  required. 

Certificate;  warrant.  2.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  report,  if  it  shall  appear 
that  the  school  has  been  maintained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  nine  months  during  the  year  closing  on  the  30th  day  of  the  pre- 
ceding June,  the  said  superintendent  shall  make  a  certificate  to  that  eftect 
and  file  it  with  the  secretary  of  state.  Upon  receiving  such  certificate  the 
secretary  of  state  shall  draw  his  warrant,  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
county  maintaining  such  school,  or  in  case  such  school  is  maintained  by  two 
or  more  counties  such  warrant  shall  be  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  such  school 
for  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  expended  for  the  wages  of  duly  approved  and 
quallfieil  teachers  employed  in  the  school  for  at  least  nine  months  during  the 
school  year,  provided  that  a  school  employing  two  teachers  shall  not  receive 
to  exceed  $3,000,  and  a  school  employing  three  or  more  teachers  shall  not 
receive  to  exceed  $4,000  for  said  nine  months.  Any  county  training  school  for 
teachers  which  maintains  its  school  for  more  than  nine  months  during  any 
school  year  shall  receive  for  such  additional  time  a  sum  of  money  from  the 
State  which  shall  be  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  sum  received  from  the  State 
for  nine  months  as  the  additional  time  for  which  the  school  is  conducted  over 
the  nine  months  is  to  the  nine  months.  Payments  made  under  this,  section  shall 
be  charged  to  the  appropriation  provided  in  section  172 — 59. 

3.  Any  school  established  under  the  provisions  of  sections  411 — ^1  to  411 — ^11, 
inclusive,  that  will  adopt  a  course  of  study  in  domestic  science  and  employ  a 
qualified  teacher  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive,  In  addition  to  the  State  aid  mentioned  In  subsection  2  of  section  411 — 5, 
$250  annually,  to  be  paid  In  the  same  manner  as  other  State  aid  is  paid  to 
schools  established  under  sections  411 — ^1  to  411 — 11,  Inclusive,  of  the  statutes. 
{1915  c.  292,  W.) 

County  training  school  certificates;  value  of.  Section  ill — 6.  L  Any  person 
who  shall  complete  In  a  satisfactory  manner  the  course  of  artudy  prescribed  for 
any  county  training  school,  and  who  shall  be  of  good  moral  character,  shall 
receive  a  certificate  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  and  by  the  members 
of  the  county  training  school  board.  Said  certificate  shall  certify  that  the 
person  named  herein  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  the  county  training  school,  and  Is  of  good  moral  character;  it 
shall  also  contain  a  list  of  the  standings  secured  by  the  person  on  the  com- 
pletion of  each  of  the  studies  pursued  In  the  school. 

2.  Such  ♦  ♦  ♦  certificates  shall  qualify  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  com^ 
mon  school  in  the  county  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools  in  which  the  county  training  school  is  located  for  a  term  of  three 
years  from  the  date  of  its  issuance;  provided^  that  in  case  the  holder  of  the 
certificate  shall  not  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  successful  experience  he  shxUl 
not  he  qualified  to  act  as  principal  of  a  second-class  State  graded  school,  nor 
shaU  he  be  eligible  to  teach  in  any  position  for  which  a  State  certificate  shall 
be  required  by  law;  provided,  that  In  case  the  holder  thereof  has  never  taught, 
or  can  not  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  successfully  taught  for  at 
least  one  school  year  (seven  months)  In  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  said 
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certificate  shall  be  of  full  force  and  effect  for  one  year  only  from  its  date 'of 
issua 

3.  When  satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  teaching  for  at  least  one  year 
(seven  months)  upon  said  training  school  certificate  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
county  or  district  superintendent,  said  superintendent  shall  remove  the  limita- 
tion, whereupon  the  training  school  certificate  shall  have  fall  force  and  effect 
for  two  additional  years. 

4.  Be  it  further  provided  that  in  case  the  holder  of  a  county  teacher's  train- 
ing school  certificate  shall  have  completed  a  four-year  high-school  course,  and 
shall  have  taught  successfully  for  at  least  seven  school  months,  said  certificate 
shall,  when  countersigned  by  the  county  or  district  superintendent,  legally 
qualify  the  holder  to  teach  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  when  such 
certificate  was  granted,  and  shall  also  be  a  legal  qualification  to  teach  in  any 
department  of  any  State  graded  school,  the  principalship  of  a  State  graded 
school  of  the  first  class  excepted. ' 

*  *  *  5.  Any  school  superintendent  or  officer  authorized  toigrant  certifi- 
cates to  teachers  in  Wisconsin  schools  Is  hereby  authorized,  In  his  discretion, 
to  accept  standings  obtained  by  the  completion  of  studies  in  any  county  train- 
ing school  in  the  State,  when  duly  certified  by  the  principal  of  said  school,  in 
lieu  of  actual  examination  by  said  superintendent  or  examiner  at  any  time 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  certificate  of  completion  of  the  course, 
by  the  person  desiring  to  have  such  standings  accepted.     (1918,  c.  418.) 

Section  ill — 6a.  No  member  of  any  county  training  school  board  shall 
be  employed  in  the  county  training  school  for  teachers,  either  as  principal  or 
as  assistant  tedcher,  during  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected  or  appointed  as 
a  member  of  such  county  training  school  board,  nor  shall  any  person  be  em- 
ployed as  a,  teacher  in  such  school  who  does  not  hold  some  form  of  a  State 
license  or  certificate:  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  now  engaged  as  a  teacher  In  a  county  training  school,  nor 
shall  any  person  be  employed  as  principal  of  such  school  who  Is  not  legally 
qualified  for  the  position  of  principal  of  a  free  high  school  having  a  four  years' 
course  of  study,  nor  as  an  assistant  one  who  does  not  hold  some  form  of  State 
license  or  certificate.    {1911  c.  S49.) 

Joint  training  schools  between  counties.  Section  411 — 7.  1.  The  county 
boards>of  two  or  more  adjoining  counties  may  unite  In  establishing  and  main- , 
taining  a  training  school  for  teachers  for  the  purposes  and  on  the  same  gen- 
eral plan  as  provided  for  in  sections  411 — ^1  to  411 — 6,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes, 
and  may  appropriate  money  for  Its  maintenance,  and  whenever  two  or  more 
counties  unite  in  establishing  such  a  school,  the  county  superintendents  of  the 
counties  so  uniting  and  two  members  in  addition  chosen  from  each  such  county, 
no  member  of  any  county  board  being  eligible  thereto  shall' constitute  the 
joint  county  training  school  board.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  members  of  the  board  chosen 
by  the  county  boards  of  supervisors  shall  choose  one  of  the  county  superintend- 
ents of  the  counties  uniting  to  maintain  the  school  as  secretary  of  the  county 
training  school  board.    (1913  c.  105.) 

2.  If,  at  the  time  of  establishing  suck  school,  the  counties  so  uniting  shall 
neglect  to  procure  a  site  or  to  erect  a  school  building  therefor,  such  Joint 
county  draining  school  board  shall  have  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
State  superintendent,  to  procure  such  site  and  to  erect  a  suitable  school  build- 
ing thereon.  The  Joint  county  training  school  board  shall  have  power,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  State  superintendent,  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act  from  the  trust  funds  of  the  State  only,  payable  in  not  to  exceed  10 
years  with  the  annual  Interest  at  the  rate  of  not  to  exceed  3J  per  cent,  but  the 
total  amount  of  such  loans  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  $12,000.    Loans  for 
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Site  and  building  purposes  shall  be  made  payable  Id  equal  annual  Installments, 
and  provisions  for  the  payment  of  each  such  Installment  and  accrued  interest 
shall  be  made  In  the  tax  levy  and  apportionment  mentioned  in  section  411—8 
of  the  statutes.    (1909  c.  98.) 

Apportionment  of  cost.  Section  ill — 8.  Whenever  two  or  more  counties 
unite  in  establishing  and  maintaining  such  school,  the  county  school  board 
provided  for  in  such  cases  shall  determine  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  and  equipment  of  the  school  for  the  next  succeeding  year, 
and  annually  thereafter.  They  shall  apportion  the  amount  to  be  raised  by 
taxation  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  real 
and  personal  property  in  each  county  as  last  fixed  by  the  State  board  of 
assessment,  and  shall  report  to  the  county  clerk  of  each  county  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  of  November  in  each  year  the  amount  of  the  apportionment 
so  fixed,  and  such  amount  shall  be  levied  in  the  county  tax  of  each  county  for 
the  ensuing  year  for  the  support  of  the  school.  Each  county  treasurer  shall, 
immediately*  upon  the  collection  thereof,  pay  over  all  moneys  levied  and 
collected  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Joint 
county  training-school  board  and  file  the  latter's  receipt  therefor  as  a  voucher. 
{1909,  c.  98.) 

TreaaurefB  hond.  Section  411 — 9.  Such  Joint  county  training  school  shall 
choose  a  member  of  said  board  as  treasurer,' provided  that  the  person  so  chosen 
shall  not  be  president  or  secretary  of  such  board.  Such  treasurer  shall,  before 
assuming  his  ofiice,  give  a^bond  to  said  board  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Such  bond  shall  be  in  the  sum  of  $15,000  and  shall  have 
three  or  more  sureties  approved  by  said  board;  or  said  treasurer,  in  lieu  of 
said  bond  so  signed  by  said  three  sureties,  may  give  surety  bond  to  be  approved 
by  said  board,  and  the  cost  of  said  surety  bond  may  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
funds  of  said  Joint  training  school  In  the  discretion  of  the  board.  All  moneys 
appropriated  to  and  expended  for  any  such  Joint  county  training  school  shall 
be  expended  by  the  board  of  such  school  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of 
said  school  on  orders  drawn  by  the  secretary  and  countersigned  by  the  president. 

W?u)  may  be  admitted.  Section  411 — 10.  The  board  of  any  training  school 
for  teachers  established  under  this  law  In  a  single  county,  or  by  two  or  more 
adjoining  counties,  shall  admit  to  said  school,  whenever  the  facilities  provided 
will  warrant  said  board  in  so  doing,  any  person  prepared  to  enter  such  school, 
and  who  may  reside  in  any  county  but  not  within  the  district  \^ere  any 
training  school  has  already  been  established.  Persons  so  admitted  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges  and  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  board  adopted 
for  the  government  of  such  schooL 

Tuition  of  nonresidents,  how  collected.  Section  411 — 11.  Whenever  any 
person  not  residing  In  any  training-school  district  shall  become  a  student  in 
any  training  school,  the  board  of  such  school  Is  hereby  empowered  to  charge  a 
tuition  fee  for  such  person  to  be  fixed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  said 
board  at  a  regular  meeting  thereof,  provided  that  such  tuition  fee  shall  not 
exceed  75  c^ts  per  week  for  each  nonresident  pupil. 

The  county  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of  which  such  person  is  a 
bona  fide  resident  is  hereby  authorized  to  and  shall  provide  by  tax  upon  the 
property  of  the  county  a  sum  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  tuition 
on  account  of  the  residents  of  said  county  who  have  attended  such  teachers* 
training  school,  and  the  amounts  so  levied  shall  be  collected  when  and  as  other 
taxes  are  collected,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  treasurer  of  said  county 
to  the  county  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  the  training  school  enrolling 
such  persoh  Is  situated,  and  the  amount  so  received  by  such  treasurer  shall  be 
placed  to  the  credtt  of  the  teachers'  training-school  district    (1909,  c,  22S.) 
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THE  COUNTY  TRAININQ-SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  provisicMi  of  buildings  for  county  training  schools  is  here  given 
for  the  counties  separately : 

Barron  County, — ^A  building  orlglnaUy  intended  for  a  courthouse  and  later 
used  as  a  high-school  building  was  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  $3,250.  If,  at  any 
time,  the  county  shall  fail  to  use  the  building  for  training-school  purposes,  the 
property  wUl  revert  to  the  city  of  Rice  Lake. 

Buffalo  County.— The  city  of  Alma  erected  a  building  in  1902  and  is  giving  its 
use  free  to  the  training  school.    The  building  belongs  to  the  city. 

Columbia  County.— The  county  erected  a  building  in  1910  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 

Crawford  County. — ^The  training  school  is  housed  in  the  old  public-school 
building,  which  is  furnished  free  by  the  vUlage  of  Gays  Mills. 

Door-KeuHiunee  Counties.— A  site  on  which*  a  building  was  located  was  se- 
cured for  $2,000.  The  building  was  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  $7,500  and  belongs 
to  the  training  school. 

Dunn  County.— The  county  erected  a  building  in  1902,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 
This  building  is  used  Jointly  by  the  county  training  school  and  the  county 
agricultural  school. 

Eau  Claire  County.— A  building  was  erected  in  1907  at  a  cost  of  $18,000.  It 
is  used  exclusively  by  the  training  school. 

Oreen  County. — ^The  training  school  is  housed  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the  old 
high-school  building.  These  rooms,  together  with  heat  and  Janitor  seryice,  are 
given  free  by  the  city  of  Monroe. 

Oreen  Lake  County. — ^The  training  school  pays  $000  rent  to  the  city  of  Berlin 
for  the  entire  upper  Hoor  in  a  new  school  building.  This  amount  includes  heat, 
light,  and  Janitor  service. 

Langlade  County. — The  training  school  has  the  use  of  the  upper  rooms  in 
the  city  library  bull<llng.    The  rent  paid  is  $600  a  year. 

Lincoln  County. — ^The  old  courthouse  was  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,400 
and  is  occupied  by  the  county  training  schooL 

Manitowoc  County. — ^The  training  school  occupies  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
library  building.  A  rental  of  $600  is  paid,  which  includes,  light,  heat,  and 
janitor  service. 

MaratJum  County. — ^A  building  was  erected  by  the  county  in  1902  at  a  cost 
of  $16,000.  This  building  Is  used  Jointly  by  the  county  training  school  and  the 
county  agricultural  school. 

Marinette  County. — ^A  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  It  Is  used 
by  the  training  school  and  also  by  the  county  agricultural  school,  which  are 
both  under  the  direction  of  one  superintendent 

Oneida  County. — ^The  old  courthouse  was  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  $2,000  and  is 
used  as  quarters  for  the  training  school. 

Outagamie  County. — ^A  building  was  remodele(}  and  furnished  free  for  the 
training  school  by  the  city  of  Kaukauna.  In  1916  the  county  board  voted  to 
erect  a  new  building.    This  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  January,  1917. 

Polk  County. — ^A  building  was  erected  by  the  county  at  a  cost  of  $7,000. 

Price  County. — Rooms,  heat,  and  light  are  furnished  free  by  the  city  of  Phil- 
lips in  one  of  the  public  school  buildings. 

Richland  County. — ^A  new  building  has  been  erected  by  the  county  at  a  cost 
of  $82,000. 

Rock  County. — Janesvllle  furnishes  rooms  free  in  one  of  the  ward  buUdings. 
A  sum  of  $650  is  paid  for  heat,  light,  and  Janitor  service. 
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Rusk  County. — ^A  new  building  was  erected  by  the  county  In  1910-11,^  at  a 
cost  of  $15,000. 

Sauk  County. — A  new  building  was  erected  by  the  county  in  1910,  at  a  cost 
of  $25,000. 

Taylor  County. — ^The  city  of  Medford  fixed  up  rooms  fbr  the  training  school 
in  one  of  the  ward  buildings  and  gives  the  use  of  these  rooms  free,  including 
heat 

Vernon  County. — ^Rooms  are  rented  in  the  high-school  building.  The  rental 
paid  is  $300  per  year. 

Waupaca  County. — Free  quarters  are  furnished  by  the  city  of  New  IiondoQ 
in  one  of  the  ward  buildings. 

WausMra  County. — A  rental  of  $150  per  year  is  paid  for  rooms  owned  by 
a  private  individual.    The  rooms  were  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  $100. 

Wood  County.— A  building  was  erected  In  1907  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  It  is 
used  Jointly  by  the  county  training  school  and  the  county  agricultural  schooL 

THE  TEACHERS  IN  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

THE  PRINCIPALS. 

The  27  principals  are  classified  according  to  qualifications  as 
follows: 

Graduates  from  normal  schools  and  also  from  some  college  or  university 5 

Ck)llege  graduates 6 

Normal>school  graduates  who  have  done  some  college  work 4 

Normal-school  graduates , 6 

Holders  of  State  certificates  received  through  examination 6 

The  experience  that  the  principals  had  in  teaching  when  they 
entered  upon  their  work  in  the  county  training  schools  varies  from 
6  years  to  25  years,  the  average  length  of  service  being  17  years. 
Practically  all  of  them  have  at  some  time  taught  in  rural  schools, 
the  length  of  such  teaching  varying  from  1  to  7  years.  Nearly  all 
of  them  have  also  had  experience  in  State- graded  schools  or  in  city 
grades.  With  two  or  three  exceptions  they  have  spent  several  years 
as  teachers  in  high  schools,  and  19  have  been  principals  of  high  schools 
and  supervising  principals  of  the  grades.  Three  have  had  experience 
as  city  superintendents,  and  11  as  county  superintendents.  Five  have 
held  positions  on  the  faculties  of  normal  schools. 

Practically  all  of  the  principals  have  been  born  and  brought  up 
in  the  country  and  have  a  direct  knowledge  of  country  conditions. 
They  have  been  pupils  in  the  country  school,  and  this  experience, 
together  with  their  work  as  teachers  in  these  schools,  gives  them  a 
knowledge  of  actual  conditions. 

The  salaries  of  the  principals  average  $1,874  a  year. 

THE  ASSISTANTS. 

During  the  present  year  (1913-14)  there  are  60  assistants  em- 
ployed. These  include  the  teachers  who  have  charge  of  the  model 
schools.    In  Hichland  Coimty  there  are  4  assistants,  in  Columbia, 
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COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  COLUMBUS,  COLUMBIA  COUNTY,  WIS. 


CITY  LIBRARY  BUILDING.  ANTIGO.  WIS. 
The  Langlade  County  Training  School  is  conducted  on  the  second  floor 
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Dunn,  and  Sauk  Counties  there  are  3  assistants  in  each  school.  In 
14  schools  2  assistants  are  employed,  and  in  9  schools  the  principal 
has  1  assistant. 

The  average  salary  paid  first  assistants  is  $1,200  per  year,  and 
« second  assistants  $922.  > 

According  to  qualifications  the  assistants  are  grouped  as  foHows: 

Graduates  from  normal  schools  and  also  from  college 7 

College  graduates 4 

Normal-school  graduates  who  have  had  some  college  work 10 

Normal-school  graduates 24 

Holders  of  State  certificates  received  through  examination 8 

The  first  assistants  average  11  years  of  teaching  experience  when 
entering  upon  their  work  in  the  county  training  schools  and  all  the 
other  assistants  average  9  years.  About  half  of  the  number  have 
been  brought  up'  in  the  country,  and  at  least  two-thirds  have  taught 
in  the  country  schools.  Practically  all  have  had  experience  in  ele- 
mentary-school work.  Over  one-third  of  the  assistants  have  taught 
in  high  schools.  Five  have  taught  in  normal  schools  and  one  has 
been  a  county  superintendent. 

Special  effort  has  always  been  made  to  fill  the  positions  of  principals 
and  assistants  in  the  county  training  schools  with  persons  of  adequate 
education  and  training  who  have  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  country 
conditions.  A  college  graduate  is  not  necessarily  qualified  to  take 
a  position  as  teacher  in  one  of  these  schools.  To  be  able  to  do  the 
work  properly  a  person  must  have  a  knowledge  of  country  life  and 
must  keep  in  touch  with  the  movements  that  make  for  better  country 
conditions.  The  training  school  must  be  able  to  take  the  conditions 
as  they  are  and  with  the  county  superintendent  plan  a  campaign 
that  will  build  up  the  common  schools  of  the  coimty. 

THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  county  training  schools  of  Wisconsin  do  not  follow  a  uniform 
course  of  study.  A  course  is  proposed  by  the  local  authorities  and 
submitted  to  the  State  superintendent,  by  whom  it  is  approved. 

There  are  in  general  two  courses.  Those  who  are  graduates  of 
high  schools  or  who  have  had  sufficient  preparation  are  usually  able 
to  complete  the  work  in  one  year,  and  take  what  is  known  as  the 
one-year  course.  Others  who  have  not  had  sufficient  preparation 
spend  two  years  at  the  school.  In  some  instances  the  students  are 
unable  to  finish  the  work  in  two  years.  In  some  of  the  counties 
practically  all  of  the  students  finish  the  courses  in  the  time  assigned, 
while  in  other  counties  where  the  preparation  has  been  poorer  more 
students  fail  to  finish  within  the  usual  time. 

25e»8"— 16 3 
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The  courses  used  in  two  of  the  schools  are  reproduced  here  to 
show  the  general  arrangement  of  the  subjects  taken  up. 


First  quarter 

English 

Library  training 

Physiology 

Elementary   sci- 
ence 


English 

History  of  Wis- 
consin and  of 
United  States 

Methods  « 

Agriculture 
^Practice 


First  quarter 
English 

Library  training 
Agriculture 
Physiology 
Methods 
Practice 


BARRON  COUNTY. 
TWO-YEAR  COURSE. 


FIBST  TEAB. 


Second  quarter 
English 
Geography 
Drawing 


Third  quarter 
English 
Geography 
A-griculture 


Physical     geogra-     Physical     geogra- 
phy     •  phy 

SECOND  TEAS. 


EngUsh 

History  of  United 

States 
Methods 
Arithmetic 
Practice 


English  literature 
History  of  United 

States 
Management    and 

psychology 
Arithmetic 
Practice 


ONE- YEAR  COURSE. 


Second  quarter 
English 
Geography 
Arithmetic 
Drawing 
Methods 
Practice 


TMrd  quarter 

English  literature 

Geography 

Arithmetic 

Physical     geogra- 
phy 

Psychology 

Practice 


Fourth  quarter 
English 
Geography 
Agriculture 
Reading  methods 


American  litera- 
ture 
Civics 

Ck)untry  life 
Arithmetic 
Practice 


Fourth  quarter 
American  litera< 

ture 
Geography 
Arithmetic 
Country  life 
Management 
Practice 


Twenty  weeks  of  successful  practice  teaching  are  required  of  each  student 
before  graduation. 

The  two  years'  course  in  English  includes  granmiar,  composition,  orthoepy, 
simple  word  analysis,  the  reading  of  English  classics,  and  American  Uterature. 

SAUK  COUNTY. 

TWO-YEAR  COURSE. 


TIB8T  TEAB. 


First  quarter 

Spelling 

Reading 

Plays  and  games 
(7) 

Drawing   (3) 

Agriculture 

Physical  geogra- 
phy 


Second  quarter 

Spelling 

Heading 

Physiology 

Writing 

Physical     geogra- 
phy 


Third  quarter 
Arithmetic 
Language 
Library  reading 
Physiology   (3) 
Construction    (7) 
Geography 


Fourth  quarter 
Arithmetic 
Composition 
Library  reading 
Drawing   (7) 
Plays  and  games 

(3) 
Geography 
Agriculture 
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Professional    Ian-  * 
gnage 

Professional  read- 
ing and  or- 
thoepy 

Arithmetic 

Cataloguing 

Observation  and 
practice 


Theory 

Reading 

Professional  arith- 
metic 

Management  and 
law 

Observation  and 
practice 

Practice  teachers' 
conference 


U.  S.  history 

American  litera- 
ture 

Gnunmar 

Observation  and 
practice 

Practice  teachers' 
conference 


Sewing 

U.  S.  history 

Civics 

Rural  economics 

Observation     and 

practice 
Practice  teachers* 

conference 


ONE- YEAR  COURSE. 
FOB  HIOH-SCHOOL  QSAOUATEd  AND  THOSE  HAVING  FINISHED  THE  TENTH  QSAOB. 


First  quarter 

SpeUing 

Professional  lan- 
guage 

Professional  read- 
ying and  or- 
thoepy 

Agriculture 

Arithmetic 
Cataloguing  * 

Plays  and  games 

(7) 
Drawing  (3) 


Second  quarter 

Reading 

Theory 

Professional  arith- 
metic 

Management  and 
law 

Writing 

Observation  and 
practice 


Third  quarter 

Physiology  (3) 

Construction   (7) 

Grammar 

Geography 

U.  S.  history 

American  litera- 
ture 

Observation  and 
practice 

Practice  teachers' 
conference 


Fourth  quarter 
Civics 

Rural  economics 
Agriculture 
Library  reading 
U.  S.  history 
Drawing  (7) 
Plays  and  games 

(3) 
Observation     and 

practice 
Practice  teachers* 

conference 


Courses  may  have  to  be  changed  slightly  to  meet  needs  of  model  department 
Library  reading,  music,  rhetoricals,  and  physical  exercises  throughout  the 
^ear. 

Coolilng  one  day  each  week  during  the  second  year. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  courses  that  most  of  the  time  is  given  to 
the  study  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  common  schools.  These  sub- 
jects are  studied  both  from  the  academic  and  the  professional  stand- 
points. Country  school  conditions  are  kept  constantly  in  mind.  The 
State  common-school  manual  is  used  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
most  of  the  common-school  subjects. 

A  brief  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  education  is  made,  constant 
attention  being  given  to  the  application  of  these  principles  in  the 
teaching  work  of  the  schoolroom.  School  management,  school  law, 
and  the  management  and  use  of  the  school  library  are  studied  in  all 
the  schools;  and  here  again  country  conditions  are  always  kept  in 
mind,  especially  the  conditions  in  the  county  in  which  the  school  is 
located. 

Every  school  gives  at  least  20  weeks  to  the  study  of  agriculture 
and  some  give  as  much  as  a  yean  Nature  study  is  emphasized 
throughout  the  course. 

Observation  and  practice  teaching  are  carried  on  under  close  super- 
vision.   Daily  lesson  plans  are  made  by  the  students  during  their 
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practice  work,  and  daily  conferences  are  held  in  which  criticisms  and 
suggestions  are  made.  All  the  students  have  practice  in  the  teaching 
of  primary  reading,  and  as  a  result  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  teaching  of  this  subject.  As  much  additional  practice  as  pos- 
sible is  given  ia  the  teaching  of  other  subjects.  Seven  of  the  training 
schools  have  actual  practice  departments  in  connection  with  their 
institutions,  while  the  remainder  secure  practice  work  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  or  village  in  which  they  are  located.  Some  obser- 
vation work  is  also  done  in  the  rural  schools. 

Many  of  the  schools  give  domestic  science  and  manual  training. 
The  chief  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  show  how  some  of  the  simple 
things  may  be  introduced  into  the  country  schools  to  make  the  in- 
struction more  interesting  and  profitable.  This  type  of  training  also 
has  a  tendency  to  develop  in  the  students  a  proper  attitude  toward 
manual  labor. 

Algebra  has  been  dropped  from  the  courses  in  most  of  the  schools 
and  more  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  subjects  which  the  students 
will  have  to  teach. 

Practically  all  the  schools  have  now  introduced  in  some  form  the 
study  of  rural  sociology  and  rural  economics.  Special  effort  is  made 
to  make  the  work  as  concrete  as  possible. 

The  Door-Kewaunee  training  school  has  added  a  one-year  prepara- 
tory course  which  students  coming  directly  from  the  elementary 
gchool  take  before  entering  upon  the  regular  two-year  course.  The 
work  of  this  preparatory  year  is  similar  to  that  of  the  first  year  of 
a  high  school,  so  that,  if  the  student  concludes  not  to  take  up  teaching, 
he  may  continue  his  school  work  in  a  regular  high  school.  The  work 
done  in  the  preparatory  year,  however,  is  taken  up  with  the  profes- 
sional idea  in  mind. 

In  all  the  schools  the  students  maintain  literary  societies  with  the 
special  purpose  of  securing  training  in  parliamentary  practice  and 
management  of  public  meetings. 

THE  STUDENTS. 

In  December,  1913,  there  were  1,227  students  enrolled  in  the  train- 
ing schools  of  the  State.  The  ages  of  these  students  are  given  in  the 
tabulation  on  page  23. 

On  page  22  the  academic  preparation  of  the  students  is  given  in 
tabulated  form.  Of  the  total  number  attending,  11  per  cent  were 
high-school  graduates  when  they  entered.  The  preparation  of  the 
others  was  as  follows: 

percent. 

Having  had  three  years  beyond  the  elementary  school 2i 

Having  had  two  years  beyond  the  elementary  school 10 

Having  had  one  year  beyond  the  elementary  school 14J 

Eighth-grade  graduates 62 
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Of  those  who  had  only  an  elementary  education,  42^  per  cent  were 
from  a  one-room  country  school;  12^  per  cent  from  a  State  graded 
school,  and  7  per  cent  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade  in  cities. 

On  page  22  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  life  experience  of  the 
training-school  students.  It  is  seen  from  the  summary  that,  of  all 
the  students  enrolled  in  December,  about  77  per  cent  were  coimtry 
bred  and  23  per  cent  were  from  the  city.  In  many  instances,  of 
course,  the  cities  represented  are  small.  Data  received  from  the 
training  schools  show  that  practically  all  the  students,  both  country^ 
bred  and  city  bred,  are  accustomed  to  work  in  their  homes  and  to 
assume  responsibilities*. 

In  considering  students  desirable,  for  teachers'  training  schools  of 
any  kind,  it  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  that  the  ability  to  do 
academic  work  is  but  a  part  of  the  necessary  preparation.  It  is  felt 
that  a  person  who  has  had  considerable  academic  preparation,  but 
who  has  never  been  accustomed  to  assiune  responsibilities  in  life,  is 
not  likely  to  become  a  strong  leader  in  any  community,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  considered  that  practically  all  the  students  who  are  en- 
rolled in  the  county-training  schools  are  young  men  and  women  who 
are  accustomed  to  work  and  who  have  often  had  to  shoulder  respon- 
sibilities in  their  homes. 

The  following  simmiary  of  the  students  in  the  Waupaca  County 
training  school  was  made  by  Principal  C.  B.  Stanley : 

SOME  COUNTY  NORMAL  STATISTICS. 

The  following  are  some  interesting  facts  concerning  the  home 
life  and  the  preliminary  preparation  of  the  students  of  the  County 
Normal  which  may  prove  as  interesting  to  others  as  they  have  to 
the  compiler: 

Number  of  students  reporting,  41.  Have  made  clothing,  34 ;  dresses,  17. 

Number  of  families  represented,  40.  Milked  cows,  31 ;  one  girl  for  9  years ; 
Average  age  of  students,  17  years.  one  milked  from  4  to  10  cows  for 

Lived  on  farm,  all  life,  28;  most  of        5  years. 

life,  7 ;  not  at  aU,  5.  Care  of  dairy  utensils,  29. 

Parents  dead,  mother,  5;  father,  5.  Out-door  farm  work,  35. 

Average  number  of  children  in  fami-  Repairing,  24 ;  14  put  in  windowpanes. 

lies,  5i.  Kesponsibile  for  family  darning,  11; 
Oldest  in  family,  9;  next  to  oldest,         for  family  mending,  12. 

12;  youngest,  8.  Care  of  garden,  36. 

Having  had  responsibility  for  younger  Raising    garden    flowers,    31 ;    house 

children,  23;  none,  18.  plants,  31. 

Kept  house  more  than  one  day,  31.  Care  of  flock  of  poultry,  24. 

Made  bread,  30.  Fried  out  lard,  17 ;  made  head  cheese. 
Experience   in   cooking,   general,   26;         5;  made  soft  soap,  3. 

some,  15.  Can  spin,  4;  knit,  14;  crochet,  15. 

Charge  of  grocery  marketing,  24.  Had  experience  in  nursing,  17. 

Experience  in  purchasing  clothing,  38.  Had  charge  in  case  of  accident,  8. 
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Have  met  dangerous  situations,  13. 
Taught  Sunday-school  class,  15. 
Conducted  sociables,  25. 
Have  taken  special  lessons,  19. 
Taught  Sunday-school  class,  15. 
Deposited  money  in  bank,  13. 
Worked  away  from  home  for  money,  24. 


Marketed  farm  produce,  14. 

Had  charge  of  housecleaning,  16. 

Done  family  washing,  32 ;  family  iron- 
ing, 36. 

Can     harness     and    hitch     a     single 
horse,  31. 

Waupaca  County  Normal. 


Attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  experience  of  most 
of  the  students  with  reference  to  travel  is  rather  limited.  Some,  it 
is  true,  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  various  localities  and 
conditions,  but  most  of  them  have  been  restricted  to  their  home  lo- 
calities. Many  of  the  training  schools  have  had  their  classes  visit 
mills  of  various  kinds,  machine  shops,  quarries,  and  the  like.  In 
this  way  the  student's  horizon  is  extended,  and  he  gets  a  broader 
view  of  life. 

Academic  preparation  and  life  experience  of  students  toTw  entered  the  training 

schools  in  1913, 


Ooonty  training  schools. 


Academic  preparation. 


Life  experience. 


Barron 

Buffalo 

Colombia 

Crawford 

Door- Kewaunee. 

Dunn 

Ean  Claire 

Green 

Green  Lake 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marinette 

Oneida 

Outagamie 

Polki 

Price 

Richland 

Rock 

Rusk 

Sauk 

Taylor 

Vernon 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Wood 


9.^20 
19 
21 


Total. 


1,227 


134 


30 


123 


182 


758 


165 


370 


1  No  Information. 
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Enrollment. 

Juniors—First  year. 

Seniors— Second  year. 

Counihr  training 

^ 

Juniors. 

Seniors. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

2S 

i 

i 

i 

1 

2 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1 

2 

8 

^ 

^ 

(^ 

^ 

1 

8 

1 

BaiToo 

03 
46 
49 
33 
42 
71 
62 
40 
52 
38 
23 
40 
82 
51 
31 
39 

1 
4 
0 
1 
11 
2 
2 
0 
6 
0 
0 
8 
5 
2 
0 
3 

19 
17 

IC 

37 

10 
13 

2 
3 
0 
2 
6 

1 
0 

i 

0 
0 
2 
6 
2 
1 
2 

31 
20 
38 
13 
13 
33 
32 
18 
22 
28 
23 
13 
35 
30 
20 
21 

3 
0 

11 
3 

13 
0 
3 

0 
0 

11 
0 

15 
13 
5 
4 
8 
12 
13 

13 
7 
0 
14 
20 
11 
5 
4 

4 
8 
0 
3 
6 
8 
9 
3 
9 
2 
0 
8 
8 
7 
2 
2 

5 
0 
2 
0 
4 
2 
5 
6 
1 
1 
0 
2 
3 
0 
0 
0 

2 
2 
2 
0 
1 
0 
1 
7 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

4 
2 
3 
4 
0 
6 
0 
0 
4 
2 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
5 

15 
5 
10 

15 
11 

1 
7 
9 
4 
0 
17 
10 
7 
6 

4 
5 

13 
5 
8 
5 

11 
3 
6 
9 

11 

10 
8 
8 
9 
4 

5 
5 
5 

1 
8 
2 
3 

4 
4 
5 
5 

4 
3 

8 

1 
4 

1 

5 
3 
0 
1 
1 
4 
6 
•     0 
2 
2 
0 
2 
5 

I 

? 

Bnfblo 

1 

Cohiinbia. ......... 

4 

Crawford 

2 

Door-K«waanee . . . 

0 
0 

Eftu  Olairft. 

4 

Qrem 

4 

Green  Lake 

3 

T/inmln 

0 

Manitowoc 

Ifarathon.... 

1 
? 

MA<1ni4t«. 

1 

Oneida 

2 

Oatagamie 

Polki 

3 

Price 

35 
66 
27 
43 
43 
38 
53 
41 
36 
84 

4 
7 
0 
7 
1 
0 
2 
1 
0 
6 

1« 
23 
12 
11 
22 
12 
29 
20 
21 
41 

7 
0 
2 

1 
1 

4 
1 
1 
2 

17 
29 

18 
19 
14 
35 

7 
6 
8 
10 
8 

11 
12 
0 
0 
7 
3 
9 
6 
9 
11 

2 

10 
6 
7 
7 
2 

10 
9 
1 

16 

0 
3 
2 
4 
2 
0 
5 
8 
0 
8 

0 

1 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

1 

3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 
5 
0 
0 
8 
7 
2 
5 
4 
9 

2 
8 
2 
3 
5 
6 
7 
10 
4 
7 

3 
10 

6 
13 

4 

\ 

2 

6 
3 
3 
5 

1 
4 
1 
3 
7 

1 
2 
3 
5 
1 
1 
4 
0 
0 
4 

1 

Rl5^ffLn4 , 

5 

RW^ 

1 

R^Bk , 

0 

Sank 

1 

Taylor 

0 

Vernon 

0 

Waupaca 

1 

Waoaiara 

2 

Wood 

3 

Total 

i.22^ 

73 

502 

48 

604 

119 

215 

149 

58 

24 

3 

7 

14 

81 

196 

^ 

103 

65 

44 

1  No  information. 
County  training-school  graduates. 


CountT  training 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Men. 

Women. 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1013 

1914 

Barron 

147 
250 
119 

81 
119 
467 
207 
124 

95 
137 

93 
302 
421 
217 

42 

36 
144 

50 
337 

44 
131 
125 

22 
171 
251 

88 
306 

1 

46 

8 

6 

26 

63 

9 

2 

11 

0 

0 

92 

39 

18 

0 

1 

9 

0 

49 

0 

8 

2 

1 

15 
18 
2 
18 

146 
204 
111 

75 

93 
414 
196 
122 

84 
127 

93 
210 
382 
199 

42 

25 
135 

60 
288 

44 
123 
123 

21 
156 
233 

86 
288 

9 
17 

21 
18 
4 

10 
16 
30 
28 

20 
17 
22 
19 
25 
32 
20 
16 
12 
18 
8 
19 
29 
25 

18 
21 
21 

9 
21 
31 
23 
34 
22 
17 
15 
27 
30 
23 

6 

30 
19 
18 
7 

23 
26 
16 
23 
21 
19 
22 
23 
24 
17 
12 

19 
24 
26 
22 
15 
36 
32 
32 
21 
16 
15 
29 
27 
26 
13 

8 
14 
10 
19 
17 
13 
17 

2 
33 
23 
23 
28 

30 

Buflalo 

33 

34 

20 

20 

12 

19 

Columbia 

28 

Crawford 

14 

Door-Kewaunee. 

19 

Dunn...., 

Eau  Claire 

36 

87 

47 
12 

33 

28 

83 
22 

28 
26 

Oieen 

19 

OreenLake 

19 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

11 

16. 
2 
23 
21 
24 

14 
10 
24 
32 
24 

18 

21 

Uanitowoc 

Marathon 

Marinette 

*i6* 

32 
27 

21 
36 

28 
26 
11 

20 

30 
36 

15 
43 
31 

Oneida 

11 

Outagamie 

PolkT 

.K.. 

18 

6 

13 

26 

21 

5 

23 

18 
11 
39 

17 
10 
35 
14 
26 
13 

18 

Price 

14 

Ridiland 

87 

31 

25 

24 

31 

31 

Rock 

13 

Rusk 

16 
10 

19 
12 

18 
15 

15 
18 

24 

Sauk 

21 

19 

Taylor 

20 

17 
17 

26 
22 

20 
23 

10 
31 

28 
26 
11 
37 

22 
27 
20 
37 

35 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

26 

23 

24 

10 

15 

15 

Wood 

22 

25 

25 

18 

25 

29 

29 

Total».... 

4,506 

434 

4,072 

41 

43 

92 

139  1303 

161 

231 

264 

298 

396 

457 

52r 

530 

559 

582 

1  In  1916  there  ^ere  638  graduates,  making  the  total  number  6»144. 
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THE  QRADUATES. 

The  graduates  of  the  county  training  schools  are  listed  in  the  table 
given  on  page  23. 

The  table  on  page  26  gives  the  number  of  the  graduates  who  were 
in  the  teaching  work  during  the  year  1913-14.  These  teachers  are 
further  classified  in  the  same  table  so  as  to  show  the  number  who  are 
teaching  in  the  rural  schools  and  graded  positions  of  their  own  coun- 
ties, those  who  are  teaching  in  rural  schools  and  graded  positions  in 
other  portions  of  the  State,  and,  finally,  those  who  are  teaching  in 
other  States.  Of  the  total  number  that  were  graduated  previous  to 
1913-14  (3,924),  there  were  2,013,  or  about  51  per  cent,  teaching  in 
1913-14. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  county  superintendents  in  whose 
counties  the  training  schools  are  located,  asking  them  to  give  their 
estimate  concerning  the  work  done  by  the  graduates.  Four  groups 
were  suggested,  namely :  Excellent,  good,  fair,  and  poor.  The  grad- 
ing done  by  the  county  superintendents  is  also  given  on  page  26.  It 
will  be  seen  that  of  the  total  number  teaching  in  these  counties  the 
groups  are  as  follows: 

Of  the  total  number  whose  work  was  reported  upon  (1,440)— 
812,  or  21 1  per  cent,  are  rated  as  excellent; 
642,  or  45  per  cent,  are  rated  as  good ; 
311,  or  21^  per  cent,  are  rated  as  fair ; 
111,  or  7i  per  cent,  are  rated  as  ppor ;  and 
64,  or  4^  per  cent,  are  unclassified. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  rating  will  naturally  vary  in  dif- 
ferent counties.  In  some  of  the  counties  the  great  majority  of  the 
teachers  had  no  special  training  for  their  work  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  training  school.  The  work  done  by  the  training-school 
graduates  in  such  counties  was  so  far  superior  to  that  done  by  the 
ordinary  beginner  that  in  most  cases  it  would  be  rated  as  excellent. 
In  other  counties,  where  the  schools  have  been  established  for  some 
time,  and  where  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  have  had  special 
training,  the  county  superintendent  naturally  applies  a  higher  stand- 
ard, and  a  smaller  per  cent  would  be  rated  as  excellent.  In  some  in- 
stances, where  the  rating  was  especially  high,  letters  were  written  to 
the  county  superintendents  calling  their  attention  to  the  matter,  but 
in  all  cases  answers  came  back  stating  that  the  work  done  by  the 
training-school  graduates  is  far  superior  to  the  work  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed. 

The  county  superintendents  were  asked  to  specify  wherein  lies 
the  strength  of  the  training-school  graduates  and  also  to  set  forth 
their  weaknesses.  Almost  universally  the  reply  has  been  that  the 
training-school  graduates  "know  what  to  do."    Their  preparation 
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has  led  them  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which  work  in  the 
country  school  must  be  done,  and  their  planning  in  the  training 
school  has  had  continually  in  mind  the  country-school  conditions. 
Consequently,  when  they  enter  the  school  they  have  definite  ideas 
in  regard  to  procedure.  They  know  what  is  to  be  taught,  the  classes 
that  are  to  be  organized,  the  equipment  with  which  they  have  to 
work,  etc.  They  "  get  down  to  business  "  at  once,  whereas  the  teacher 
who  has  had  no  special  training  often  wastes  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  getting  ready. 

Many  of  the  county  superintendents  also  mentioned  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  training-school  graduates  take  up  their  work.  They 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  schoolroom  work  during  their 
training-school  career  and  many  of  them  have  developed  unusual 
interest.  Frequent  references  are  made  to  the  loyalty  of  the  train- 
ing-school graduates  to  the  profession.  As  a  rule  they  are  in  regu- 
lar attendance  at  teachers'  meetings  and  institutes,  and  take  part  in 
discussions  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  ordinary  beginner  does. 
It  should  be  imderstood,  of  course,  that  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  graduates  take  up  the  work  depends  greatly  upon  the  training 
school  faculty  and  the  county  superintendent. 

In  this  connection,  mention  should  be  made  of  some  of  the  weak- 
nesses which  have  been  found  in  training-school  graduates.  The 
one  most  commonly  complained  of  is  lack  of  sufficient  scholarship. 
This  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  who  have . 
entered  the  training  schools  have  been  poorly  prepared  in  funda- 
mentals. It  should  be  noticed  also  that  this  poor  preparation  is 
found  not  only  in  pupils  who  enter  directly  from  the  country  schools, 
but  also  in  those  who  have  had  more  advanced  work.  There  are 
even  some  high-school  graduates  who,  though  they  have  spent  four 
years  in  work  beyond  the  elementary  school,  have  done  very  little 
of  the  work  that  is  required  to  be  taught  in  the  elementary  school. 
In  many  cases  they  have  had  very  little  of  the  common  branches 
and  much  of  what  they  have  had  in  the  other  branches  has  been 
"  above  their  heads." 

The  result  is  that  frequently  these  students  come  into  the  training 
school  very  poorly  prepared  to  enter  with  zeal  upon  the  profes- 
sional work.  Often  it  is  found  necessary  to  give  them  much  work 
in  the  common  branches.  Of  late,  however,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  emphasize  the  common  branches  more  in  the  regular 
high-school  course,  and  the  result  is  that  high-school  graduates  are 
becoming  better  prepared  in  the  fundamental  branches.  Instead  of 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  so-called  "reviews,"  the  high  schools  are 
now  beginning  to  give  half  years,  and  years,  to  such  subjects  as 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  civil  government,  and  hygiene. 
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In  a  few  instances  the  county  superintendents  mentioned  that  the 
training-school  graduates  do  not  enter  the  work  in  the  proper  spirit. 
It  is  true  of  all  institutions  preparing  teachers  that  some  of  the 
graduates  are  bound  to  go  out  with  the  feeling  that  "  they  know  it 
all,"  and  undoubtedly  some  graduates  of  the  training  schools  are 
numbered  among  these  unfortunates. 

One  criticism  that  is  occasionally  made  is  that  the  graduates  do 
not  adapt  themselves  to  the  communities  in  which  they  teach.  This 
is  true  of  a  comparatively  small  number.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
previously  that  most  of  these  students  are  country  bred  and  are 
therefore  accustomed  to  country  life.  Occasionally,  however,  a 
student  develops  a  snobbish  attitude  when  he  gets  away  from  home 
surroundings  and  continues  it  when  he  gets  back.  As  a  rule  the 
atmosphere  of  the  training  school  has  a  tendency  to  correct  such 
notions. 

The  graduates  itho  were  teaching  in  1913-H. 


Coonty  tniniiigsdioob. 


gs 


Number  teachlngln— 


If 


o    M 


Number  whose  work 
according  to  county 
superintendent  i5— 


2i 


Barron 

Buffalo 

Columbia. 

Crawford....... 

I)oor>Kewaunee 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire 

Green 

Green  Lake 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marinette. 

Oneida 

Outagamie..... 

Polk 

Price 

Richland 

Rock 

Rusk 

Sauk 

Taytor..!!!!!!!! 

Vernon 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Wood 

Total 


117 
231 
01 
67 

lint 

4a» 

181 
105 

76 
109 

72 
287 
378 
186 

31 

8 

126 

36 
306 

31 
107 
106 
2 
146 
236 

73 
277 


102 
114 
70 
36 
71 
141 
111 
71 
50 
79 
60 
115 
139 
103 
26 
8 


65 
55 
47 
24 
40 
87 
37 
40 
20 
54 
42 
81 
102 
45 
18 
6 
56 
281   23 


77 
27 
45 
62 
2 
76 

132 
57 

142 


67 
25 
42 
41 
1 
35 
46 
40 


201 
10 
0 
6 
5 
19 
36 
18 
13 
6 
2 
2 
10 
8 
3 
0 

0) 
1 

0) 
1 

(0 

10 
0 
2 

41 
6 

32 


11 
2 

1 
3 
5 

19 
6 
7 
3 
8 
7 
6 

14 
0 
1 
(») 
1 

0) 
0 

(') 
2 
0 
1 

18 
0 


20 
2 
2 

8 
20 
5 

1 
7 
5 
3 
7 
5 
9 
4 

0 
0 

(') 

3 
0 
29 
16 
2 


60  25 


40  22 


24 
55 

100 
44 
46 
24 
67 
43 
99 

130 
57 
18 
26 
69 
27 


29  13 


29  18 


67  15 


5  29 


33 
39 
44 
9 
44 
46 
51 


10  51 


10  10 
16  13 
18   8 


46 


18 


130 
81 

130 
93 

106 

123 
77 

120 
65 
73 

m 

96 
186 

82 

51 
117 
100 

75 
115 
158 


20 
1 
4 
5 
7 
2 
S  147 


78 
141 

m 

96 
96 


3,924 


2,013 


1,207 


241 


259 


120  186 


1,440 


312 


642 


311|  111 


64 


762,797 


1  Exact  number  not  known. 


In  the  following  table  are  given  the  number  of  training-school 
graduates  who  have  attended  higher  institutions  since  completing 
the  training-school  course.    In  studying  this  table  a  person  should 
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keep  in  mind  that  some  of  the  training  schools  are  comparatively  new, 
and  for  that  reason  the  number  of  graduates  who  have  attended 
higher  institutions  is  small. 

Number  of  training-school  graduates  who  attended  higher  institutions — If  umber 
who  finished  such  institutions. 


Tiaining  schools. 

Attended 

insiini- 
tions. 

Finished 
higher 

to^itu- 
tions. 

Training  schools. 

Attended 

institu- 
tions. 

Finished 
higher 
institu- 
tions. 

Barron 

% 

7 
10 

4 

30+ 
23 

6 
11 

'\ 

71 

49 

21 

3 

0 

0 

2 

25+ 

8 
2 

4 

6 
40 
19 
10 

0 

Outaramle , . . 

0 

•«o 

100 
0 

21 
1 
0 
5 

33 
2 

78 

DnfTfUn. ,    . , 

0 

Colmnblft...       .. . 

Polk.. 

0) 

Crawford 

Price 

^^     0 

Door-Kewaunee 

Richland 

92 

Dunn 

Rock.. 

0 

Eau  Claire 

Rusk 

0 

Oreen ^ 

Sauk 

1 

Green  Lake 

Taytor. 

0 

Vernon 

1 

Lincoln 

Waupaca 

9 

Waushara 

0 

Marathon 

Wood 

7 

Marinette 

Total 

Oneida 

526 

250 

I  Data  not  available. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  WORK  OP  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  BY  THE  COUNTY 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  county  superintendents  of  the  counties  in  which  the  county 
training  schools  are  located  were  asked  to  state  the  strength  and  the 
weaknesses  of  the  training-school  graduates  as  they  observed  them 
in  their  regular  school  work.    The  following  responses  were  received : 

1.  As  a  rule  training-school  graduates  are  strong  in  initiative,  resourceful- 
ness, methods,  orderliness,  and  neatness  of  school  rooms.  •  *  •  Some  of 
them  are  weak  academically  in  upper  form  work  and  also  In  methods. 

2.  The  greatest  strength  of  the  training-school  graduates  Is  In  their  prepara- 
tion for  their  work  in  the  graded  and  rural  schools,  their  understanding  of 
school  problems  and  professional  spirit.  They  know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it    *    ♦    •    Some  lack  maturity. 

3.  The  greatest  strength  of  the  training-school  graduate  Is  the  acquired 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  and  the  knowledge  of  meand  and  of  ends  regarding 
country  school  work.  Most  of  them  look  forward  to  the  beginning  of  school 
with  pleasant  anticipations.  *  *  •  One  of  the  weaknesses  Is  to  under- 
estimate the  Importance  of  thoroughness  In  upper  form  work. 

4.  They  understand  rural  life  better  than  others  foreign  to  the  country  and 
are  better  liked  in  their  communities  as  a  result.  This,  of  course,  leads  to 
many  advantages.  ♦  •  *  Beginners  show  uncertainty;  sometimes  act 
as  If  imitating.    There  Is  a  lack  of  or  Insufficient  academic  training. 

5.  They  do  better  work  In  reading  and  make  better  assignments. 

6.  Strong  In  resourcefulness  and  the  ability  to  meet  the  unexpected.  ♦  ♦  • 
Some  neglect  to  live  up  to  their  training. 

7.  They  are  strong  In  organization,  in  planning  their  work  for  each  day.  In 
presentation,  and  In  primary  reading.  ♦  •  •  Some  of  them  are  weak  In 
knowledge  of  subject  matter. 

8.  They  appreciate  the  responsibility  resting  on  them  and  make  dally 
preparation  for  their  work.  *  *  *  Some  show  weakness  in  government. 
Some  of  them  are  of  immature  Judgment. 
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9.  They  are  workers.  They  have  ability  to  organize  and  lead.  They  show 
professional  spirit.  They  get  away  from  the  mere  book  teaching  and  present 
practical  needs.    ♦    ♦    •    In  some  cases  knowledge  of  subject  matter  is  limited. 

10.  They  take  great  interest  in  school  and  community.  More  power  in  drill 
work.  Strong  in  reading  and  primary  work.  ♦  ♦  *  Some  lack  maturity. 
Some,  possibly,  have  too  much  confidence  in  themselves. 

11.  They  know  what  to  do  and  how  things  should  be  done.  In  general  they 
are  more  professional  in  their  duty  toward  the  work  of  teaching.  In  attend- 
ing teachers'  meetings  the  training-school  graduate  is  far  ahead  of  :the  old-type 
teacher. 

12.  They  are  strong  in  methods  and  especially  in  primary  and  middle-form 
worlc  They  have  good  ideas  regarding  special  programs,  etc.  They  cooperate 
with  the  county  superintendent  and  training  school.  ♦  *  ♦  Some  show  a 
weakness  in  discipline  and  also  in  their  ability  to  mingle  properly  in  the  social 
life  in  the  community. 

13.  They  know  how  to  go  about  work,  plan  programs,  prepare  lessons,  and 
make  assignments,  and  hence  do  not  waste  time.  •  ♦  •  There  is  a  lack  of 
scholarship  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  high-school  graduates. 

14.  They  are  strong  in  subject  matter,  habits  of  application,  and  general  good 
teaching.  They  know  how  to  plan  their  work  and  organize  the  school.  They 
have  a  foundation  so  that  they  are  able  to  receive  constructive  criticism  from 
the  superintendent 

15.  They  are  strong  in  methods  of  presenting  work  when  compared  with 
untrained   teachers.     They   are  strong  also   in   "mixing"   with   community. 

•  •  ♦-  Weakness  in  teaching  upper  grades.  Graduates  not  mature.  The 
weaknesses  are  lack  of  maturity,  confidence,  and  in  many  cases  academic 
qualifications. 

16.  They  are  strong  in  methods  of  handling  class  work  and  also  in  making 
assignments.  •  •  •  Some  of  them  get  the  notion  that  their  preparation  is 
complete.  They  do  not  know  well  enough  the  subject  to  teach.  They  are  in 
many  cases  too  immature. 

17.  They  are  strong  in  preparing  work,  assigning  lessons,  and  in  methods  of 
instruction.  ♦  •  ♦  Many  are  too  young  and  some  deficient  in  knowledge. 
They  find  the  work  more  difficult  than  they  anticipate. 

18.  Most  of  them  have  interest  in  country  life.  Their  work  is  better  organ- 
ized.   They  are  better  prepared  for  busy  work  and  do  more  social  center  work. 

•  •  •  Many  lack  In  experience,  education,  and  training  previous  to  time 
they  start  training  schools. 

19.  Majority  anxious  to  make  success.  Many  take  active  interest  in  civic 
society  matters.  ♦  •  ♦  Many  immature  girls,  weak  in  scholarship  and  lack 
of  sense  of  responsibility. 

20.  They  organize  the  school  with  less  delay.  They  have  a  supply  of  seat  work 
and  are  prepared  with  drills  and  devices  that  have  been  provided  at  the  training 
school.  They  have  a  better  attitude  toward  the  country,  its  social  and  economic 
problems.  There  is  a  disposition  to  find  out,  write  letters,  ask  questions, 
and  use 'references.  ♦  •  •  Some  are  weak  in  discipline  and  in  the  teach- 
ing of  arithmetic  and  spelling. 

21.  They  are  strong  in  teaching  language. 

22.  They  give  the  impression  that  they  have  something  definite  planned. 

•  ♦    •    They  have  a  tendency  to  overdo  the  busy  work. 

23.  They  are  strong  in  discipline,  cooperation,  and  desire  to  do  their  very 
best;  also  in  instruction  and  assignments.  ♦  •  •  There  is  a  lack  of  aca- 
demic preparation  before  entering  training  schools. 

WORK  DONE  BY  SOME  OP  THE  GRADUATES  OP  TRAINING   SCHOOLS. 

Many  instances  could  be  given  where  graduates  of  training  schools 
have  brought  new  life  into  the  work  of  the  country  schools  and  also 
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new  life  into  country  communities.  The  following  accounts  are  given 
not  merely  to  tell  what  some  of  the  graduates  have  done,  but  as  sug- 
gestive of  what  may  be  done  by  all  teachers  who  are  going  into 
country  school  work.  Institutions  that  train  young  people  for  work 
in  country  communities  would  do  well  to  give  them  information 
regarding  what  has  really  been  accomplished  in  districts  of  the  home 
county. 

Miss  P.  taught  at  .    She  was  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  community 

service.  She  called  in  the  physician  from  the  neighboring  village  and  asl^ed 
him  to  come  and  speak  to  her  people  on  **  Tuberculosis."  He  had  been  principal 
of  ^ne  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State  and  readily  responded.  The  inter^t 
which  his  address  aroused  led  the  pec^le  to  desire  regular  gatherings  of  that 
kind.  The  teacher  secured  the  organization  of  a  society  which  has  maintained 
monthly  meetings  for  the  past  three  years.  Miss  P.  left  the  district,  but  her 
influence  is  still  felt 

Miss  W.  was  the  teacher  In  the school.    She  had  had  trouble  with  Ed, 

and  he  left  school  on  Friday  evening  vowing  never  to  return.  Miss  W.  went 
to  her  home  for  the  week  end  and  was  haunted  by  a  sense  of  failure.  She 
determined  that  she  would  not  allow  Ed  to  leave  school.  On  her  return  to  hw 
district  on  Sunday  she  went  immediately  to  Ed's  home,  thrashed  out  the  entire 
trouble  with  him,  got  his  promise  to  return  to  school,  and  went  happily  to  her 
repose.  On  Monday  Ed  came  back  to  school  and  finished  the  common-school 
course  that  spring,  went  on  to  high  school,  and  finished  the  course  there  with 
credit  to  himself  and  his  teachers.  He  is  now  one  of  the  most  progressive 
young  farmers  In County. 

Miss  B.  taught  at three  years.    She  was  no  common  teacher,  but  was 

a  real  spirit  of  progress  in  the  community.  She  went  after  the  board,  after  the 
boys,  after  their  parents  until  she  secured  for  her  school  ground  the  best  equip- 
ment of  play  apparatus  in  the  county.  She  organized  a  Sunday  school  there 
and  taught  In  It  herself.  She  really  revolutionized  the  attitude  of  the  people 
In  that  dlslrtct 

Miss  H.  finished  the  CJounty  Normal  in  1910.    She  secured  a  school  In  the 

town  of .    Here,  somewhat  in  the  backwoods,  she  went  to  work.    She 

organized  the  women  and  girls  into  a  sewing  circle.  She  secured  a  Babcock 
milk  tester  and  got  all  her  pupils  and  many  of  the  farmers  Interested  in  the 
testing  of  milk.  She  interested  the  farmers  In  tested  seed  corn,  so  that  every 
farmer  in  her  district  planted  tested  seeds.  She  secured  through  her  sewing 
circle  the  most  complete  equipment  of  almost  any  school  in  the  county.  She  is 
stUl  there  (1914).  They  are  paying  her  more  than  $100  a  year  better  salary 
than  when  she  began  work  and  will  not  let  her  go. 

One  of  the  training  school  principals  writes  the  following  in  reply 
to  the  question  regarding  the  work  done  by  the  graduates  of  his 
school : 

As  to  the  instances  where  conmiunities  have  been  aroused  or  benefited  be- 
cause of  the  work  done  by  our  graduates,  I  can  not  think  of  anything  very 
startling  or  vivid  under  that  head.  On  the  other  hand,  we  receive  three  or 
four  letters  every  week  from  our  graduates  in  which  they  tell  of  things  that 
they  are  doing,  and  they  are  usually  things  that  are  worth  while.  The  spirit 
of  our  graduates,  as  exemplified  in  their  work,  seems  to  be  to  do  something 
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more  than  merely  keep  school  in  the  community.  For  instance,  one  girl  from 
whom  I  received  a  letter  this  week  has  Just  had  a  sociable  at  which  she 
made  $26.  With  this  she  will  buy  single  seats  for  the  schooL  A  good  many 
of  our  graduates  have  raised  money  and  purchased  articles  for  the  schools 
in  which  they  teach.    Several  have  purchased  organs. 

Last  year  14  agricultural  meetings  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  through  the  instrumentality  of  pupils- who  have  graduated  from  this 
school,  cooperating  with  the  county  agriculturist  He  reports  them  generally 
active  in  promoting  rural  welfare  and  advancement. 

I  can  think  of  another  instance  where  one  of  our  graduates  persuaded  a 
young  man  who  had  left  school  to  go  back  and  finish  the  common-school  course, 
and  encouraged  the  boy  to  enter  high  school.  He  is  now  a  junior  in  the  high 
school.  Another  case  I  can  think  of  is  where  a  graduate  persuaded  a  young 
woman  to  go  back  to  school  and  finish  the  common-school  course  with  the 
same  result 

One  of  our  graduates  said  that  the  mail  carrier  on  her  route  told  her  that 
the  people  were  taking  more  newspapers  this  year  than  last  and  this  is  the 
result  of  the  interest  she  has  aroused  in  current  events  in  her  school.  Three 
of  our  graduates  have  already  been  asked  to  come  back  next  year,  which  seems 
to  me  a  splendid  proof  of  the  work  that  they  are  doing.  One  of  our  young 
men  graduates  was  given  a  raise  of  $7.50  per  month  at  the  end  of  the  first 
term  and  at  the  same  time  asked  to  come  back  next  year.    He  has  50  pupils. 

The  following  account  was  received  in  response  to  a  requ^ 
regarding  the  work  done  by  graduates  of  training  schools  in  one  of 
the  counties : 

In  a  certain  district  in  this  county  there  was  a  very  poor  school  building,  and 
a  very  poor  school  because  of  poorly  paid,  untrained  teachers. 

A  prosperous  farmer  there  whose  large  family  had  grown  up  and  settled 
around  him  soon  comprised  the  majority  of  the  residents  of  the  district  A 
daughter  of  one  of  the  older  children  of  this  prosperous  farmer  attended  a 
training  school  and  became  a  well-trained  and  legally  qualified  teacher.  When 
it  dawned  upon  this  settlement  of  relatives  that  they  had  such  a  teacher  In 
the  family,  they  questioned  among  themselves  why  they  should  continue  to 
hire  untrained  teachers  and  suffer  from  a  poor  school  while  other  schools 
profited  by  the  services  of  this  worthy  daughter. 

At  a  school  meeting  they  decided  to  employ  this  young  lady  for  that  year. 
She  was  so  successful  in  her  work  with  the  pupils  that  soon  the  parents  became 
interested  in  the  school.  The  programs  given  and  the  social  events  she 
inaugurated  brought  the  parents  to  the  schoolhouse.  They  then  began  to 
realize  what  a  poor  place  they  had  for  a  school.  They  became  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  their  children,  and  proud  of  the  live  little  school  they  had.  At 
the  next  annual  meeting  they  decided  to  build  a  new  modern  schoolhouse. 
This  they  did,  sparing  no  pains  In  making  It  sanitary  and  convenient.  They 
installed  a  furnace.  They  made  a  good  well  for  drinking  water,  and  made  a 
cistern  for  soft  water,  plumbing  a  lavatory  where  the  pupils  could  enjoy  being 
cleanly.  They  built  nice  wardrobes,  and  a  nice  little  library  room  separated 
from  the  main  room  by  folding  doors. 

They  then  hired  for  another  year  the  same  young  lady  who  had  -given  such 
satisfaction. 

She  had  a  school  and  community  program,  a  Harvest  Sociable  at  her  school 
this  fall.  It  was  a  unique  affair.  The  schoolhouse  was  decorated  with  shocks 
of  com  and  strings  of  seed  corn.  A  motto :  "  Ck)rn  is  King,"  occupied  a  promi- 
nent place  on  the  front  blackboard. 
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After  a  social  hour  a  program  was  given.  The  first  part  of  the  program 
was  a  review  of  the  work  the  school  had  done  in  the  fall  study  of  corn,  pre- 
paring the  soil,  cultivating,  selecting  good  seed,  harvesting  corn,  curing  the 
seed,  preparing  seed  for  planting,  and  judging  of  corn.  The  school  had  worked 
out  a  fine  set  of  products,  excelling  the  one  gotten  out  by  the  CJorn  Products 
Co.,  and  these  were  used  in  the  different  talks  on  the  uses  of  corn.  Maps 
showed  the  corn-growing  region,  and  Wisconsin  with  11;^  silos  was  not  for- 
gotten.   Autumn  songs  livened  the  program. 

Then  came  the  farmers'  side  of  the  program,  and  three  or  four  farmers 
talked  on  topics  concerning  the  farm,  each  speaking  on  a  subject  In  which  his 
farm  showed  he  was  an  expert  The  teacher  had  shown  great  wisdcmi  in  asking 
men  worthy  to  be  heard  upon  subjects  which  supplemented  her  own  instruction. 

The  children  wanted  me  to  see  their  basement ;  so  the  teacher  took  me  down 
to  see  it  The  furnace  sat  in  the  middle,  dividing  the  one  large  room.  In  each 
corner  was  a  playhouse,  and  one  or  two  others  edged  in  between.  Each  play- 
house contained  the  rustic  furniture  made  by  the  children  and  was  supplied 
with  rugs  of  their  own  making,  pictures  of  their  own  framing,  tables  furnished 
with  dishes  and  linen ;  and  all  was  complete.  The  Ingenuity  of  each  family  or 
set  of  children  was  plainly  shown,  and  there  were  visible  signs  of  a  little 
suggestion  by  the  teacher. 

I  was  told  that  the  children  ate  their  dinners  in  their  play  dining  rooms  and 
that  they  often  visited  each  other  and  ate  dinner  with  each  other,  observing  the 
best  etiquette  of  the  neighborhood.  They  were  happy  and  proud  of  their  lovely 
basement 

From  another  county  the  following  report  was  received : 

Many  of  the  graduates  of  the  training  school  have  been  Instrumental  in 
awakening  the  people  of  the  districts  In  which  they  have  taught. 

The  following  will  serve  as  a  concrete  example:  Jt  Dlst  10,  ,  is 

divided  by  the  fact  that  the  families  live  on  two  main  roads  each  leading  to 

the  city  of .    In  the  fall  of  1911  they  hired  a  training-school  graduate 

who  thought  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  bring  the  conununlty  together 
in  a  social  way. 

A  literary  program  was  given,  after  which  a  basket  supper  was  held,  the 
baskets  being  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  people  enjoyed  the  meeting  so 
well  that  they  voted  to  organize  the  Narrows  Prairie  Country  Club,  of  which 
the  teacher  was  made  secretary. 

With  the  money  raised  at  the  sale  of  the  baskets  and  a  small  additional 
amount  donated  by  the  club  an  organ,  bookcase,  Babcock  tester,  and  a  lighting 
system  were  secured  for  the  school. 

The  club  is  still  in  a  thriving  condition  and  has  brought,  besides  many  local 
people,  several  professors  from  the  university  to  speak  at  the  meetings. 

The  people  of  the  district  take  part  In  the  program  by  giving  plays,  talks, 
and  debates.  Some  of  the  topics  which  have  been  considered  are:  Alfalfa 
growing,  testing  and  curing  seed  corn,  testing  the  dairy  herd,  cooperation 
among  farmers,  poultry  raising,  and  woman  suffrage. 

The  teacher  taught  the  pupils  how  to  use  the  Babcock  tester  and  then  allowed 
them  to  take  it  to  their  homes,  keeping  it  about  two  weeks  on  each  farm  and 
testing  the  home  herd.  In  another  country  district  taught  by  a  training-school 
graduate  the  classwork  is  so  strong  that  the  county  superintendent  has  had  the 
teacher  put  on  class  exercises  before  the  teachers  of  the  State  graded  schools 
and  the  school-board  convention. 
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The  work  put  on  before  the  school-board  convention  was  on  the  growing  of 
alfalfa.  Several  of  the  members  present  questioned  the  class  and  found  them 
able  to  answer  their  questions  as  Intelligently  as  they  had  the  teacher's. 

The  commission  sent  to  the  United  States  from  Uruguay,  South  America,  to 

study  the  educational  methods  of  this  country  spent  one  day  in County. 

The  forenoon  was  spent  in  the  training  school  and  the  afternoon  In  the  school 
taught  by  the  teacher  mentioned  above.  They  were  very  much  pleased  and 
interested  in  the  work  they  saw. 

In  a  certain  school  district  the  people  were  mostly  Finlanders. 
Some  of  the  children  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English.  One  of  the 
farmers  had  a  cream  separator  which  did  not  work.  He  went  to  the 
clerk  of  the  school  board  for  help  and  was  referred  to  the  teacher. 
She  took  the  machine  apart,  found  the  trouble,  and  fixed  it.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  vanished, 
and  money  was  provided  for  the  purchase  of  a  Babcock  tester. 

In  a  certain  school  request  had  been  made  for  two  or  three  years 
for  a  sweeping  compound,  more  frequent  scrubbing,  and  for  some 
supplementary  reading  books.  The  requests  had  been  continually 
refused.  A  graduate  of  the  training  school  held  '^  potato'^  meetings 
and  took  occasion  to  emphasize  these  requests.  The  result  was  that 
she  got  all  she  wanted  and  more  than  previous  teachers  had  asked  for. 

As  the  direct  result  of  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  one  of  the 
training  schools,  more  than  a  dozen  Babcock  testers  have  been  in- 
stalled in  the  schools  of  the  county.  Com  testing  has  been  intro- 
duced in  at  least  20  schools  where  no  such  work  was  done  in  previous 
years.    Potato  judging  is  now  going  on  in  15  schools. 

From  another  county  the  following  report  has  been  received : 

At  the  present  writing  there  are  teaching  in  this  county  58  graduates  of  the 
training  school.  Besides  this  nnml)er  of  graduates,  there  are  at  least  30  others 
teaching  who  have  done  some  work  at  the  training  schooL  There  are  11  of  its 
graduates  teaching  in  other  counties  of  this  State  and  two  in  other  States. 
Eight  of  the  young  women  have  undertaken  schools  of  one.  In  no  case  need  the 
county  or  State  think  that  the  time  spent  by  the  young  women  in  fitting  them- 
selves for  the  teaching  profession  is  wasted.  They  will  be  able  to  help  the  boys 
and  girls  of  to-morrow  all  the  more  because  of  the  training  they  received.  Six 
graduates  are  continuing  their  preparation  for  teaching  at  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  From  the  reports  received,  they  are  successfully  doing  the  work 
required  of  them  at  their  institutions.  The  remainder  of  the  graduates  are 
either  at  home  or  pursuing  other  lines  of  work. 

Each  year  the  school  has  had  a  greater  number  of  calls  for  its  graduates 
than  it  has  been  able  to  fill.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Most  of  the  graduates  have  proven 
successful  in  their  work.  As  is  to  be  expected  in  any  line  of  work,  failures  have 
occurred.  In  general,  failures  have  been  due  to  a  lack  of  personality  rather 
than  to  the  things  which  the  school  can  give  its  students  in  so  short  a  time. 
It  is  impossible  to  transform  a  person  in  one  or  two  years.  Sometimes  a  life- 
time can  not  accomplish  the  transformation.  No  school  can  expect  to  turn  out 
as  a  successful  teacher  everyone  whom  it  graduates,  let  alone  all  who  enter  it. 
The  best  recommendation  I  know  of  for  the  school's  graduates  is  the  long 
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tenure  many  of  them  are  serving  in  the  same  school.  Several  have  taught  for 
three  years  in  the  same  district  and  many  for  two  years.  Others  have  returned' 
to  the  first  district  where  they  taught  after  teaching  elsewhere. 

The  salaries  of  the  graduates  before  the  minimum-wage  law  had  been  passed 
were  good,  varying  from  $37.50  to  $65  per  month.  There  is  a  call  in  graded 
school  positions  for  our  graduates,  especially  young  men  who  are  also  graduates 
of  high  schools.  Two  of  our  young  men  are  filling  such  positions  at  $65  per 
month.  The  school  could  not  fill  two  similar  positions  this  fall  because  we  had 
no  graduates  for  the  places. 

The  school  has  stood  for  more  than  the  Instruction  of  pupils  within  the  four 
walls  of  its  building.  It  has  followed  its  graduates  in  the  field  and  has  at- 
tempted to  help  them  over  dlfilcult  places.  Not  alone  to  the  graduates  of  the 
school  has  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  gone.  It  has  attemtped  to  be  of  service  to 
every  teacher  of  the  county.  It  has  been  the  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
State  which  has  given  the  entire  teaching  force  of  a  county  an  opportunity  for 
consultation  every  Saturday  by  holding  school  on  that  day.  The  faculty  have 
given  their  time  on  Mondays  to  the  visitation  of  schools.  During  its  six  years* 
existence  there  are  but  eight  schools  in  the  entire  county  that  have  not  been 
visited.    Some  of  th^  schools  have  had  as  many  as  six  visits. 

*From  time  to  time  the  school  has  sent  out  printed  material  to  all  schools 
of  the  county.    With  the  help  of  the  county  superintepdent  it  has  published  the 

quarterly,  ,  which  has  been  sent  free  to  all  teachers  and  school  board 

members  of  the  county.  Other  publications  in  which  the  county  superintendent 
and  training  school  faculty  have  cooperated  are  "  Farm  Accounts  "  and  "Essen- 
tials in  Education." 

The  ideal  of  the  school  is  one  of  service  and  helpfulness  to  all  of  the  teachers 
of  the  entire  county  all  of  the  time. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  replies  received  r 

Our  graduates  have  awakened  much  interest  in  agricultural  and  other  in- 
dustrial work.  They  have  arranged  for  agricultural  meetings  to  which  outside 
speakers  have  been  invited.  They  have  organized  literary  societies  and  sewing 
circles  and  held  contests  of  various  kinds.  In  the  corn  contest  (1913)  554 
pupils  of  the  county  took  part.  Although  there  has  been  nothing  startling  in 
any  one  community,  there  has  been  a  general  awakening  of  interest  in  all 
phase?  of  educational  work. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  OUTSIDE  OF  THE 
TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  county  training  school  is  to  pre- 
pare teachers  for  country  school  work.  This  was  the  purpose  the 
people  had  in  mind  when  the  law  was  first  enacted.  The  schools  have, 
however,  many  other  functions  which  are  worthy  of  mention : 

1.  The  teachers  in  the  training  school  aid  the  county  superin- 
tendent in  holding  teachers'  meetings  during  the  year.  Since  these 
teachers  are  thol^oughly  familiar  with  local  conditions  and  needs, 
they  are  able  to  give  to  the  country  school-teachers  help  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  most  practical  kind. 
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2.  The  members  af  the  training  school  faculty  visit  country  schools. 
They  do  this  first  of  all  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  schools  of  the 
county  in  order  that  they  may  know  the  needs  of  these  schools.  The 
visitation  is  carried  on  also  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  the  work 
that  the  graduates  of  the  institution  are  doing.  In  this  way  they 
learn  by  observation  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  graduates. 

This  school  visitation  is  of  considerable  help  to  the  county  super- 
intendents of  the  counties  in  which  the  schools  are  located.  Most  of 
the  schools  have  made  definite  provision  for  this  visitation  work. 

3.  The  members  of  the  training  school  faculty  assist  the  superin- 
tendents in  the  social  center  work  of  the  county.  They  do  this  in 
training  the  students  to  lead  in  this  work  when  they  get  into  the 
schools  of  the  county,  and  they  also  help  by  going  into  the  county  to 
speak  at  educational  gatherings  of  various  kinds. 

4.  The  members  of  the  training-school  faculty  are  students  of 
rural  problems.  In  order  to  prepare  teachers  for  country  schools 
they  must  necessarily  imderstand  country  needs  and  country  con- 
ditions. 

In  or(ier  that  this  study  may  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  various 
counties  maintaining  training  schools,  the  principals  have  organized 
themselves  into  an  association. 

5.  Many  of  the  training  schools  assist  the  county  superintendents 
in  their  work  by  preparing  circulars  and  publications  of  various 
kinds,  giving  suggestions  to  the  teachers  who  are  working  in  the 
schools. 

6.  Besides  visiting  the  country  schools,  the  members  of  the  faculty 
help  the  teachers  of  the  county  through  correspondence.  The  teach- 
ers in  the  training  schools  are  at  the  service  of  the  country  teachers 
at  all  times,  and  the  graduates  especially  come  to  the  members  of 
the  faculty  with  their  questions. 

7.  Some  of  the  training  schools  have  undertaken  to  furnish  educa- 
tional material  for  country  teachers.  In  some  instances  the  schools 
loan  professional  books.- 

8.  Some  of  the  training*  schools  are  maintaining  educational  col- 
umns in  the  local  newspapers.  The  material  published  in  these  col- 
umns is  of  value  not  only  to  teachers,  but  to  the  general  reader. 

9.  Some  of  the  training  schools  assist  the  county  superintendent 
in  conducting  contests.  In  some  instances  the  schools  have  pro- 
vided for  farmers'  short  courses.  This  work  does  much  to  foster 
educational  sentiment  in  the  different  communities. 

10.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  a  training  school  unifies 
and  systematizes  the  school  work  in  the  county.  The  teachers  nat- 
urally become  united  into  a  body  that  has  a  common  aim  and,  to 
some  eirtent,  uniform  methods.    The  county  superintendent  can,  by 
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keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  work  done  in  the  training  school, 
greatly  influence  the  school  work  from  year  to  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above  benefits  derived  from  a  county  training 
school,  the  following  have  been  set  forth  by  some  people: 

(a)  By  the  establishment  of  the  county  training  school,  more 
young  people  get  additional  schooling.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  most  of  the  students  in  the  training  school  are  from  the  coun- 
try communities.  In  a  number  of  instances  these  students  did  not 
have  convenient  access  to  other  schools. 

(b)  A  training  school  has  often  been  the  means  of  interesting 
parents  in  the  cause  of  education.  Many  of  the  people  whose  chil- 
dren have  attended  a  training  school  have  been  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  teachers'  work  and  the  necessity  for  careful 
preparation. 

(c)  The  training  school  is  an  institution  that  especially  brings 
the  young  people  of  the  country  into  educational  work.  If  the  coun- 
try communities  are  to  develop  educationally,  they  must  largely  do 
so  under  the  leadership  of  their  own  people.  There  is  a  decided 
advantage  in  having  country-bred  people  teaching  in  the  country 
schools. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  AS  AN  INSTITUTION  FOR 
TRAINING  COUNTRY  TEACHERS. 

1.  The  members  of  the  faculty  are  persons  of  maturity  and  are 
well  prepared  for  the  work,  both  in  scholarship  and  experience.  They 
are  men  and  women  who  understand  country  life,  and  they  are  in- 
terested in  its  development. 

2_.  Most  of  the  students  who  attend  training  schools  are  from  the 
country.  The  experiences  that  they  have  had  are  of  great  value  to 
them  when  they  become  teachers. 

3.  The  institution  has  a  single  purpose — ^the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers for  country-school  work  and  the  enrichment  of  country  life  in 
general.  Tlie  school  is  vocational  in  nature  and  has,  therefore,  a 
definiteness  often  absent  in  other  institutions. 

4.  The  training  schools,  being  local  institutions,  can  better  adapt 
their  work  to  the  needs  of  the  localities  they  serve  than  can  insti- 
tutions that  are  more  general  in  their  work.  The  condition  and  needs 
of  the  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  kept  in  mind  in  all  the 
school  work. 

5.  The  institution  is  of  great  help  to  the  county  superintendent  in 
all  his  work  and  enables  that  official  to  bring  about  educational 
improvements. 
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6.  Because  of  its  peculiar  function  in  the  educational  work,  the 
training  school  is  hampered  but  little  by  the  domination  of  higher 
institutions.  It  has  been  left  free  to  arrange  its  work  so  that  the 
best  possible  training  may  be  given  the  young  people  for  their  par- 
ticular work. 

SUOOBSTIONS  FOR  IMPROVINQ  THE  WORK  OF  THE  COUNTY 
TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  time  that  the  county  training  schools  have  been  in  exist- 
ence the  teachers  in  these  schools  and  the  county  superintendents 
have  had  a  good  opportunity  to  study  the  best  ways  of  improving 
the  country  schools  through  the  training  of  teachers.  Every  year 
some  improvements  have  been  made<  either  in  the  courses  of  study, 
in  the  selection  of  the  material  taught  in  the  various  branches,  or  in 
the  method  of  teaching  the  subject  matter.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  suggestions  for  improvement  that  have  been  made : 

1.  The  standard  of  admission  to  the  regular  work  of  the  training 
school  should  be  raised  whenever  the  conditions  make  it  possible. 
One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  training-school  work  is  the  immaturity 
of  the  students.  Some  of  the  schools  have  done  a  great  deal  toward 
urging  immature  and  poorly  prepared  students  to  take  further  pre- 
paratory work  in  some  other  school. 

2.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  training-school 
course  is  not  comprehensive  enough.  The  lengthening  of  the  course 
seems  to  be  generally  desirable.  The  course  was  increased  from  one 
year  to  two  years  soon  after  the  schools  were  established,  and  many 
are  now  considering  the  feasibility  of  making  the  course  three  years 
or  of  requiring  an  entrance  preparation  equivalent  to  two  years 
beyond  the  elementary  school. 

The  fact  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
material  given  in  the  training  school  diould  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  will  make  the  teachers  strong  in  their  teaching  rather  than  supply 
what  is  merely  professional  or  cultural. 

3.  In  the  introduction  of  industrial  work,  care  should  be  taken  to 
secure  instructors  who  have  had  successful  experience  in  adapting 
the  work  of  the  schoolroom  to  the  needs  of  home  life.  It  is  possible 
to  make  these  so-called  practical  subjects  impracticable  and  thus 
occasion  much  waste  of  time,  both  in  the  training  school  and  in  the 
country  school. 

4.  The  training  school  should  do  all  that  it  possibly  can  to  broaden 
the  interests  of  the  students.  Few  of  them  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  much  of  life  outside  of  their  immediate  environment.  When- 
ever possible,  students  should  be  taken  to  institutions  of  various 
kinds  in  order  that  they  may  see  how  things  are  done.    Visits  to 
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manufacturing  establishments,  printing  houses,  Government  offices, 
etc.,  are  exceedingly  valuable. 

5.  The  observation  and  the  practice  work  should  be  strengthened. 
As  far  as  possible  the  students  should  observe  good  teaching.  If  the 
students  see  the  work  of  teachers  who  are  doing  only  mediocre  work, 
the  chances  are  that  their  standards  will  be  low.  In  this  observation 
and  practice  work  country  conditions  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Where 
the  students  do  their  observation  work  in  city  grades,  care  should  be 
taken  to  select  for  observation  teachers  that  know  how  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  time. 

6.  The  training  schools  should  give  some  time  to  preparing  stu- 
dents for  leadership  in  country  communities.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  these  young  people  will  be  able  to  take  charge  of  community 
organizations  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  much  can  be  done  to  instruct 
them  in  ways  of  getting  the  people  of  the  community  interested  in 
the  school.  A  bulletin  entitled  "  Social  and  Civic  Center  Work  in 
Country  Communities"  has  been  used  by  the  training  schools  and 
forms  a  basis  for  further  instruction.  The  training  school  should 
not  be  satisfied  merely  to  graduate  young  people  who  are  able  to 
teach  the  academic  subjects  fairly  well,  but  they  should  have  some 
definite  knowledge  as  to  what  may  be  done  to  get  the  community  to 
realize  the  true  value  of  the  school. 

7.  Institutions  that  train  teachers  for  school  work  should  aim  to 
give  their  students  knowledge  regarding  school  buildings,  school 
equipment,  sanitation,  and  the  like.  Too  often  the  teacher  can  give 
no  satisfactory  information  concerning  school  furniture,  blackboards, 
etc.    The  training  schools  should  give  their  students  this  information. 

OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  IN  WISCONSIN  PREPARING  TEACHERS  FOR 
COUNTRY  SCHOOL  WORK. 

1.  Normal  schools. — There  are  at  present  in  Wisconsin  six  State 
ncFrmal  schools  giving  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  coun- 
try schools.  Data  regarding  these  courses  are  given  in  the  tabulation 
on  page  88. 

At  Whitewater  and  Stevens  Point  the  students  taking  the  training 
course  for  rural  teachers  have  a  separate  assembly  room  imder  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  director  of  the  course.  At  the  White- 
water school  the  director  has  an  assistant,  and  the  two  teachers  do 
most  of  the  work  in  this  department,  the  students  going  to  the  other 
teachers  of  the  faculty  for  mi^sic,  domestic  science,  manual  training, 
drawing,  and  agriculture. 

At  Stevens  Point  the  students  take  part  of  the  other  branches  un- 
der the  members  of  the  regular  normal  school  faculty,  but  the  pro- 
fessional work  is  done  by  the  director  of  the  course. 
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In  the  other  schools  the  students  are  seated  in  the  same  room  with 
the  rest  of  the  students  of  the  normal  school.  The  professional  work 
is  done  by  the  director  of  the  course,  but  the  academic  work  is  taken 
with  the  regular  teachers  of  the  normal  school  faculty. 

The  courses  of  study  in  these  departments  are  similar  to  the  courses 
of  study  offered  in  the  county  training  schools.  Students  with  suffi- 
cient preparation  may  finish  the  work  in  a  year,  while  others  are  re- 
quired to  take  two  years. 

The  directors  of  the  rural  school  courses,  like  the  principals  of 
the  coimty  trading  schools,  work  with  the  county  superintendents  of 
the  counties  in  which  the  schools  are  located  (and  also  neighboring 
counties)  in  trying  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  county  schools. 
The  diplomas  received  upon  the  completion  of  these  courses  of  study 
are  equivalent  to  the  diplomas  received  upon  the  completion  of  a 
county  training  school,  but  are  limited  to  the  county  in  which  the 
normal  school  is  located.  The  standings  received  at  the  school  may 
be  accepted  by  county  superintendents  anywhere  in  the  State  in. 
granting  certificates. 

The  rural  school  course  at  Oshkosh  was  discontinued  in  1915. 

State  normal  schools  of  Wisconsin  having  special  courses  for. the  training  of 

rural  teachers. 


State  normal 
schools. 

Director  of  course. 

Year 
estab- 
lished. 

En- 

roU- 

ment, 

1913-14. 

Numljfer  of  graduates. 

Qrado- 

ates 

In 
1910. 

In 
1911. 

In 
1912. 

In 
1913. 

In 
1914. 

Total. 

teach- 
faigin 
1913-14. 

Whitewater.. 

a.  A.p*»hTn»#lt,    ,. 

1909 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1912 
1914 

42 
61 
103 
44 
71 

2 

3 
15 

16 
15 
8 
14 

17 
21 
23 
21 
11 

23 
23 
38 
15 
33 

61 
74 
69 
61 
44 

38 

LaCrosBe 

J.R.Moore 

34 

River  Falls... 

Jas.I.Malott 

122 

Oshkosh 

E.  E.  Robey 

11 

114 

Stevens  Point 

O.  W.  Neaife 

11 

PlattevOle... 

J.  C.  Brockert 

Total* 

8U 

2 

29 

53 

93 

133 

309 

11 

1  Complete  data  not  available. 


*  The  total  number  of  graduates  in  1915  was  149. 


2.  High  schools. — ^In  1913  the  legislature  enacted  a  law  provid- 
ing that  after  July  1,  1915,  all  persons  entering  upon  the  work  of 
teaching  must  have  had  at  least  two  years'  schooling  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary course  and  that  one  of  these  years  must  be  professional 
training.  In  order  to  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  teachers  for  the 
schools  of  the  State  when  this  law  should  go  into  effect,  another 
measure  was  enacted  providing  for  the  establishment  of  teachers' 
training  courses  in  certain  high  schools  of  the  State.  The  following 
summary  gives  the  principal  features  of  this  law : 

1.  Any  free  high  school  or  high  school  having  a  course  of  study  equivalent 
to  a  free  high  school  and  having  four  or  more  teachers,  may  establish  a  teach- 
ers* training  course,  except  that — 
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2.  Such  schools  can  not  be  established  in  counties  already  having  county 
training  schools  for  teachers. 

3.  The  courses  of  study  and  the  qualifications  of  teachers  must  be  approved 
by  the  State  superintendent. 

4.  These  courses  must  be  administered  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  nine 
months  during  the  school  year  ending  June  301 

5.  Any  teacher  employed  to  give  instruction  in  the  professional  work  and 
practice  teaching  shall  be  a  graduate  of  the  advanced  course  of  a  Wisconsin 
State  normal  school,  or  a  school  offering  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  the 
course  of  study  offered  in  the  Wisconsin  State  normal  schools,  and  shall,  in 
addition,  present  evidence  of  at  least  two  years  of  successful  experience. 

6.  Such  teacher  must  devote  full  time  to  the  work  of  the  training  course. 

7.  At  least  10  persons  must  elect  to  take  such  course  during  the  current  year. 

8.  The  work  shall  meet  the  approval  of  the  State  superintendent  and  reports 
must  be  made  to  him. 

9.  The  certificate  *of  graduation  qualifies  the  holder  to  teach  and  shall,  upon 
evidence  of  successful  teaching  for  at  least  seven  school  months,  when  counter- 
signed by  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  the  training  school 
Is  located,  legally  qualify  the  holder  to  teach  in  that  county  for  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  when  such  certificate  was  granted,  and  shall  also  be  a  legal 
qualification  to  teach  in  any  department  of  any  State  graded  school  in  that 
county,  the  principalship  of  a  State  graded  school  of  the  first  class  excepted. 
Standings  on  certificates  of  graduation  from  an  approved  training  course  may 
be  accepted  by  any  county  or  city  superintendent  in  place  of  actual  examination 
tinder  certain  conditions. 

10.  If  the  administration  of  such  training  course  meets  the  approval  of  the 
State  superintendent,  the  State  will  aid  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  expended 
for  the  salary  of  the  duly  qualified  and  approved  teacher  employed  in  this 
department  This  special  aid  is  apportioned  as  is  other  special  State  aid; 
that  is,  the  teachers  are  paid  by  the  district  as  other  teachers  are  paid.  The 
amount  as  above  will  be  refunded  at  the  time  of  the  apportionment  of  special 
State  aid. 

Under  this  act  27  high  schools  of  the  State  introduced  teachers' 
training  courses  in  the  fall  of  1913.  The  following  table  shows  the 
enrollment  in  these  courses  during  the  year  1913-14  and  the  number 
of  graduates  in  June,  1914.  Since  this  is  the  first  year  the  courses 
were  established,  the  number  of  graduates  is  small.  Only  those  stu- 
dents who  had  finished  or  almost  finished  the  high-school  course 
previous  to  1913  could  complete  the  work  in  one  school  year.  A  few 
of  the  high  schools  had  introduced  a  teachers'  training  course  before 
the  law  was  enacted,  and  for  this  reason  had  a  considerable  number 
of  students  who  were  ready  to  complete  the  work  the  first  year. 

The  annual  appropriation  by  the  State  for  these  courses  in  the 
high  schools  is  $25,000. 
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Wisconsin  high  scfiooU  in  which  teachers^  training  courses  have  been  esMh 

lished. 


Location  o  schools. 

Counties. 

EnroUment,  1913-14. 

Graduates,  1914. 

Kale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Kale. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Black  River  Falls.. 

Jackson 

0 
3 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
3 
2 
0 
2 
1 
1 
2 
0 
0 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
3 
2 

26 

13 
41 

8 
22 
26 
24 
13 
15 
36 
13 
21 
11 
30 
19 
16 
36 
25 
30 
27 
10 
14 
23 
30 
27 

9 
21 

26 
16 
41 
11 
22 
26 
24 
13 
16 
39 
16 
21 
13 
31 
20 
18 
36 
25 
36 
29 
11 
15 
24 
30 
27 
12 
23 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
15 
0 
0 
8 
2 
1 
0 
6 
1 
0 
0 
8 
8 
1 
8 
66 
17 
1 
2 
2 
5 
4 
7 
1 
0 

ChUtoD . 

Calumet 

Chippewa  Falls 

TTaTiaoTi 

Chippewa 

15 

Forest 

LaiiEiyette 

Darlington 

DodgeviUe. 

Iowa. 

EUsworth 

Pierce 

Fepiilnior^  r , . 

Grant. 

Galesville    . .    . 

Trempealeau 

Burnett 

Oieen  Bay* .... 

Brown... 

Sawyer 

Jefferson 

Jefferson 

Mayville 

Dodge 

Nefllsville 

Clark 

New  Richmond. . . . 

St.  Croix 

Omro - 

Winnebago 

Plymouth 

10 

Ripon 

Fond  dii  Lac 

Shfi^irfuin. . . , ,    . ,    _  . 

Shawano. 

Spooner 

WAshh^irn ... 

Stoughton 

T)Ane 

Tomah 

Monroe 

Washburn 

Bayfield 

Waulceeha. 

w^mVi^ha  r  - 

Westfleld 

Marquette 

Total*.. 

34 

586 

620 

4 

93 

97 

i  The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  1914-16  was  758.    Of  these, 
were  266  graduated~19  men  and  246  women. 


I  were  men  and  609  woman.    Than 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  op  Education, 

Wdshington,  August  10,  1916. 

Sir:  In  1910  there  were  in  the  United  States  more  than  thirteen 
millions  of  foreign-bom  men,  women,  and  children,  and  more  than 
four-fifths  of  those  coming  in  that  year  were  from  southern  and 
eastern  European  countries  and  other  countries  in  which  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  is  very  large.  Nearly  three  millions  'of  these 
foreign-bom  men,  women,  and  children  over  10  years  of  age  were 
imable  to  speak  the  English  language,  and  more  than  one  million  six 
himdred  thousand  were  imable  to  read  and  write  in  any  language. 
The  four  years  following  the  census  year  of  1910  added  largely  to  all 
these  classes,  the  average  immigration  for  these  years  being  more 
than  one  million  annually.  The  tide  has  receded  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  but  it  will  probably  attain  its  former  level  and 
more  when  the  war  is  over. 

For  their  good  and  our  own  we  may  not  let  these  people  remain 
among  us  either  as  citizens  or  aliens  without  giving  them  adequate 
opportunity  and  every  proper  inducement  to  learn  the  language  of 
the  country  and  whatever  else  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
imderstand  the  best  in  American  social,  industrial,  and  civic  life. 
A  general  feeling  of  the  importance  of  this  problem  has  given  rise  to 
three  questions: 

1.  What  is  now  being  done  for  the  education  of  those  who 
come  to  our  shores  after  having  passed  the  age  of  compulsory 
school  attendance? 

2.  What  should  be  done  for  them  ? 

3.  How  can  it  best  be  done  ? 

To  help  toward  the  answer  of  the  first  of  these  questions,  I  recom- 
mend the  publication  of  the  accompanying  manuscript,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  of  the  Division  of  Immigrant  Educa- 
tion in  this  bureau.  Other  manuscripts  intended  to  assist  in  answer- 
ing the  second  and  third  of  these  questions  are  in  preparation  and 
will  be  submitted  for  publication  later. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

CommissioTier. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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PUBLIC  PAOIUnBS  FOR  EDUCATING  THE  ALIEN. 


Chapter  L 
THE  PROBLEM. 


Census  returns  in  the  last  two  decennial  reports  have  brought 
out  with  increasing  force  the  growing  importance  of  the  alien  prob- 
lem.* Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  to*day  is  an  immigrant 
or  the  descendant  of  an  immigranft.  Proximity  to  the  ocean-crosser 
in  point  of  time  is  the  chief  factor  which  fixes  the  position  of  each 
one  in  the  categories  of  the  census  classification. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  it  was  finally  determined  that  English 
should  thenceforth  be  the  language  of  the  land.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  colonial  period  Engfish  had  been  the  language  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  arrivals  from  across  the  sea,  and  it  continued 
so  to  be  for  many  years  thereafter.  Subsequent  arrivals  for  many 
decades  accepted  unquestionin^y  the  responsibility  of  learning  the 
language  of  their  adopted  country.  So  long  as  the  newcomers  were 
of  Teutonic  stock  the  problem  of  educating  the  aliens  presented* 
no  particular  difficulty.  They  all  came  from  countries  where  learn- 
ing occupied  an  honorable  place  in  the  minds  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  the  jHroblem  of  illiteracy  was  almost  n^igible.  In  fact 
in  some  of  the  countries  it  was  only  a  small  proportion  of  what  it 
was  among  the  native-white  population  of  America  at  the  same  time. 

With  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  inmrigrant  tide,  however, 
when  immigrants  began  to  come  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe, 
new  difficulties  presented  themselves.  Li  the  decade  1851-1860, 
the  arrivals  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  formed  only  about  5 
per  cent  of  the  total  nufnber  of  immigrants.  In  the  following  decade 
this  {»t>portion  had  doubled;  in  another  decade  it  had  doubled 
i^ain ;  and  then  for  20  years  it  remained  ahnost  stationary.  Reduced 
to  %i]res,  this  means  5  per  cent  in  1851-1860;  11  per  cent  in  1861-70; 
26  per  cent  in  1871-1880;  and  28  per  cent  in  1881-1890.  Thwi  the 
ft)od  from  eastern  and  southern  Europe  burst  forth  with  increased 
force,  nearly  doubling  in  the  following  decade;  and  finally,  in  the 
decade  1901-1910,  it  increased  nearly  by  half. 

I  Tabto  1  shows  the  number  of  foreign-bom  whites,  in  each  State,  together  with  their  per  cent  of  the  total 
population. 
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This  change  is  shown  schematically  in  the  subjoined  diagram: 

NOflTMCflN   ANO   WCSTCHN  XUflO^C  |  | 


SOUTNCIIN   ANO    CASTCRN    CUROPC 
AND   OTHCfl   COUNTfllC» 


DiAORAii  1.— Immicration  intD  the  United  States,  1S51-1910, 
showing  per  cent  of  increase  from  the  less  literate  nations. 

Thus  in  the  decade,  1891-1900,  well  over  half  the  immigration 
tide  arose  in  the  countries  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  and  10 
years  later  these  same  countries  were  responsible  for  over  three- 
fourths  of  our  new  arrivals.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  sense  of  responsibility  for  acquiring  a  facility  in  Hie  use  of  English 
changed  inversely  as  the  number  of  immigrants  from  the  less  literate 
nations.  In  1890  over  half  the  population  of  one  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  from  which  a  considerable  proportion  of 
immigrants  comes,  were  classed  as  illiterate.  Statistics  for  1910  show 
this  figure  still  to  be  over  33  per  cent.  Other  illiteracy  figures  for 
that  eastern  section  of  Europe  range  from  Austria  with  13.7  per  cent, 
Roumania  with  60.6  per  cent,  and  Russia  with  69  per  cent,  to  Servia 
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THE   PROBLEM.  ^ 

with  78.9  per  cent  of  her  population  unable  to  read  and  write  their 
own  language. 

If  it  is  justifiable  to  assume  that  the  literacy  of  the  immigrants 
»"from  these  countries  is  measured  by  that  of  the  population  of  the 
^countries,  it  is  evident  that  the  United  States  must  assimie  an  addi- 
tional burden  in  return  for  economic  aid  derived  from  their  labor 
in  order  to  raise  these  newcomers  to  the  literacy  level  of  its  own 
people,  which  at  best  is  quite  too  low  even  for  the  native-bom 
whites. 

According  to  the  census  of  1910/  there  were  1,650,361  foreign- 
bom  whites  over  10  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  or  write  in  any 
language,  a*  number  representing  12.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  foreign- 
bom  white  population  of  the  country.*  In  contrast  with  the  illit- 
eracy among  the  native  whites,  3  per  cent,  this  figure  is  disquietingly 
large. 

When  inability  to  speak  English  is  considered,  an  even  more 
serious  situation  is  disclosed,  for  in  1910  practically  three  million 
foreign-bom  white  persons  in  the  United  States  10  years  of  age  and 
over  (to  be  exact,  2,953,011)  were  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the 
country.*  While  it  is  true  that  some  of  these  were  merely  sojourners 
in  the  land  who  would  ultimately  find  their  way  back  whence  they 
came,*  it  is  evident  that  during  their  stay  in  the  United  States  they 
are  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  country  and  must  be 
held  responsible  for  obeying  these  laws  and  regulations.  Even 
though  they  may  feel  no  personal  need  for  acquiring  English  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  Nation  make  it  imperative  that  this  obli- 
gation be  forced  upon  them.  The  more  these  foreigners  settle  in 
groups  among  their  own  kind,  the  less  likely  are  they  to  learn  English 
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Each  of  them  has  mofe  thaii  100,000  non-Enghsh-speakmg  foreign- 
ers, with  numbers  rtrnging  from  102,000  in  Michigan  to  597,000  in 
New  York.  Whereas  these  States  have  67.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
foreign-bom  white  population  of  the  coimtry,  they  have  73.6  per 
cent  of  those  imable  to  speak  English.  In  other  words,  these  figures 
would  seem  to  strengthen  tlie  assumption  that  massed  groups  of 
foreigners  engender  a  disinclination  to  learn  English.  As  numbers 
increase,  the  problem  increases  in  more  than  arithmetical  ratio. 
Census  figures,  which  show  that  the  number  of  persons  unable  to 
speak  EngUsh  increased  1,735,731  between  1900  and  1910,  or  142.6 
per  cent,  as  opposed  to  an  increase  of  29.3  per  cent  in  the  total  num- 
ber, should  therefore  provide  food  for  serious  thought. 

Consideration  of  the  age  distribution  of  *these  people  suggests  an  even 
more  serious  condition,  for  of  the  nearly  three  million  who  can  not 
use  the  English  language  as  a  medium  of  communication,  2,565,612 
are  over  21  years  of  age,  in  other  words,  well  beyond  the  compulsory 
school-attendance  age  and  therefore  beyond  the  period  when  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  they  are  likely  to  attend  school  in  order 
to  acquire  the  common-school  branches.  Of  the  two  and  one-half 
million  over  21  years  of  age  who  can  not  speak  English,  only  35,614 
are  in  school,  a  paltry  1.3  per  cent.^  This  situation  is  shown  graphi- 
cally and  forcefully  in  the  following  diagram: 


UNiTEPSTATESSCHOOLftFTENDftNCE 


1.3% 

Number 
Attending 
School  ^ 

35614. 


Total  Number     2.565.612 
Attending  School     35,614 


Diagram  2.  * 

Handicapped  by  a  language  disability,  they  not  only  find  barriers 
in  the  way  of  securing  ready  employment,  but  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  more  or  less  imscrupulous  follow  coimtrymen  who  exploit 
their  language  ignorance,  or  they  become  a  ready  prey  to  the  agitator 

1  For  figures  showing  school  attendance  among  foreign-bom  whites  by  age  groups  for  the  various  States, 
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of  smooth  speech  and  are  thus  likely  to  become  a  menace  to  the  wel- 
fare of  both  Conmionwealth  and  Nation. 

The  immediate  significance  of  this  is  suggested  by  a  study  of  the 
per  cent  of  males  of  militia  age  (18  to  44  years)  in  New  England. 
The  figures  in  the  following  table  are  represented  graphically  in  the 
diagram  shown  below: 


Total  males  of  militia  age  (18  to  44  years)  in  New  England. 

»                                          Clasaa. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Native  parentage 

610,616 
20,271 
356,428 
5S1,5S5 

34.3 

Negro  and  others 

1.4 

Foreign  or  mixed  parentage 

24.4 

F<veign-lxvn  white 

39.9 

1.4% 

NEQROANO 
OTHERS 


Diagram  3.— Distribution  of 


of  militia  age  ( 18  to  44  years)  in  New  England  according  to  nativity 
and  parentage. 


Only  less  striking  are  the  corresponding  data  for  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States. 

Since  complete  citizenship  should  be  the  ultimate  desire  of  every 
foreigner  who  settles  in  the  country  permanently,  there  is  an  added 
reason  for  putting  the  acquisition  of  the  speech  of  the  land  within 
reach  of  all,  for  according  to  Federal  regulations  ability  to  read  and 
speak  English  is  demanded  before  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship may  be  conferred. 
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Chapter  IL 
LEGAL  ASPECTS. 


Public  schools  are  universal  throughout  all  the  States  of  the 
Union.  They  hare  been  established  in  response  to  the  deep-seated 
conviction  that  education  is  essential  for  individual  happiness  and 
efficiency,  for  civic  welfare,  and  for  national  prosperity.  This  con- 
viction has  been  embodied  in  constitution  and  statute  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  continuance  of  a  system  of  schools  for  the  people  of  the 
land,  and  to-day  scarcely  a  hamlet  in  the  whole  coimtry  lacks  f  acihties 
for  providing  the  youth  with  the  means  for  further  material,  intellec- 
tual, and  spiritual  progress. 

** People^'  in  the  sense  above,  however,  has  contemplated  the 
American  people.  It  is  only  when  one  realizes  that  not  all  the 
people  of  this  country  are  fundamentally  American,  with  American 
standards  and  American  ideals,  that  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
United  States  has  a  large  group  of  residents  who  are  not  affected  by 
the  educational  organization  established  by  the  fathers.  Whereas 
the  law  has  safeguarded  the  native  population,  what  provision  does 
it  make  for  assuring  that  the  foreigner  should  have  an  educational 
equipment  comparable  to  that  within  reach  of  the  native  bom,  at 
least  to  the  minimum  safety  limit  imposed  upon  the  native  popula- 
tion? 

From  the  legal  standpoint,  immigrant  education  deals  with  three 
quite  distinct  groups:  (1)  Children  who  come  within  the  provisions 
of  the  compulsory  school-attendance  law  (usually  up  to  14  or  15 
years);  (2)  youth  of  both  sexes  between  the  close  of  the  compulsory 
school-attendance  period  and  the  close  of  the  school-age  period  (18, 20, 
or  21  years,  according  to  the  State);  and  (3)  all  above  the  age  limits 
just  indicated,  who  may  be  termed  adults  from  the  school-age  point 
of  view. 

Children  of  the  first  group  present  no  peculiar  problem.  They 
are  taken  care  of  more  or  less  effectively  by  the  compulsory  school- 
attendance  law,  which  affects  all  children  alike.  In  communities 
where  the  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  this  law  is  not  altogether 
efficient,  undoubtedly  too  many  escape  entirely,  especially  if  they 
come  in  toward  the  end  of  the  compulsory  period.  Under  a  co- 
operative arrangement  between  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
12 
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commissioners  of  immigration  at  the  ports  of  entry  are  notifying  the 
various  school  authorities  throughout  the  country  of  the  arrival  of 
immigrant  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years  whose  destina- 
tion falls*  within  the  jurisdiction  of  these  school  authorities.  Besides 
the  name  of  the  child,  facts  are  furoished  to  facilitate  identification. 

In  this  way  the  machinery  will  be  set  in  motion  to  enable  local 
school  authorities  to  learn  almost  immediately  of  the  arrival  of  alien 
children  within  their  midst  and  thus  make  it  possible  to  bring  these 
children  into  school  before  they  are  spirited  away  into  xmlawful 
employment.  Once  the  law  lays  its  hands  upon  such  children,  the 
chances  are  good  that  they  can  be  kept  long  enough  to  acquire  at 
least  a  working  knowledge  of  English  and  some  appreciation  of  civic 
life.  Delay  of  even  a  few  months,  however,  may  immensely  decrease 
the  chances  of  Americanizing  these  children.  Everything  now 
depends  upon  the  local  school  authorities.  Vigilance  on  their  part 
is  bound  to  result  in  incalculable  good,  while  indifference  dooms  the 
effort  to  failure. 

In  normal  times,  about  160,000  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
16  enter  the  United  States  annually,  80  per  cent  coming  from  the 
non-English-speaking  coimtries  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe, 
particularly  from  southern  Italy,  from  Poland,  Hungary,  Russia, 
and  other  adjoining  States.  Unless  these  children  come  early  into 
contact  with  American  ideals  through  the  school  system,  they 
are  likely  to  prove  imfit  for  American  citizenship. 

For  those  who  fall  within  the  second  category,  from  the  close  of 
the  compulsory  school-attendance  period  to  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  school-age  period,  very  little  legislation  is  applicable.  Massa- 
chusetts forms  a  conspicuous  exception  to  the  general  rule,  since 
for  nearly  30  years  there  has  been  a  law  upon  her  statute  books 
requiring  illiterate  minors  over  14  years  of  age  to  attend  some  school 
if  they  have  lived  for  a  year  in  a  city  or  town  which  maintains  an 
evening  school,  although  not  imtil  1898  was  instruction  in  the  EngUsh 
language  added  to  the  list  of  subjects  which  must  be  offered  in  these 
schools.  Beginning  with  1906,  the  standard  of  literacy  was  fixed 
by  legislation,  a  graduated  scale  being  established,  so  that  in  1908 
and  thereafter  literacy  was  interpreted  to  mean  such  abiUty  to  read 
and  write  as  is  required  for  admission  to  the  fourth  grade.  Five 
years  later  this  was  increased  to  the  completion  of  the  fourth  grade. 

Labor  l^islation  of  1909  made  this  law  more  drastic  by  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  any  minor  coming  within  the  purview  of  this 
education  law,  unless  he  were  attending  a  public  evening  school. 
Furthermore,  in  accordance  with  State  law,  any  town  may  maintain, 
and  every  city  or  town  in  which  labor  certificates  are  granted  to  20 
or  more  persons  within  a  year  to  whom  this  illiteracy  law  applies. 
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shall  maintain  an  evening  school  during  the  following  year.  In  effect, 
then,  this  legislation  reaches  every  illiterate  minor  as  defined  above 
between  16  and  21  years  of  age,  employed  or  imemployed,  married  or 
single,  living  in  a  community  where  evening  schools  are  maintained. 
No  other  State  has  done  so  much  to  eliminate  illiteracy.  At  best, 
however,  many  are  bound  to  escape,  for  according  to  the  most  trust- 
worthy statistics  available  on  March  1,  1916,  for  the  year  1914-15, 
there  were  23  communities  in  the  State  each  having  over  5,000  in- 
habitants and  over  1,000  foreign-bom  whites  where  no  evening 
schools  were  found,  in  one  of  which,  according  to  the  census  returns 
for  1910,  the  foreign-bom  whites  comprised  47  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation. More  striking  still  is  the  fact  that  3  of  the  23  communities 
had  over  10,000  inhabitants. 

Connecticut  likewise  has  a  mandatory  provision  in  its  education 
law  for  the  establishment  of  evening  schools,  every  town  having  a 
population  of  10,000  or  more  being  required  to  establish  and  main- 
tain such  schools  for  the  instruction  of  persons  over  14  years  old. 
Furthermore,  in  towns  where  evening  schools  are  found,  illiterates 
between  14  and  16  years  may  not  be  in  employment  save  on  condi- 
tion that  they  have  been  in  regular  attendance  at  evening  school 
during  the  preceding  month. 

New  York,  in  its  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  may  require  aU 
persons  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who  have  work  certificates 
and  who  have  not  completed  the  elementary  school  course  to  attend 
part-time,  or  continuation,  or  evening  schools,  but  the  imposition  of 
this  requirement  is  optional  with  the  community. 

Permissive  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  evening  schools  are 
furthermore  found  in  the  education  laws  of  several  States;  to  wit, 
California,  Georgia,  Kansas,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  Nearly  all  the  so-called 
immigration  States  are  thus  covered,  Illinois,  the  most  significant 
exception,  reaching  illiterates  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  through 
the  medium  of  labor  legislation.  In  that  State  attendance  at  night 
school  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  passing  the  literacy  test. 

Permissive  legislation,  however,  seldom  accomplishes  its  purpose, 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  these  States  in  this  regard 
form  any  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  following  figures  for 
the  principal  immigration  States  (i.  e.,  all  those  having  over  500,000 
foreign-bom  whites)  wUl  support  this  assertion: 
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Number  of  evening  schools  in  the  principal  immigration  States  (i.  «.,  States  with  over 
500 fOOO  foreign-bom  whites). 


States. 


Number  of 
foreigii- 

born 
whites. 


Number  of  urban  cen- 
ters"— 


With  over 

2,500  in. 

habitants. 


"With  over 
1^)00  for- 
eign-born 
wtiitas. 


Number  of 
evening 

schools  in 
1914-15.* 


New  York 

PennsytvBnia.. 

niinois 

Massachusetts.. 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

CaUfomia 

Wisooosm 


2,729,272 

1.436,719 

1,202,560 

1,051.050 

658.188 

597,245 

595,524 

543,010 

517.250 

512. 5G9 


148 
263 
144 
152 
88 
139 
77 
4S 
70 
73 


71 
127 
32 
117 
61 
40 
43 
32 
80 
88 


41 
42 

19 


20 

19 
8 
9 

19 


Total. 


1,202 


501 


272 


I  United  States  census,  1910. 

s  Figures  up  to  Mar.  8,  1916,  from  data  on  file  at  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Division  of  Inunigrant 
Education. 

While  the  figure  1,000  foreign-bom  whites  gives  a  more  or  less 
arbitrary  dividing  line,  it  appeared  advisable  to  establish  some 
definite  basis  for  differentiation,  and  this  seemed  a  convenient 
division  point.  One  should  not  conclude  that  every  community 
above  this  limit  has  an  acute  alien  problem,  and  that  in  no  case  below 
this  figure  is  there  crying  need  for  educational  facilities  to  care  for 
the  foreign  bom.  On  tiie  other  hand,  the  nmnber  of  foreign  bom 
does  not  give  an  accurate  measure  of  the  need.  Maynard,  Mass., 
with  3,002  foreign-bom  whites  out  of  a  total  population  of  6,390  and 
no  evening  school,  has  a  distinctly  more  siBrious  problem  to  face  than 
Savannah,  Ga.,  with  3,382  foreign-bom  whites  out  of  65,064,  likewise 
without  an  evening  school,  or  Evansville,  Ind.,  with  4,462  foreign- 
bom  whites  out  of  69,647  and  no  evening  classes  for  foreigners.  In 
tiie  majority  of  instances,  however,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  1,000  foreign- 
bom  whites  in  any  community  deserve  some  evening  school  facilities, 
especially  since  more  than  one  in  five  of  these  on  the  average  will  be 
imable  to  speak  English,  according  to  the  figures  for  the  coimtry  as  a 
whole  at  tiie  time  of  the  1910  census. 

According  to  the  foregoing  table,  about  half  the  cities  (following 
the  census  nomenclature  that  every  community  of  2,500  and  over 
is  classed  as  urban)  covered  by  these  figures  have  as  many  as  1,000 
foreign-bom  whites,  and  less  than  half  of  these  cities  provide  evening- 
school  facilities.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  permissive  legisla- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  evening  schools  offers  shght  guarantee 
that  the  schools  will  actuaUy  be  provided. 

One  may  safely  conclude  that  the  age  group  10  to  14  years  of  the 
foreign-bom  white  population  unable  to  speak  English,  representing 
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56,405  for  the  whole  country,  will  be  adequately  taken  care  of  by  the 
school  machinery  already  in  existence.  This  conclusion  is  still  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the  fact  that  86.1  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign- 
bom  white  population  within  that  age  group  (10  to  14)  are  in  school. 
As  age  increases,  the  foieign-bom  white  child  is  less  and  less  likely 
to  be  found  in  school.  Linguistic  difficulties  make  it  improbable  that 
he  will  be  found  in  any  of  the  regular  schools,  and  the  table  on  page 
36  shows  th^t  special  opportunities,  as  measured  by  the  prevalence 
of  eyening  schools  in  the  10  States  imder  consideration,  are  totally 
yiadequate.  In  fact  less  than  half  the  communities  in  the  immigra^ 
tion  States  provide  evening-school  facilities  for  the  alien. 

For  those  of  21  years  of  age  and  over  imable  to  speak  English, 
the  problem  is  acute  and  distressing.  With  2,565,612  foreign- 
bom  white  persons  who  fall  within  this  age  group  in  the  country  in 
1910  suflfering  from  this  disabiUty,  and  only  35,614  foreign-bom 
white  adults  in  school,  or  1.3  per  cent,  it- is  evident  that  practically 
no  aliens  are  making  any  systematic  effort  to  acquire  the  English 
language.  Since  it  is  not  certain  that  all  these  35,000  are  drawn  from 
the  non-English-speaking  group,  the  real  facts  are  probably  even 
worse  than  the  figures  would  seem  to  indicate. 

Undoubtedly  present  facihties  are  already  available  for  increasing 
by  manyfold  this  insignificant  number  enrolled  in  school.  The 
successful  campaigns  imdertaken  in  cities  like  Detroit  and  Syracuse 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  National  Americanization  Committee 
and  with  the  valued  support  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  justify 
this  assertion.  Unsatisfactory  attendance  upon  evening  classes  is 
partly  due  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  foreign-bom  population  as 
to  the  facihties  for  education  that  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  This 
can,  of  course,  be  remedied  by  awakening  pubUc  sentiment  to  the 
necessity  of  bringing  these  opportimities  to  the  attention  of  the 
foreigner  through  Americanization  meetings,  citizenship  addresses, 
pubhcity  campaigns  in  the  various  foreign  languages,  and  the  like, 
but  even  when  all  those  means  have  been  exhausted,  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done. 

In  many  instances  education  laws  themselves  need  to  be  changed, 
and  in  some  cases  even  the  State  constitution.  California  is  the  only 
State  in  the  Union  which  mentions  evening  schools  by  name  in  its 
constitution:^  "The  pubUc-school  system  shall  include  day  and 
evening  elementary  schools  and  such  day  and  evening  secondary 
schools    *    *    *." 

Missouri  does  this  in  effect  when  it  grants  to  the  general  assembly 
the  right  to  "estabUsh  and  maintain  free  pubUc  schools  for  the 

1  The  following  material  relating  to  constitutional  and  legislative  provisions  for  evening  schools  is  based 
largely  upon  Hood,  W.  R.,  "Digest  of  State  Laws  Relating  to  Public  Bducation/'  Bureau  of  Education, 
BuUetin  No.  47, 1915. 
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gratuttous  instruction  of  all  persons  in  this  State  between  5  and  6 
years  of  age  and  over  20  years  of  age." 

In  some  States  constitutional  provisions  militate  seriously  against 
the  establishment  of  free  evening  schools  for  adults,  unless  the 
community  is  prepared  to  support  them  entirely  from  its  own 
resoiu'ces.  This  barrier  operates  indirectly  in  those  States  which 
provide  for  free  schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  residents 
between  certain  ages,  as  in  Colorado.  It  becomes  .effective  in  others 
by  implication,  as  in  South  Dakota,  where  the  school  fund  is  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  nimaber  of  children  of  school  age.  In  still 
other  States,  the  same  result  is  reached  more  directly  and  positively, 
as  in  the  case  of  Iowa,  where  the  school  fund  is  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  youth  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years.  The  following 
20  States  have  such  limitations:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colo- 
rado, Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  constitutions  embodying  thesa 
provisions: 

Alabama. — ^Art.  XIY,  eec.  256:  The  legislature  shall  establish,  organize,  and  main- 
tain a  liberal  system  of  public  schools  throughout  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  thereof  between  the  ages  of  7  and  21  years.  The  public-school  fund  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  school  children 
of  school  age  therein    ♦    ♦    ♦. 

Arizona. — Art.  XI,  sec.  6:  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  commoB 
schools  by  which  a  free  school  shall  be  established  and  maintained  in  every  school 
district  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year,  which  school  shall  be  open  to  all  pupilf 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years. 

Sec.  8.  The  income  derived  from  the  investment  of  the  permanent  State  school  fimd 
and  from  the  rental  derived  from  school  lands,  with  such  other  funds  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law,  shall  be  apportioned  annually  to  the  various  counties  of  the  State  im 
proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  of  school  age  residing  therein. 

Arkansas. — ^Art.  XIV,  sec.  1:  The  State  shall  ever  maintain  a  general,  suitable,  and 
efficient  system  of  free  schools  whereby  all  persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  21  years  may  receive  gratuitous  instruction. 

Colorado. — Art.  IX,  sec.  2:  The  general  assembly  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  thorough  and  iiniform  system  of  free 
public  schools  throughout  the  State  wherein  all  residents  of  the  State  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  21  years  may  be  educated  gratuitously. 

Iowa. — ^Art.  IX,  Part  II,  sec.  7:  The  money  subject  to  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  common  schools  shall  be  distributed  to  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  youths  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by 
the  general  assembly. 

Kansas. — ^Art.  VI,  sec.  4:  The  income  of  the  State  school  funds  shall  be  disbursed 
annually,  by  order  of  the  State  superintendent,  *  *  *  in  equitable  proportiom 
to  the  number  of  children  and  youth  resident  therein  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21 
years. 

46803*»--16 3 
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Kentucky, — Sec.  186:  Eadi  county  in  the  Conunonwealth  shall  be  entitled  to  its 
proportion  of  the  school  fund  on  its  census  of  pupil  children  for  each  school  year. 

Louisiana. — ^Art.  248:  There  shall  be  free  public  schools  for  the  white  and  colored 
races,  separately,  established  by  the  general  assembly,  throughout  tiie  State,  for  the 
education  of  all  the  children  of  the  State  betveen  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years.  *  *  • 
All  funds  raised  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  public  sdiools,  except  the  poll  tax, 
shall  be  distributed  to  each  pariah  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  diildren  therein 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years. 

Minnesota. — ^Art.  YIII,  sec.  2:  And  the  income  arising  from  the  lease  <a  sale  of  said 
school  land  shall  be  distributed  to  the  different  towndiips  throughout  the  State,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  scholan  in  each  township,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 
years.' 

Mississippi. — Art.  VIII,  sec.  206:  The  common  school  fund  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  several  counties  and  separate  school  districts  in  prox>ortion  to  the  number  of 
educable  children  in  each. 

Montana. — ^Art.  XI,  sec.  5:  The  interest  on  all  invested  school  funds  of  the  State, 
*  *  *  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  school  districts  of  the  State  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  and  youths  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years,  residing 
therein  respectively. 

Nebraska. — ^Art.  YIII,  sec.  6:  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  free  instruction  in 
the  common  schools  of  this  State  of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years. 

New  Mexico. — ^Art.  XII,  sec.  1:  A  imiform  system  of  free  public  sdiools  sufficient 
for  the  education  of,  and  open  to,  all  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  State  e^iall  be 
established  and  maintained. 

North  Carolina. — ^Art.  IX,  sec.  2:  The  general  assembly  ♦  *  »  shall  provide 
by  taxation  and  otherwise  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools,  wherein 
tuition  shall  be  tree  of  charge  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 
years. 

North  Dakota,— An.  IX,  sec.  154:  The  interest  and  income  of  this  fund  *  *  * 
shall  be  faithfully  used  and  applied  each  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools  of 
the  State,  and  shall  be  for  this  purpose  apportioned  among  and  between  all  the  several 
common-school  corporations  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in 
each  ol  school  age,  as  may  be  fixed  by  law. 

Ohlahoma. — ^Art.  XIII,  sec.  1:  The  legislature  shall  establish  and  mAintAin  a  system 
of  free  public  schoola  wherein  all  the  children  of  the  State  may  be  educated. 

Oregon. — ^Art.  VIII,  sec.  4:  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  distribution  of 
the  income  of  the  common-school  fund  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  children  resident  therein  between  the  ages  of  4  and  20  years. 

South  Carolina. — ^Art.  XI,  sec.  5:  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  a  liberal 
system  of  free  public  schools  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years. 

South  Dakota. — ^Art.  VIII,  sec.  3:  The  interest  and  income  of  this  fund  *  *  * 
shall  be  for  this  purpose  apportioned  among  and  between  all  the  several  public-school 
corporations  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  of  school  age, 
as  may  be  fixed  by  law. 

Wyoming. — Art.  VII,  sec.  8 :  Provision  shall  be  made  by  general  law  for  the  equitable 
distribution  of  such  income  among  the  several  coimties  according  to  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  in  each. 

Sec.  9.  The  legislature  shsdl  make  such  further  provision,  by  taxation  or  oth^wise, 
as  with  the  income  arising  from  the  general  school  fund  will  create  and  maintain  a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  public  schools,  adequate  to  the  proper  instruction  of 
all  the  youth  of  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years,  free  of  charge. 

1  But,  see  legislative  enactment  infra,  p.  19. 
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State  school  laws  supplement  and  apply  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions. These  are  summed  up  for  the  10  principal  immigration 
States  in  the  following  digest: 

California, — Cities  are  generally  administered  under  separate  charter  wherein  are 
defined  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  boards.  In  cities  of  the  fifth  class,  school 
boards  are  granted  general  authority  to  establish  evening  schools. 

lUinois. — ^Night  schools  are  recognized  in  the  child-labinr  law.  Attendance  at  such 
schools  is  recognized  as  satisfying  the  provision  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  any  child  between  14  and  16  who  can  not  read  and  write. 

MassachusetU. — ^Any  town  may  and  every  city  or  town  in  which  there  are  issued 
during  the  year  of  September  1  to  August  31  certificates  authorizing  employment  of 
20  (ur  more  persons  who  do  not  possess  die  educatiooal  qualifications  enumerated  in 
the  compulsory  attendance  law  of  the  State  shall  maintAin  during  the  following 
school  year  an  evening  school  for  instruction  of  persons  over  14  years  old  in  orthography, 
reading,  writing,  the  English  language  and  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  industrial 
drawing  (both  free-hand  and  mechanical),  the  history  of  the  United  States,  physiology 
and  hygiene,  and  good  behavior;  such  other  subjects  may  be  taught  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  school  committee. 

iftcW^on.-— No  statement,  direct  or  otherwise. 

Minnetota. — School  board  of  independent  district  may  also  provide  for  admission 
of  nonresident  pupils  and  those  above  school  age  and  fix  tuition  of  such  pupils. 

*  *  •  Such  boards  may  also  eetablirfi  and  maintain  evening  sdiools  for  p^^ons 
£fvet  10  years  old  imable  to  attend  day  school  and  receive  State  aid  for  same. 

New  Jeney. — ^Board  of  education  of  any  district  may  maintAJn  evening  schools  for 
educaticm  oi  residents  over  12  years  old;  *  *  ^  Said  board  may  establish  and 
TnaJTitAJn  a  pubUc  evening  school  for  instruction  of  foreign-bom  residents  over  14 
years  old  in  the  English  language  and  in  government  and  laws  of  New  Jersey  and  of 
the  United  States;  teachers  in  such  schools  must  hold  special  teachers'  certificates; 

*  *  *  course  of  study  in  such  school  must  be  approved  by  State  board.  Each  diB- 
trict  maintaining  evening  school  or  schools  shall  receive  from  the  State  for  such  school 
or  schools  an  amount  equal  to  that  raised  by  the  district,  s.uch  aid  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  per  year  for  any  district. 

New  York. — Board  of  education  of  each  school  district  and  of  each  city  may  main- 
tain free  night  schools. 

Ohio. — Upon  petition  of  parents  or  guardians  of  not  less  than  25  school  children  who 
are  prevented  from  attending  day  school,  the  school  board  in  any  district  shall  organ- 
ize an  evening  school;  teadiers  for  such  schools  must  hold  regularly  Issued  teachers' 
certificates;  board  may  discontinue  such  school  when  average  attendance  falls  below 
12;  any  person  over  21  years  old  may  be  permitted  to  attend  the  evening  school  upon 
payment  of  tuition.  The  schools  of  each  district  shall  be  free  to  all  youths  between 
6  and  21  years  of  age  resident  therein. 

Penngylvania, — The  board  of  school  directors  of  any  district  of  second,  third,  or 
fourth  class,  upon  application  of  parents  of  25  or  more  pupils  above  14  years,  shall 
open  a  free  evening  school  for  instruction  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  such  other  subjects  as  board  may  determine;  evening  schools  shall  be  kept  open 
for  at  least  4  months  per  year,  20  days  a  month,  and  2  hours  each  evening;  no  student 
shall  be  admitted  unless  employed  during  the  day;  evening  schools  may  be  closed 
when  the  aven^  attendance  falls  below  15.  Boards  may  admit  persons  under  6 
and  over  21  to  suitable  special  or  vocational  schools. 

Wldoonsin. — ^Every  commimity  of  over  5,000  inhabitants  must  and  every  one  of  less 
than  5,000  may  have  an  industrial  education  board,  a  part  of  whose  duties  shall  be 
the  fostering,  establishing,  and  maintaining  of  evening  schools.  Such  school  must 
be  established  on  petition  of  25  persons  qualified  to  attend  sudi  school. 
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PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 


Some  indication  has  already  been  given  of  the  prevalence  of 
evening  schools  in  the  chief  immigration  States,  in  consequence 
of  the  permissive  legislation  existing  on  their  statute  books.  It  is 
pertinent  to  discuss  in  some  detail  the  specific  conditions  imder 
which  these  schools  are  actually  administered. 

The  following  information  is  based  upon  questionnaire  returns 
sent  in  by  school  administrative  officers  for  the  year  1914-15.  Inquiry 
from  the  Bureau  of  Education  brought  in  a  wealth  of  valuable 
information  from  almost  all  the  more  important  cities  and  towns 
in  the  country  where  evening  schools  for  foreigners  were  successfully 
maintained.  While  certain  details  have  necessarily  been  omitted, 
the  returns  were  unusually  complete,  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  the  most  significant  characteristics  of  evening-school  manage- 
ment are  embodied  herein. 

SUPPORT. 

Eleven  of  the  States  make  grants  for  evening-school  support, 
to  wit:  California,  Connecticut,  Indiana  (vocational),  Maine,  Min- 
nesota, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  (industrial),  Rhode 
Island,  Washington,  Wisconsin. 

California. — ^Eveaing  schools  are  part  of  the  general  Bchool  system.  State  aid  is 
based  upon  average  daily  attendance  in  day  and  evening  schools.  A  day's  attendance, 
two  hours,  in  an  evening  school  is  equivalent  to  a  half -day's  attendance  in  a  day  school. 
Inasmuch  as  the  attendance  unit  in  1914-15  was  worth  $15  per  year  per  pupil,  this 
amounted  to  one-half  of  $15  for  evening-school  attendance. 

ConnecticuX, — ^To  each  town  supporting  an  evening  school  the  State  grants  $2.25 
per  pupil  in  average  attendance,  provided  the  school  has  been  maintained  for  75 
nights  and  a  report  upon  such  school  has  been  rendered  to  the  board. 

MaiiM. — ^The  State  reimburses  the  city  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
expended  for  salaries  of  teachers,  provided  certain  vocational  subjects  are  also  offered 
in  the  school.  General  evening-school  instruction  is  thus  suppofted  through  a  rider 
on  the  industrial  education  act. 

Minnesota. — State  grant  is  available  for  evening-school  pupils  between  5  and  21 
years,  provided  they  have  attended  40  nights  or  more.  Only  2  out  of  10  cities  report- 
ing note  any  State  aid,  and  the  amounts  received  in  1914-15  were  $200  and  $2,154, 
respectively.  Schools  are  opened,  however,  to  all  persons  over  10  years  of  age  who 
for  any  cause  are  unable  to  attend  the  public  day  schools. 

New  Jersey. — State  grants  $80  per  teacher  for  each  one  who  holds  a  regular  teacher's 
certificate  and  who  teaches  at  least  64  evenings  of  two  hours  each.  There  is  also  a 
20 
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per  capita  allowance  based  upon  attendance.  An  evening  attendance  is  reckoned 
as  a  half-day's  attendance.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  apportioned  from  a  lump  appropiia- 
tion,  the  per  capita  amount  varies  from  year  to  year.  In  case  the  local  board  so  elects, 
the  State  will  duplicate  the  local  appropriation  for  evening  claasee  for  foreign-bom 
residents  in  lieu  of  the  grant  above  noted,  not,  however,  to  exceed  $5,000  annually. 
Ck>mplaint  is  made  that  this  law  really  provides  aid  for  only  small  communities.  In 
large  systems  it  is  claimed  that  the  city  actually  loses  money  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  law. 

New  Yorh. — ^There  is  no  specific  appropriation  for  ordinary  night  schools,  although 
aid  is  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  teachers  and  the  number  of  days 
they  teach  under  the  regular  State  grant  system.  For  each  180  days  or  more  taught 
during  the  year  $100  is  allowed,  and  a  night  is  r^;arded  as  half  a  day.  Purely  voca- 
tional schools  are  aided  on  a  separate  basis. 

Rhode  Island. — State  aid  is  granted  on  the  basis  of  half  the  amount  expended  up  to 
$1,000;  then  $100  for  each  additional  $500  expended  up  to  $3,500.  The  maximum 
amount  in  any  one  case  is  therefore  $1,000.  In  1915  the  State  had  only  $7,000  to  dis- 
tribute, however,  so  that  even  this  schedule  can  not  always  be  paid  in  full. 

Washington. — Current  school  funds  of  State  and  county  are  apportioned  among 
the  several  districts  of  the  State  according  to  the  actual  number  of  days'  attendance 
of  all  pupils.  For  the  purpose  of  this  distribution  an  evening's  attendance  in  the 
evening  school  is  counted  as  a  half  day.  Sessions  must  be  two  hours  in  length  and 
there  must  be  no  maximum  age  limit. 

Wisconsin. — State  reimburses  city  for  one-half  actual  expenditures  for  evening 
schools  up  to  a  maximum  allotment  of  $3,000,  provided  the  schools  are  maintained 
for  at  least  eight  months  and  that  the  work  is  satisfactory  to  the  State  superintendent 
and  the  State  board  of  industrial  education.  No  tuition  may  be  charged  to  residents, 
and  schools  are  open  to  all  over  14  years  of  age. 

FEES. 

These  schedules  and  most  of  the  following  material  relate  exclu- 
sively to  conditions  in  the  so-called  evening  elementary  schools,  the 
only  classes  where  the  ahen  is  likely  to  bo  fomid.  Some  communities 
support  evening  commercial,  high,  industrial,  or  vocational  schools, 
but  these  are  outside  the  limits  of  the  present  inquiry. 

Fees  in  evening  schools  do  not  amount  to  any  significant  figure, 
although  a  few  less  important  places  report  that  their  school  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  this  source  of  income.  Several  of  the 
States  have  specific  regulations  against  charging  fees  in  the  schools 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  State  grant.  With  relatively  few  excep- 
tions, fees  where  collected  do  not  apply  to  foreigners  learning  English, 
and  in  these  exceptions  the  amounts  are  seldom  burdensome.  Only 
77  schools  out  of  429  report  fees  charged,  and  54  of  these  are  found 
in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  Illinois  these  fees  range  from  50  cents  per  month  to  $2  per 
month  for  a  six  months'  term.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  the 
city  charging  this  higher  figure  no  school  was  opened  in  1915-16 
because  there  was  not  sufficient  enrollment  of  those  willing  to  pay 
this  fee.     Iowa  reports  fees  ranging  from  $1  per  season  to  $5  per 
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season  for  those  over  21  years  of  age.  Massachusetts  cities  charge 
$1  to  $2  per  season,  but  only  for  those  not  subject  to  the  compulsory 
attendance  law.  Michigan  school  fees  range  from  $1  per  season  to 
60  cents  per  week  for  a  five  months'  term.  New  York  charges  in  six 
schools  from  $1  to  $2.  Ohio  reports  from  $1  per  season  to  10  cents 
per  lesson  for  those  over  21  years  of  age,  for  an  87-lesson  term.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  fees  range  from  25  cents  per  season  to  $1  per  month 
for  a  five  months'  term. 

DEPOSITS. 

In  150  commimities  deposits  are  required  of  evening-school  pupils, 
usually  as  an  earnest  of  good  faith,  but  sometimes  in  order  to  guaran- 
tee satisfactory  deportment,  return  of  books  loaned,  or  regularity  of 
attendance.  The  fact  that  in  nearly  every  case  reasonable  C€tre  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  will  secure  the  return  of  this  fee  is  sufficient 
warrant  for  these  assertions.  The  most  frequent  attendance  re- 
quirement ranges  from  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of  the  possible  at- 
tendances, although  in  some  cases  it  is  left  under  the  general  state- 
ment of  ''satisfactory  attendance  and  deportment,''  and  one  town 
goes  so  far  as  to  demand  perfect  attendance  on  condition  of  returning 
50  per  cent  of  the  deposit. 

SUPERVISION. 

Evening-school  supervision  is  far  from  being  upon  a  satisfactory 
basis.  It  should  be  as  much  a  specialty  as  the  many  other  phases  of 
school  work  that  are  recognized  as  demanding  expert  supervision. 
Most  of  the  work,  however,  is  still  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
superintendent's  office.  About  one-third  (150)  of  all  the  cities  and 
towns  whose  returns  are  available  report  a  director  for  evening-school 
work,  although  in  certain  cities  this  direction  is  merely  an  added 
function  laid  upon  an  administrative  officer  already  seriously  over- 
burdened. 

Existence  or  nonexistence  of  the  director  of  evening  schools,  as 
found  in  the  returns,  is  not  always  a  dependable  criterion  of  the 
work  done,  for  many  small  communities  report  such  a  director  and 
many  important  places  report  none.  For  example,  a  city  of  over 
250,000  inhabitants,  well  known  for  the  efficiency  of  its  general 
supervision,  in  reporting  no  director  of  evening  schools,  adds  that 
such  schools  are  supervised  by  the  superintendent  and  his  assistant. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  Uttle  borough  of  600  inhabitants  in  the  same 
State,  for  which  a  record  happens  to  be  available,  reports  a  director 
of  evening  schools  whose  duties  include  teaching  ''reading,  writing, 
and  English  work."  It  is  not  difficult  to  judge  between  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  actual  direction  of  evening  schools  in  these  two  com- 
munities. 
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All  yarieties  of  duties  are  specified  in  the  returns,  from  "merely* 
teacliing,''  ''merely  providing  classes  for  the  schools,"  "dividing  the 
classes  and  grading  them,"  to  "  to  cooperate  with  the  government,  to 
advise  <5our6e  of  study,  and  to  study  the  classroom  instruction." 
One  of  the  most  suggestive  lists  of  specific  duties  is  thus  enumerated 
by  the  director  of  evening  schools  in  Grardner,  Mass.: 

The  ^ixfccipal  acts  8b  diiector.  fie  speaks  before  the  dilfeient  chibs  and  societies. 
He  visits  the  pastors  of  the  foreign  churches.  He  ii]|terviews  the  overseers  at  the  fac- 
tories. He  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  at  the  foreign  clubs,  aiding  in  the  purchase 
of  boo)c8,  etc. 

A  most  comprehensive  statement  comes  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a 
city  which  has  made  great  strides  in  its  Americanization  movement: 

This  part  c^  our  w<»rk  is  in  diarge  of  our  Director  of  Immigrant  Educatioii,  who 
prepaves  the  outlines,  supervises  the  teaching,  and  conducts  normal  ciasMs  for  the 
trsdning  of  teachers. 

From  the  information  at  hand,  it  is  evident  that  effective  super- 
vision,  even  as  the  term  is  used  in  connection  with  day-school  work, 
is  practically  negUgible  in  evening  schools,  if  the  country  as  a  whole 
be  considered.  Relatively  few  cities  are  attempting  it  at  all,  and 
the  number  attacking  the  problem  effectively  is  insignificant.  Yet 
new  problems  of  organization  and  method  are  presenting  themselves, 
and  these  can  not  be  solved  as  are  those  of  the  day  school,  largely 
because  the  age  limits  of  evening-school  pupils  cover  a  wider  range 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  school.  Special  training  or  pecuhar  skill 
of  adaptation  is  essential  in  order  to  cope  with  the  unusual  situations 
in  evening-school  work. 

TEACHERS. 

Teachers  in  ^vening-'scfaool  cUtssee  are  recruited  very  laigdiy 
from  among  the  day-school  staff.  Many  superintendents  follow 
this  method  from  choice,  and  many  others  from  necessity.  The 
former  assert  that  day-school  teachers  have  already  proved  their 
efficiency,  while  the  latter  accept  such  teachers  reluctantly  and  only 
as  a  last  resort,  at  the  same  time  maintainii^  that  evening-school 
work  interferes  with  the  efficiency  of  both  day  and  evening  schools. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  nine-t^iths  of  the  day  teachers 
are  able  either  physically  or  professionally  to  carry  this  double 
bxu'den,  under  the  prevailing  conditions.  The  conscientious  teacher 
already  spends  too  many  evenings  in  school  work,  for  they  provide 
the  only  available  time  for  the  outside  preparation  wrhich  no  good 
teacher  can  get  along  without. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  advisability  of  having  the  teachers  use 
the  language  of  the  pupils,  although  from  the  character  of  the  repUes 
received  it  is  evident  that  most  of  the  judgments  are  purely  ex 
cathedra,  and  are  not  based  upon  actual  experienc/e.     Some  super- 
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intendents  require  this  language  acquaintance;  some  refuse  to 
recognize  it  as  a  qualification  for  appointment;  and  some  are  indiflfer- 
ent.  Ability  to  speak  the  language  of  the  alien  pupil  is  of  un- 
questioned value  in  organizing  the  classes,  and  it  undoubtedly  tends 
to  establish  a  comfortable  personal  relationship  between  teacher 
and  pupils  if  the  pupils  feel  that  they  can  find  a  sympathetic  listener 
and  helper  in  the  person  of  the  teacher.  As  far  as  subsequent 
classroom  use  is  concerned,  however,  its  advantage  is  not  so  obvious, 
for  the  prime  purpose  of  the  pupil  is  to  learn  English.  Besides,  in 
a  polyglot  group  of  pupils,  such  language  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  is  practically  impossible. 

The  essential  advantages  of  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the 
pupils  in  organizing  the  classes  may  be  secured  through  interpreters, 
utilizing,  for  instance,  the  services  of  steamship  agents,  private  bank- 
ers, and  the  like,  who  will  be  found  in  almost  every  immigrant  com- 
munity.   This  interpreter  service  should  by  all  means  be  provided 

for  in  some  way. 

CERTIFICATES. 

So  far  as  may  be  judged  from  available  returns,  only  seven  cities 
have  an  effective  special  certificate  in  vogue  for  teachers  of  classes  of 
immigrants:  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Hoboken 
and  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Cincinnati  and  Middletown,  Ohio.  The  Roches- 
ter requirement  runs  thus: 

M\i8t  be  graduates  of  the  normal  class  for  teachers  of  English  to  foreigners;  mtist  be 
high-school  graduates  at  least;  must  evince  an  aptitude  for  this  work;  must  be 
farniliar  with  methods  and  textbooks. 

Buffalo,  Hoboken,  and  Trenton  require  knowledge  of  the  native 
language  of  the  pupils,  but  in  Buffalo,  at  least,  this  language  test 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  abeyance.    , 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

Most  cities  in  California,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  as  well  as  15 
cities  outside  these  States,  demand  the  possession  of  the  regular 
teachers'  certificates.  Five  of  these  cities  are  found  in  Massachu- 
setts, while  the  others  are  scattered  through  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Virginia,  and 

Washington. 

APPOINTMENT. 

Teachers  are  appointed  in  various  ways,  almost  all  methods  being 
represented:  By  the  superintendent,  by  the  board  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  superintendent  or  supervisor,  by  a  committee  of  the 
board,  by  the  principal,  by  the  director  of  evening  schools,  by  the 
supervisor  of  extension  work,  or  by  the  board  of  industrial  educa- 
tion (Wisconsin). 
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TRAINING. 

Little  definite  training  for  teachers  of  foreigners  is  yet  under  way, 
yet  the  problems  encountered  in  this  type  of  work  are  certainly  as 
different  from  those  involved  in  ordinary  elementary  and  secondary 
teaching  as  are  those  between  kindergartening  and  ordinary  teach- 
ing. For  the  year  1915-16  a  few  cities  report  special  training  courses. 
Manifestly,  if  such  courses  are  not  available,  it  is  futile  to  attempt 
to  impose  such  training  requirements  as  a  qualification  for  appoint- 
ment. Albany,  Buffalo,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Harris  Teachers' 
College,  St.  Louis,  are  offering  specific  courses  of  training  in  this  field. 
Wilmerding,  Pa.,  offers  a  course  of  training  for  its  teachers  and  insists 
that  the  teachers  of  foreigners  follow  it.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  a 
printed  course  of  study  for  evening  schools,  and  endeavors  by  frequent 
conferences  to  make  sure  that  it  is  scrupulously  followed.  Other 
cities  note  special  meetings  or  conferences  with  evening-school 
teachers:  Rockford  and  East  Chicago,  HI.,  Franklin,  Mass.,  Hibbing, 
Minn.,  Garwood,  N.  J.,  Hudson  Falls  and  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Milwaukee 
and  Superior,  Wis.  Thirty-five  cities  report  lectures  on  immigrant 
education  problems,  but  even  these  reach  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  communities  that  are  conducting  evening  schools  for  foreigners. 

SALARIES. 

Li  the  main,  salaries  of  both  teachers  and  principals  in  the  evening 
schools  are  paid  on  the  evening  basis,  .although  some  teachers  are 
paid  by  the  hour,  some  by  the  week,  some  by  the  month,  and  some 
by  the  year.  The  distribution  of  the  various  bases  upon  which 
teachers'  salaries  are  paid  in  the  354  places  reporting  on  this  point 
is  as  follows: 

Bfuia  of  payment  cf  teachers*  salaries. 

Towns  and  cities  paying  by  the —  Number. 

Hour  (or  period) 41 

Evening 271 

Week »5 

Month 31 

Year s  6 

Total 354 

Principals'  salaries  are  usually  paid  upon  the  same  basis  as  the 
teachers',  although  in  14  cases  the  basis  is  different,  seven  of  these 
representing  the  principal's  salary  upon  a  monthly  basis  instead  of 
the  hourly  or  daily  basis  of  the  teachers';  five  representing  a  cor- 
responding change  to  the  yearly  basis;  and  two  a  change  from  the 
hourly  basis  prevailing  for  the  teachers  to  the  evening  basis.    These 

I  Council  Grove,  Kans.;  Westfleld,  Mass.;  Alpena,  Mich.;  Conneaut,  Ohio;  Burlington,  Vi. 
s  Berkeley  and  Oakland,  Cal.;  Bordentown,  Ridgewood,  and  Tenafly,  N.  J.;  Ogden,  Utah. 
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few  differences  would  make  the  distribution  basis  for  the  principals' 
salaries  sKghtly  different  from  that  of  the  teachers'  given  just  before. 

Yearly  salaries  for  teachers  range  from  $80  in  the  case  of  Borden- 
town  and  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  to  $500  and  $700  in  Oakland,  Cal.  As 
in  the  case  of  day-school  salaries,  California  heads  the  list,  although 
the  difference  is  not  quite  so  striking  as  these  figures  would  seem 
to  indicate  when  one  notes  that  the  evening-school  year  in  the  two 
New  Jersey  towns  is  only  64  nights  as  against  187  in  Oakland. 

The  33  monthly  salaries  range  from  the  Casino  Technical  Night 
School,  a  privately  controfled  school  in  East  Pittsburgh,  with  $15 
per  month  for  tiiree  times  per  week  and  a  nine  months'  term,  and 
Roslyn,  Wash.,  with  tJiree  times  per  week  and  a  four  months'  t^^m, 
to  Tampa,  Fla.,  vdth  $80  per  month  for  three  times  per  week  and  a 
six  months'  term,  and  Spring  Valley,  lU.,  with  $85  per  month  for 
six  times  per  week  and  a  ten  montlis'  term. 

Below  will  bo  found  a  statement  in  tabular  form  of  the  salaries 
per  evening  of  teachers  and  principals  in  three  groups  of  cities,  ar- 
ranged according  to  population.  No  attempt  has  be^i  made  to 
apply  exact  statistical  treatment  to  these  data,  but  the  form  found 
herein  will  probably  be  more  useful  to  the  ordinary  reader.  The 
extremely  wide  variations  go  far  to  vitiate  the  value  of  the  averages, 
but  the  information  is  sufficiently  detailed  to  enable  the  school 
authorities  of  a  given  commimity  to  estimate  roughly  the  extent 
to  which  the  salaries  in  their  community  conform  to  the  practice  in 
other  cities  of  the  same  general  class. 

Salaries  of  Uadiers  and  principals  according  to  population  groups,^ 


Population. 


Teachers'  salaries: 

Average 

Range 

Most  frequent  salary. 

Principals'  salaries: 
Average 

Range 

Most  frequent  salary. 


Group  I. 
Over  100,000. 


12.20  (36  cities). 

II  to  $3. 
12.00  (10  cities). 

13.64  (30  cities). 
S1.50  to  15.50. 
$4.00  (7  cities). 


Group  II. 
25,000  to  100,030. 


11.93  (81  cities). 

|ltoS3.50. 
$2.00  (25  cities). 

$3.17  (60  cities). 

$1.50  to  $6.00. 

$3.00  (17  Cities). 


Group  III. 
lO^XX)  to  25,000. 


$1.85  (S2  cities). 

$1  to  $3.50. 
$2.00  (26  cities). 

$2.70(51eltles). 

$L50to$5.O0. 

$2.00  (16  cities). 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  is  evident  that  on  the  whole  there  is 
a  direct  relation  between  the  size  of  the  community  and  the  salaries 
of  teachers  and  principals.  Thwe  are,  however,  twice  as  many  cities 
in  Group  II  paying  $3  per  evening  or  more  as  there  are  in  Group  I. 
There  are  afco  more  cities  in  Group  III  in  this  category  than  in 
Group  I.  In  some  respects  this  table  does  not  show  actual  maxi- 
mum amounts.  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  example,  a  city  of  the  second 
group,  pays  its  teachers  $3  or  $4  per  evening.  For  tabulating  pur- 
poses this  appears  as  $3.50.     Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis  each  has  a 

A  statistics  in  Table  6  represent  in  some  instances  later  InfWmKtion. 
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maximum  principal's  salca*y  of  $7  p^  evening,  but  they  pay  $4  and 
$3.50,  respectively,  as  a  minimum.  In  most  of  tlie  cities  there  seems 
to  be  a  fair  relation  between  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  principals. 
Gardner,  Mass.,  presents  the  most  striking  salary  diflFerence,  paying 
its  teachers  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  evening  (appearing  in  the 
table  as  $1),  but  its  principal  $5  per  evening. 

NUMBER  OF  SESSIONS. 

Evening-school  terms  vary  widely  from  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  with 
20  sessions,  1  per  week,  to  Los  Angles  and  Oakland,  CaL,  with  187 
sessions,  5  per  week.  Wit^  such  a  wide  range  and  so  much  varia- 
tion, averages  mean  little.  Some  of  the  more  significant  facts  will  be 
apparent  from  the  subjoined  table: 

Number  of  sessions  in  evening-school  term,  1914^15 — Range  of  sessions. 


Population. 

Qroop  I. 
OverldO/KX). 

Oroapn. 
25,000  to  100,000. 

Group  m. 
10,000  to  25/)00. 

cities  T«portlng 

Average  nomber  o(a«s8loiis. 

43 

83 

Orer  00  Mssionsy  9 

70-00  sessions,  24 

Less  than  70  sessions,  10 

102 

79 

O?er008e88lonB,22 

60-00  sessions,  59 

Less  than  00  sessions,  21 

113 

59 

Ov«r80se6sioos,18 

Less  than  40  sessions,  22 

As  might  be  expected,  the  larger  cities  as  a  rule  have  the  longer 
evening-school  sessions,  but  certain  similarities  are  apparent  in  the 
returns  for  particular  States,  largely  due  to  the  operation  of  State 
laws.  In  California,  for  example,  the  session  varies  in  the  main 
between  140  and  187  evenings,  for  in  that  State  the  evening-school 
term  is  practically  coextensive  with  that  in  the  day  schools.  In 
Connecticut  the  number  is  almost  uniformly  75  sessions  per  year,  for 
that  is  in  pursuance  of  the  State  law  bearing  upon  the  subject.  New 
Jersey,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  upon  a  64-session  year  as  one  of  the 
conditions  for  sharing  in  the  grant  for  evening  schools;  hence  a  cer- 
tain uniformity  in  that  State.  Massachusetts,  despite  its  advanced 
position  on  the  subject  of  compulsory  attendance  for  illiterates 
beyond  the  compulsory  school  age,  seems  to  have  done  nothing  to 
provide  for  a  minimum  number  of  sessions.  As  a  result,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  Massachusetts  cities  are  below  the  average  of  their 
population  class,  as  indicated  in  the  table  just  above,  for  the  num- 
ber of  sessions  of  their  evening  schools. 

EVENINGS  PER  WEEK* 

The  number  of  sessions  per  week  varies  from  one  to  six,  with  three 
as  the  most  frequent  number.  Following  will  be  found  the  number 
of  cities  reporting  on  this  point,  classified  according  to  the  number 
of  sessions  per  week. 
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Classification  of  cities  according  to  number  of  evening-school  sessions  per  week. 

Cities  having  evening  schoolr—  cities. 

One  night  per  week 5 

Two  nighta  per  week 54 

Three  nights  per  week 175 

Four  nights  per  week 102 

Five  nights  per  week 38 

Six  nights  per  week ^  2 

Total 376 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  distribution  of  frequency  of  evening- 
school  sessions  per  week  approximates  tl^e  curve  of  normal  distribu- 
tion. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  size  of  city  has  relatively  little 
effect  on  this  feature. 

SESSION  NIGHTS. 

Monday  is  by  aU  odds  the  most  popular  night  for  evening-school 
sessions.  Of  376  cities  reporting  on  this  point,  335  have  evening 
school  on  Monday.  Most  of  the  possible  evening  combinations  are 
foimd  in  the  returns.  The  most  frequent  combination  is  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  found  in  86  cities,  closely  followed  by  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  which  occurs  in  80  cities.  Below 
will  be  foimd  all  the  combinations  chosen  by  18  or  more  cities,  with 
the  number  of  cities  choosing  each  combination: 

Evening  combinations,  with  number  of  cities  adopting  each, 

atlos. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday 86 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 80 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday 44 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday 38 

Tuesday,  Thursday 23 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday 20 

Monday,  Wednesday,  ThiUBday 18 

Scattering : 67 

Total 376 

HOURS  OF  SESSIONS. 

Evening-school  sessions  are  held  at  various  times,  almost  any 
combination  of  hours  being  obtainable  from  6  o'clock  in  the  evening 
until  half  past  10.  One  community,  Ely,  Minn.,  which  runs  its 
evening  schools  in  shifts  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  mine 
workers,  has  one  group  from  4  to  6  in  the  afternoon  and  the  other 
from  7  to  9  in  the  evening.  From  7.30  to  9.30  is  the  commonest  hour, 
146  (out  of  428  communities  reporting  on  this  point)  having  evening- 

'  1  Chfllioothe,  Ohio,  and  Spring  Valley,  HI.  In  neither  case  does  any  individual  have  six  nights  of  work. 
In  Spring  Valley  it  is  either  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  or  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  In 
Chillioothe  each  pupil  has  from  one  to  three  nights  per  week  according  to  subjects  elected.  In  this  latter 
city  there  is  a  relatively  small  alien  population. 


J 
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school  sessions  at  that  period.  This  is  closely  followed  by  the  7  to  9 
period,  which  is  found  in  122  cities  and  towns,  and  the  7.30  to  9 
period,  in  68  communities. 

Whatever  the  time  of  meeting  may  be,  the  two-hour  session  is  very 
common,  323  out  of  428  reporting  it.  If  the  74  cities  having  a  session 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  are  eliminated  from  the  others,  the  residue 
scattered  all  along  between  one  and  four  hours  is  practically  negligible. 
Three  communities  report  one-hour  sessions,  and  one.  Spring  Valley, 
lU.,  reports  a  four-hour  session. 

SUMMER  SESSIONS. 

A  few  cities  report  summer  sessions  for  aUens:  Los  Angeles  and 
Oakland,  Cal.;  Saginaw  (west  side),  Mich.;  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.; 
Akron,  Ohio  (Y.  M.  C.  A.);  Cokeburg,  Pa.  (Ellsworth  CoUieries  Co.). 

In  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  this  was  a  day  session,  opening  in  July  and 
closing  in  August.  Oakland  ran  its  classes  in  the  evening  from  June 
6  to  July  28.  This  gives  Oakland  practically  52  weeks  of  evening 
school,  for  the  summer  session  bridged  the  gap  between  the  close  of 
the  regular  evening-school  session,  June  2,  and  the  opening  of  the 
new  school  year  on  July  29. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  likewise  reports  a  day  session  for  aUens  begin- 
ning July  6  and  continuing  for  six  weeks.  Akron,  Ohio,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
with  its  summer  school  for  aUens,  also  rounds  out  a  52-week  year  for 
evening  work,  with  four  sessions  per  week.  In  Cokeburg,  Pa.,  the 
evening  classes  during  the  summer  were  classes  in  sewing  for  married 
foreign  women. 

Lack  of  funds  prevented  New  York  City  from  conducting  its  even- 
ing classes  in  English  for  foreigners  in  the  summer  of  1915.  These 
classes  had  been  very  successful  in  1913-14,  the  attendance  record 
in  that  year  having  been  83.6  per  cent,  as  opposed  to  71.7  per  cent 
for  the  regular  winter  session. 

Summer  sessions  for  foreigners  seem  especially  desirable,  for  the 
summer  months  are  the  period  of  greatest  immigration.  With  the 
short  evening-school  term  (frequently  closing  in  March  or  even 
earlier),  the  first  weeks  of  the  foreigner's  sojourn  in  the  new  land 
pass  by,  and  a  certain  tactical  advantage  is  lost.  Before  fall,  the 
novelty  has  worn  off,  the  early  enthusiasm  has  been  spent,  language 
adjustments  have  been  made,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  bring  before 
the  foreigner  the  necessity  of  getting  into  touch  with  our  language 
and  our  institutions. 

OTHER  SESSIONS. 

Racine,  Wis.,  reports  a  continuation  school  in  the  afternoons 
during  the  regular  school  year,  which  was  attended  by  imemployed 
and  night  workers.     Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  conducted  a  special  day  session 
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for  aiiejaS;  which  was  Iveld  duriiig  the  regular  day-schaol  hoxu^s  in 
the  high-school  huildkig.  This  class  was  compoeed  of  a  nomber 
of  foreigners  over  the  age  of  20  and  up  to  50,  who  were  not  workiAg 
and  who  were  glad  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  furthering  their  knowl- 
edge of  English*  1^  tdass  ^xmtinued  duriog  a  dtdl  industrial  period 
(Feb.  1  to  Apr.  1)  as  an  offshoot  ot  the  regular  evening  classes. 

PUBLICITY  METHODS. 

Evening-school  authorities;  taking  the  countrj  as  a  whole,  do  not 
yet  seem  alive  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  their  schools  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  whom  they  ought  to  reach.  Too  frequently 
a  hit-or-miss  plan  is  followed,  if  indeed  publicity  is  not  neglected 
altogether.  ''We  only  advertise  Uirough  the  public  press,"  which 
fairiy  tj^pifies  the  attitude  characteristic  of  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant immigration  States,  is  unfortunately  more  than  many  a 
community  attempts  to  do.  Evening  classes  for  foreigners  are  chieily 
intMided  to  teach  English,  yet  too  frequently  the  only  notices  of  such 
classes  are  published  exclusively  in  English.  What  is  the  diance 
that  the  non-EngEsh-speaking  foreigner  will  profit  by  such  a  notice, 
whether  on  bulletin  board  or  in  the  public  press  ?  Where  no  foreign- 
language  paper  is  issued  in  the  town,  it  is  possible  to  have  notices  in 
the  foreign  tongues  inserted  in  the  Ameri<ian  newspaper  (Ithaca, 
N.  Y.).     Too  Uttle  iise  is  made  of  the  foreign4auguage  press. 

Many  cities  and  towns  report  that  they  are  using  posters  in  the 
fore^n  language  to  advertise  their  schools.  From  internal  evi- 
dence, it  is  apparent  that  most  of  these  places  refer  to  the  use  of  the 
"America  First,''  poster  which  was  sent  out  for  the  first  time  in  the 
fall  of  1915  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  A  few  communities, 
however,  note  the  use  of  such  fordgn4anguage  posters  before  this 
present  year  (notably  FaU  River,  Fitchburg,  ajwi  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.).  Posters  are  placed  in  ''stores,  meat 
markets,  pool  rooms,  saloons,  and  factories''  (Madison,  Wis,),  on 
electric-light  poles  (Milwaukee,  Wis.),  and  in  street  cars  (Jackson, 
Mich.). 

Cooperating  committees  of  foreigners  are  called  upon  in  a  few 
instances  to  encourage  eveniog-school  attendance,  but  this  means  of 
publicity  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  been  neglected.  Neighborhood 
centers  in  pubhc  school  buildings  are  surprisingly  few.  One  super- 
intendent, who  fortunately  is  not  typical,  expresses  himself  very  for- 
cibly on  this  point:  ''We  do  not  encourage  foreigners'  societies  to 
meet  in  school  buildings.  Our  school  buildings  are  for  Americans 
only." 

(Children  in  the  public  schools  are  frequeaitiy  used  as  messengers 
to  carry  invitati<ms  to  parents  and  other  adult  members  of  their 
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households,  Chicago  havmg  distributed  400,000  handbiUs  by  this 
means  in  1914-15.  Church  cooperation  is  utiUzed  to  some  extent. 
In  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  instance: 

Announcements  are  niade  in  sill  the  churches  and  Sunday  schoob,  bemg  especially 
emphasized  in  Catholic  churches  by  request  of  the  bishop.  Announcements  are  also 
made  in  day  public  and  parochial  schools.  Circular  letters  are  sent  to  employe^rs, 
labor  organizations,  foreigners'  clubs  and  societies,  and  civic  clubs. 

In  Dimkirk,  N.  Y.,  ''notices  are  put  in  all  the  pay  rolls  in  the  city." 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  employs  a  home  visitor,  while  certain  Pennsylvania 
towns  (Cokeburg,  East  Pittsburgh,  and  Ford  City)  have  a  personal 
house-to-house  canvass  made  by  visitors  who  speak  the  language 
of  the  foreigners. 

So  far  as  is  known  seven  cities  and  towns  in  the  country  (Boston 
and  Waltham,  Mass.,  Providence  and  Warren,  R.  I.,  and  Manitowoc, 
Superior,  and  Two  Rivers,  Wis.)  utiUze  the  moving-picture  theaters 
to  show  shdes  announcing  their  evening  schools. 

In  Boston — 

posters  are  placed  on  the  dashboards  of  electric  cars.    Motion-picture  establishments 
announce  liie  opening  of  evening  schools,  local  and  foreign  newspapers  are  used  in. 
gaining  publicity,  individual  principals  circulate  notices  and  hiuidbills  printed  in 
the  various  languages,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  existing 
agencies  that  are  interested  in  the  training  of  immigrants  for  citizenship. 

The  extensive  and  successful  pubUcity  campaigns  carried  on  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  are  significant  of  what  can  be 
done. 

Detroit  is  a  typical  immigration  city.  Attracted  by  the  lure  of 
heavy  demands  for  labor  and  good  wages,  foreign  workmen  had 
flocked  there  by  the  scores  of  thousands.  Business  men  were  quick 
to  recognize  the  need  for  Americanizing  these  people,  and  they 
wisely  turned  to  the  evening  schools  as  the  means  for  accomphshing 
this  purpose.  Backed  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  a  city-wide 
campaign  was  opened,  with  cooperation  of  all  avaUj&bie  forces  as  the 
watchword.  Employers  of  labor,  churches,  priests  and  pastors, 
municipal  departments,  social  and  philanthropic  organizations,  em- 
ployment agencies,  clubs,  neighboring  educational  authorities,  inter- 
ested individuals,  the  foreign-language  and  the  Ehiglish  press,  all 
puUed  together.  As  a  first  result,  an  increase  of  153  per  cent  in  the 
registration  of  evening  schools  was  reported.  It  is  yet  too  early  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  effects  of  this  campaign.  Such 
initial  success,  however,  is  a  harbinger  of  greater  effectiveness  for  the 
future.* 

»  "Americanizing  a  City,"  a  pamphlet  prepared  for  the  Burean  of  Education  for  general  distribution, 
contains  an  account  of  the  Detroit  campaign. 
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COOPERATION  WITH  NATURALIZATION  AUTHORITIES. 

Much  work  remains  to  be  done  in  urging  the  schools  to  greater 
efforts  in  reaching  appUcants  for  naturalization  and  in  gathering 
them  into  the  evening  school.  A  few  places  send  the  regular  truant 
officer,  armed  with  the  Government  blanks,  to  the  homes  of  appU- 
cants for  naturalization.  These  applicants  are  thus  urged  through 
personal  solicitation  to  attend  the  night  school.  Ninety  days,  how- 
ever, is  far  too  short  a  time  to  accomplish  much  with  either  English 
or  citizenship  instruction.  Some  means  must  be  devised  of  catching 
these  prospective  citizens  earlier.  School  authorities  are  certainly 
derelict  in  looking  up  even  these  applicants  for  citizenship.  Only 
213  cities  out  of  438  reporting  on  this  point  make  any  definite  effort 
to  get  into  touch  with  the  applicants  for  naturalization,  and  these 
returns  cover  practically  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  country  which 
have  evening  schools  for  foreigners.  Some  (132)  state  definitely  that 
they  do  nothing  along  this  line,  while  the  others  (93)  fail  to  report. 
It  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  they,  too,  are  doing  nothing. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  to  bring  about  a 
•closer  cooperation  between  the  naturalization  courts  and  the  schools, 
results  are  still  far  from  satisfactory.  Fewer  than  20  per  cent  of 
these  438  cities  report  any  recognition  accorded  English  and  civics 
classes  by  naturalization  clerks.  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  school 
authorities  with  reference  to  the  practice  of  naturalization  clerks  in 
recognizing  school  work  is  somewhat  striking.  Some  confess  frankly 
that  they  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject,  while  others  disregard 
the  question,  the  inference  naturally  being  that  they  are  not  in  touch 
with  this  court  procedure. 

Los  Angeles,  on  the  other  hand,  has  developed  a  imique  cooperation 
with  the  naturalization  courts.  Every  applicant  who  attends  a 
citizenship  class  and  meets  a  certain  scholastic  standard  is  given  a 
certificate  which  is  recognized  by  the  naturalization  court.  Period- 
ically a  formal  welcome  is  given  to  the  new  citizens  under  the  auspices 
of  the  courts,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  board  of  education  and 
civic  and  patriotic  organizations.  With  the  judge  of  the  court  as 
presiding  officer,  each  naturalization  applicant  is  called  up  indi- 
vidually and  is  publicly  awarded  his  certificate  of  citizenship. 

There  is  need,  however,  for  wider  cooperation  between  the  courts 
of  naturalization  and  the  schools,  for  the  schools  can  be  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  the  court  officials  if  an  effective  plan  of  cooperation  can 
only  be  evolved. 

The  citizenship  reception  in  Philadelphia,  May,  1915,  at  which  the 
newly  naturalized  citizens  were  addressed  by  President  Wilson,  is 
still  fresh  in  people's  minds.  Other  cities  have  likewise  done  their 
part  in  holding  similar  gatherings  to  welcome  the  new  citizens,  and 
in  giving  them  some  realization  of  the  solemnity  of  the  step  they  are 
taking. 
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Table  1. — Fcrdgn-hom  while  population^  by  States^  vnth  per  cent  of  total  white  popw- 

lation^  census  of  1910. 


states. 


United  States. 


New  York 

PonnsTlvaxiia. . 

Illinois 

Massachusetts. 
New  Jersey — 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Minolta 

California • 

Wisconsin 

Connecticut... 

Iowa 

Washington... 

Texas 

Missouri 

Rhode  Island.. 

Nebraska 

Indiana 

North  Dakota. 

Kansas 

Colorado 

Maine 

Maryland 

Oregon 


Number. 

Percent. 

13,345,645 

16.3 

2,729,272 

3a4 

1,436,719 

19.3 

1,202,560 

21.8 

1,051,050 

31.6 

658,188 

26.9 

597,245 

12.8 

595,524 

21.4 

513,010 

26.4 

517,250 

22.9 

512,560 

22.1 

328,750 

29.9 

273,484 

12.4 

2!1,197 

21.7 

239,984 

7.6 

228,896 

7.3 

178,026 

33.4 

175,865 

14.9 

159,322 

6.0 

156,158 

27.4 

155,190 

8.3 

126,851 

16.2 

110, 133 

14.9 

101,174 

9.8 

103,001 

15.7 

States. 


South  DsOcota 

New  Hampshire 

Montana 

Utah 

West  Virginia 

Louisiana 

Vermont , 

Arizona 

Idaho 

Oklahoma 

Kentucky 

Florida 

Wyoming 

Virginia 

District  of  Columbia. 

New  Mexico 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Nevada 

Delaware 

Arkansas , 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

South  Carolina 

North  Carolina 


Number,  i  Percent. 


100,628 

17.8 

96,558 

22.5 

91,644 

25.4 

63,393 

17.3 

57,072 

4.9 

51,782 

6.5 

49,861 

14.1 

46,824 

27.3 

40,427 

12.7 

40,084 

2.8 

40,053 

2.0 

33,842 

7.6 

27,118 

19.8 

28,628 

1.9 

24,351 

10.3 

22,654 

7.4 

18,956 

1.6 

18,459 

1.1 

17,999 

24.2 

17,420 

10.2 

16,909 

1.5 

15,072 

1.1 

9,389 

1.2 

6,054 

.9 

5,942 

.4 

Table  2. — lUiUracy  among  foreign-horn  whites y  with  per  cent  cf  total  foreign-bom  white 

population^  census  of  1910, 

[Figures  for  10  years  of  age  and  over.] 


States. 


Number. 

Percent. 

1,650,361 

12.7  1 

362,065 

13.7 

279,668 

20.1 

129,412 

12.7 

117,571 

10.1 

93,551 

14.7 

67,295 

3a  0 

66,887 

11.5 

54,113 

9.3 

50,292 

10.0 

49,202 

15.4 

43,662 

8.7 

40,627 

7.6 

29,781 

17.3 

25,639 

9.2 

22,631 

10.1 

18,300 

11.7 

16,894 

6.3 

14,394 

13.7 

13,897 

11.3 

13, 787 

10.5 

13,758 

31.6 

13,485 

14.5 

13,075 

23.9 

12,264 

7.1 

1 

Number. 


Percent. 


United  Gtatcs 

NewYork 

Pennsylvania. . . . 
Massachusetts . . . . 

Illinois 

New  Jersey 

Texas 

Ohio 

Michigan 

CaUfomia 

Connecticut 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Rhode  Island 

Virginia 

Missouri 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine 

Colorado 

Kansas 

Arizona 

New  Hampshire. . 
We«tVlrgtoia.... 
Nebraska 


Louisiana 

Maryland 

Washington 

North  Dakota 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Vermont 

Oregon 

South  Dakota :: 

Oklahoma 

Utah 

Florida 

Delaware 

Kentucky , 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Alabama 

District  of  Columbia 

Tennessee , 

Arkansas 

Mississippi 

Nevada 

Georgia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


12,086 

24.0 

12,047 

1L9 

11,233 

4.8 

9,474 

6.8 

8,445 

0.4 

6,580 
6,239 

31.0 

13.1 

^120. 

6.1 

4,896 

6.0 

3,828 

9.8 

3,636 

6.9 

3,390 

10.6 

3,359 

19.8 

3,300 

8.3 

2,742 

6.9 

2,548 

9.7 

2,063 

11.3 

1,944 

8.2 

1,488 

8.3 

1,466 
1,364 

8.9 

16.1 

1,344 

7.6 

875 

6.0 

477 

8.3 

399 

6.8 
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Table  3. — Inability  to  speak  English  among  fareign-bom  whites,  with  per  cent  of  total 
forexgn-hom  white  population,  census  of  1910. 

[Figures  for  10  years  of  age  and  over.] 


States. 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

2,953,011 

22.8 

597^012 

22.7  , 

466,826 

88.6 

266,557 

22.8 

171,014 

16.8 

163,722 

28.3 

15^861 

94.2 

125,765 

56.0 

120,666 

34.0 

102,286 

17.6 

89,850 

16.8 

74,706 

14.8 

64,201 

90.1 

40,731 

96.2 

37,747 

16.9 

37,16e 

18.8 

36,061 

21.6 

33,401 

92.8 

29,619 

17.1 

28,358 

21.5 

27,461 

60.3 

26,783 

98.8 

25,566 

10.9 

25,072 

67.8 

22,610 

18.4 

States. 


Number. 


Peroent. 


United  States. 


New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

Massachusetts — 

Ohio 

New  Jersey ■ 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

Micliigan. , 

Minnesota 

California 

Connecticut 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Iowa , 

Rhode  Island 

North  Dakota.... 

Nebraska 

Kansas , 

West  Virginia... 
New  Hampshire. 

Washington 

Arixona 

Colorado 


Maine 

South  Dakota 

Maryland 

Florida 

Montana 

Oregon 

New  Mexico 

Louisiana 

Vermont 

Utah 

Oklahoma 

Wyoming 

Idaho 

Delaware 

Virginia , 

Kentucky 

Nevada 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Tennessee , 

Mississippi , 

District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


19,589 

18,486 

17,544 

U,049 

18,  n8 

13,531 

11,776 

11,647 

8,343 

8,129 

7,976 

6,970 

6,805 

4,824 

8,968 

8,816 

8,557 

8,028 

2,741 

1,648 

1,491 

1,349 

958 

779 

447 


18.6 
18.8 
17.4 
43.7 
15.3 
13.4 
65.5 
22.9 
17.6 
13.1 
30.4 
22.6 
14.7 
28.5 
15.5 

9.6 
90.0 
16.6 
16.7 

9.9 
16.5 

5.7 

6w5 
13.6 

7.6 


Table  4. — School  attendance  among  foreignrhcrn  whites,  hy  age  groups,  census  1910, 


states. 


Total 
number. 


10  years  of 
•oeand 


15  years  of 
age  and 


21  years  of 


United  States. 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts 

nUnois 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Michigan 

California 

Connecticut 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Bhode  Island 

Texas 

Washington 

North  DakoU 

Missouri 

Maine 

Iowa 

Colorado 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Kansas 

South  Dakota. 

Oregon 

Vermont 

Aritona 

Montana 

UUh 

West  Virghiia. 

Florida 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Virginia 

District  of  Columbia 

New  Mexico 

Idaho 

Alabama. 


651,906 


446,745 


188,258 


187,034 

69,257 

57.490 

50,451 

35,001 

26,442 

25  281 

19,203 

17,563 

17,469 

15,889 

10,286 

10,176 

9,679 

9,494 

7,834 

7,165 

6,755 

5,927 

5,528 

6,«02 

6,210 

5,015 

4,538 

3,644 

3.416 

3.380 

2,788 

2,716 

2,520 

2,259 

1,838 

i.ns 

1,554 
1,334 
1,195 
1.166 
1,128 
897 


181,541 

46,640 

40,404 

82,402 

23,016 

16,987 

17,874 

13,406 

11,536 

12,574 

10,897 

7,188 

7714 

6,888 

7,326 

5,128 

4,871 

4,578 

4,090 

8,780 

8,827 

3,865 

8,328 

3,168 

2,766 

2,407 

2,248 

1,886 

1,906 

1,796 

1,448 

1,302 

1,201 

1  153 

038 

886 

773 

819 

623 


43,403 

10,804 

14,117 

9,153 

6,036 

4,343 

6,328 

4,716 

8,117 

4,948 

3,934 

1,746 

3.300 

9,848 

3,568 

1,543 

1,409 

1  785 

1,361 

1,419 

936 

1,179 

1,031 

1,066 

1,105 

930 

664 

423 

697 

629 

860 

846 

876 

434 

814 

897 

348 

333 

187 


35,614 


9,603 
2,894 
3,976 
8,463 
1,766 
1,184 
1,357 
1,146 
690 
1,640 

479 
413 

564 
535 
567 
210 

on 

305 

509 

150 

5.?7 

439 

*« 

800 

243 

70 

37 

161 

183 

80 

91 

SI 

101 

73 

161 

96 

81 

44 
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Table  4. — School  attendance  among  foretgn-horn  white$,  by  age  groups^  census  1910 — 

Continued. 


St«t«s. 


Total 
number. 


10  years  of 

age  and 

over. 


IS  years  of 

age  and 

over. 


21  years  of 

age  and 

over. 


Kentuolcy 

Tennessee 

W^yoming 

Georgia 

Delaware 

Arkansas 

Miaeis^ppi 

North  Carolina. 

Nevada 

South  Carolina. 


839 
8iS 
721 
627 
539 
871 
303 
283 
222 


631 
622 
538 
536 
417 
392 
265 
232 
197 
163 


274 
2S6 
166 
206 

88 
152 

98 


54 


121 
51 
47 
55 
28 
43 
26 
18 
24 
13 


Table  5. — Foretgn-bom  whites:  Number  unable  to  speak  English^  illiterate j  and  attend- 
ing school  J  by  age  groups  for  the  United  States  as  a  wnole^  census  1910, 


Age  limits. 


Unable 
totpealc 


nuterate. 


Attending 
school. 


10  yean  and  over 
15  years  and  over 
21  yeaci  and  over 


2,953,011 
2,806,606 
2,965,612 


1,680,861 
1,667,677 
1,546,535 


446,745 
188,253 
85,614 


The  large  majority  of  those  unable  to  speak  English  and  the  illit- 
erate are  found  in  the  "  over  21  years  of  age ''  group.  The  number  in 
the  same  group  attending  school  is  almost  insignificant. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washinfftoriy  August  21^  1916. 
Sir:  I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  the  report  of  the  survey  of  State  higher 
educational  institutions  of  Iowa,  made  under  my  direction  for  the 
Iowa  State  Board  of  Education  by  the  following  committee  ap- 
pointed by  me  for  that  purpose : 

Dr.  James  R.  AngeU.  dean  of  the  faculties  of  liberal  arts,  literature,  and 

science  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Dr.  Kendric  C.  Babcock,  dean  of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  of  the 

University  of  Illinois. 
Dr.  Liberty  H.  BaUey,  formerly  director  of  the  Ne.w  York  State  Ck>llege  of 

Agriculture. 
Dr.  HoUis  Godfrey,  president  of  Drexel  Institute,  PhUadelphia. 
Dr.  Raymond  M.  Hughes,  president  of  Miami  University. 
Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  in  home  economics,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education.  Bureau  of  Education 

(chairman). 

This  report  and  the  conclusions  in  the  form  of  constructive  recom- 
mendations were  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  members  of  the 
survey  committee  and  approved  by  me. 

The  publication  of  this  and  reports  of  somewhat  similar  surveys 
made  by  this  bureau  should  tend  toward  the  establishment  of 
more  definite  standards  hi  the  various  fields  of  education  and  the 
formation  of  certain  national  policies  which  may  gradually  be 
adopted,  always  of  course  with  necessary  local  modifications, 
throughout  the  country. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Cl.\xton, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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STATE  HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  OP  IOWA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  latter  part  of  February,  1915,  the  Iowa  State  Board  of 
Cducati(m  requested  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
education  in  the  preparation  of  a  budget  for  the  three  State  hi^er 
institutions  under  the  board's  control.  The  invitation  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  in  addition  to  rehearsing  the  recent  history 
of  the  Iowa  State  institutions  and  suggesting  the  matters  on  which 
advice  was  desired,  stated  specifically : 

That  the  State  board  of  education  has  no  desire  to  reopen  the  coordination 
question  in  the  sense  of  combining  the  colleges  of  engineering  and  home 
economics  as  organized  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  and  the  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  or  the  abandonment  of  the  college 
courses  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  CJollege;  but  the  Iowa  State  Board  of 
PMucation  would  like  to  know  whether  it  would  be  possible,  without  resorting 
to  such  radical  action  as  mentioned  above,  to  reduce  duplications. 

It  was  the  board's  expectation  that  the  necessary  examination  of 
the  institutions  and  study  of  their  needs  might  be  made  during 
the  academic  year  1914-15. 

The  importance  of  the  task,  together  with  other  engagements  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  his  subordinates,  made  it  seem 
unwise  to  undertake  the  enterprise  within  the  period  contemplated 
by  the  board.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  was  convinced  that 
such  an  investigation  should  be  made  with  due  deliberation.  He  ac- 
cordingly informed  the  board  of  his  inability  to  assume  the  direction 
of  it  until  the  following  autumn. 

On  May  15,  1915,  a  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  at  Des  Moines, 
which  was  attended  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  Dean 
K.  C.  Babcock,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  special  collaborator 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  At  this  meeting  formal  sanction  for 
the  survey  of  the  three  State  institutions  was  voted  by  the  board 
and  a  memorandum  furnished  of  the  questions  upon  which  infor- 
mation and  counsel  were  especially  desired.  The  following  reso- 
lutions were  passed : 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education  hereby  requests 
Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  under  this  board,  said  survey  to  be  made  according 
to  the  plans  suggested   by  the  commissioner,  who  is  hereby   authorized   to 
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employ  such  assistance  as  he  deems  necessary,  the  amount  of  compensation  for 
such  assistants  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  commissioner  and  the  board ;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  president  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Bduca* 
tion  and  the  finance  committee  be  authorized  to  represent  the  board  in  all  mut- 
ters relating  to  the  survey ;  and  that  the  conmilssioner  be  requested  to  maKe 
a  report  of  said  survey,  to  the  State  board  of  education,  not  lute^  than 
March  1st,  1916. 

In  its  memorandum  to  the  commissioner,  the  board  i-equested  that 
inquiry  be  made  into  the  following  matters: 

1.  The  duplication  in  courses  in  education  and  psychology  between 
the  State  university  and  the  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  courses  in  liberal  arts  are  offered  at  the 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

3.  The  advisability  of  giving  courses  in  journalism  at  the  State 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  and  the  desirability  of 
establishing  a  school  of  journalism,  with  a  recommendation  as  to 
its  location. 

4.  The  status  of  graduate  work  at  each  of  the  three  State  institu- 
tions, with  the  expression  of  an  opinion  by  the  investigators  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  preventing  duplication  in  this  department. 

5.  The  feasibility  of  consolidating  the  extension  work  of  the 
three  State-supported  institutions. 

6.  The  adequacy  of  the  buildings,  and  the  economy  exercised  in 
their  use,  at  the  State  university,  the  State  college  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts,  and  the  State  teachers  college.  Specifically  the 
opinion  of  the  investigators  was  requested  as  to  whether  a  general 
library  and  auditorium,  or  a  botany  and  geology  building,  should 
be  provided  at  the  State  university  within  the  next  biennium. 

7.  The  best  avenues  of  expansion  of  the  State  university  and  the 
State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  advisability  of  adding  new  colleges  or  departments  to 
meet  present  or  future  educational  needs  of  the  State.  The  investi- 
gators were  asked  especially  for  a  recommendation  concerning  the 
establishment  of  a  college  of  commerce. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  believed  that  such  an  inquiry 
could  best  be  imdertaken  by  a  group  of  persons  whose  training  and 
experience  would  fit  them  to  deal  with  general  administrative  prob- 
lems in  higher  education  in  a  constructive  way,  and  who  as  individ- 
uals might  respectively  bring  special  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the 
definite  questions  raised  in  the  board's  memorandum.  He  therefore 
appointed,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  education,  the 
following  persons  to  act  as  a  survey  commission : 

Dr.  James  R.  Angell,  dean  of  the  faculties  of  liberal  arts,  literature,  and 
science  of  the  University  of  Cliicago. 

Dr.  Kendrlc  C.  Babcocli,  dean  of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 
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Dr.  Liberty  H.  Bailey,  formerly  director  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 

AgricQlture. 
Mra  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  in  home  economics,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  president  of  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia   (consulting 

member). 
Dr.  Raymond  M.  Hughes,  president  of  Miami  University. 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education.  Bureau  of  Education 

(chairman). 

The  commission  was  organized  in  July.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  certain  of  its  members  devoted  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  printed  material  bearing  upon  the  Iowa  situation.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  furnished  summaries  of  various  documents 
and  statistical  compilations,  which  were  circulated  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission. 

The  commission  met  on  the  6th  of  October  in  the  oflSce  of  the 
Conmiissioner  of  Education  at  Washington  and  outlined  the  plan  of 
the  survey.  In  addition  to  the  questions  raised  by  the  board  of 
education  in  the  memorandmn  already  mentioned,  it  was  determined 
to  study  with  some  care  certain  phases  of  administrative  efficiency, 
especially  those  relating  to  the  amount  of  teaching  carried  by  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  the  size  of  classes,  the  standards  of  admission  and 
promotion  in  the  three  institutions  and  their  enforcement,  and  the 
machinery  of  general  administration.  Sanction  for  this  extension 
of  the  field  of  the  inquiry  was  found  in  the  statement  presented 
by  the  board  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  connection 
with  its  original  invitation  to  him  (mentioned  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  this  introduction)  to  undertake  the  survey.  As  essential 
to  a  proper  estimate  of  the  present  status  and  future  development 
of  the  State-supported  institutions,  the  commission  decided  to  con- 
sider the  whole  field  of  higher  education  in  Iowa.  The  several  topics 
to  be  studied  were  apportioned  to  subcommittees  of  the  commission, 
the  appointments  to  these  subcommittees  being  based  upon  what  was 
felt  to  be  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  each  member  of  the  commission 
developed  through  previous  administrative  or  teaching  experience. 

Before  proceeding  to  study  the  institutions  on  the  ground,  the 
commission  issued  through  the  Bureau  of  Education  detailed  in- 
quiries to  the  presidents,  registrars,  deans,  and  directors  of  the  de- 
partments having  to  do  with  the  questions  under  investigation. 
The  material  thus  collected  was  summarized  in  part  at  the  Bureau 
of  Education  and  in  part  at  the  offices  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission who  are  not  connected  with  the  bureau. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  also  prepared  a  letter  of  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  educational  needs  of  the  State,  which,  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  State  board  of  education,  was  sent  to  presidents 
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of  chambers  of  commerce,  heads  of  granges,  newspaper  editors, 
superintendents  of  schools,  and  certain  other  citizens  of  distinction* 
One  hundred  and  forty-one  replies  were  received.  The  text  of  the 
letter  follows: 

Depabtmknt  of  thk  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington,  October  18,  1915. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  At  the  request  of  the  Iowa  State  Board,  of  Education  the 
United  States  Ck>mmissioner  of  Eklucation  has  appointed  a  surrey  commission 
to  malce  a  report  upon  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  tliree  State-supported 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

It  would  he  of  great  assistance  to  the  commission  to  learn  from  represen- 
tative citizens  and  from  influential  organizations  the  opinion  of  the  State 
regarding  the  efficiency  of  organization  and  management  of  these  institutiims, 
the  wisdom  of  their  educational  policies,  the  possible  avenues  of  waste  through 
unnecessary  duplication,  and  the  most  profitable  lines  for  their  future  de- 
velopment. I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  address  to  me,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  commission,  a  brief  statement  which  will  cover  the  following 
points: 

1.  In  your  judgment  is  each  of  the  three  higher  institutions  occupying  fully 
and  exclusively  the  sphere  which  properly  belongs  to  it? 

2.  Are  there  general  defects  in  policy  or  management  of  any  one  of  the 
institutions  which  have  prevented  its  proper  development  or  disturbed  the 
balance  which  would  prevail  between  three  State  schools  founded  for  three 
distinct  purposes? 

3.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  maintain  the  State  institutions  of  higher 
education  on  a  sound  and  generous  basis,  providing  from  time  to  time  for 
their  physical  expansion  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  complexity  of  higher 
education  and  with  the  possible  growth  of  the  State? 

4.  Would  you  suggest  any  new  activities,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  State  which  any  one  of  the  institutions  should  take  up?- 

5.  In  your  opinion  what  occupations  and  Industries  promise  to  be  most  im- 
portant to  Iowa  in  the  near  future?  Is  there  already  ample  provision  for 
training  in  these  lines;  or  should  the  State-supported  higher  institutions  give 
special  attention  to  the  development  of  training  in  some  of  them? 

The  commission  desires  the  frankest  expression  of  opinion  on  these  sub- 
jects and  on  any  others  that  you  may  care  to  discuss.  Your  communication 
will  be  regarded  as  strictly  confidential. 

May  I  urge  you  to  reply  In  the  inclosed  penalty  envelope  not  later  than 
November  1st. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner, 

In  issuing  the  letter  the  commission  had  two  ends  in  view.  First, 
it  desired  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  leading  citizens  of  the  State 
toward  the  State's  higher  institutions,  to  construct  for  itself  the 
atmospheric  setting  of  these  institutions.  Second,  it  wished  to  secure 
the  opinion  of  those  citizens  of  Iowa  best  informed  and  best  qualified 
to  speak  concerning  the  probable  future  development  of  the  State 
and  the  new  or  enlarged  educational  facilities  which  this  develop- 
ment might  demand.  Both  of  these  purposes  were  achieved.  Most 
of  the  replies  were  conscientiously  prepared.    Taken  together,  they 
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have  not  only  cast  much  light  on  the  whole  higher  educational 
dtuation,  but  they  have  revealed  in  a  striking  way  the  spirit  of  the 
State.    A  few  of  the  replies  are  truly  notable  documents. 

The  period  from  November  8th  to  November  19th  was  devoted  by 
the  commission  to  visiting  the  institutions.  President  Oodfrey  was 
represented  in  this  part  of  the  work  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Murray,  of  Drexel 
Institute.  The  commission  spent  four  days  at  Iowa  City,  two  at 
Cedar  Falls,  and  five  at  Ames.  The  procedure  during  these  visits 
was  in  brief  as  follows: 

After  a  preliminary  view  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  the  mem- 
bers of  the  c(Hnmission  separated  and  individually  or  in  groups  of 
two  interviewed  the  principal  officers  of  each  institution,  including 
as  many  heads  of  departments  as  possible.  Certain  of  the  members 
examined  with  care  the  educational  and  financial  records  and  all 
documents  relating  to  the  use  of  buildings.  At  the  State  university 
and  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  it  held  hear- 
ings attended  by  the  presidents,  deans,  and  certain  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  these  institutions.  At  the  State  teachers  college  it  held  a 
hearing  attended  by  the  president  and  the  head  of  the  department  of 
education,  who  is  also  the  director  of  study-center  work.  A  steno- 
graphic report  of  each  of  these  hearings  was  made  and  a  copy  given 
to  the  president  of  the  institution  concerned. 

On  ^e  17th  of  November  the  commission  had  an  audience  with 
(Jov.  Clarke,  discussing  with  him  the  more  important  features  of 
the  educational  situation.  Subsequently  the  members  called  upon 
Supt.  Deyoe  and  obtained  from  him  a  statement  of  the  relations 
between  the  department  of  public  instruction  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  State. 

On  the  18th  of  November  the  commission  met  with  the  State  board 
of  education  in  Des  Moines  and  discussed  certain  of  its  observations 
and  the  scope  of  its  report.  The  members  pointed  out  to  the  board 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  commission  should  be  allowed  to  exceed 
the  definite  limits  originally  laid  down  and  to  take  up  in  its  report 
other  matters  than  those  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  presented 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  May.  While  this  memorandum 
had  served  thus  far  as  a  guide  for  the  commission's  inquiries  and 
deliberations,  nevertheless  other  issues  had  constantly  obtruded 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  commission — ^issues  which  the 
members  had  come  to  believe  were  fundamental  to  the  situation,  and 
which  should  be  taken  into  account,  if  the  report  were  to  have  any 
value.  The  board  was  convinced  by  the  discussion  that,  to  render 
the  best  service,  the  commission  should  be  free  to  treat  any  parts  of 
the  educational  situation  in  Iowa  that  mi^t  be  necessary. 
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In  accordance  with  this  understanding,  the  commission  has  ven- 
tured upon  a  general  consideration  of  the  question  of  duplication. 
It  was  felt  that  recommendations  could  not  coiisistently  be  made 
regarding  the  prevention  of  duplication  in  certain  specified  lines, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  graduate  work,  without  account  being 
taken,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  whole  extensive  area  of  duplication. 
The  effort  has  been  to  show  that  almost  all  cases  of  duplicaticm  are 
symptoms  of  the  same  organic  defect,  and  that  these  symptoms  can 
not  be  permanently  remedied  by  a  series  of  small,  palliative  measures, 
but  only  by  action  designed  to  remove  the  defect  itself.  Certain 
principles  are  proposed  which  it  is  believed  will,  if  applied,  achieve 
the  desired  result.  The  commission  is  desirous  of  having  the  fact 
distinctly  understood,  however,  that  this  wider  discussion  is  under- 
taken wholly  on  the  commission's  own  initiative,  and  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  board  to  the  embodiment  of.it  in  the  report  was  obtained 
only  after  the  commission's  investigations  were  practically  finished. 
This  statement  is  made  in  order  that  the  position  of  the  board  in  the 
matter  may  not  be  misconstrued. 

The  commission  has  not  attempted  to  go  into  past  institutional 
difficulties  or  to  investigate  questions  of  legality.  The  members  have 
considered  it  their  duty  to  judge  educational  conditions  as  they 
found  them,  to  determine  the  status  of  each  institution  as  now  de« 
veloped,  and  to  recommend  policies  and  administrative  readjustments 
which  tiiey  believe  to  be  right  in  principle,  which  have  the  sanction 
of  practice  in  other  progressive  States,  and  which  the  commission 
thinks  will  solve  Iowa's  most  vexed  educational  difficulties. 

To  restore  and  preserve  peace  between  the  State  higher  schools,  to 
facilitate  a  harmonious  evolution  of  the  State's  higher  educational 
system  and  of  each  of  its  parts — ^these  are  the  ends  which  tiie  State 
itself  seeks.  They  are  the  ends  which  the  commission  has  held 
constantly  in  view.  If  the  commission's  advice  seems  to  tiie  board 
and  to  the  people  of  Iowa  worth  adopting,  and  if  it  is  found  that 
existing  laws  interfere  with  such  adoption,  the  remedy  is  to  change 
the  laws;  but  the  commission  offers  no  definite  recommendations  as 
to  legislation. 

On  the  19th  of  November  the  commissicm  disbanded  in  Des  Moines, 
two  of  its  members  visiting  before  their  return  certain  of  the  officials 
of  privately  supported  higher  institutions  in  the  State  and  three 
high  schools  of  different  types.  The  composition  of  the  report,  to 
which  each  member  contributed  one  or  more  sections,  occupied  the 
following  ei^t  weeks.  A  brief  of  the  findings  of  fact  upon  which 
each  of  the  secticms  of  the  report  was  based  was  sent  to  the  officers 
of  each  of  the  institutions  with  the  request  that  any  inaccuracies  of 
statement  be  corrected.    The  facts,  therefore,  upon  which  the  final 
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report  of  the  commission  rests  have  been  attested  by  the  persons  best 
qualified  to  speak  oonoeming  them.  For  the  interpretation  of  these 
facts,  which  is  its  chief  business,  the  c<Hnmission  takes  entire  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  commission  met  in  Washington  January  3,  4,  and  5,  1916, 
discussed  the  final  form  of  the  report,  and  decided  upon  certain 
minor  revisions.^  The  separate  ccmtributions  were  tiien  edited  and 
combined  in  a  single  document  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  apparent  to  any  student  of  education  that 
the  survey  does  not  cover  all  matters  of  interest  and  importance  re- 
lating to  the  management  of  the  State  higher  institutions.  Depart- 
mental organization,  for  instance,  receives  very  limited  treatment. 
The  only  phase  of  student  life  touched  upon  is  the  housing  of  women 
students.  No  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  quality  of  class- 
room instruction  or  the  professional  equipment  and  standing  of 
members  of  the  three  faculties.  Indeed,  there  are  a  score  of  topics 
which  would  doubtless  offer  profitable  fields  for  investigation  which 
the  commission  did  not  consider.  Smne  of  these  are  mentioned 
later  (see  pp.  112, 124).  Several  others  upon  which  the  commission 
gathered  extensive  data  are  not  included  in  tins  report.  The  con- 
tents of  the  report,  and  in  a  general  way  the  commission's  investiga- 
tions, were  determined  by  two  considerations.  The  first  of  these  was 
Iowa's  complex  adminig^rative  problem,  the  problem  of  organizing 
the  component  parts  of  its  higher  educational  system  so  that  they 
will  work  cooperatively,  harmoniously,  without  mutual  interference, 
and  with  the  minimum  of  waste  for  the  common  welfare  of  the  State. 
The  second  was  the  board's  memorandum,  which  raised  certain  defi- 
nite questions  upon  which  advice  was  desired.  The  commission  now 
reports  on  each  of  these  questions,  although  it  has  thought  best  to 
discuss  them  in  a  different  order  from  that  suggested  by  the  board. 

The  commission  takes  this  opportunity  to  record  its  grateful 
recognition  of  the  courtesy  and  cordiality  with  which  it  has  every- 
where been  met.  Not  only  the  members  of  the  board  of  education 
and  the  finance  committee,  but  also  all  the  officials  with  whom  it 
came  in  contact  at  each  of  the  three  institutions  have  manifested  an 
eagerness  to  cooperate  and  a  keen  desire  to  spare  it  trouble  or  delay. 
The  burden  imposed  by  some  of  the  commission's  inquiries  has  been 
heavier  than  would  probably  be  guessed  by  those  not  familiar  with 
educational  investigations.  The  principal  weight  of  it  has  fallen  on 
the  recording  and  reporting  officers,  yet  these  officers  have  in  every 
case  gathered  the  information  requested  promptly  and  cheerfully. 
The  frank  and  friendly  spirit  in  which  all  three  faculties  have  re- 

1  It  Is  worth  recording  that  the  commission  has  nerer  had  a  divided  vote.  Every 
recommendation  In  the  report  has  been  carried  unanimously. 
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ceived  the  commissi  on  has  transformed  what  might  have  been  an 
arduous  though  interesting  task  into  a  delightful  experience  upon 
which  every  member  of  the  commission  will  look  back  with  satisfac- 
tion. 

On  February  15  and  16  the  chairman  and  two  other  members  of 
the  commission  met  the  State  board  of  education  in  Des  Moines  and 
submitted  a  preliminary  draft  of  the  report.  The  purpose  of  this 
conference  was  to  determine  whether  there  appeared  in  the  report 
any  errors  in  statement  of  fact  concerning  those  matters  of  which 
the  board  has  special  knowledge.  A  few  minor  changes  in  the  phras- 
ing of  portions  of  the  report  were  made  as  the  result  of  the  meeting, 
but  no  changes  in  the  substance  of  the  recommendations.  No  recom- 
mendaticms  were  added  and  none  were  eliminated. 

On  February  23  the  report  was  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  As  the  result  of  a  conference  between  him  and  two 
members  of  the  commission  on  February  26  one  recommendation 
was  slightly  modified. 

On  February  28  the  chairman  and  two  members  of  the  commission 
met  with  the  presidents  of  the  three  institutions  in  Chicago  and  put 
before  them  the  same  preliminary  draft  of  the  report  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  State  board  of  education.  The  purpose  of 
this  conference  was  similar  to  that  of  the  meeting  in  Des  Moines  on 
the  15th  and  16th  of  the  month.  The  commission  wished  to  be  sure 
that  no  misstatements  of  fact  remained  through  inadvertence  in  the 
document.  During  the  course  of  the  conference  the  presidents  were 
informed  of  the  changes  in  phraseology  adopted  as  the  result  of  the 
earlier  conference.  In  all  cases  these  changes  met  with  their  ap- 
proval. The  presidents  in  turn  suggested  certain  other  modifica- 
tions not  affecting  the  structure  of  the  report,  which  the  commission 
was  ready  to  adopt.  In  addition,  it  appeared  that  certain  minor 
recommendations  relating  to  the  provisions  for  physical  training 
for  women  at  the  State  teachers  college  were  based  upon  an  erro- 
neous conception  of  the  actual  conditions.  These,  together  with  the 
discussion  relating  to  them  in  the  body  of  the  report,  were  eliminated. 

On  March  17,  after  the  changes  mentioned  had  been  reported  to 
the  other  members  of  the  commission  and  had  received  their  ap- 
proval, the  manuscript  of  the  report  was  turned  over  to  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  bureau.  A  synopsis 
of  the  report  was  also  prepared  and,  simultaneously  with  the  ap- 
pearance in  print  of  the  full  document,  was  sent  to  tiie  Iowa  State 
Board  of  Education  for  publication  in  the  daily  press. 
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Chapter  I. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  IOWA,  WITH  INCIDENTAL  REFER- 
ENCE TO  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


BOARDS  AND  STATE  AUTHORITIES. 

Control  of  public  higher  and  secondary  education  in  Iowa  is  vested 
in  several  boards  and  officials,  whose  functions  are  prescribed  by  act 
of  legislature.  These  are  the  State  board  of  education,  created  in 
1909,  the  finance  committee  of  the  State  board  of  education,  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tional examiners.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
is  authorized  by  law  to  appoint  a  State  inspector  of  normal  train- 
ing in  high  schools  and  private  and  denominational  schools  and  State 
inspectors  of  graded  and  high  schools.  The  State  board  of  educa- 
tion appoints  the  State  inspector  of  secondary  schools,  and  cooper- 
ates with  the  institutions  under  its  control  in  the  appointment  of  a 
board  on  secondary  school  relations. 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  State  board  of  education  consists  of  nine  members  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  terms  of  six  years  and  serving  without  compen- 
sation, save  for  a  small  per  diem  to  cover  the  expenses  of  travel.  It 
is  charged  with  the  government  of  the  State  university,  the  college 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  the  teachers  college,  and  the  school 
for  the  blind,  and  its  powers  extend  to  the  appointment  of  all  officers 
and  employees  of  these  institutions  and  the  fixing  of  their  salaries. 
It  directs  the  expenditure  of  all  State  money  appropriated  to  the 
institutions,  and  submits  biennially  to  the  legislature  estimates  of 
appropriations  needed  for  their  future  support. 

PINANCB  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  board  is  assisted  in  its  management  of  the  State  higher  insti- 
tutions by  a  finance  committee  of  three,  appointed  by  the  board  itself 
from  outside  its  membership,  which  performs  the  functions  of  an 
executive  committee  of  the  board.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the 
finance  committee  are  only  vaguely  defined  in  the  act  authorizing 
its  appointment.  Its  members  receive  a  salary  of  $8,500  a  year  each, 
and  are  expected  to  devote  all  their  time  to  duties  assigned  them  in 
connection  with  the  higher  institutions.  They  are  required  to  visit 
each  institution  each  month  and  familiarize  themselves  with  its 
work.    The  secretary  of  the*committee  acts  as  secretary  of  the  board. 
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THE  INSPECTOR  OP  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Shortly  after  its  creation  in  1909,  the  State  board  of  education  es- 
tablished the  office  of  inspector  of  secondary  schools.  This  official 
continues  under  the  direction  of  the  board  the  practice  carried  on  for 
some  years  previously  by  the  university.  He  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  visiting  such  high  schools  in  the  State  as  desire  to  be  accredited  ^ 
by  the  State  higher  institutions,  and  passes  upon  their  equipment 
and  standards. 

THE  BOARD  OP  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  RELATIONS. 

The  inspector  of  secondary  schools  is  chairman  of  the  board  on 
secondary-school  relations,  consisting,  besides  himself  and  his  assist- 
ants, of  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  each  of  the  three  State  higher 
institutions  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  institution  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  board  of  education.  The  board  on  secondary- 
school  relations  considers  and  submits  to  the  faculties  of  the  three 
institutions  recommendations  on  all  matters  respecting  the  standards 
to  govern  the  accrediting  of  schools.  These  recommendations  become 
operative  when  approved  by  the  three  faculty  bodies.* 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  presides  over 
the  department  of  public  instruction,  is  appointed  by  the  governor 
for  a  term  of  four  years  and  receives  a  salary  of  $4,000.  This  official 
has  general  supervision  and  control  over  the  rural,  graded,  and  high 
schools  of  the  State  and  over  all  other  State  and  public  schools, 
except  those  under  the  direction  of  the  State  board  of  education  or 
the  State  board  of  control.*  Among  his  legally  prescribed  duties  are 
the  classification  of  the  various  public  schools  and  the  formulation 
of  suitable  courses  of  study  for  them.  As  it  relates  to  the  high 
schools,  this  classification  is  especially  important,  for  on  it  depends 
the  right  of  three  types'  of  schools  to  claim  State  or  district  subsidies. 
Children  of  rural  sections  which  do  not  maintain  high  schools  may 
attend  high  schools  in  neighboring  districts,  the  home  district  paying 
their  tuition  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per  month.    To  collect  this  tuition 

^  An  accredited  school  is  one  whose  standards  and  equipment  have  been  approved  bj 
the  agents  of  a  higher  institution  (generally  the  State  university)  and  whose  graduates 
are  accepted  for  entrance  by  that  institution  without  examination. 

*  In  1909  the  State  board  of  education  appointed  a  committee  of  15,  representing  the 
faculties  of  the  three  State  higher  institutions,  to  agree  upon  a  common  basis  for  the 
relationship  between  the  public  high  schools  and  the  State  institutions.  Upon  recom- 
mendation of  this  committee,  uniform  entrance  requirements  were  adopted  for  similar 
courses  at  all  three  institutions,  and  it  was  agreed  that  no  one  of  the  institutions  should 
change  its  entrance  requirements  without  notice  to  the  others. 

*This  body  has  charge  of  the  institutions  for  the  defective,  delinquent,  and  invalided. 
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for  outside  pupils,  a  high  school  must  be  approved  by  the  State 
department  of  public  in^ruction.  Stute  aid  to  the  amount  of  $750 
per  annum  is  granted  to  high  schools  which  maintain  courses  for 
the  training  of  rural  teachers  satisfactory  to  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  The  same  amount  is  also  granted  to  consoli- 
dated schools  offering  courses  in  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and 
manual  training  which  are  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

INSPECTORS  OP  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OP  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION. 

To  assist  him  in  determining  the  eligibility  of  these  three  classes 
of  schools  for  approval  and  to  aid  in  the  general  work  of  supervision, 
the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  appoints,  under  the 
law,  an  inspector  of  normal  training  in  high  schools  and  private  and 
denominational  schools,  also  one  and  not  to  exceed  three  inspectors  of 
graded  and  high  schools. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATIONAL  EXAMINERS. 

The  State  board  of  educational  examiners  controls  the  certification 
of  teachers.  It  is  composed  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  who  acts  as  chairman,  the  president  of  the  university, 
the  president  of  the  State  teachers'  college,  and  two  other  persons 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  of  four  years.  The  acts  defining 
the  powers  and  functions  of  this  board  specify  in  some  detail  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  issuance  of  different  classes  of  teachers' 
certificates.  The  board  is  authorized  to  accept  graduation  from 
regular  collegiate  courses  in  the  State  higher  institutions  and  other 
institutions  within  and  without  the  State  judged  of  equal  rank,  as 
evidence  that  a  teacher  possesses  the  scholarship  and  professional 
fitness  for  a  State  certificate.  For  a  first-class  certificate,  however, 
collegiate  courses  amounting  to  14  hours  in  education  and  6  hours  in 
psychology  are  required. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  IOWA. 

The  population  of  Iowa  was  2,231,853  in  1900,  and  2,221,755  in 
1914.  In  the  interval  it  has  risen  slightly  and  dropped  again.  Re- 
ports made  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  showed  that  there  were  51,828 
pupils  enrolled  in  public  and  private  high  schools  and  in  the  pre- 
paratory departments  connected  with  higher  institutions  in  1914. 
This  represents  a  gain  of  approximately  18,000  in  14  years,  without 
any  gain — ^indeed  in  the  face  of  a  slight  loss — in  the  population. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  secondary-school  enrollment  has  also  been 
substantially  constant  throughout  the  period.  These  facts  are  ex- 
41817*— 16 2 
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hibited  graphically  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (diagram  1),  whidi 
shows  the  curve  of  secondary-school  enrollment  from  1895  to  1914 
applied  to  the  curve  of  population.    All  but  a  small  portion  of  this 
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DiAOEAM  1. — Secondary  students  and  population. 


increased  enrollment  has  occurred  in  the  public  high  schools.  In 
1900,  for  instance,  13  per  cent  of  the  secondary-school  pupils  were 
in  private  secondary  schools  or  the  preparatory  departments  of 
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colleges;  in  1914  cmly  11.5  per  cent  were  in  other  than  public  sec- 
ondary schools,  the  gain  in  enrollment  during  the  14  years  being 
but  996. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  period  from  1900  to 
1914  there  was  a  slight  gain  in  the  relative  number  of  students  in  the 
graduating  classes  of  secondary  schools.    In  1900,  12.9  per  cent  of 
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DUGRAM  2. — Graduates  of  secondary  schools. 


the  total  secondary-school  enrollment  was  in  the  senior  year.  In 
1914  the  percentage  was  14.2.  The  curve  illustrating  the  numerical 
increase  in  students  in  the  graduating  classes  of  secondary  schools 
is  shown  in  diagram  2. 
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The  increa49e  in  public  secondary  education  is  not  phenomenaL^ 
Indeed  the  appended  table  (Table  1)  indicates  that  a  number  of  other 
States  have  outstripped  Iowa  in  the  rate  of  gain.  Those  States  were 
selected  for  inclusion  in  the  table  which  were  known  to  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  secondary  education  in  the  past  15  years. 
But  Iowa  has  an  exceedingly  large  proportion  of  the  total  popula- 
tion receiving  secondary  education.  Only  one  State — ^Utah — reports 
a  greater  percentage  of  the  total  population  in  secondary  schools. 
Although  the  slight  flattening  of  the  curve  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years  in  diagram  1  indicates  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  Iowa  sec- 
ondary schools  is  now  a  little  slower,  nevertheless,  it  appears  that 
Iowa  must  contemplate  the  likelihood  of  having  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  its  total  population  in  secondary  schools  in  the  future 
and  of  being  called  upon  to  spend  yet  greater  sums  for  this  branch 
of  public  education.  Educationally  advanced  as  the  State  is  in 
comparison  with  many  others,  it  still  falls  far  short  of  realizing  the 
ideal  cherished  not  only  by  educators,  but  by  most  intelligent  citi- 
zens, namely,  the  provision  of  adequate  facilities  for  suitable  sec- 
ondary education  for  every  child  of  school  age. 

Table  1. — Percentage  of  change  in  population,  ichool  population^  and  secondary 
enrollment  in  certain  States  from  J895  to  1914. 

[Figuros  in  italic  indicate  percentage  of  loss;  other  flgoras,  percentage  of  gain.] 


Years. 


Iowa. 


If 


Georgia. 


Il 


II 


North  Carolina. 


ti 


Illinois. 


189&-1900 
1900-1906 
190&-1910 
1910-1914 


8.1 

7.2 

7.0 

.1 


d.4 

2.8 
7.0 
7.9 


34.7 
11. 
17. 
12.3 


13.4  13.4 

8.0  2.0 

8.5  3.4 

6.4  6.8 


7.S 
9.3 
85.2 
29.3 


10.2 
7.3 
8.6 
6.0 


10.2 
1.0 
2.1 

10.4 


12. 
5.6^ 
54. 
35.7 


8.8 
6.3 
1. 
8. 


10.7 
.7 
1.5 
i.9 


8.5 
16.6 
61.6 
22.1 


9. 

la 

6.0 
6.2 


9i9 

6.8 
S.f 
4.5 


S1.9 
10.8 
83.7 
17.6 


Years. 


Minnesota. 


Michigan. 


Washington. 


il 


iS 


California. 


Utah. 


9 

11 


1895-1900.. 
1900-1905.. 
1905-1910.. 
1910-1914.. 


7.7 
12.6 
5. 
6.7 


7.7 
14.3 
5.3 
1.8 


33. 
41.3 
45.0 
32. 


6.4 
7. 
9. 
5. 


7.4 
4.6 
9.7 
5.5 


27.3 
16.1 
20.1 
26. 


9.1 
15.5 
90.8 
23.3 


0.8 
39.3 
70.6 


65.1 
97.4 
111.7 


19.5  36.0 


6.8 
9.2 

46.7 

16. 


6.9 
5.1 
45.9 

75 


82.4 
65. 
46.0 
47.4 


4.5 
11.9 
20. 
11. 


4.5 
12.4 
20.6 

1.1 


S3.S 
32.4 

ao.9 

34.7 


^  For  cnrves  of  the  secondary-school  enrollment  in  Ohio,  see  Appendix. 
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Tabub  1. — Percentuge  of  change  in  population^  ichoot  population^  etc, — Ck>Qtd. 
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II 
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13.4 
10.2 
9.0 
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13.4 

7.0 
0.0 
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217 
94.9 
18.8 
34.1 


IS.  7 
8.7 

U.3 
8.6 


13.8 


02.4 


6.8     21.7 


9i4 


30.4 


8.9     24.3 


9.8 
6.8 
8.3 
6.6 


9.8 
1.5 
7. 
10. 6| 


33.6 
16. 
6. 
16.1 


13.3 

9|    8.9 

13.7 

7. 


13.6  26.2 

6.1  14.7 

13.6  31.8 

8.1  38.4 


8.3 
8.3 
11. 
7. 


8.2 
3.0 
4.6 
8.6 


33.4 
38.3 
31.3 
33.8 


The  public  secondary  schools,  which  enrolled  in  1914  between 
45,000  and  46,000  pupils,  may,  for  purposes  of  this  study,  be  divided 
into  three  classes:  Four-year  high  schools  accredited  by  the  State 
board  of  education;  four-year  high  schools  not  accredited  by  the 
board,  but  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  high  schools  approved  for  less  than  a  four-year  course. 
These  are  distributed  numerically  as  follows  : 

Accredited  high  schools 851 

Unaccredited,  but  approved,  four-year  high  schools 115 

High  schools  aM)roved  for  less  than  a  four-year  course 185 

In  addition  there  is  probably  a  small  group  of  unapproved  and 
unaccredited  high  schools,  some  of  which  carry  less  than  a  four-year 
course.^ 

It  is  apparent  that  a  considerable  majority  of  the  high  schools  of 
the  State  are  accredited  by  State  higher  institutions.  The  accredited 
schools  enroll  also,  as  might  be  expected,  a  disproportionately  large 
number  of  pupils.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  unaccredited  high 
schools  is  reported  as  less  than  5,000.*  About.  90  per  cent  of  the 
public  high-school  pupils  are,  therefore,  now  attending  schools 
equipped  to  prepare  for  the  best  institutions  of  college  grade.  More- 
over, 70  of  the  115  as  yet  unaccredited  four-year  high  schools  are 
striving  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  accredited  relation.  Iowa's 
secondary  school  system,  viewed  as  a  whole,  offers  a  channel  between 
elementary  and  higher  institutions  remarkably  free  from  obstruc- 
tion. It  has  undoubtedly  been  one  df  the  most  effective  agencies 
in  the  popularizing  of  higher  education.  Indeed,  a  mere  statistical 
summary  shows  that  the  State  has  gone  far  toward  the  creation  of 
a  thorou^ly  coordinated  State  system  of  public  education. 

As  has  generally  been  the  case  throughout  the  United  States,  the 
public  institutions  which  have  received  least  material  support  and 

>  In  spite  of  repeated  requests  made  to  the  responsible  officials,  the  commission  has 
been  unable  to  secure  any  accurate  and  complete  numerical  summary  of  tbe  high-school 
opportunities  In  Iowa.  It  has  been  obliged  to  rely  for  many  items  on  the  returns  made 
f««n«ny  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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the  smallest  amount  of  service  from  educational  leaders  have  been 
the  schools  in  small  rural  communities,  both  the  elementary  and  the' 
high  schools.  The  commission  has  had  no  opportunity  to  study 
elementary  education  in  Iowa.  It  has  been  able  to  give  but  slight 
personal  attention  to  secondary  education,  but  it  is  credibly  informed 
that  the  lower  schools  generally  have  attained  the  least  satisfactory 
development  of  any  part  of  the  State  system.  Next  after  them  are 
the  small  country  high  schools,  many  of  which  maintain  less  than  a 
four-year  course  and  so  can  not  be  considered  as  in  line  for  recogni- 
tion through  accrediting  by  the  State  higher  institutions.  These 
statements  are  in  the  main  borne  out  by  the  statistical  returns  made 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  show  that  in  elementary  educa- 
tion Iowa  does  not  hold  the  same  high  relative  position  as  in  the 
field  of  secondary  education.^ 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  apparent  neglect  of  an  important  group 
of  institutions  which  led  the  department  of  public  instruction  to 
undertake,  in  1914,  the  task  of  inspecting  the  smaller  high  schools 
and  approving  those  which  were  maintaining  sincere  and  honorable 
standards  and  serving  the  peculiar  local  needs  of  their  respective 
communities  whether  these  schools  were  eligible  to  the  accredited 
relation  with  the  State  higher  institutions  or  not.  The  department 
approves  one,  two,  three,  or  four-year  high  schools  which  meet  the  very 
moderate  requirements  proposed  by  it  in  respect  to  equipment,  or- 
ganization, curriculimi,  methods  of  instruction,  and  general  spirit. 
But  it  does  not  restrict  its  inspection  to  unaccredited  schools  and 
those  ineligible  f6r  accrediting;  the  accredited  schools  and  the  schools 
in  the  larger  places  are  also  included  in  the  sphere  of  its  operations. 

There  are,  then,  two  different  groups  of  recognized  public  high 
schools  in  Iowa,*  judged  by  two  different  sets  of  officials  using  two 
different  standards  and  responsible  to  two  different  authorities.  The 
tendency  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  will  naturally 
be  to  estimate  schools  according  as  they  serve  local  needs,  which  will 
be  perhaps  increasingly  vocational.  The  tendency  of  the  State 
board's  inspectors  will  quite  as  naturally  be  to  consider  high  schools 
from  the  point  of  view  of  higher  institutions.  No  school  can,  of 
course,  be  accredited  unless  it  is  equipped  to  give  instructicm  in  the 
subjects  required  for  entrance  by  the  State  higher  institutions.* 

In  this  anc^nalous  situation  the  stage  is  set  for  lack  of  harmony, 
misunderstanding,  and  eventual  conflict.  The  fact  that  these  evil 
results  have  not  yet  appeared  does  not  remove  the  danger.    The  com- 

^For  summaries  of  school  population,  attendance,  length  of  school  year,  per  cent  of 
total  population  undergoing  elementary  education,  etc.,  see  Report  of  the  Commiseloner 
of  Education,  Vol.  II,  p.  1  et  seq.,  1914. 

>  Mention  is  not  made  here  especially  of  the  high  schools  with  normal-training  clnaaeg. 

'  These  entrance  requirements  might  he  called  conseryatlvely  progresslre,  hy  no  means 
as  liberal  as  those  of  some  neighboring  State  institutions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
liberal  than  those  of  many  eastern  universities  of  similar  standing. 
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mission  would  by  no  means  advocate  that  all  high  schools  be  judged 
by  the  same  criteria,  or  that  no  school  be  granted  the  encouragement 
of  recognition  by  State  authority  unless  it  is  equipped  to  prepare  for 
college ;  but  it  considers  the  inspection  of  the  same  schools  by  different 
authorities  offering  contrary  advice  and  holding  up  conflicting  ideals 
of  development  to  b^  a  calamity  for  the  smaller  high  schools  and  to 
exhibit  a  faulty  governmental  organization.  Later  in  this  report 
(see  p.  125)  various  readjustments  are  suggested  looking  toward  the 
coordination  of  the  two  types  of  inspection  and  standardization. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  IOWA. 

Iowa  is  relatively  well  supplied  with  opportunities  for  secondary 
education.  It  is  almost  equally  favored  with  facilities  for  higher 
education.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  for  several  years  listed  25 
colleges  and  universities  within  the  State.  Forthcoming  lists  will 
add  another  to  this  number.  In  the  report  of  this  commission  Iowa 
is  therefore  credited  with  26  institutions  of  collegiate  rank.  ^  These 
are  Buena  Vista  College,  Central  College,  Central  Holiness  Univer- 
sity, Coe  College,  Cornell  College,  Des  Moines  College,  Drake  Uni- 
versily,  Dubuque  College,  Ellsworth  College,  Graceland  College, 
Orinnell  College,  Highland  Park  College,  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Iowa 
State  University,  Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  Leander  Clark  College, 
Lenox  College,  Luther  College,  Momingside  College,  Parsons  Col- 
lege, Penn  College,  Simpson  College,  Tabor  College,  Upper  Iowa 
University,  and  Wartburg  College.  The  accompanying  maps  (maps 
Kos.  1  and  2)  show  their  locations  and  the  population  of  the  State  by 
counties  according  to  the  census  figures  of  1910. 

The  population  of  Iowa  is  evenly  distributed.  Not  only  is  there 
little  tendency  toward  an  increase  in  density  around  the  few  larger 
centers,  but  there  are  practically  no  sparsely  populated  counties.  In 
comparison  with  that  of  most  other  States,  also,  the  population  is 
remarkably  homogeneous,  intelligent,  and  prosperous.  It  is  pre- 
dominantly agricultural.  These  facts  would  of  themselves  tend  to 
distribute  the  pull  of  hi^er  institutions  rather  evenly  over  the 
State,  if  the  institutions  were  located  strategically  so  as  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  favorable  conditions.  A  glance  at  the  maps,  how- 
ever, shows  that  the  colleges  and  universities  are  concentrated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  Only  four  are  located  west  of  a  line  drawn 
north  and  south  to  pass  just  west  of  Des  Moines.    Indeed,  16,  includ- 

^To  be  Inclnded  In  the  college  list  of  the  Bnrean  of  Education  an  Instltntlon  mnst  be 
aothorlsed  to  give  degrees ;  must  bare  definite  standards  of  admission ;  mnst  give  at 
least  two  years*  work  of  standard  college  grade,  and  mnst  hare  at  least  20  students  In 
regular  college  status. 
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ing  4  of  the  largest,  are  in  the  southeastern  quarter  of  the  State. 
In  other  words,  the  location  of  Iowa  colleges  bears  slight  relation  to 
centers  of  population.  These  facts  have  an  important  bearing,  es- 
pecially on  teacher  training,  a  question  discussed  later  in  this  report 
The  somewhat  serious  geographical  handicap  which  certain  of  the 
institutions  suffer  through  the  accident  of  their  foundation  is  hardly 
offset  by  the  excellent  steam  and  electrical  transportation  facilities, 
which  reach  every  comer  of  the  State.  * 

The  opportunities  for  higher  education  in  these  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  courses  leading  to  degrees  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Table  2. — Number  of  higher  inttitutums. 


Type  or  izuUtatkm. 


Total 
number 
of  in- 
stitu- 
tions. 


Stato 
institu- 
tions in- 
olnded. 


CoUegosofartsandsoionoes 

Schools  of  theology 

8du)olsoflaw 

Schools  of  medicine 

Schools  of  homeopathic  medicine 

Schools  of  veterinary  medtdne 

Schools  of  denistry. 

Schools  of  pharmacy 

Schools  or  oomses  of  civil  engineering 

Schools  of  engineering  (other  branches) 

Schools  of  agncultore 

8cho(d8ofmusio 

Sohocds  of  edaoatiaa  or  ooorses  in  education  preparing  for  State  certificates. 
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Of  the  26  institutions,  14  maintain  summer  schools,  19  have 
academies  (preparatory  departments),  and  3  others  subfreshman 
or  noncollegiate  courses; '  2  of  the  latter  are  State  institutiona. 

Certain  interesting  facts  detach  themselves  at  once  from  this  sum- 
mary :  First,  the  majority  of  collegiate  institutions  in  the  State  have 
entered  the  field  of  professional  training  in  one  bi^anch  only — educa- 
tion. Second,  State  institutions  have  an  actual  monopoly  of  training 
in  the  professions  of  medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  and 
agriculture,  and  a  practical  monopoly  in  engineering.  Third,  the 
only  fields  in  which  two  or  more  State  institutions  are  offering  work 
in  the  same  lines  leading  to  a  degree  are  arts  and  sciences,  engineering, 
education,  and  music. 

^  Most  of  the  colleges  are  old  foundations  established  before  the  population  became 
stable. 

*  In  a  state  as  well  supplied  with  secondary  schools  as  Iowa  there  appears  to  be  no 
valid  educational  excuse  for  the  continued  existence  of  so  many  academic  departments 
connected  with  private  colleges.  For  the  majority  of  these  institutions  this  means  a 
division  of  resources  and  a  probable  lowering  of  scholastic  tone.  That  It  is  mmecessary 
in  order  to  get  properly  trained  students  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
strongest  colleges  no  longer  maintain  academies.  Moreover,  only  four  academies  are 
accredited  by  the  State  board  of  education  as  qualified  to  prepare  students  for  the  State 
higher  institutions. 
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With  one  exception,^  all  the  higher  institutions  of  the  State  were 
founded  before  1895,  i.  e.,  before  the  period  of  most  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  pupils  in  secondary  schools.  Reference  to  diagram 
1  (covering  the  period  from  1890  to  1915)  shows  that  the  curve  of 


t.soe,oeo 


t,ooctooo 


DL40RAU  8. — Enrollment  In  SUte  and  private  colleges,  1800-1916,  in  relation 

to  population. 

NoTK. — In  this  diagram  there  were  several  large  yariatioBs  which  seemed  to  be  due  to 
errors  in  collecting  the  figures  rather  than  to  actual  conditions.  These  points  hare  been 
omitted  in  plotting  the  curve  of  private  colleges :  1908—0,232  ;  1012—6.413 ;  1014— 9  J62. 

secondary-school  enrollment  has  the  sharpest  upward  trend  from 
1895  to  1900.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  these  enrollment 
figures  those  of  the  collegiate  institutions  during  the  same  period. 

^  Central  Holiness  University,  founded  in  1006,  and  enrolling  41  collegiate  students  in 
1915. 

'Highland  Park  College,  which  was  not  in  the  list  of  collegiate  institutions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  until  the  preeent  year,  is  not  included  in  summaries  appearing  in 
this  chapter. 
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It  appears  that  there  were  2^54  *  students  in  the  collegiate  and  pro- 
fessional courses  (all  preparatory  and  noncollegiate  students  having 
been  eliminated  from  the  returns)  of  all  the  privately-supported 
institutions  in  1895,  and  1,691  in  the  collegiate  and  professional 
courses  of  the  State  institutions.  In  1905  the  private  higher  institu- 
tions enrolled  3,032  and  the  State  institutions  2,473.    By  1914  the 
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Diagram  4. — Forecast  of  secondary  school  enrollment  to  1925. 

figures  had  grown  to  4,342  for  the  private  colleges,  and  5,952  for  the 
State  colleges.^    It  appears  that  the  most  rapid  upward  movement 

1  Summer-school  students  are  Included  In  these  figures  and  reduced  to  approximately  a 
36  week  basis.  Figures  of  the  State  board  are  used  for  State  institutions  since  1910. 
But  attention  Is  especially  called  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  on  which  both  these  curves 
and  those  in  the  diagrams  are  based  do  not  include  the  large  group  of  special,  irregular, 
and  noncollegiate  students,  all  of  which  are  reclconed  by  the  higher  institutfons  In  their 
total  enrollments. 
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Diagram  5. — Forecast  of  college  enrollment  to  1025. 
For  the  enrollment  in  State  colleges  and  private  colleges  since  1890»  see  Diagram  3,  p.  27. 
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in  both  enrollment  curves  has  taken  place  since  1905,  the  sharpest 
ascent  being  within  the  past  five  years.  Both  curves  have  kept  close 
together,  although  there  has  been  a  slight  relative  gain  on  the  part 
of  the  State  institutions.    Neither  shows  as  yet  a  tendency  to  flatten.^ 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  commission  may  be  warranted  in  hazard- 
ing certain  opinions  as  to  the  future  tendency  in  the  quantitative 
development  of  higher  education  in  Iowa,  First,  the  increase  in  the 
enrollment  of  Iowa  colleges  is  likely  to  go  on  at  approximately  the 
same  rate  for  several  years.  The  reasons  for  this  assumption  are: 
(1)  The  eicpansion  of  collegiate  enrcdlments  g^ierally  follows  a  few 
years  behind  the  growth  of  secondary-school  enrollment,  and  Iowa's 
secondary  schools  have  been  growing  fast  for  20  years.  (2)  Iowa  is 
exceedingly  prosperous  and  places  a  high  value  on  education,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  its  relative  secondary  enrollment  is  next  to  the 
highest  in  the  country.  (3)  In  spite  of  this,  nine  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  popular 
tion  in  higher  institutions.  (4)  Its  higher  institutions  through 
extension  activities  and  the  development  of  vocational  courses  are 
now  making  a  particularly  strong  appeal  for  patronage. 

The  second  assumption  is  that  without  an  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State,  not  now  foreseen,  the  enrollment  in  higher  institu- 
tions is  likely  to  become  fairly  stable  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
decades,  prdbably  increasing  slowly  each  year  thereafter,  but  no 
longer  subject  to  the  rapid  annual  increases  which  prove  so  embar- 
rassing to  many  administrative  ofBcers,  and  which,  in  the  case  of 
State  institutions,  cause  some  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  legis- 
lators. 

Third,  the  privately  endowed  institutions  will  probably  continue 
to  share  the  field  on  more  or  less  even  terms  with  the  State  institu- 
tions. Each  type  has  its  distinctive  contribution  to  make;  each  is 
strengthened  by  the  presence  of  the  other.  But  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  citizens  of  the  State  to  a  large  extent  pay  for  both. 
In  the  case  of  the  private  institutions  the  taxation  is  indirect  and 
frequently  so  distributed  in  time  as  to  be  an  inappreciable  present 
burden.  But  it  is  the  money  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  that  in  the 
main  founds  and  supports  these  institutions. 

An  interesting  revelation  of  what  the  State  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect in  the  way  of  educational  development  is  found  by  continuing 
upward  for  the  next  10  years  the  curves  of  secondary  and  college 
enrollment.  According  to  this  forecast  the  enrollment  for  1925 
would  be  approximately  68,000  in  secondary  schools,  9,900  in  State 
higher  institutions,  and  6,500  in  private  colleges  (diagrams  4  and  5). 

^  Interesting  for  comparison  are  similar  enroUment  curves  for  Ohio.     See  Appendix. 
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Of  course,  precisely  the  conditions  indicated  by  these  imaginary 
curves,  especially  the  relative  gain  of  higher  over  secondary  institu- 
tions, may  not  occur,  but  undoubtedly  the  tendencies  may  be  thus 
indicated.  The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that,  if  it  wishes  to  maintain 
its  enviable  educational  position  among  the  States,  Iowa  must  pre- 
pare to  spend  increased  sums  of  public  money  for  higher  education 
for  some  years  to  come. 

The  present  relative  positions  of  the  privately  supported  and  the 
State-supported  higher  institutions  may  be  made  clearer  if  each 
group  is  considered  separately  for  a  moment. 

PRIVATBLV  SUPPORTED  COLLBQIATB  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  great  majority  of  privately  supported  colleges  of  Iowa  were 
founded  and  are  still  maintained  by  religious  denominations.  Their 
denominational  affiliations,  together  with^their  total  collegiate  en- 
rollments (excluding  summer  schools)  for  the  year  1914-15,  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

Five  Methodist -  1. 350 

Three  Presbyterian 212 

Two  Baptist 288 

•  Two  Lutheran 168 

One  Roman   Catholic ^157 

One  Latter  Day  Saints 24 

One  Friends 166 

One  Oongregatlonalist ^19 

One  United  Brethren 77 

One   Interdenominational 41 

Five    nonsectarlan 1 1, 020 

The  nonsectarian  group  contains,  with  one  exception,  the  three 
largest  institutions. 

As  has  been  shown,  these  privately  supported  institutions  have 
thus  far  practically  confined  themselves  to  the  field  of  liberal  educa- 
tion. They  have  established  courses  for  the  training  of  high-school 
teachers,  but  these  courses,  while  semiprofessional  in  character  and 
designed  to  fit  for  a  calling  commonly  rated  as  a  profession,  are  for 
the  most  part  neither  so  advanced  nor  so  extensive  as  to  constitute  a 
serious  excursion  into  the  field  of  scientific  professional  and  technical 
education.  Indeed,  in  Iowa,  as  in  most  other  States,  requirements 
for  the  high-school  teacher^s  certificate  do  not  demand  professional 
training  in  the  generally  accepted  sense  of  the  term.  The  clientele 
of  the  privately  supported  colleges  is  therefore  in  the  main  made  up 
of  boys  and  girls  seeking  a  college  education  of  a  liberal  or  general 
nature.* 

>  Figures  of  19ia-14. 

'  This  statement  applies  only  In  part  to  Highland  Park  College  and  Drake  University. 
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College  education  in  institutions  strongly  denominational  in  tone, 
or  at  least  predominantly  religious  in  atmosphere,  and  of  a  compara- 
tively small  size,  is  securely  entrenched  in  the  regard  of  large  groups 
of  parents.  The  appeal  of  such  instituticms  is  often  stronger  than 
that  of  State  colleges  which  may  possess  superior  scholarly  resources 
and  equipment.  The  commission  does  not  attempt  to  weigh  the 
relative  advantages  of  liberal  training  in  the  two  types  of  institution& 
It  merely  notes  the  fact.  The  patronage  of  the  private  college  is 
affected  in  increasing  measure  by  certain  other  considerations, 
however. 

The  first  of  these  considerations  is  the  ability  of  the  institutions 
to  enlarge  their  resources.  No  college  can  now  be  successfully  run 
on  fees  alone.  Higher  education  is  becoming  more  expensive  all  the 
time.  Appliances  are  now  necessary  which  were  not  invented  a  gen- 
eration ago.  Libraries  must  be  renewed  and  increased.  Salaries  are 
slowly  but  steadily  advancing.  To  be  assured  of  permanent  exist- 
ence and  the  power  to  draw  students,  a  college  must  possess  some 
endowment.  Numerous  agencies  which  study  colleges  have  placed 
the  minimum  of  productive  endowment  which  an  institution  must 
have  to  insure  permanency  and  efficiency  at  $200,000.*  In  the  near 
future  even  this  amount  will  probably  be  insufficient.  Of  the  pri- 
vately supported  colleges  of  Iowa,  only  10  have  endowment  funds 
exceeding  this  minimum  figure;  4  have  no  endowment  at  all.  The 
endowments  of  the  others  range  from  $25,000  to  $165,000.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  some  of  the  institutions  without  endowment 
or  with  less  than  $200,000  may  find  it  advantageous  to  consolidate 
with  others,  to  become  junior  colleges,  or  possibly  to  devote  them- 
selves to  less  expensive  grades  of  educational  work.* 

The  patronage  of  all  but  the  strongest  and  best-equipped  private 
colleges,  or  of  those  which  serve  a  peculiarly  cohesive  sect,  has  been 
found  to  be  sharply  limited  also  by  geographical  considerations. 
Young  people  are  prone  to  attend  a  college  located  in  their  own 
State.  Moreover,  most  colleges  draw  the  majority  of  their  students 
from  within  a  radius  of  50  miles.  Few  institutions  obtain  any  con- 
siderable percentage  of  their  enrollments  from  outside  a  circle  with 
a  radius  of  100  miles.'  Maps  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the  Iowa 
colleges  furnish  confirmation  of  this  well-recognized  truth.* 

The  third  factor  affecting  the  enrollment  in  private  colleges  is  the 
keen  competition  for  students  among  the  colleges  themselves.  In 
the  majority  of  the  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country — and  doubt- 
less in  Iowa — ^the  same  area  is  canvassed  annually  by  many  institu- 

^  Exception  Is  made  of  Roman  Catholic  Institutions,  whose  teachers  serve  without  salary. 

«  Graceland  College  has  already  become  a  Junior  college. 

*  See  General  Education  Board  report  1902-1014,  pp.  110  et  seq. 

*FoT  these  maps  see  Appendix,  p.  211. 
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tions.  What  are  thought  to  be  the  chief  attractions  of  each  are 
diligently  presented  to  prospective  students.  The  colleges  possessing 
the  largest  resources  and  exhibiting  the  most  dynamic  institutional 
life  tend  inevitably  to  draw  more  and  more  students  and  so  to  win 
an  advantage,  at  least  in  point  of  numbers,  over  their  less  fortunate 
or  less  skillful  rivals.  In  some  quarters  of  the  United  States  inter- 
institutional  competition  has  already  forced  a  few  weaker  institutions 
out  of  existence  or  has  led  to  consolidations.  Similar  results  may  in 
course  of  time  occur  in  Iowa. 

The  relations  of  Iowa  private  colleges  to  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  State  are  not  in  all  cases  as  clearly  defined  as  are  those  of  the 
State  higher  institutions  to  the  same  schools.  Nineteen  colleges  be- 
long to  the  Iowa  College  Association,  members  of  which  agree  to 
admit  on  certificate  graduates  of  only  those  seccmdary  schools  within 
the  State  that  are  accredited  by  the  State  board  of  education.  Six 
of  these  announce  that  they  admit  on  certificate  the  graduates  of 
schools  accredited  by  the  State  board  of  education  or  by  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  other 
13  announce  that  they  admit  graduates  of  accredited  schools  without 
explaining  the  term.  Indeed,  the  catalogues  of  several  of  these 
institutions  treat  the  subject  of  admission  by  certificate  with  less 
definiteness  than  might  be  wished.  It  is  assumed,  however,  that  all 
members  of  the  Iowa  College  Association  have  the  same  standards 
of  admission  as  the  State  institutions.  The  remaining  four  colleges 
are  somewhat  vague  in  their  statements  on  this  point. 

The  general  impression  gained  from  a  study  of  the  catalogues  of 
the  private  colleges  of  Iowa  is  that  there  are  at  least  two  standards, 
of  which  the  relations  of  the  colleges  to  the  secondary  schools  may 
serve  as  the  indices.  One,  the  higher,  is  the  standard  set  by  the 
State  institutions  and  scrupulously  observed  by  some  of  the  private 
colleges.    The  other  is  something  less  severe  than  this. 

STATE-SUPPORTED  INSTITUTIONS. 

A  few  general  statements  concerning  the  State-supported  institu- 
tions, treated  as  a  group  by  themselves,  should  be  juxtaposed  to 
this  discussion  of  private  colleges.  The  accompanying  maps  show 
the  distribution  of  students  of  the  State  institutions  as  to  residence 
among  the  counties  of  the  State.*  It  is  evident  that  the  drawing 
power  of  all  three  State  institutions  is  exerted  more  evenly  over  the 
whole  State  than  is  that  of  any  private  college.  The  figures  also, 
show  that  these  institutions,  as  well  as  the  private  colleges,  attract 
relatively  larger  numbers  from  the  territory  in  their  immediate 
vicinity. 

1  The  enrollment  maps  of  the  State  College  of  Agrlcnlture  and  Mechanic  Arts  and  the 
State  Teachers  College  Include  also  the  students  In  other  collegiate  courses. 
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Detailed  studies  of  the  amounts  of  money  spent  for  the  State 
higher  institutions  appear  in  later  sections  of  this  report.  At  this 
point  it  suffices  to  note  two  facts. 

The  first  relates  to  the  sources  of  income  of  the  State  as  against 
the  private  institutions.  For  increases  in  their  permanent  incomes 
private  colleges  are  dependent  wholly  upon  the  variable  generosity 
of  individual  benefactors.  That  any  considerable  increase  will  come 
can  not — except  under  the  operation  of  a  kind  of  law  of  probability 
which  appears  providentially  to  govern  the  affairs  of  colleges — ^be 
counted  upon  with  certainty  in  advance.  State  institutions,  on  the 
other  hand,  grow  rich  in  material  support  with  the  growth  in  wealth 
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Map  8. 

Iowa  state  Unlyerslty.    Enrollment  by  counties,  1912-13. 
students  from  ontslde  of  State:  niinols,  82;  Kansas,  10;  Minnesota,  84;  Missouri,  16 1 
Nebraska,  12;  North  Dakota,  10;  South  Dakota,  27;  other  States,  49;  foreign  coun- 
tries, 27.     Total.  217. 
Total  students  in  the  university,  2,265. 

or  population,  or  both,  of  the  States  that  maintain  them.  The  ap- 
propriations for  State  higher  education  are  everywhere  greater  every 
year.  State  legislators  as  a  rule  are  not  only  willing  to  pay  larger 
amoimts  for  higher  education  at  each  recurring  session,  but  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  appropriate  constantly  larger  percentages  of  the 
State's  total  funds.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  officers  in  charge  of 
State  institutions  make  a  convincing  lowing  that  the  mcmey  is 
needed  and  that  it  is  being  advantageously  spent  As  yet  the  prob- 
able limits  of  State  generosity  in  this  direction  can  not  be  guessed. 
For  all  practical  present  purposes,  therefore.  State  institutions  have 
an  imlimited  source  of  support,  even  if  the  source  does  prove  itself 
at  times  hard  to  tap.    If  this  is  true  in  general,  it  is  especially  true 
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BiAP   4. 
Iowa  State  Uniyerslty.    Enrollment  by  counties,  1914-15.     (First  semester.) 
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Map  5. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.     Enrollment  by  counties,  1913-14. 

From  other  States :  Washington,  2 ;  Oregon,  3 ;  California,  13 ;  South  Dakota,  26 ;  Minne- 
sota, 60 ;  Nebraska,  51 ;  Kansas,  9 ;  Wisconsin,  10 ;  Illinois,  79 ;  Missouri,  16 ;  Indiana, 
17 :  Kentucky,  11 ;  Ohio,  14 ;  New  York,  10 ;  Pennsylvania,  18 ;  other  States,  59 ;  foreign 
countries,  25.     Total,  3,458. 
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Map  6. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.     Enrollment  by  counties,  1914-15. 

Total  collegiate  enrollment,  2,310. 


Map  7. 

Iowa  State  Teachers*  College,  1913-14.  Enrollment  by  counties.  Underlined  figures  arc 
for  the  summer  session,  1914.  Total  summer  enrollment  (not  including  289  students 
who  re-enrolled  for  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  terms  of  1914-15),  1,783.  Other  figures 
represent  regular  enrollments,  1914-16 ;  total,  1,7©9.  Total  students  in  all  terms  for 
the  year,  8,502.  The  figures  for  Blackhawk  County  do  not  Include  Cedar  Falls  dty, 
with  118  in  the  regular  course  and  32  In  the  summer  session,  nor  the  Fourth  Ward, 
with  117  In  the  regular  sessions  and  88  in  the  summer  course. 

From  other  States :  Regular  course,  97 ;  summer,  46 ;  from  foreign  countries,  4. 
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of  Iowa.  The  State  has  shown  itself  unusually  generous  toward  its 
State  institutions.  It  is  rich  and  growing  richer.  The  commission 
has  also  been  informed  by  many  representatives  of  public  opinion 
that  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  curtail  the  appro- 
priations required  by  the  State  institutions,  provided  only  there  is 
no  remediable  waste  in  institutional  expenditures. 

The  other  fact  worth  noting  here  is  the  actual  increase  in  State 
appropriations  for  hi^er  education.  Diagrams  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix show  curves  illustrating  for  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Texas,  Washington, 
and  Wisconsin  the  increases  in  total  State  funds  appropriated  and 
the  increases  in  the  appropriations  for  State  higher  institutions.* 
The  conditions  here  shown  may  be  regarded  as  typical  for  the  pros- 
I)erous  States  of  the  country.  The  commission  points  out  later  in 
the  report  that  Iowa  may  probably  save  some  money  in  the  conduct 
of  its  institutions,  and  consequently  make  a  better  comparative  show- 
ing, without  adopting  a  niggardly  policy. 

The  entrance  requirements  of  the  State  higher  institutions  are 
uniform.  (See  p.  16.)  They  compare  favorably  as  to  quality  and 
quantity  of  secondary  work  demanded  with  those  imposed  elsewhere 
in  the  country  by  institutions  of  the  highest  standing.  Moreover, 
the  investigations  of  the  commission  indicate  that  they  are  in  all 
three  institutions  conscientiously  enforced. 

It  is  believed  that  this  brief  presentation  of  the  current  conditions 
of  higher  education  in  Iowa  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  State  insti- 
tutions enjoy  certain  great  advantages  which  private  colleges  lack 
and  that  they  are  burdened  with  corresponding  responsibilities  for 
leadership  and  the  establishment  of  standards.  The  suggestion  is 
also  made  and  will  be  amplified  later  that  there  are  certain  organic 
defects  in  the  administrative  machinery  whereby  they  are  controlled, 
defects  that  must  hamper  their  legitimate  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment and  that  call  for  immediate  remedy.  Iowa  has  a  single  State 
university  system  or  a  single  higher  educational  enterprise.  (Ex- 
cept to  avoid  possible  legal  complications,  it  is  not  important  what 
term  is  used  to  characterize  it.  Its  nature  is  not  altered  by  the  use 
of  any  term.)  This  enterprise  is  divided  into  three  parts  and  op- 
erated from  three  centers,  but  in  its  general  purposes,  its  area  of 
patronage,  its  support  and  its  responsibilities,  it  is  a  unit.  That  the 
State  has  appreciated  this  fundamental  unity  and  has  desired  to 
promote  it  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  placed  all  three 
institutions  under  the  control  of  a  single  board.  Iowa's  greatest 
educational  task  is  to  transform  this,  as  yet,  almost  wholly  external 
and  mechanical  unity  into  a  real  unity  of  aim  supported  by  mutual 
friendly  cooperation. 

»  See  Appendix,  p.  200. 
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Chapter  II. 

EXPENDITURES  OF  IOWA  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

The  State  board  originally  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  in  the  preparation  of  a  budget  for  the  next 
biennium.^  The  commission  has  interpreted  this  fact  as  a  mandate 
to  hold  the  question  of  costs  continually  in  mind.  While,  as  has 
already  been  implied  and  will  be  pointed  out  in  detail  later,  the 
commission  does  not  regard  the  fiscal  aspects  of  the  problem  con- 
fronting the  board  as  the  most  perplexing,  nevertheless,  the  obliga- 
tion laid  upon  the  board  to  conduct  the  institutions  under  its  control 
with  all  reasonable  economy  has  been  fully  appreciated  in  the  inquiry. 
It  is  realized  that  the  fiscal  test  is  the  ready  popular  test  which  will 
always  be  applied  as  an  estimate  of  the  success  of  the  board's  steward- 
ship. As  a  means  of  orientation,  therefore,  in  the  study  of  the  three 
State  institutions  of  higher  education,  specific  discussion  begins 
with  an  analysis  of  the  expenditures  of  the  institutions  for  the  past 
two  academic  years. 

The  expenditures  of  different  institutions  of  higher  learning  differ 
in  many  particulars.  The  forms  in  which  these  expenditures  are 
reported  differ  still  more.  The  commission  has  made  an  endeavor  to 
summarize  the  expenditures  of  the  three  State  higher  institutions 
of  Iowa  in  a  form  that  would  give  a  somewhat  comprehensive  and 
suggestive  view  of  them.  As  the  survey  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
various  phases  of  the  educational  work  of  the  institutions,  the  total 
expenditures  for  the  year  are  first  divided  into  two  main  groups: 
Educational  expenditures  and  extension  and  service  expenditures. 
The  educational  expenditures  are  then  divided  into  three  separate 
categories:  Construction  and  land^  special  and  rotating  funds^  and 
operating  expenditures. 

The  category  construction  and  land  includes  expenditures  for 
direct  additions  to  the  plant  to  provide  for  growtii  in  enrollment, 
together  with  outlays  for  the  ordinary  furniture  of  new  buildings. 
Special  and  rotating  funds  include  expenditures  from  prize  funds, 
boarding  and  rooming  departments,  and  special  funds  available  only 
for  indicated  purposes  apart  from  instruction.  These  two  classes  of 
expenditures  are  in  a  certain  sense  entirely  independent  of  the  cost 
of  the  operating  of  the  educational  plant 

The  category  operating  expenditures  includes  all  expenses  for  the 
annual  maintenance  of  the  institution  aside  from  dormitories  and 
boarding  departments.    It  is  further  analyzed  into  instruction^  edu- 

^See  Introductloxi,  p.  7. 
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catiorud  equipment  and  supplies^  and  general  operating  expenses. 
The  distribution  of  the  expenditures  of  tiie  institutions  may  be 
arranged  as  follows:    . 


Total 
expenditures . 


1  Construction  and  land. 
Special  and  rotating  funds. 
Gyrating  expenditures. . . 


Instruction. 
Educational  equipment 

and  supplies. 
General    operating    ex- 
^    penses. 
J)xtension  and  service. 

Of  the  subdivisions  under  operating  expenditures^  the  first — in- 
struction— includes  the  salaries  of  the  deans,  but  not  those  of  the 
president,  other  purely  administrative  officers,  and  librarians.  The 
second,  educational  equipment  and  supplies^  includes,  in  addition  to 
all  funds  expended  for  departmental  purposes  under  faculty  control, 
also  the  expenditures  for  books  and  library  supplies.  The  third, 
general  operating  expenses^  comprises  what  might  be  classed  as  the 
overhead  expenses  of  the  institution,  including  the  salaries  of  ad- 
ministrative officers,  janitors,  etc.  These  expenditures  are  essential 
to  the  main  work  of  instruction,  but  have  no  direct  relation  to  it. 

From  a  business  point  of  view,  part  of  the  expenditures  under  the 
second  and  third  subdivisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph  might  be 
considered  capital  account  outlays.  In  a  college  or  university,  how- 
ever, they  are  rather  annual  expenses,  necessary  to  keep  the  insti- 
tution abreast  of  the  times.  They  never  stop.  For  example,  $1,000 
spent  for  books  can  certainly  be  charged  to  capital  account,  as  it 
definitely  increases  the  property  of  the  institution.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  matter  how  much  may  be  spent  for  books  in  any  one  year, 
more  money  is  required  each  year  thereafter  in  ever-increasing 
amounts  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  scholarship  and  the  expansion 
of  the  field  of  knowledge.  So,  in  this  distribution,  all  expenses 
which  may  be  looked  forward  to  by  the  administration  as  necessary 
annual  expenses  are  classed  under  operating  expenditures. 

In  determining  the  average  cost  per  student,  the  average  number 
of  students  in  attendance  during  the  college  year  September  to  June 
is  taken.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the 
enrollment  as  ordinarily  stated  in  a  catalogue  and  the  figures  here 
used.  The  usual  catalogue  statement  of  enrollment  includes  all 
students  who  have  attended  the  institution  during  any  part  of  the 
year  of  12  months.  Often  the  summer  enrollment  is  large.  Gren- 
erally  the  number  of  students  in  actual  attendance  rises  from  the 
opening  of  college  in  September  for  about  two  weeks  to  a  maxi- 
mum, and  then  declines  because  of  withdrawals  until  the  close  of 
the  term.  The  second  term  or  semester  usually  opens  with  in- 
creased numbers,  again  reaching  a  maximum  shortly  after  the  open- 
ing day,  and  then  gradually  declining  until  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  commsision  is  of  the  opinion  that  an  average  of  the  largest 
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attendance  in  the  two  semesters  gives  the  best  average  attendance 
available.  This  point  may  be  illustrated  with  figures  for  the  State 
college,  1914-15 : 

Catalogue  enrollment 3,029 

Attendance  Oct  1,  1914 2,522 

Attendance  Feb.  15,  1915 2,467 

Average  attendance 2, 495 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  table,  showing  the  per  capita 
cost  of  the  three  institutions  for  191^14  and  1914-15 : 

Table  3. — Per  capita  coat  of  three  institutions  in  191S-H  and  1914-15. 


Items  of  exx)eiiditare. 


State 
university. 


State 
college. 


Tcadhers 
college. 


In  ms-14. 

Instruction 

Educational  equipment  and  supplies. . . 
General  operating  expenses 

Total 

In  1914-15. 

Instruction 

Educational  equipment  and  supplies. . , 
Geooeral  operating  eicpenses 

Total 


$155.00 
4L50 
78.50 


S134.00 
63.50 
72.50 


S93.50 
17.00 
57.50 


275.00 


27a  00 


16&00 


160.00 
42.50 
72.00 


141.00 
69.00 
61.00 


97.50 
14.00 
58.50 


274.50 


271.00 


170.00 


The  items  used  in  these  computations  comprise  the  total  cash 
outlay  per  student  under  the  general  head  of  operating  expenditures, 
except  that  the  cost  of  instruction  for  the  summer  session  has  been 
omitted.^  In  other  words,  for  the  purposes  of  this  table  the  operat- 
ing expenditures  taken  are  made  up  of  the  sum  of  the  total  educor 
tional  supplies  and  equipment,  the  total  general  operating  expenses, 
and  the  cost  of  instruction  minus  the  expenditures  for  the  summer 
term.  Moreover,  no  interest  on  investment  is  included.  The  aver- 
age attendance,  determined  in  the  way  described  above  and  not  the 
enrollment,  has  been  taken  as  the  divisor  to  obtain  the  per  capita 
cost.  The  method  is  further  exhibited  in  the  summary  tables  on 
pages  42  to  47 : 2 

The  commission  points  out  that  each  student  costs  the  institution 
from  $170  to  $275  a  year.  A  small  part  of  this  expense  is  met  by 
the  tuition  and  fees  paid  by  the  student,  but  it  is  not  far  from  the 
truth  to  say  that  each  student  in  actual  attendance  for  the  college 
year  costs  $250.  With  approximately  7,000  students  enrolled  in 
1915-16,  this  amoimts  to  about  $1,750,000  in  operating  expenses  for 
the  college  year. 

»It  should  be  noted  that,  while  the  figures  appearing  In  the  three  columns  are  com- 
parable with  each  other,  they  are  not  necessarilj  comparable  with  figures  for  per  capita 
cost  reported  by  any  other  institution. 

«Por  detail  tables  from  which  these  summaries  have  been  compiled  see  Appendix,  pp. 
184-193. 
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While  this  is  a  large  expenditure,  it  is  a  most  wise  one,  if  the 
students  served  are  earnest  and  capable  and  improve  to  the  utmost 
the  advantages  afforded  them.  Indeed,  every  student  enrolled  ac- 
cepts a  trust  and  is  under  obligations  to  justify  the  outlay  of  public 
funds  made  in  his  behalf.  But  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  insti- 
tutions can  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  each  student  carries 
a  very  definite  cost  to  the  State,  not  only  for  operating  expenses, 
but  also,  as  will  be  shown  later,  for  buildings.  The  annual  rate  of 
increase  of  student  registration  is  already  large  and  will  under 
natural  conditions  grow  larger,  as  it  should.  Until  the  State  is 
ready  to  care  properly  for  the  students  now  in  attendance  upon  its 
higher  institutions  the  wisdom  of  certain  forms  of  competitive  ad- 
vertising at  present  in  vogue  is  perhaps  problematic.  The  time  when 
the  State  college  and  the  State  university  were  unknown  to  the 
people  is  past.  They  need  only  to  make  formal  announcement  of 
their  offerings  and  give  reasonable  publicity  to  their  work  to  secure 
as  rapid  increases  in  their  respective  enrollments  as  can  be  adequately 
cared  for.  Possibly  the  board  should  also  consider  in  this  connec- 
tion the  advisability  of  discontinuing  subcoUegiate  work  as  the  num- 
ber of  collegiate  students  increases;  but  this  question  is  discussed 
more  fully  in  another  place.     (See  p.  88.) 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  the  present  cost  per  student 
is  low  rather  than  high.  It  should  be  increased  rather  than  de- 
creased. In  fact,  a  growth  in  numbers  without  a  corresponding 
growth  in  support  will  result  in  weakening  the  institutions. 
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Chapter  III. 
DUPLICATION  AND  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  MAJOR  LINES. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  commission,  early  in  the  course  of  its 
investigations,  became  convinced  that,  if  it  were  to  do  justice  to  the 
problems  presented  to  its  consideration,  it  must  take  account  of  cer- 
tain larger  issues  which  have  had  a  determining  influence  in  shaping 
the  development  of  educational  administration  in  Iowa  and  which 
have  in  a  great  measure  given  rise  to  the  questions  on  which  the 
State  board  now  seeks  advice.  The  commission  is  persuaded  that  no 
permanent  solution  of  the  educational  difficulties  which  the  State  has 
experienced  can  be  hoped  for  until  these  issues  have  been  resolutely 
faced  and  definitely  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  highest  good  of  the 
State  and  its  coming  generations  of  students,  whatever  the  cost  to 
personal  or  institutional  ambitions.  It  confidently  believes  that  a 
settlement  on  this  basis  is  possible  and  that  the  necessary  procedure 
is  plain.  It  is  far  more  important  that  such  a  settlement  should  be 
brought  about  than  that  the  State  should  save  a  few  thousands  of 
dollars  through  economies  in  institutional  management.  Without 
recapitulating  the  history  of  State  higher  education  in  Iowa,  the 
commission  proposes  in  the  present  chapter  to  discuss  the  existing 
status  of  the  three  State  higher  educational  institutions,  especially  as 
regards  the  fundamental  question  of  duplication,  and  to  point  out  a 
remedy  which  it  conceives  to  be  valid  for  the  incoherency  in  the 
relationships  between  them. 

The  primary  difficulty,  so  far  as  the  three  higher  institutions  are 
concerned,  lies  in  the  lack  of  clear  definitions  of  scope,  particularly 
as  between  two  of  them.  In  the  beginning  of  State  plans  of  educa- 
tion a  State  imiversity  was  projected  as  the  crown  and  completion 
of  the  system.  At  that  time  the  differentiation  of  education  into 
great  spheres  or  divisions  of  subject  matter  was  not  foreseen  in  any 
of  the  States,  and  it  was  natural  and  perhaps  inevitable  that  inhar- 
mony  should  arise  with  the  foimding  of  other  institutions  to  care 
for  the  constantly  enlarging  demands.  While  theoretically  and  his- 
torically a  State  university  may  represent  the  culmination  of  the 
State  system,  practically  the  fields  of  all  State  institutions  are  deter- 
mined by  the  successive  acts  of  the  legislatures. 

There  is  marked  tendency  in  all  States  to  bring  about  a  parity 
between  the  institutions  of  higher  education,  expressed  in  like  or 
equivalent  entrance  requirements,  in  comparable  educational  stand- 
ards and  in  equality  of  standing  on  the  part  of  the  staffs.  In  some 
States  the  effprt  in  higher  education  is  concentrated  in  one  institu- 
tion, known  as  the  State  university,  in  which  all  subjects  are  at  once 
on  a  parity.     In  those  cases  in  which  the  effort  is  distributed  in 
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separate  institutions  the  different  subjects  may,  nevertheless,  be  on  a 
parity,  and  the  institutions  may  be  conceived  as  one  university  sepa- 
rated into  its  parts,  or  the  different  parts  may  be  recognized  in  fact, 
if  not  in  name,  as  separate  universities,  each  covering  the  field 
assigned  to  it.  To  one  part  in  the  State  organism  of  higher  educa- 
tion may  be  assigned  all  the  liberal  arts,  the  so-called  learned  pro- 
fessions and  their  adjuncts;  to  another  may  be  assigned  the  applied 
sciences,  mechanic  arts  and  engineering,  agriculture;  to  another  the 
training  of  teachers.  It  remains  for  the  State  to  define  the  fields  of 
each  in  consonance,  so  far  as  necessary,  with  Federal  statutes,  and 
no  one  of  the  parts  or  institutions  may  assume  the  entire  field  to 
itself.  This  much  must  be  granted  before  there  can  be  a  real  har- 
mony in  any  State. 

Nor  can  the  intention  in  the  different  parts  or  institutions  be 
longer  held  to  give  one  part  superior  standing  or  merit  or  to  separate 
it  into  an  educational  class  by  itself.  Education  in  terms  of  the 
applied  subjects  is  as  truly  education  as  that  in  terms  of  other  sub- 
jects, no  less  and  no  more  if  the  teachers  are  as  well  trained,  the 
institutions  as  well  equipped,  and  the  work  as  well  done.  The  dis- 
tinction in  educational  results  between  these  complementary  lines  of 
effort  is  now  happily  vanished.  Accepting  this  parity  places  a  State 
in  readiness  for  a  harmonious  development  of  its  institutions. 

The  particular  factor  that  has  introduced  the  inharmony  into 
many  of  the  States  is  the  rise  of  the  land-grant  college.  In  about 
half  the  States  this  institution  is  a  part  of  the  State  university.  In 
these  cases  the  difficulties  are  now  reduced  to  a  minimum,  while  in 
some  States  they  have  been  practically  eliminated.  In  the' States  in 
which  the  land-grant  college  is  separate  the  conflicts  and  duplica- 
tions are  naturally  most  marked.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  to  be 
the  wisest  policy  to  separate  the  institutions,  because  their  fields  of 
work  were  supposed  to  be  incompatible,  but  at  present,  when  all  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  are  so  rapidly  expanding,  there  is 
widespread  feeling  that  the  land-grant  college  is  best  united  with 
the  university  or  incorporated  into  it.  When  a  harmonious  State 
procedure  has  been  devised,  however,  there  may  still  be  certain  very 
marked  advantages  in  the  separation.  At  all  events,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State  in  such  cases  to  make  a  coherent  plan  and 
to  prevent  conflict  This  is  now  the  major  problem  in  educational 
administration  in  the  United  States,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  of 
solution  if  the  adherents  of  the  different  institutions  once  accept  the 
principles  just  stated.  The  conflicts  between  the  different  kinds  of 
institutions  result  in  large  part  from  an  attitude  of  mind. 

Mere  duplication  of  courses  of  study  may  not  be  any  more  disad- 
vantageous or  more  to  be  deplored  between  two  institutions  than  be- 
tween the  parts  of  one  institution  which  is  the  size  of  the  two.    As 
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will  be  pointed  out  presently,  the  cost  to  the  people  may  not  be  in- 
creased. Two  or  more  State  institutions  of  the  same  grade,  but  with 
different  fields,  may,  indeed,  produce  a  most  wholesome  stimulation, 
if  they  do  not  inharmoniously  overlap,  giving  to  the  State  a  spirited 
and  progressive  development,  preventing  ingrowing,  and  separating 
its  student  body  into  groups  small  enough  for  the  best  educational 
results.  The  different  faculties,  working  under  separate  adminis- 
trations and  developing  in  somewhat  unlike  directions,  may  add  very 
much  to  the  achievement  of  the  State. 

In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  duplication  as  manifested  in  the 
practice  of  the  Iowa  State  institutions  the  commissi<m  has  been 
guided  by  what  may  be  described  as  the  principle  of  **  major  and 
service  lines  "  of  work.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  which  is 
implicit  in  the  considerations  adduced  above,  each  State  institution 
should  have  assigned  to  it  certain  major  fields  which  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  to  their  fullest  extent  Agriculture  at  the  State 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  is  such  a  major  line.  Latin, 
German,  French,  history,  political  science,  psychology  at  the  Iowa 
State  University  are  such  major  lines.  Service  lines  are  such  sub- 
ordinate subjects  as  are  essential  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  a  major 
line.  The  amount  required  is  generally  not  very  large.  English  is 
such  a  service  line  for  engineering  and  agriculture  at  the  State  collie. 
Institutions  may  well  overlap  as  regards  the  relation  of  their  service 
lines  to  one  another  and  more  particularly  as  regards  the  relation 
of  their  major  to  their  service  lines.  English  is  a  major  line  at  the 
State  university,  a  service  line  at  the  State  college.  But  there  should 
be  no  material  overlapping  of  major  lines. 

In  many  parts  of  the  educational  field  such  a  division  affords  a 
rational  and  practicable  principle  of  administration.  Between  the 
State  university  and  the  State  college  this  division  would  at  present 
reserve  as  major  lines  to  the  institution  at  Ames  agriculture,  veteri- 
nary medicine,  home  economics,  and  certain  departments  of  engineer- 
ing to  be  later  determined.  It  would  make  all  other  subjects  at  Ames 
service  subjects,  in  no  case  to  be  developed  beyond  the  point  at  which 
the  needs  of  the  major  subjects  are  supplied.  In  the  actual  working 
of  this  principle  it  would  result  that  a  moderate  amount  of  elemen- 
tary collegiate  work  might  be  given  at  the  State  college  in  the 
languages  and  humanities  and  certain  of  the  sciences,  but  that  they 
would  presumably  never  go  beyond  these  rudimentary  stages.  At  the 
State  university  agriculture  and  certain  fields  of  engineering,  if 
cultivated  at  all,  would  in  the  same  way  have  a  place  only  as  service 
subjects  contributory  to  the  major  lines  allotted  to  the  institution. 

Certain  subjects  do  not  fall  readily  into  line  on  such  a  principle  of 
division.    Chemistry,  for  example,  has  an  obvious  place  at  the  State 
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university  and  also  at  the  State  college.  Even  aside  from  ^^  chemical 
engineering"  as  such,  chemistry  is  involved  in  many  engineering 
processes  and  problems  to  a  degree  absolutely  demanding  its  presence 
at  the  State  college  and  making  it  practically  difficult  to  determine 
to  what  extent  it  is  merely  a  service  subject  and  to  what  a  major 
line.  This  embarrassment  regarding  chemistry  is  even  greater  when 
certain  agricultural  problems  and  the  work  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tions are  taken  into  account*  Physics,  zoology,  bacteriology,  and 
botany  also  present  similar  perplexities. 

It  seems  to  the  commission  that  the  detailed  adjustments  of  these 
cases  of  overlapping,  once  the  main  principle  has  been  accepted,  are 
all  obviously  capable  of  amicable  settlement  by  means  of  a  conference 
consisting  of  some  convenient  number  of  representatives  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  institutions  affected  (perhaps  five  from  each),  elected  by 
the  faculties,  and  sitting  with  a  committee  of  members  of  the  State 
board  of  education.  Such  a  conference  might  meet  at  stated  periods, 
perhaps  annually,  to  consider  and  adjust  any  difficulties  that  may 
arise  from  time  to  time.  Meantime  the  principle  of  the  major  and 
the  service  lines  will  automatically  settle  the  status  of  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  subjects  and  forthwith  determine  whether  in  a 
particular  institution  they  shall  be  developed  beyond  their  elementary 


It  may  be  properly  remarked  at  this  point  that  the  oft-raised 
objection  to  the  alleged  exorbitant  cost  of  duplication  when  the  same 
subject  is  taught  at  two  State  institutions  is  largely  specious.  It  costs 
no  more  to  teach  two  sections  of  English  at  Ames  and  two  at  Iowa 
City  than  it  does  to  teach  four  sections  at  Iowa  City,  assuming  that 
the  instructors  are  paid  at  the  same  rate  in  both  places  and  that  the 
size  of  the  classes  is  kept  constant  at  the  point  of  maximum  instruc- 
tional efficiency.  The  overhead  charge  may  be  somewhat  larger  when 
the  work  is  done  at  two  places,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
In  any  event  the  main  objection  to  duplication  of  work  in  State  insti- 
tutions like  those  of  Iowa  is  not  expense,  but  the  stimulation  of 
imwholesome  competition  with  all  its  evil  consequences.* 

Once  this  principle  of  major  and  service  lines  is  adopted,  the  whole 
situation  clears  up  not  only  as  regards  intramural  work,  but  also  as 
regards  extension  work.  An  institution  would  be  permitted  to  do 
extension  work  only  in  a  major  line.  This  itself  would  avoid  the 
duplication  and  overlapping  now  threatened,  and  if  the  safeguard 
elsewhere  recommended  (see  p.  77)  of  an  annual  conference  of  the 

^  For  a  farther  discussion  of  chemistry,  see.  p.  69. 

'The  relations  of  the  State  teachers  college  to  the  State  university  and  to  the  State 
college  have  elicited  much  less  public  comment  than  the  relations  of  the  latter  two  insti- 
tutions to  one  another,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  present  the  liberal  arts  work  at  Cedar 
Falls  and  at  Iowa  City  squarely  and  unequivocally  overlaps. 
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extension  officials  of  the  several  institutions  is  provided,  there  need 
never  arise  any  serious  problem  of  maladjustment 

The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  a  Commonwealth  witli 
the  geographical,  economic,  and  social  characteristics  of  Iowa  there 
might  well  be  justificaticm  for  several  State  institutions  of  collegiate 
grade  in  different  parts  of  the  State;  that  so  far  as  concerns  strictly 
collegiate  work,  there  is  no  very  grave  objection  to  be  urged  against 
the  present  practice  of  offering  such  work  in  three  different  places, 
although  the  justification  would  be  greater  if  the  three  were  in  more 
widely  separated  localities,  and,  as  indicated  elsewhere  (see  p.  54) 
the  wisdom  of  continuing  the  final  two  years  of  work  at  the  State 
teachers  college  is  questioned.  But  the  commission  is  unable  to 
see  that  there  can  in  the  last  analysis  be  any  justification  for  sweep- 
ing duplication  in  the  range  of  advanced  and  professional  work.  It 
would  certainly  strike  every  unbiased  observer  as  absurd  to  urge 
that  there  should  be  two  medical  schools  conducted  by  the  State  at 
different  points.  It  would  seem  equally  absurd  to  conduct  two  law 
schools.  Neither  the  size  of  the  State  nor  the  educational  needs  of 
that  portion  of  the  country  in  which  the  State  of  Iowa  is  located  can 
possibly  be  held  to  justify  such  duplicaticm.  Abundant  expert  opin- 
ion upon  this  matter  is  available  in  the  actions  of  the  controlling 
authorities  in  charge  of  medical  and  legal  education  in  this  country. 
Considered  strictly  on  its  merits,  there  seems  to  be  no  more  prima 
facie  justification  for  two  engineering  schools.  Indeed  there  are  cer- 
tain branches  of  engineering  work  which  ought  not  to  be  undertaken 
at  all  in  Iowa.  Marine  engineering,  for  example,  surely  has  no  place 
in  an  inland  agricultural  community.  The  theory  that  a  State  is 
under  obligation  to  give  instruction  in  every  field  of  learning  is 
regarded  as  fallacious,  and  each  new  undertaking  of  an  educational 
kind  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  critical  scrutiny  of  disinterested 
experts. 

The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  continuance  of  the  two 
schools  of  engineering  as  at  present  organized  is  uneconomical  and 
indefensible,  especially  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  development  of 
upper-class  and  graduate  work.  At  least  three  methods  of  readjust- 
ment are  possible.  (1)  The  horizontal,  by  which  one  school  would 
become  a  strictly  graduate  institution  and  the  other  school  an  imder- 
graduate  institution.  This  would  accord  well  with  the  mature 
judgment  of  a  large  section  of  the  engineering  profession  that  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  two  or  three  years  of  the  work  in  liberal  arts 
and  science  leading  to  such  a  degree,  is  the  best  possible  foundation  for 
the  technical  training  of  an  engineer.  In  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mission, this  method  is  not  at  present  applicable  to  the  Iowa  situa- 
tion.   Unless  the  principle  were  applied  drastically,  so  as  to  require 
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a  bachelor's  degree  for  entrance  to  the  more  advanced  of  the  schools,  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  academic  situation  would  not  be  materially 
lessened,  and  the  possible  overlapping  in  the  field  of  extension  work 
would  require  altogether  separate  consideration  and  treatment. 

(2)  The  union  of  the  two  schools  in  one  place  under  highly  expert 
direction.  The  commission  is  unanimously  convinced  that  this  is 
the  method  by  which  engineering  work  under  State  support  in  Iowa 
could  best  be  maintained  and  developed.  No  other  method  will 
so  certainly  insure  the  permanent  elimination  of  the  causes  of  fric- 
tion, irritation,  unwholesome  competition,  and  wasteful  duplication 
of  high-class  men  and  equipment  for  advanced  work.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  State,  if  it  did  not  now  have  two  schools  of 
engineering,  would  consider  the  establishment  of  more  than  one. 
The  commission  is  not  unmindful  of  the  weight  of  arguments  which 
may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  unification  of  this  work  at  the 
State  university,  where  it  would  enjoy  the  stimulation  of  other 
high-grade  professional  schools,  where  it  would  have  a  strong  back- 
ing in  the  pure  sciences  and  helpful  ccmtact  with  the  liberal  arts, 
and  where  it  could  be  maintained  on  a  high  level,  free  from  the  tug 
of  artisanship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commissi(m  does  not  forget 
the  fact  that  the  land-grant  colleges  are  quite  as  much  bound  by  their 
essential  character  to  develop  mechanic  arts  (usually  interpreted  as 
synonymous  with  engineering)  on  an  equal  footing  with  agriculture. 
In  view  of  this  necessity  for  the  joint  development  of  agriculture 
and  engineering,  the  commission  believes  that  such  union  of  schools, 
if  it  could  be  accomplished,  should  be  made  at  the  Iowa  State  College. 

(3)  If  this  second  method  is  adjudged  impracticable  of  applica- 
tion, considering  the  present  condition  of  institutional  and  popular 
sentiment  in  Iowa,  the  commission  reconmiends  that  a  definite  verti- 
cal (or  topical)  division  of  engineering  should  be  carefully  worked 
out  by  the  board  of  education  in  conference  with  a  small  group  of 
expert  engineers,  wholly  unconnected  with  either  institution,  each  of 
whom  should  be  a  member  of  one  or  another  of  the  four  American 
societies  of  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering. 
All  four  societies  should  be  represented.  When  once  this  division 
has  been  determined,  it  should  be  rigidly  enforced  by  all  the  educa- 
tional authorities  concerned.  Perhaps  this  could  be  accomplished 
under  a  single  dean  of  engineering  for  the  two  institutions,  supple- 
mented by  unremitting  detailed  examination  on  the  part  of  the 
board  pf  announcements  of  engineering  curricula  and  courses.  In 
such  a  division  it  appears  likely  that  the  work  in  municipal  and 
sanitary  engineering,  hydraulic  engineering,*  and  perhaps  structural 
engineering,  should  be  conducted  at  the  State  university,  and  that 
the  work  in  highway,  transportation,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engi- 
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neering  should  be  developed  at  the  State  college.  .  The  necessity  f <»■ 
work  in  mining,  ceramic,  or  chemical  engineering,  and  the  location 
of  this  work,  are  matters  for  future  consideraticm,  in  view  of  recom- 
mendations made  elsewhere  in  this  report  and  the  possible  future 
report  of  such  a  commission  of  impartial  engineering  experts  as  is 
suggested  and  urged. 

Whether  the  work  in  domestic  science  can  be  regarded  as  up  to  the 
present  time  sufficiently  differentiated  on  professional  lines  to  warrant 
recognition  as  presenting  a  problem  similar  to  that  of  medicine,  law, 
and  engineering  may  perhaps  be  questioned.  Certainly  the  work  as 
at  present  conducted  relates  itself  as  a  service  subject  to  a  much 
wider  range  of  nonprofessional  interests  and  is  as  yet  in  too  forma- 
tive and  unstable  a  condition  to  justify  dogmatic  assertion.  The 
commission  discusses  this  subject  at  length,  however,  and  makes  cer- 
tain recommendations  in  Chapter  YIII. 

The  position  of  music  may  serve  to  raise  a  similar  question.  Its 
development  as  a  major  line  should  unquestionably  occur  at  the  State 
university.  It  may  well  remain  as  a  service  line  at  the  oiher  State 
institutions. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  discontinuance  (beyond  the  second 
year  of  the  professional  work)  of  the  work  in  liberal  arts  at  teachers 
college.  Cedar  Falls,  the  commission  is  disposed  to  urge  the  wisdom 
of  this  on  several  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  reasonably 
clear  that  the  institutions  at  Ames  and  Iowa  City  are  at  present 
abundantly  able  to  care  for  all  students  who  may  be  expected  to  seek 
the  bachelor^s  degree  in  a  State  institution  in  Iowa.  If  the  State 
wishes  a  third  institution  of  a  collegiate  grade,  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
southern  or  western  part  of  the  State.  Aforeover,  as  has  been  clearly 
shown  in  another  section  of  this  report  (Chap.  I),  the  private  insti- 
tutions in  the  State  are  able  to  care  for  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  students  who  wish  this  degree,  and  between  them  and  the  other 
two  State  institutions  all  such  students  can  be  readily  cared  for.  In 
the  second  place,  the  commission  feels  certain  that  at  present,  at  least, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  institution  is  not  unequivocally  collegiate,  and 
that  students  who  now  receive  training  there  for  the  bachelor's  degree 
are  likely  to  miss  certain  valuable  elements  in  such  training.  This 
opinion  is  based  partly  on  the  impression  which  one  who  has  visited 
many  institutions  easily  gets  from  even  a  brief  contact  ynth  the 
situation,  partly  on  consideration  of  the  methods  of  class  instruction, 
which  are  on  the  whole  dominantly  those  of  the  high-school  and 
junior-college  type,  and  partly  on  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  a  very 
large  group  of  subcoUegiate  students  inevitably  affects  the  general 
intellectual  maturity  and  academic  tone  of  the  work.  In  the  third 
place,  the  amount  of  work  now  offered  as  of  third  and  fourth  year 
college  grade  is  relatively  small  and  may  be  regarded  as  only  barely 
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sufficient  to  round  out  a  senior-college  curriculum.  A  comparison  of 
the  program  of  courses  at  the  State  teachers  college  with  that  at  the 
State  university  or  at  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  will  confirm  this  statement  To  be  sure,  a  comparison  of  some 
of  the  weaker  sectarian  colleges  would  not  be  unfavorable  to  the 
teachers  college,  but  this  is  a  comparison  which  a  State  institution 
would  hardly  wish  to  employ. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  commission  feels  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  and  energy  represented  in  keeping  up  the  last  two 
years  of  collegiate  work  at  Cedar  Falls  is  probably  not  to  be  justified 
on  its  merits.  The  commission  would  not  be  understood  in  this 
opinion  as  intending  to  depreciate  in  any  way  the  seriousness  of  the 
work  offered,  nor  the  devotion  and  earnestness  of  the  staff  of  instruc- 
tion. The  professional  work  done  here  is  creditable  to  the  State 
and  to  the  authorities  of  the  school,  but  a  division  of  energy  such 
as  is  suggested  would  in  the  long  run  contribute  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  State  institutions  as  a  whole.  Such  a  program,  if  carried  out, 
would  not  in  our  minds  imply  the  reduction  of  the  budget  of  this 
institution.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  would  mean  concentrating  all 
resources  on  the  earlier  portions  of  its  work,  where  at  present  its 
gi'eatest  obligation  is  foimd,  and  where  there  are  certainly  at  present 
massed  th^ 'great  majority  of  its  students,  as  Tables  4  and  5  on 
page  56  will  indicate. 

More  particularly  the  commission  would  call  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  greatly  enlarging  the  facilities  for  practice  teaching 
at  teachers  college.  The  present  practice  school  in  immediate  con* 
nection  with  the  institution  is  already  overtaxed,  and  the  commission 
finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  facilities  offered  in  the  town  of 
Cedar  Falls  are  at  present  wholly  adequate.  The  commission  is 
quite  clear  that  the  general  attendance  at  Cedar  Falls  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  expand  until  thoroughly  satisfactory  provision  is 
made  for  practice  teaching. 

If  the  board  and  the  people  of  the  State  are  disposed,  on  further 
consideration  of  the  question,  to  agree  with  the  commission  that 
the  appropriate  function  of  the  State  teachers  college  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  rural  and  graded  schools,  and  not  the  preparation 
of  high-school  teachers,  or  the  granting  of  the  bachelor's  degree 
for  courses  in  liberal  arts,  the  commission  is  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  future  development  of  the  institution  on  somewhat  different 
lines  is  desirable.  It  recommends,  therefore,  that  the  courses  for 
elementary  teachers,  both  rural  and  urban,  be  made  three  years  in 
length,  substantially  one-third  of  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  profes- 
sional subjects,  and  the  rest  to  work  dealing  with  the  subject  matter 
of  instruction.  Entrance  to  those  courses  should,  as  soon  as  possible, 
be  based  squarely  on  high-school  graduation.     Such  courses  should 
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not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  lead  to  degrees.  It  is  per- 
suaded that  the  improvement  in  the  equipment  of  elementary, 
especially  rural  teachers,  which  this  recommendation  contemplates, 
would  not  only  contribute  vitally  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  but 
would  place  the  State  teachers  college  in  a  unique  position  of  leader- 
ship among  teacher-training  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  board  does  not  see  fit  to  adopt  these  suggestions^  however, 
and  if  the  plans  at  present  in  operation  be  continued,  then  the  com- 
mission would  advise  that  the  last  two  years  of  the  work  be  very 
greatly  strengthened  to  bring  it  more  nearly  into  line  with  the 
curricula  of  first-class  institutions  conferring  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Tabij:  4. — Attendance  at  lotoa  ^tate  Teachers  College^  Cedar  Falls, 


Couraes. 

ioia-13 

1013-14 

1014-15 

Total. 

College  ootmes  * 

M9 
fi03 

714 

4» 
831 
820 
907 

560 

843 

865 

1.234 

1,630 

Pfplonut  courses ,,,^--,^^^^,-^^^^,,-.,,^, .,,,..,. 

2,177 

SubooUeeiate    

2,511 

2,855 

Total 

2,  on 

2,043 

2,078 
2,668 

3,503 
2,942 

0,172 

Total  diploma,  subooUegiate,  undassifled,  and  music  stu- 
dents  

7,5a 

1  These  figures  include  students  entered  as  flraduates  as  foIlowB:  1012-13,  58;  1013-14.  45;   1014-15,  45 
Juniors  and  seniors  are  listed  In  this  group  as  follows:  1012-13, 170;  1013-14, 158;  1914-tf ,  103. 

Table  5. — Statistics  of  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  for  five  years,  J907-19J2, 
Total  number  of  indiyidual  students  enroUed  during  the  five  years,  each 

student  counted  only  once - 8,888 

Students  were  qualified  and  trained  for  the  following : 

(1)  County  school  teachers,  reaching  the  standard  of  county  teach- 

ers' certificates 3, 261 

(2)  General   elementary    teachers,    having   first-grade   county    cer- 

tificate scholarship  on  admission 1, 328 

(3)  Special  grade  and  department  teachers  of  all  kinds — primary, 

kindergarten,  music,  drawing,  home  economics,  etc 2, 515 

(4)  Special  music  teachers 138 

(5)  Unclassified  as  to  kind  of  work  preferred 156 

(6)  High-school  teachers — 

(a)   With  standard  of  North  Central  Association  four- 
year  college  course 285 

(6)  First-grade  State  certificate  standard 300 

(c)  Second-grade  State  certificate  standard 300 

(d)  Other  special  teachers,  estimated 115 

1.000 

Total 8, 3»8 

Whether  the  suggestion  made  above  be  adopted  or  not,  the  com- 
mission is  perfectly  clear  that  there  are  to-day  no  agencies  in  Iowa 
adequate  to  furnish  proper  training  to  the  number  of  teachers  an- 
nually required  in  the  schools  of  the  State.    This  fact  has  evidently 
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been  recognized  in  the  legislation  providing  for  the  addition  of  a 
year  of  normal  training  in  certain  high  schools.  The  commission 
is  fully  cognizant  of  this  situation,  and  its  suggestion  regarding 
teachers  college  is  therefore  in  no  sense  directed  to  any  lessening  of 
the  resources  of  the  State  in  this  direction.  There  should  be  addi- 
tional normal  schools  established,  in  parts  of  the  State  remote  from 
Cedar  Falls  and  probably  preferably  in  the  southwest  and  north- 
west divisions  of  the  State.  If  such  normal  schools  were  brought 
into  intimate  contact  with  the  normal  training  high  schools,  and  witii 
the  movement  for  the  development  of  junior  colleges  in  connection 
with  the  strong  high  schools  which  has  gained  great  headway  in 
many  parts  of  the  coimtry,  these  several  institutions  could  be  made 
to  reenforce  one  another  in  a  most  helpful  way.  An  appreciable 
amount  of  serious  collegiate  work  could  be  offered  as  a  basis  for 
professional  training  in  these  jimior  colleges  on  high-school  founda- 
tions; and  the  normal  schools,  if  brought  into  administrative 
contact  with  them,  could  furnish  not  only  a  spirit  of  professional 
standards  and  a  corresponding  stimulation,  but  could  also  be  used  to 
develop  practice  teaching  work  in  various  portions  of  the  State  now 
wholly  unprovided  with  such  facilities.  A  similar  relati(mship  could 
be  cultivated  between  the  normal  schools  and  the  normal  training 
high  schools. 

In  this  connection  attention  should  be  called  to  the  possibility  of 
adding  a  group  of  strong  men  to  the  faculty  of  the  teachers  coUege 
(and  to  other  normal  schools,  if  established),  who  might  give  one- 
half  of  their  time  to  instruction  and  the  other  half  to  service  as 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, supervising  the  work  of  the  normal  training  high  schools.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  greatly  enhance  the  solidity  and  efficiency  of 
the  normal  training  courses  and  would  bring  both  the  State  super- 
intendent's office  and  the  normal  schools  into  most  helpful  organic 
connection  with  these  high  schools.  Any  measure  that  will  improve 
the  supervision  of  the  training  of  rural  teachers  and  that  will  put 
at  their  disposal  added  opportimities  for  practice  teaching  ought  to 
be  energetically  fostered. 

The  foregoing  discussion  and  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission in  this  and  subsequent  chapters  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  all  three  institutions  are  to  be  continued  without  essential  change 
of  character.  The  acts  of  the  legislature  making  appropriations  for 
the  continued  expansion  of  the  institutions,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  graduate  work,  have  established  a  presimiption  in  favor  of 
this  interpretation. 

The  commission  desires  to  call  attention  to  one  other  aspect  of 
the  situation,  however,  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  col- 
lege of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  was  created  in  response  to  the 
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Morrill  land-grant  act  of  1862.  In  return  for  certain  subsidies 
granted  by  the  Federal  Government  at  that  time  and  at  later  times 
the  State  assumed  the  obligation  to  carry  on  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts.  Earlier  in  this  chapter  the  commission 
expressed  a  belief  in  the  substantial  educational  equivalence  of  the 
work  carried  on  by  the  two  types  of  institutions,  the  land-grant  col- 
lege and  the  State  university.  If  this  parity  exists  in  other  States, 
it  certainly  exists  in  Iowa.  The  conmiission  is  also  about  to  recom- 
mend that  gi*aduate  instruction  and  research  work  of  tiie  most  ad- 
vanced university  type  be  encouraged  at  the  Iowa  State  College. 
Nevertheless,  such  development  of  advanced  work  should  relate  itself 
exclusively  to  the  limits  established  by  the  professional  aims  peculiar 
to  the  institution.  This  question  is  discussed  at  greater  length  in 
Chapters  IV  and  V. 

In  closing  this  portion  of  the  report,  the  commission  desires  to 
reiterate  its  conviction  of  the  importance  of  applying  strictly  the 
principle  of  division  advocated  above  to  the  work  of 'the  three  State 
institutions.  The  State  is  probably  rich  enough  to  allow  all  of  its 
institutions  to  develop  as  rapidly  as  the  demands  of  students  for  in- 
btruction  will  warrant  without  regard  to  possible  duplication  of 
offerings.  Indeed,  the  drawback  to  this  policy  is  not  primarily  a 
financial  one.  It  is  rather  that  such  a  course  will  inevitably  perpetu- 
ate intolerable  mutual  jealousies  and  antagonisms,  tending  to  defeat 
all  unity  in  the  program  of  State  education. 

The  five  chapters  following  deal  in  some  detail  with  various  phases 
of  duplication. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  '^  major  and  service  lines  of 
work  "  at  the  three  State  institutions. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  conference  consisting  of  members  of  the 
faculties  of  the  institutions  and  the  State  board  of  education  to  ad- 
just questions  of  overlapping  not  automatically  determined  by  the 
establishment  of  major  lines  for  each  institution. 

3.  The  readjustment  of  the  work  in  engineering  at  the  State  uni- 
versity and  the  State  college,  according  to  one  of  three  methods: 

(a)  A  horizontal  division,  assigning  graduate  work  to  one  school 

and  imdergraduate  work  to  the  other. 
(6)  The  union  of  the  two  schools  at  one  place. 
(c)  A  vertical  division  of  work,  assigning  some  branches  of 

engineering  to  one  institution  and  some  to  the  other. 

4.  The  discontinuance  of  the  last  two  years  in  liberal  arts  at  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  with  suggestion  of  three-year  non- 
degree  courses  for  rural  and  grade  teachers. 

5.  The  enlargement  of  facilities  for  practice  teaching  at  the  State 
teachers  college. 
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6.  The  establishment  of  additional  normal  schools. 

7.  The  addition  of  men  to  the  faculty  of  the  State  teachers  college, 
to  give  half  of  their  time  to  instruction  and  half  as  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  super- 
vision of  work  in  the  normal-training  high  schools. 


Chapter  IV. 

GRADUATE  WORK. 

Next  to  engineering  the  field  of  graduate  work  undoubtedly  offers 
the  greatest  area  for  the  development  of  unwarranted  and  expensive 
duplication.  The  State  board's  request  that  the  commission  investi- 
gate graduate  work  indicates  that  the  board  has  appreciated  the 
danger  which  lies  in  this  direction.  The  subject  has  seemed  to  the 
commission  second  in  importance  to  none  of  those  upon  which  ad- 
vice has  been  asked.  An  account  of  the  actual  present  status  of 
graduate  work  at  each  of  the  institutions  is  submitted  herewith  and 
the  attempt  is  made  to  point  out  how  the  principles  developed  in  the 
preceding  chapter  may  be  applied  to  the  avoidance  of  serious  dupli- 
cation and  the  friction  of  competition. 

Graduate  work  of  a  high  character  is,  and  ought  to  be,  carried  on 
with  increasing  efficiency  at  both  the  Iowa  State  University  and  the 
Iowa  State  College.  At  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  the  degree 
of  master  of  didactics  is  conferred  for  a  professional  course  repre- 
senting 45  term  hours.  This,  however,  does  not  constitute  really  a 
graduate  school  or  college,  but  is  work  offered  chiefly  during  the 
sununer  session  for  college  graduates  who  wish  to  take  up  the  study 
of  professional  subjects.  It  is  more  nearly  an  extended  under- 
graduate course,  with  the  requirement  of  a  thesis,  than  organized 
graduate  work  based  upon  an  undergraduate  foundation. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA. 

The  graduate  college  of  the  State  imiversity  grew  out  of  a  stand- 
ing committee,  first  appointed  in  1893,  to  define  the  terms  for  grant- 
ing master's  degrees.  Work  leading  to  the  doctor's  degree  began  in 
1898,  and  the  graduate  college  was  formally  instituted  in  1900.  Since 
that  time  it  has  made  steady  advance  in  organization  and  in  stand- 
ards. The  commission  commends  cordially  the  general  sincerity  and 
progressiveness  of  the  graduate  work  done  at  the  State  university,  es- 
pecially in  certain  thoroughly  organized  departments  like  education, 
philosophy  and  psychology,  history,  and  political  science. 

The  State  university  makes  a  distinction  between  the  admission 
to  the  graduate  college  and  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  degree,  and 
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endeavors  to  determine  each  case  upon  its  own  merits.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  common  practice  of  graduate  schools  by  which 
persons  holding  degrees  from  acceptable  colleges  are  admitted  pro- 
bationally,  and  later,  when  they  have  demonstrated  their  capacity 
for  work  in  the  majors  and  minors  selected,  are  admitted  to  can- 
didacy for  a  particular  degree.  A  student  coming  from  a  collie 
about  which  there  is  question  is  tested  by  departments  as  to  his  major 
work  only,  but  no  test  seems  to  be  applied  in  regard  to  the  general 
soimdness  of  his  training  or  the  value  of  his  minor  work.  The  regis- 
tration of  students  in  graduate  courses  for  the  simmier  session  ap- 
pears to  be  handled  more  loosely  than  in  the  regular  session,  and  the 
records  of  such  students  are  in  a  less  satisfactory  condition.  Neith^ 
in  the  regular  session  nor  in  the  summer  session  does  it  seem  to  be 
necessary  for  a  student  registered  in  the  graduate  college  to  take  any 
course  designed  for  graduates  only.  A  student  who  desires  to  enter 
the  graduate  college  and  take  work  only  in  a  field  for  which  he  has 
had  no  preparation  in  his  undergraduate  work  should  be  register^ 
as  an  undergraduate,  rather  than  a  graduate,  student  until  he  is 
ready  to  carry  advanced  courses  or  courses  for  graduates  only.  The 
commission  suggests  the  adoption  of  a  rule  by  which  no  student  may 
have  graduate  status  imless  a  certain  specified  proportion  of  his 
registration  is  in  courses  for  graduates  only.* 

A  candidate  for  the  master's  degree  is  usually  required  in  this 
graduate  school,  as  in  nearly  all  the  strong  graduate  schools,  to  do 
work  in  residence  during  one  collegiate  year  of  approximately  86 
weeks.  The  State  University  of  Iowa,  in  common  with  some  other 
institutions,  accepts  resident  work  in  four  summer  sessions  of  6  weeks 
each  (24  weeks)  as  a  minimum  for  satisfying  this  requirement,  but 
students  have  usually  been  required  to  prepare  theses  outside  of  this 
residence  period.  This  is  in  contrast  with  institutions  like  the 
University  of  Chicago,  which  makes  precisely  the  same  residence  re- 
quirement of  students  working  in  the  summer  as  of  other  stud^its. 
The  State  University  of  Iowa  has,  however,  worked  out  a  plan  for 
supplementing  in  some  degree  the  work  of  the  summer  session 
through  "  projected  registration,''  by  which  a  student  who  has  been 
in  residence  in  graduate  status  at  the  university  for  at  least  one  sum- 

^The  State  nniyersity  has  cne  almost  unique  group  of  graduate  students,  those  who 
are  candidates  for  the  M.  S.  in  medicine,  who  have  been  recommended  by  the  faculty  of 
the  college  of  medicine  upon  the  basis  of  an  M.  D.  degree.  This  represents  the  extreme 
of  tolerance,  since  the  announced  requirement  for  admission  of  students  to  candidacy 
for  such  a  degree  is  a  satisfactory  high-school  course,  plus  a  four  years*  course  In  medi- 
cine. The  latter  may  be  taken  in  a  medical  school  which  does  not  require  any  coUegd 
work  for  entrance.  The  uniyerslty  announces  no  list  of  approved  medical  colleges  whose 
graduates  may  be  thus  received.  The  work  for  the  degree  appears  to  be  done  mainly  In 
absentia  by  practicing  physicians.  Two  or  three  persons  per  year  for  about  10  years 
have  been  granted  this  M.  S.  degree.  The  registration  for  this  degree  has  fallen  €iO, 
however,  so  that  the  dean  of  the  graduate  school  reports  only  one  student  so  registered 
In  1915-16. 
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mer  session  may  do  work  in  absentia  according  to  a  plan  agreed  upon 
with  some  authorized  instructor.  Credits  earned  through  pro- 
jected registration  may  equal  those  previously  earned  in  the  same 
subject  in  residence.  In  a  bulletin,  the  university  states  ^'  that  pro- 
jected registration  does  not  operate  to  reduce  the  residence  require- 
ment for  a  master's  degree  [but]  may,  however,  operate  to  reduce 
materially  the  time  requirement  for  earning  the  doctorate."  The 
department  of  education  is  the  one  chiefly  concerned  with  projected 
registration,  since  many  of  its  students  in  research  find  their  prob- 
lems outside  the  campus  and  in  connection  with  their  professional 
duties.  Some  12  or  15  students  are  thus  registered  and  working  in 
cooperation  with  certain  departments  upon  probl^ns  for  which  they 
will  later  receive  credit.  Projected  registration  might  be  called  the 
temporary  substitute  for  the  fifth  or  sixth  summer  session  of  work 
as  a  part  of  the  requirement  for  the  master's  degree. 

Graduate  work  is  offered  under  25  departmental  headings,  includ- 
ing engineering,  archaeology  and  the  history  of  art,  home  economics, 
histology  and  embryology,  and  five  other  departments  in  the  college 
of  medicine.  The  apportionment  and  scope  of  the  graduate  work  in 
the  university  seems  to  be  variously  determined,  by  the  graduate 
faculty  (all  full  professors  giving  graduate  work),  by  the  graduate 
council  of  seven  men  (one  elected  by  the  graduate  faculty  for  a 
seven  years'  term),  or  by  the  quality  of  leadership  in  particular 
departments.  Individual  instructors  get  their  authority  to  give 
graduate  courses  from  the  departments.  There  is  consequently  a 
wide  difference  in  the  amount  and  spirit  of  graduate  work  in  differ- 
ent departments.  In  one  department,  for  instance,  there  are  16 
persons,  of  whom  only  1  is  a  full  professor.  It  was  stated  to  the 
commission  that  but  one  of  these  was  distinguished  for  th^  published 
results  of  his  research,  though  several  others  are  directing  thesis 
work  or  engaged  in  "  creative  work  "  or  in  various  kinds  of  learned 
activity,  which  are  regarded  as  on  the  same  basis  as  research. 

It  is  clear  to  the  commission  that  the  university  can  not  do  equally 
strong  work  in  all  the  departments  annoimcing  graduate  courses, 
even  if  an  equal  nimiber  of  graduate  students  should  appear  for 
each  department.  Like  every  other  imiversity  which  does  graduate 
work,  it  must  choose  which  departments  shall  be  encouraged  to 
undertake  work  of  an  advanced  sort,  leading,  for  example,  to  the 
doctor's  degree.  This  determination  should  be  made  by  a  body  com- 
petent to  express  the  judgment  of  the  institution  as  a  whole,  and  the 
expression  of  this  judgment  should  result  in  the  formulation  of  a 
system  or  policy  for  the  best  utilization  of  such  portions  of  the 
energy  of  the  institution  as  may  be  devoted  to  graduate  work.  The 
commission  did  not  get  thie  impression  that  the  State  university  was 
thus  developing  its  graduate  work.    Too  much  appears  to  be  left  to 
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the  will  of  the  head  of  the  particular  department  as  to  whether  his 
department  shall  give  courses,  for  example,  which  will  lead  to  the 
doctor's  degree.  By  vote  of  the  graduate  faculty,  or,  perhaps,  better, 
of  the  university  senate,  a  body  which  has  no  "  board  "  on  graduate 
work  and  which  seems  to  fall  short  of  realizing  its  possibilities,  cer- 
tain departments  should  be  especially  encouraged  to  develop  the 
most  advanced  courses  of  instruction  and  research,  by  special  care  in 
selecting  new  men,  by  the  encouraging  of  the  promising  research 
workers  already  on  the  staff,  and  by  generous  appropriations  in  the 
university  budget.  In  this  way  the  prestige  of  the  university  will  be 
more  enhanced  than  by  trying  to  keep  all  departments  on  an  even 
front  Fluctuations  in  the  strength  of  departments  are  boimd  to 
occur  with  the  coming  and  going  of  strong,  productive  men,  but  the 
accumulation  of  library  and  apparatus  will  fluctuate  much  less  imder 
the  policy  here  suggested.  By  way  of  illustration,  the  university  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  carry  on  the  finest  sort  of  graduate  work  in 
geology;  it  is  already  strong  in  physics,  psychology,  and  education; 
it  ought  not  to  attempt,  on  the  other  hand,  to  build  up  courses  in 
entomology,  agronomy,  or  plant  breeding. 

IOWA  STATE  COLLEOa 

The  graduate  division  of  the  Iowa  State  College  should,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  commission,  develop  naturally  and  properly  out 
of  certain  sections  of  the  undergraduate  work.  It  should  follow 
those  major  lines  of  work  for  which  the  institution  is  constituted. 
Its  graduate  work,  therefore,  should  be  supplementary  to  that  of 
the  State  university,  and  coordinate  with  it,  but  without  any  such 
overlapping  as  is  permissible  and  perhaps  desirable  in  the  first  two 
years  of  lindergraduate  curricula  in  certain  courses.  Wherever  this 
institution  or  the  State  university  diverges  from  this  principle,  it 
should  be  brought  back  by  the  board  or  by  some  other  correlating 
agency. 

The  graduate  division  of  the  State  college,  which  was  established 
in  1913,  offers  major  and  minor  work  for  the  master's  degree  in  18 
subjects,  "with  special  application  to  the  industries."  Aside  from 
those  subjects  which  are  unquestionably  related  to  the  major  lines  of 
agriculture,  engineering,  etc.,  there  are  included  in  this  group,  mathe- 
matics, economics,  geology,  chemistry,  and  zoology.  The  subjects  or 
departments  in  which  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  may  be 
taken  are  decided  upon  by  the  faculty  of  the  graduate  division, 
subject  to  the  final  determination  of  the  matter  by  the  board  of 
education.  At  present  they  are  the  following:  Agronomy,  animal 
husbandry,  bacteriology,  botany,  chemistry,  dairying,  geology, 
horticulture,  and  zoology. 
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The  conditions  upon  which  professional  degrees  in  engineering  are 
granted  are:  (1)  Graduation  from  a  four  years'  curriculum  in  engi- 
neering, one  year  of  residence  study,  and  one  year  of  professional 
experience,  and  the  preparation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis;  (2)  gradua- 
tion from  a  r^ular  four  years'  curriculum  in  engineering,  five  years 
of  professional  experience,  and  the  preparation  of  a  satisfactory 
thesis;  (3)  graduation  from  a  regular  five  years'  curriculum  in 
engineering,  one  year  of  professional  experience,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  satisfactory  thesis.  The  degree  of  master  of  agriculture 
requires  graduation  from  a  four  years'  curriculum,  five  years  of  expe- 
rience in  practical  or  professional  agriculture,  and  the  presentation 
of  a  thesis.  The  combination  degree  in  agriculture  and  engineering 
is  granted  by  the  cooperation  of  the  two  divisions. 

Admission  to  the  graduate  division,  of  which  the  president  is  the 
acting  dean,  presupposes  graduation  from  a  college  on  university  of 
approved  standing.  In  addition,  evidence  of  the  necessary  pre- 
requisite training  for  the  course  to  be  pursued  is  required,  since  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a  graduate  from  a  narrow  arts  curriculum  would 
find  himself  wholly  unprepared  to.  undertake  graduate  work  in  a 
subject  like  crop  pr<^uction,  in  which  the  college  offers  work  leading 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  For  the  master's  degree,  one 
year  of  work  in  residence  and  the  completion  of  30  hours  are  ordi- 
narily required.  Of  the  30  hours,  20  must  be,  and  all  of  the  30  may 
be,  in  the  major  subject.  The  catalogue  states  that  major  work  will 
ordinarily  be  restricted  to  graduate  subjects.  Under  certain  restric- 
tions, one-half  of  the  work  required  for  the  master's  degree  may  be 
done  in  absentia.  In  these  cases,  the  residence  work  may  be  accom- 
plished by  three  smnmer  sessions  of  six  weeks  each.  The  nequire- 
ments  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  follow  the  usual 
announcements  in  such  matters,  except  that  of  the  three  years  of 
graduate  work  required  only  one  appears  to  be  necessarily  a  year  of 
residence  work,  and  that  at  the  State  college. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  graduate  students  admitted- 
during  1914-15  indicates  an  imusually  generous  judgment  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  curricula  of  several  institutions  from  which  stu- 
dents have  come,  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  build  graduate  work.  It 
is  evident  to  anyone  who  knows  much  about  these  institutions  that 
their  curricula  can  not  be  the  equivalent  of  those  of  the  Iowa  State 
College  or  of  "  other  colleges  and  universities  of  approved  standing." 
In  other  words,  it  is  educationally  impossible  to  combine  in  the  same 
graduate  courses,  without  sacrifice  of  standards,  students  who  have  had 
seven  or  eight  years  of  work  above  the  eighth  grade  and  students  who 
have  had  six  years  of  work  above  the  eighth  grade.  The  larger 
number  of  students  registered  in  the  graduate  division  hold  degrees 
from  Iowa  State  College  or  from  other  institutions  of  unquestioned 
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rank,  like  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
Grinnell  College,  or  the  Ohio  State  University.  Mixed  in  with  these 
are  a  considerable  number  of  students  from  institutions  which  have 
hitherto  required  for  admission  only  one  or  two  years  of  high-school 
work,  perhaps  10  units.  Seven  students  from  Oklahoma  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  appear  in  the  enrollment,  two  from 
Kansas  State  College,  two  from  Clemson  College  (the  South  Caro- 
lina Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College),  three  from  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  one  from  Mississippi  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts.  Some  of  these  students  came  directly  to  Ames 
after  their  graduation. 

The  largest  number  of  graduate  students  in  any  one  department  is 
in  agronomy.  In  1914-16  there  were  in  residence  10  students;  1  each 
in  soil  fertility,  soil  physics,  and  farm  management;  3  in  soil  bac- 
teriology; and  4  in  crop  producticm.  In  1915-16  there  were  9  stu- 
dents; 1  in  soil  fertility,  and  4  each  in  soil  bacteriology  and  crop 
production.  The  men  for  1915-16  were  selected  from  some  85  or 
40  applicants.  Among  those  selected  were  graduates  of  Texas  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  (a  bachelor  of  science,  1915),  and  Clemson  College. 

The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  much  greater  care  should 
be  exercised  by  the  graduate  division  of  the  State  college  in  admit- 
ting students  from  institutions  whose  work  is  not  based  squarely 
on  the  requirement  of  a  standard  high-school  course,  representing  at 
least  14  units.  In  justice  to  the  Iowa  State  College  it  should  be 
said  that  it  is  not  alone  in  this  practice  of  objectionably  lax  admis- 
sion to  its  graduate  school  of  students  coming  from  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges  which  have  not  yet  seen  their  way  clear  to  the 
enforcement  of  standard  entrance  requirements.  The  continuance 
of  this  practice  is  bound  to  reflect  upon  the  standards  of  Iowa  State 
College,  in  that  students  who  transfer  from  its  graduate  division  to 
other  graduate  schools,  like  Chicago  or  Cornell,  will  be  very  likely 
to  be  discounted  in  their  credits  earned  at  Ames. 

Certain  of  these  institutions  have,  to  be  sure,  recently  raised  their 
entrance  requirements.  Students  graduating  before  1914,  however, 
entered  before  these  improvements  in  standards. 

The  commission  recognizes  the  difficulty  which  now  exists  and 
which  is  bound  to  continue  in  defining  the  scope  and  upreach  of 
the  graduate  work  which  should  be  carried  on  by  the  State  university 
and  the  State  college^  As  a  means  of  making  the  adjustments  that 
will  be  necessary  as  long  as  the  departments  in  these  institutions 
are  directed  by  strong,  vigorous,  resourceful,  ambitious,  scholarly 
men,  the  commission  recommends  the  creation  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  a  standing  committee  on  graduate  work  to  be  composed  of 
two  of  its  own  members  and  three  members  each  from  institutions 
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giving  graduate  work,  the  latter  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  years  by 
the  graduate  faculty  in  every  case.  It  is  further  recommended  that 
this  committee  be  granted  powef  to  review  the  present  offerings  of 
graduate  courses,  to  make  such  definitions  and  adjustments  between 
institutions  as  may  be  required  in  order  to  secure  conformity  to  the 
principle  of  major  lines  enunciated  elsewhere,  and  that  no  institution 
under  the  authority  of  the  board  shall  inaugurate  any  new  lines  or 
announce  any  new  courses  without  the  approval  of  this  committee 
in  advance.  Through  such  a  committee  the  graduate  work  of  the 
various  institutions  will  be  subjected  to  at  least  an  annual  review  and 
discussion  not  by  an  outside  body  but  by  men  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  building  up  graduate  and  research  work  in  the  State  insti- 
tutions. It  is  conceivable,  for  example,  that  such  a  committee  would 
decide  that  graduate  work  and  research  in  such  subjects  ns  history, 
modem  languages,  political  science,  psychology,  mathematics,  and 
education  ought  to  be  developed  only  at  the  State  university ;  that 
such  subjects  as  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  horticulture,  and  ento- 
mology should  be  developed  only  at  the  State  college;  and  that  cer- 
tain specified  branches  of  such  subjects  as  chemistry,  botany,  zoology, 
and  bacteriology  may  be  properly  developed  in  one  location  or  the 
other,  but  without  duplication. 

In  making  this  recommendation,  the  commission  would  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  purpose  is  to  promote,  rather  than  limit,  the. 
development  of  graduate  and  research  work,  which  shall  be  fostered 
by  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  State  and 
backed  by  the  resources  of  a  rich  Commonwealth. 

SUMMARY  OF  RBCOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  encouragement  of  the  development  of  graduate  work  at  the 
Iowa  State  University  and  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  along  the  major  lines  of  the  institutions. 

2.  The  adoption  of  a  rule  by  the  university  according  graduate 
status  to  none  but  students  having  a  definite  proportion  of  their 
registration  in  courses  for  graduates  only. 

3.  The  determination  by  the  university  senate,  or  some  other  repre- 
sentative body,  of  the  departments  to  be  encouraged  to  develop 
graduate  courses. 

4.  The  exercise  of  greater  care  by  the  graduate  division  of  the 
State  college  in  admitting  students  from  other  institutions  to  gradu- 
ate standing.^ 

6.  The  creation  of  a  standing  committee  on  graduate  work,  to 
consist  of  two  members  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  three 
members  each  fr(Hn  the  institutions  giving  graduate  work,  the  latter 
to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  graduate  faculties. 

^An  annoancement  now  coming  out  provides  for  exclnsion  of  graduates  of  low-grade 
sdioola. 

41817^—16 5  ^  T 
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Chapter  V. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  WORK  IN  THE  IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE. 

The  commission  has  been  asked  by  the  State  board  of  education  to 
investigate  the  following  question:  ^^Does  the  liberal  arts  work 
offered  at  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
come  within  the  proper  scope  of  that  institution  when  considered  in 
connection  with  the  other  educational  institutions  of  the  State?'' 
In  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  the  issues  raised  by  this  question, 
as  by  the  question  relating  to  graduate  work,  are  vital.  They  lie  at 
the  very  root  of  the  State's  higher  educational  problem.  Special 
attention  has,  therefore,  been  given  to  the  subject,  and  a  detailed 
discussion  of  principles  and  practices  is  presented  in  this  chapter 
and  in  the  appendix. 

The  necessity  of  introducing  some  courses  in  liberal  arts  and 
science  subjects  into  the  curricula  leading  to  the  various  degrees  at  the 
Iowa  State  College  will  not  be  disputed.  While  the  work  prescribed 
for  degrees  in  agriculture,  engineering,  home  economics,  veterinary 
medicine,  etc.,  is  more  or  less  technical  in  all  the  State  universities 
or  land-grant  colleges,  such  work  is  nevertheless  undergraduate, 
and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  veterinary  medicine,  not  pro- 
fessional in  its  nature.  It  is  now  upon  a  scientific  collegiate  basis, 
rather  than  upon  a  mechanic  arts  or  purely  vocational  basis.  The 
first  two  years  of  the  undergraduate  curricula  in  agriculture  and 
engineering  in  nearly  all  of  the  strong  universities  of  the  United 
States  and  in  specialized  institutions  like  the  New  York  College  of 
Agriculture  in  Cornell  University  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  are  largely  made  up  of  work  in  the  fundamental 
mathematical  and  scientific  subjects,  such  as  botany,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  and  zoology,  in  combination  with  varying  amounts  of 
English  composition  and  literature,  history,  modern  languages,  eco- 
nomics, political  science,  and  sociology.  It  happens  not  infrequently 
also  that  general  or  survey  courses  in  the  latter  group  of  subjects  are 
put  into  the  last  two  years  of  the  undergraduate  course.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  this  connection  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the 
distinction,  which  is  elaborated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  between 
the  major  lines  of  work  in  an  institution  like  the  Iowa  State  College, 
and  the  group  of  liberal  arts  and  science  subjects  here  imder  dis- 
cussion. The  latter  are  and  ought  to  be  auxiliary  or  service  subjects, 
which  serve  either  as  the  foundation  or  as  buttresses  for  the  main 
structure. 

The  principle  on  which  liberalizing  subjects,  whether  humanistic 
or  scientific,  should  be  included  in  the  schedule  of  work  of  an  institu- 
tion organized  by  the  State  for  the  express  purpose  of  developing 
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curricula  in  agriculture,  engineering,  etc.,  may  be  stated  thus :  Only 
such  liberalizing  subjects  should  be  incorporated  in  the  offerings  of 
the  institution,  and  only  in  such  amounts,  as  will  wisely  reenforoe 
the  technical  or  semitechnical  specialized  curricula  for  whose  develop- 
ment the  institution  was  ccmstituted.  In  all  institutions  like  the 
Iowa  State  College  attempts  to  develop  courses  in  these  subjects  for 
themselves  are  certain  to  be  made.  Strong  teachers  will  naturally 
urge  elaboration  of  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested,  some- 
times in  disregard  of  the  purposes  of  the  institution  as  a  whole. 
Courses  may  even  be  offered  as  a  means  of  holding  students  already 
registered  who  have  changed  their  professional  or  academic  inten- 
tions. If  there  be  such  students  in  the  institution,  they  should,  of 
course,  be  directed  to  seek  instruction  in  other  institutions  emphasiz- 
ing other  curricula. 

It  is  the  commission's  opinion  that  all  these  attempts  should  be 
checked  by  the  governing  board,  even  though  the  plea  be  made  that 
the  cost  of  such  tentative  development  is  small,  or  that  the  number 
of  students  is  not  large,  or  that  a  local  demand  is  to  be  met  To  take 
specific  examples,  the  development  of  extended  courses  in  psychology, 
in  the  history  and  theory  of  education,  in  political  science,  or  in  ad- 
vanced mathematics,  in  the  Iowa  State  College  should  be  authorized 
by  the  board  only  upon  proof  that  such  courses  are  indispensable  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  regular  work  in  the  major  lines  already 
mentioned.  The  problem  of  the  relation  between  imdergraduate 
work  and  graduate  work  in  the  different  departments  in  the  Iowa 
State  College  is  more  fully  discussed  in  another  place.  If  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  establishment  of  major  lines  of  work,  forming  the  main 
structure  in  the  curricula  of  the  State  institutions,  be  accepted,  an- 
other' principle  will  be  at  once  clearly  defined.  All  departments  of 
an  institution  must  be  treated  alike  in  the  matter  of  thoroughly  ade- 
quate pro^^sions  of  men  and  apparatus  with  which  to  do  the  work 
required  by  the  purposes  of  the  college.  All  departments  need  not 
be  treated  alike,  however,  in  facilities  for  expansion  and  outreach 
into  graduate  courses  and  research.  A  service  department  is  a  serv- 
ice department  and  not  a  major  department,  and  it  must  so  remain, 
if  waste  and  unwarrantable  duplication  of  effort  and  expenditure 
are  to  be  avoided.* 

^  Certain  departments,  like  chemistry  and  botany,  by  tbetr  Intimate  and  organic  relation 
with  the  research  worlc  of  experiment  stations,  will  need  to  develop  specialized  forms  of 
work  in  the  direction  of  major  lines ;  for  example,  soil  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  plant 
pathology,  and  dairy  bacteriology.  But  in  all  such  cases  a  clear  differentiation  of  de- 
partmental functions  should  be  enforced,  for  the  State  does  not  need  two  groups  of  re- 
search men  and  two  research  laboratories  for  plant  pathology  or  dairy  bacteriology.  It  Is 
eren  concelrable  that  a  strong  man  in  one  of  the  other  State  institutions  might  develop 
his  talents  along  one  of  these  lines  to  a  point  which  would  make  it  desirable  to  transfer 
him  to  the  State  college  staff  Instead  of  continuing  his  work  on  the  old  location. 
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Courses  in  practically  all  of  the  subjects  referred  to  above  are 
taught  in  the  Iowa  State  College  and  embodied  in  widely  varying 
proportions  in  the  curricula  leading  to  different  degrees.  Some  of 
them,  for  example,  English  and  mathematics,  are  required  of  nearly 
all  students  in  agriculture,  engineering,  and  home  economics.  Tbd 
commission  finds  no  evidence  that  the  number  of  instructors  in  these 
fundamental  subjects,  as  taught  in  the  first  and  second  years,  is  too 
large  or  that  the  services  of  these  instructors  are  uneconomically 
utilized.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  semester  hours  required  in 
these  subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  the  first  two  years  does  not  appear 
excessive  or  ill  balanced.  Work  in  English  composition,  elementary 
mathematics,  and  like  subjects  for  students  of  the  first  and  second 
years,  if  the  number  of  students  in  each  place  exceeds  200,  is  probably 
carried  on  just  as  economically  and  just  as  effectively  in  two  or  three 
places  as  in  one.  Two  hundred  students  will  keep  fully  occupied 
two  instructors  in  first-year  mathematics,  two  in  chemistry,  and  two 
in  rhetoric ;  similarly,  laboratory  space  for  600  firstryear  students  in 
chemistry  and  zoology  would  not  be  greatly  economized  if  work 
were  to  be  done  in  one  place,  as  contrasted  with  a  more  or  less  equal 
distribution  of  it  in  three  places.  In  other  words,  the  commission 
finds  no  evidence  of  unnecessary  or  wasteful  duplication  of  work  of 
the  first  and  second  years  in  the  three  State-supported  institutions 
in  Iowa.  Each  Jias  its  corps  of  instructors  for  these  years  fully 
occupied,  and  pressure  upon  its  space  for  the  work  of  these  two 
years  is  not  below  normal. 

Substantially  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  essential  service  courses 
in  the  third  and  fourth  years  in  the  curricula  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  in  the  State  college.  The  prescribed  courses  in  such  cur- 
ricula, in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  English, 
economics,  education,  and  psychology  is  warranted  by  the  normal 
needs  of  these  groups  of  students.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  State  law  in  regard  to  the  certification  of  teachers,  students 
who  wish  to  be  prepared  upon  graduation  to  teach  agriculture,  home 
economics,  and  manual  training  must  have  had  instruction  in  certain 
prescribed  subjects.  The  obligation  to  give  this  instruction  can 
scarcely  be  called  optional  for  the  institution  imless  some  device  is 
worked  out  by  which  a  student  may  obtain  these  courses  elsewhere 
through  an  organized  plan  of  inter-institutional  movement  of  stu- 
dents.    Such  plans  are  not  yet  common  in  America. 

In  the  more  advanced  and  specialized  courses  the  commission  finds 
considerable  duplication  of  courses  offered  elsewhere.  Much  of  this 
seems  unwise  and  unwarranted  when  judged  by  the  principle  an- 
nounced by  the  college  as  covering  its  service  departments  of  instruc- 
tion.    The  commission  finds  an  illustration  of  this  tendency  in  the 
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department  of  chemistry.  The  college  must  maintain  its  under- 
graduate work  in  chemistry  upon  a  high  level ;  it  must  provide  every 
necessary  facility  for  the  chemical  side  of  the  work  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  engineering  experiment  stations.  Undoubtedly  it  must 
also  develop  certain  lines  of  graduate  work  in  chemistry  connected 
with  the  agricultural  experiment  station,  which  has  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  the  Federal  Government  and  the  engineering  experiment 
station.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  college  would  be  war- 
ranted in  attempting  to  establish  a  great  school  of  chemical  instruc- 
tion and  research,  covering  every  phase  of  the  vast  and  varied 
subject.  If  the  State  is  to  support  several  departments  in  different 
institutions,  it  may  well  insist  upon  strictly  defined  specialized  lines 
for  each  institution.  Unquestionably  the  State  college  must  under- 
take a  great  development  of  chemical  research  as  related  to 
agriculture,  but  the  preparation  of  men  to  be  research  workers  in 
numerous  other  branches  of  chemistry  is  not  necessarily  an  obliga- 
tion laid  upon  the  State  or  upon  this  particular  college.* 

The  commission  recommends  a  thorough-going  revision  of  the  an- 
nouncements of  this  department  and  the  elimination  of  all  courses 
that  are  not  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  the  develop- 
ment of  major  lines,  and  do  not  directly  reenforce  the  work  of  the 
experiment  stations.  An  advisory  committee  of  members  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  who  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
State  college  and  State  university,  could  undoubtedly  assist  the  board 
very  materially  in  determining  the  lines  of  advanced  work  in  chem- 
istry which  each  institution  should  cultivate. 

The  charge  has  frequently  been  made  and  widely  believed  that  the 
Iowa  State  College  has  endeavored  to  build  up  a  curriculum  in  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  leading  to  a  nontechnical  degree  either  in  general 
science  or  in  arts.  The  present  president  of  the  college  and  others 
in  responsible  positions  disclaim  in  most  explicit  terms  any  attempt 
to  build  up  such  a  curriculum.  They  insist  that  only  such  liberal 
arts  subjects  and  only  so  much  of  such  subjects  will  be  taught  by  the 
institution  as  will  be  needed  for  a  properly  balanced  and  enriched 
curriculum  in  agriculture,  engineering,  home  economics,  and  veteri- 
nary science.  While  the  commission  accepts  this  statement  as  an 
accurate  description  of  the  present  intention,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  an  attempt  was  made  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  history  of  this 
college  to  formulate  a  curriculum  which  might  have  been  described 
not  inaccurately  as  a  curriculum  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  even 
though  it  was  not  intended  to  have  it  lead  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.    The  commission  found  some  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  the 

»  For  a  comparison  between  the  offerings  In  chemistry  by  the  Iowa  State  Colleiire  and 
by  other  institutions,  see  Appendix,  p.  141. 
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definiteness  and  vigor  of  this  attempt.  Possibly  part  of  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  rose  from  the  difference  of  concept  as  to  what  was 
meant  by  a  general  or  a  liberal  arts  course.  Since  both  the  humani- 
ties and  the  sciences  are  now  accepted  as  proper  liberalizing  discip- 
lines, the  commission  does  not  distinguish  between  a  curriculum  in 
which  a  student  may  major  in  geology  or  mathematics  and  receive 
a  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  general  science,  and  a  curriculum 
in  which  a  student  may  major  in  philosophy  or  economics.  Courses 
offered  in  several  departments  in  the  general  catalog  for  1915-16 
indicate  a  past  or  present  ambition  to  expand  certain  subjects  beyond 
the  needs  of  the  curricula  in  which  they  constitute  a  subsidiary  ele- 
ment. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  the  contention  that  all  the 
work  in  liberal  arts  and  pure  science  now  offered  is  primarily  sub- 
ordinated to  the  interests  of  students  taking  one  of  the  curricula 
leading  to  degrees  in  agriculture,  engineering,  home  economics,  etc 
In  place  of  the  "colleges'*  commonly  found  in  the  larger  univer- 
sities, this  institution  has  a  grouping  of  departments  designated  as 
"  divisions,''  for  example,  the  division  of  engineering,  the  division  of 
agriculture.  It  is  evident  that  the  division  of  industrial  science 
is  constituted  in  a  different  manner  from  the  other  divisions,  and 
that  the  procedure  of  a  student  in  this  divisi(m,  if  not  his  original 
intention,  is  likely  to  differ  quite  markedly  from  the  procedure  of  a 
student  who  enters  upon  the  curricula  in  agriculture  or  engineering. 
The  catalog  for  1915-16,  page  232,  states: 

The  courses  In  industrial  science  are  not  "liberal  arts  courses.*'  They  are 
courses  Intended  to  fit  the  student  for  certain  specialized  fields  of  professional 
activity  ♦  ♦  ♦.  An  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  election  of  an  amount  of 
genial  work  approximately  equal  to  that  allowed  or  required  In  other  techi- 
nlcal  courses  of  the  Institution  ♦  ♦  ♦.  Neither  are  those  courses  to  be  re- 
garded as  general  science  courses,  for  as  soon  as  the  sdentiflc  and  linguistic 
foundation  of  the  freshman  and  a  part  of  the  sophomore  year  has  been  se- 
cured, the  student  is  required  to  specialize  in  some  science  and  to  relate  It 
definitely  to  Its  Industrial  and  professional  phases. 

The  division  of  industrial  science  includes  the  departments  of — 

Bacteriology  and  hygiene.  Mathematics. 

Botany.  Military  science  and  tactics. 

Cliemlstry.  Modern  languages. 

EiConomlcs.  Music. 

English.  Physical  training. 

History  and  psychology.  Public  speaking. 

Library.  Zoology. 

Logically  geology  and  physics  should  be  here,  but  they  are,  as  it 
happens,  departments  in  other  divisions. 


1 
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In  the  division  of  industrial  science  there  are  four  curricula  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  with  major  work  in  one  of 
the  following  departments: 

Bacteriology  and  hygiene.  Mathematics. 

Botany.  Physics. 

Chemistry.  Veterinary  anatomy. 

Economics.  Veterinary  pathology. 

Entomology.  Veterinary  physiology. 

Geology.  Zoology. 

Special  groups  in  this  department  are  : 

Applied  botany.  AppUed  entomology. 

Applie<l  chemistry.  Applied  geology. 

Joint  or  five-year  curricula  are  offered  in  chemical  engineering, 
agricultural  engineering,  and  home  economics.  A  six-year  combined 
curriculum  with  veterinary  medicine  is  also  provided. 

The  curriculum  of  the  freshman  year  in  industrial  science  "  leading 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  (in  some  major  science)"  has  no 
industrial  subject  whatever  in  its  total  of  34  or  37  hours,  unless  2 
hours  of  the  industrial  history  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  eco- 
nomic history  of  American  agriculture  be  so  characterized.  In  this 
respect  the  curriculum  does  not  greatly  differ  from  the  curriculum  in 
agriculture.  In  the  sophomore  year,  16  hours  of  "  science  electives  " 
and  12  hours  of  free  electives  are  included  in  the  total  of  36  hours. 
The  only  industrial  subjects  that  appear  here  in  the  science  electives 
are  veterinary  anatomy,  veterinary  pathology,  and  veterinary  physi- 
ology. The  major  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  requires  that  at 
least  20  hours  out  of  a  total  of  64  shall  be  chosen  from  the  major 
subjects  enumerated  above. 

From  these  statements  it  appears  that  a  student  in  getting  his 
bachelor  of  science  degree  might  reduce  the  elements  which  are  really 
industrial  to  a  very  low  minimum.  If  his  major  were  in  economics, 
mathematics,  or  geology,  he  would  have  2  hours  of  industrial  sub- 
jects in  the  freshman  year,  none  in  the  sophomore  year,  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  24  in  his  junior  and  senior  years,  with  a  possibility  of 
materially  reducing  the  24  with  the  approval  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties. This  is  not  far  from  the  substance  of  a  curriculum  in  liberal 
arts  and  sciences.  The  distinction  between  a  major  in  geology  and 
a  major  in  history  is  not  material,  if  the  principle  of  prescribed 
courses  along  major  technological  lines,  in  accordance  with  the  pur* 
pose  of  the  college,  is  accepted.  While  the  curricidum  does  not 
permit  a  major  in  such  humanistic  subjects  as  English,  modem 
languages,  and  education,  each  of  these  subjects  may  have  a  con- 
siderable representation  through  the  free  electives. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  many  of  the  relatively  small  number  of 
students  takmg  the  degree  in  industrial  science  have  been  allowed  to 
abuse  the  opportunities  which  exist  for  making  extreme  schedules. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  the  offerings  of  three  of  the  d^art- 
ments  included  in  the  division  of  industrial  science  are  analyzed  with 
a  view  to  determining  how  far  they  have  conformed  in  their  devel- 
opment to  the  limitations  laid  upon  them  as  service  departments  sub- 
ordinate to  the  major  technological  lines  of  the  college.  An  analysis 
of  the  offerings  of  four  other  departments  in  the  same  division  is 
given  in  the  appendix,  page  140. 

An  analysis  of  the  department  of  English  and  the  department  of 
literature,  which  appear  to  be  really  one  department,  shows  that  the 
principle  of  subordination  of  the  work  of  these  departments  to 
the  major  purpose  of  the  college  is  well  followed  out.  The  un- 
expectedly large  number  of  courses  in  these  departments  is  due  to 
the  splitting  up  of  the  elementary  work  into  courses  which,  in  the 
main,  duplicate  each  other,  having  slightly  varied  credit  values  for 
different  groups  of  students — for  example,  those  in  home  economics 
or  in  agriculture.  In  English  15  courses  are  announced,  of  which  1 
set  of  2  courses,  with  3  credit  hours  each,  is  designed  for  agricul- 
tural engineers;  another  for  agricultural  students;  still  another,  with 
2  hours'  credit,  for  women.  The  total  offerings,  including  these 
duplicates,  are  36  semester  hours,  or,  eliminating  duplications.  22 
semester  hours. 

In  literature  an  elastic  scheme  of  credit  is  elaborated.  Literature 
1,  for  example,  may  be  taken  for  1, 2, 3,  or  4  hours'  credit.  The  maxi- 
mum obtainable  in  the  general  courses  is  14  hours.  An  unusual 
group  is  described  as  "Literature  as  related  to  technical  subjects 
and  courses."  One  of  these  courses  is  "The  scientific  age  in  litera- 
ture." Others  are  "  Literature  of  farm  and  community  life,"  "  Read- 
ing for  children  at  home  and  at  school,"  and  "The  farm  library.'' 
The  total  offerings  in  this  group  in  the  department  of  literature  are 
18  semester  hours.  No  courses  open  to  undergraduates  and  gradu- 
ates, or  to  graduates  only,  are  offered  in  these  two  departments. 

The  annoimcements  in  the  department  of  economic  science  ("Ap- 
plied economics  and  social  science")  indicate  a  disregard  of  the 
sentiment  which  has  kept  English  and  literature  purely  service 
departments.  Six  courses,  totaling  16  semester  hours,  are  for  under- 
graduates. Twenty-four  courses,  totaling  17  semester  hours,  are  for 
undergraduates  and  graduates,  including  two  "seminar"  courses 
("current  events,"  "reading  economic  magazines"),  and  one  in  re- 
search, involving  public  utilities,  speculation,  and  "various  other  prob- 
lems and  phases  of  social  and  industrial  life."  One  course  in  thesis 
and  research  work  is  for  graduates  only.  The  head  of  the  department 
states  that  each  course  is  given  a  distinctly  agricultural  or  engineer- 
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ing  bent  and  that  it  justifies  itself  as*  a  semitechnical  or  industrial 
course,  as  distinguished  from  a  liberal-arts  course.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  commission,  however,  that  so  large  a  number  of  courses  is 
unnecessary  for  the  support  of  the  allied  interests,  and  that  the 
wide  differentiation  indicated  by  the  titles  just  quoted  scarcely  repre- 
sents present  institutional  necessities.  The  commission  would  point 
out  that  the  importance  of  a  very  thorough  training  in  the  principles 
of  economics  foi  an  engineer'  who  wishes  to  do  research  work  in  rail- 
road rates,  or  in  municipal  or  financial  direction  of  public  utilities, 
does  not  constitute  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  this  college  to  give 
such  instruction,  merely  because  it  maintains  a  college  of  engineer- 
ing and  an  engineering  experiment  station.  A  student  wishing  to 
make  this  combination  of  economics  with  engineering  would  do  far 
better  to  go  to  an  institution  making  a  specialty  of  graduate  work 
in  economics.  The  State  and  the  State  college  would  be  the  gainer 
by  such  an  arrangement,  and  would  avoid  the  criticism  which  might 
be  leveled  at  the  present  tendency  to  develop  advanced  and  graduate 
courses  in  economics  in  this  institution. 
The  courses  in  geology  are  designed — 

to  meet  the  requirements  of  .students  In  civil  engineering,  students  In  the 
division  of  agriculture,  students  specializing  in  geology  and  botany,  students  in 
mining  engineering,  those  who  expect  to  become  mining  geologists  and  profes- 
sional geologists,  and  students  taking  general  courses. 

Accordingly,  a  student's  major  may  be  in  geology  in  the  division  of 
industrial  science.  In  so  doing  he  would  take  a  maximum  of  49  hours 
in  geology,  mineralogy,  and  physiography,  without  choosing  any 
electives  from  these  subjects,  save  as  alternates  for  prescribed  courses. 
This  curriculum,  with  geology  as  major,  whether  designed  for  pro- 
fessional geologists  or  "students  taking  general  courses,"  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  which  could  be  taken  in  a  standard  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  perhaps  leading  to  an  A.  B.  degree. 
It  could  not  justly  be  described  as  auxiliary  to  any  technological  or 
eemiprofessional  purpose  in  agriculture  or  engineering. 

In  the  department  of  geology  28  courses  are  announced — 4  for 
undergraduates,  18  for  undergraduates  and  graduates,  and  6  for 
graduates  only.  These  represent  a  total  of  about  95  semester  hours, 
covering  work  in  geology,  mineralogy,  petrology,  petrography,  strati- 
graphy, cartography,  physiography,  and  meteorology.  The  staff  of 
instruction  consists  of  one  professor,  who  is  also  professor  of  engi- 
neering and  vice  dean  of  the  division  of  engineering,  and  one  assist- 
ant professor.  Six  graduate  courses  are  announced  by  the  professor, 
with  no  indication  of  alternation  in  the  giving  of  the  courses  year 
by  year.  Special  work  in  the  thesis  course,  with  five  hours'  credit, 
may  be  taken  in  such  specialties  as  metamorphism  and  stratigraphic 
geology.    Except  for  the  courses  that  may  be  used  for  a  major  in 
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industrial  science  or  in  one  of  the  ^^  general  courses,''  the  amount  of 
work  called  for  in  this  department  by  students  in  agriculture  and 
engineering,  even  including  mining  engineering,  would  not  require 
more  than  one-half  the  present  offerings. 

The  commission  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  of  this 
department,  as  announced  in  the  catalogue  for  1915-16,  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  large  duplication  of  the  work  done  at  the  State 
university.  Geology  as  a  major  subject  in  the  curriculum  in  in- 
dustrial science  and  in  any  other  curriculum  designed  to  train  pro- 
fessional geologists  should  be  eliminated  from  the  State  college. 
The  State  does  not  need  two  research  or  graduate  departments  of 
geology,  for  the  number  of  graduate  students  is  not  likely,  in  the 
near  future,  to  be  very  large.  The  State  imiversity  is  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  office  of  the  State  geologist  and  the  great  collecti<Mis 
belonging  to  that  office.  Because  of  the  development  already  at- 
tained at  the  State  university  imder  these  ccmditions,  that  institu- 
tion is  the  logical  and  proper  place  for  training  all  students  who 
wish  advanced  work  in  geology.  At  the  State  university  19  courses, 
totaling  59  hours,  are  offered,  besides  6  research  courses,  for  which 
specific  hours  of  credit  are  not  announced.  The  department  includes 
the  same  general  scope  of  work  as  at  the  State  college,  and  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  two  professors,  one  instructor,  and  one  assistant 

The  State  college  must,  of  course,  provide  general  courses  in 
geology,  meteorology,  etc.,  in  a  service  department  c(mducted  as 
such  for  students  in  agriculture  and  engineering,  but  the  depart- 
ment of  geology  should  be  kept  at  that  limit.  If,  as  is  quite  pos- 
sible, a  student  should  now  and  then  be  developed  who  desires  to 
make  geology  a  profession,  or  who  seeks  to  strengthen  himself  as  a 
mining  geologist,  provisicm  should  be  made  for  his  transfer  to  the 
State  university  or  to  some  other  institution  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  mining  or  geological  students  in  its  advanced  or  graduate 
courses  to  give  a  distinctly  professional  atmosphere  and  momentum, 
to  create  in  him  a  real  scientific  or  professional  enthusiasm.  In 
1914-15  the  registration  in  mining  engineering  in  the  State  college 
was:  Senior  class,  3;  junior  class,  4;  sophomore  class,  0;  freshman 
class,  3.  A  group  so  small,  even  if  kept  carefully  segregated,  would 
be  practically  lost  in  the  body  of  engineering  and  agricultural 
students. 

In  order  that  the  State  college  may  avoid  all  further  suspicion 
that  it  is  endeavoring  to  build  up  a  curriculum  of  liberal  arts,  the 
commission  recommends  that  its  officers  take  immediate  steps  (1) 
to  confine  the  offerings  of  the  departments  included  in  the  division 
of  industrial  science  to  such  scope  as  is  appropriate  to  purely  service 
departments  and  (2)  so  to  recast  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  this  division  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
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any  student  to  secure  the  degree  without  pursuing  industrial  or  pro- 
fessional courses  to  an  amount  substantially  equal  to  that  required 
in  other  technical  courses  in  the  institution.  These  steps  the  com- 
mission thinks  are  necessary  to  make  the  work  in  this  department 
coincide  with  the  catalogue  announcement  quoted  on  page  70. 

SUMMARY  OP  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  strict  enforcement  by  the  State  board  of  education  of  the 
principle  that  departments  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  at  the  Iowa 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  shall  be  simply 
service  depai:tments;  especially  the  revision  of  the  work  offered  in 
the  departments  of  economic  science,  geology,  physics,  and  mathe- 
matics to  secure  conformity  to  this  principle. 

2.  The  abandonment  of  courses  in  chemistry  at  the  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege which  neither  contribute  to  the  major  lines  of  that  institution 
nor  reinforce  the  work  of  the  experiment  stati<ms. 

3.  The  revision  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  the  division  of  industrial  sciences  to  render  it  impossible 
to  secure  the  degree  except  on  completion  of  industrial  and  profes- 
sional courses  (in  contradistinction  to  liberal  arts  courses)  equal  in 
amount  to  those  required  in  technical  curricula. 


Chapter  VL 

EXTENSION  WORK. 

The  State  board's  memorandum,  which  in  general  has  served  as  the 
commission's  guide,  says,  under  the  caption  "  Extension  Work  " : 

Would  It  be  feasible  or  wise  to  consolidate  the  extension  work  of  the  three 
institutions  under  one  head  which  would  represent  the  institutions  collectively 
and  correlate  the  work?  ♦  ♦  ♦  More  or  less  duplication  is  sure  to  result  if 
this  work  is  carried  on  independently.  Your  advice  touching  these  points  will 
be  much  appreciated. 

The  extension  work  of  institutions  of  higher  education  is  the 
taking  of  some  part  or  parts  of  the  institution  to  the  people  where 
they  live.  It  is  of  two  rather  distinct  kinds:  (1)  The  giving  of 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  localities,  representing  similar  courses 
at  the  institution  itself;  (2)  instructing  and  aiding  the  people  by 
means  of  many  varieties  of  welfare  work,  rather  than  by  recognized 
courses  or  sustained  periods  of  instruction. 

The  former  is  the  true  university  extension — the  extending  of  the 
institution,  by  means  of  summarized  and  popularized  courses  of  lec- 
tures and*  reading  in  the  subjects  that  are  regularly  included  in  its 
curriculum.  This  formal  type  of  enterprise  at  present  occupies  a 
very  minor  place  in  the  extension  field.  An  institution  may  now 
lend  itself  in  many  kinds  of  helpfulness  and  cooperate  with  any 
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number  of  agencies  and  organizations,  to  disseminate  information, 
to  aid  a  person  in  his  occupation,  to  meet  the  problems  of  a  com- 
munity, to  set  new  forces  in  operation,  to  organize  the  intelligence 
of  a  constituency.  This  latter  type  of  extension  work  has  come  pri- 
marily out  of  the  land-grant  colleges  on  their  agricultural  side,  being 
an  expression  of  their  desire  to  reach  a  manifest  need  and  to  make 
the  widest  application  of  public  funds.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  new 
or  decidedly  modem  intention  in  education.  It  is  now  recognized  as 
a  form  of  national  as  well  as  institutional  effort,  in  the  Smith-Lever 
bill,  which  was  signed  by  President  Wilson  May  8,  1914,  and  which 
provides  Federal  appropriations  for  extension  work  in  cooperation 
with  State  appropriations.  This  kind  of  extension  enterprise  is  now 
reacting  strongly  on  the  older  kind  and  on  liberal-arts  institutions. 

In  the  State  of  Iowa  the  older  form  of  university  extension  was 
early  undertaken  by  the  State  imiversity,  and,  although  it  is  yet 
continued  to  some  extent,  the  welfare  type  is  now,  as  elsewhere, 
greatly  in  the  ascendancy.* 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  defines  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work  (as  conducted  by  the  State  college)  to  be  '*  the  giving  of  instruc- 
tion and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  said  colleges  in  the  several 
communities,  and  imparting  to  such  persons  information  on  said  sub- 
jects through  field  demonstrations,  publications,  and  otherwise." 
Aside  from  a  flat  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  each  State  ($480,000 
for  the  United  States),  the  proportion  of  the  Federal  appropriation 
that  goes  to  any  State  is  determined  by  the  ratio  that  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  the  given  State  bears  to  the  rural  population  of  the  United 
States,  as  shown  by  the  next  preceding  Federal  census,  on  condition 
that  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  comes  from  the  Federal  funds  shall 
be  provided  within  each  State.  The  total  appropriation  for  coopera- 
tive agricultural  extension  that  must  be  equaled  by  other  than  Fed- 
eral funds  will  be  $4,100,000  when  the  operation  of  the  bill  matures; 
it  began  with  $600,000  and  increases  $500,000  each  year  for  seven 
years. 

With  the  enlargement  of  the  fields  and  intentions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, extension  work,  as  well  as  graduate  work,  is  a  natural  expres- 
sion of  the  institution.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  every 
department  or  unit  in  an  institution  may  engage  in  extension  work. 
The  department  must  first  be  organized  and  developed  effectively  for 
its  regular  college  teaching;  the  extension  work,  if  it  comes  at  all. 
should  be  the  result  of  this  internal  maturity.     In  the  case  of  more 

*  At  the  State  university  extension  work  was  formally  inangnrated  by  faculty  action  in 
October,  1891.    Lectures  of  extension  character  were,  however,  given  in  1887. 

At  Iowa  State  College  extension  work  has  been  conducted  almost  sljice  the  foundation 
of  the  institution,  and  was  being  carried  forward  on  a  considerable  scale  when  the  first 
State  appropriation  was  made  in  1906. 
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or  less  competing  institutions  in  any  State,  founded  on  public  funds, 
tiiere  must  also  be  a  good  working  understanding  between  all  of 
them.  Manifestly,  the  division  of  extension  work  between  such 
different  institutions  can  not  be  geographical,  particularly  if  the 
institutions  are  chartered  as  State  institutions  covering  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  differentiation  must  lie  primarily  in  the  dividing 
of  subject  matter,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  cooperative  extension 
work  of  the  land-grant  colleges  is  clearly  defined  by  Federal  statute. 

The  extension  enterprises  issuing  from  the  three  institutions  in 
Iowa  are  uncorrelated.  While  there  is  no  particular  or  damaging 
duplication  at  present,  there  is  nevertheless  danger  in  the  situation, 
especially  in  municipal  engineering  and  related  lines,  and  the  longer 
the  condition  continues  the  greater  will  be  the  likelihood  of  conflict. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  situation  in  Iowa,  whereby  the 
people  have  not,  by  statute,  accurately  defined  the  spheres  or  at  least 
the  intentions  of  the  institutions.  No  real  reduction  in  the  over- 
lapping of  public  effort  can  be  accomplished  in  the  extension  work 
unless  it  is  accomplished  also  in  the  regular  collegiate  work.  The 
remedy  lies  in  adopting  the  principle  of  the  major  line  of  work  else- 
where advised ;  from  these  major  lines  the  extension  enterprises  may 
develop  regularly  and  fully.  This  procedure  would  also  have  the 
effect  of  solidifying  the  extension  enterprise  within  the  institution 
itself,  making  it  a  regular  part  of  the  institutional  life,  issuing  from 
the  major  lines,  rather  than  a  thing  apart,  organized  in  entire  sepa- 
ration— although,  of  course,  the  administration  of  extension  work 
will  always  demand  special  offices  and  sets  of  officers. 

The  commission  recommends,  as  a  means  of  reducing  differences 
and  adjusting  difficulties  between  the  three  institutions  in  the  field 
of  extension  work,  that  the  board  of  education  establish  a  conference 
composed  of  the  persons  immediately  responsible  for  extension  in 
each  of  the  institutions  and  of  a  small  special  committee  of  the 
membership  of  the  board  itself,  this  conference  to  meet  for  discussion 
before  the  main  enterprises  for  the  year  are  laid  out  by  the  different 
institutions  and  as  often  thereafter  as  may  be  advisable.'  This  con- 
ference should  constitute  a  committee  or  council  of  guidance,  without 
legislative  authority.* 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  strict  application  of  the  principle  of  the  major  lines  of 
work  to  the  development  of  the  extension  enterprises  of  the  three 
State  institutions. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  conference  on  extension  work  composed 
of  members  of  the  board  of  education  and  extension  officers  of  the 
three  institutions  to  discuss  projects. 

1  For  an  account  of  the  methods  and  scope  of  the  extension  work  of  the  three  State 
institotlons,  see  Appendix,  p.  145. 
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Chapter  VII. 

DUPLICATION  OF  WORK  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  at  Cedar  Falls,  necessarily 
offers  those  subjects  that  are  of  special  value  to  the  professional 
training  of  teachers.  P^chblogy  and  education  are  consequently 
furnished  in  reasonable  amount,  about  20  term  hours  of  the  former, 
about  30  of  the  latter  (exclusive  of  some  20  hours  of  observation  and 
practice  teaching),  and  2  hours  each  of  logic  and  ethics. 

This  statement  represents  the  operation  of  the  schedule  when 
repetition  is  disregarded.  As  a  matter  of  fact  three  of  the  5-hour 
education  courses  are  given  four  times  a  year,  another  three  times, 
and  two  twice  in  the  year.  So  the  total  number  of  hours  offered  to 
students  runs  much  higher  than  the  figures  given,  although  no  on« 
student  could  secure  (exclusive  of  practice  teaching)  credit  for 
more  than  the  amount  first  mentioned.  This  program  involves 
materially  more,  both  of  psychology  and  education,  than  the  State 
law  requires  for  first-class  teaching  certificates,  but  not  more  than 
is  appropriate  in  a  professional  institution  of  this  kind.  Indeed, 
there  might  well  be  some  development  of  the  work  in  lines  now 
either  unrepresented  or  too  meagerly  represented. 

At  the  University  of  Iowa  there  has  been  for  many  years  a  depart- 
ment of  education  and  also  a  department  of  philosophy  and  psy- 
chology. In  1913  there  was  established  a  college  of  education  with 
its  own  dean  and  special  staff,  which  therefore  replaces  the  old 
department  of  education.  In  recent  years,  in  connection  with  the 
general  growth  of  the  university,  a  considerable  amount  of  graduate 
work  has  been  developed  both  in  psychology  and  education.  The 
organization  of  both  branches  of  work  appears  to  be  sound,  and  the 
large  number  of  students  electing  courses  in  these  departments 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  fulfilling  in  large  measure  a 
need  definitely  felt  by  the  student  body.  No  doubt  the  attendance 
of  students  on  these  courses  is  largely  affected  by  the  State  law, 
which  requires  that  first-class  teaching  certificates  may  be  issued 
only  to  persons  who  have  successfully  passed  6  units  of  work  in 
psychology  and  14  units  of  work  in  education.  At  the  present  time 
the  college  of  education  is  offering  roughly  50  credit  hpurs,  excluding 
research  work,  but  including  the  summer  term;  the  department  of 
philosophy  and  psychology  offers  in  psychology  approximately  36 
hours,  exclusive  of  research  and  inclusive  of  the  sunmier  session. 
These  figures  are  approximate  only,  because  the  work  necessarily 
varies  slightly  from  year  to  year  and  is  likely  to  be  particularly 
variable  in  the  summer  term.  Both  departments  are  handling  large 
groups  of  students  in  a  creditable  manner.     (See  Table  6.)     There 
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would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  they  i^ould  not  be  permitted  to 
develop  in  response  to  any  genuine  demands  as  rapidly  as  the 
financial  resources  of  the  institution  and  a  just  regard  to  the  similar 
development  of  other  academic  interests  will  permit. 

One  point  at  which  difficulty  has  been  encountered  relates  to  the 
State  law  requiring  that  the  schools  shall  offer  instructions  in  house- 
hold economics,  agriculture,  and  manual  training.  Through  its 
existing  departments  the  imiversity  has  been  in  a  position  to  fur- 
nish proper  instruction  in  domestic  science  and  to  do  something 
toward  training  in  the  manual  arts,  but  it  is  obviously  not  properly 
equipped  to  offer  work  in  agriculture.  Nevertheless,  there  are  on  its 
grounds  at  all  times  a  large  number  of  young  people  planning  to 
fit  themselves  for  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  State 
where  they  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  offer  or  supervise  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  agriculture.  More  pressing  has  been  the 
need  of  teachers  already  in  the  field  who  have  not  had  this  training, 
and  who,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law,  must  secure  such  instruc- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Many  such  teachers  can  only 
come  during  the  summer  term,  and  the  university  has  accordingly 
been  put  under  pressiire  to  furnish  instruction  in  agricultural  sub- 
jects at  that  time,  whatever  it  might  do  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  work  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  duplicates  to  some  extent  work  given  at  Ames  and  at  Cedar 
Falls. 

Work  in  psfychology  has  been  offered  at  the  State  college  ever  since 
its  foundation.  At  first  the  offering  of  courses  was  very  modest 
and  designed  to  give  a  general  introductory  discipline  to  such  stu- 
dents as  might  in  point  of  fact  be  expecting  to  teach.  With  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  work  in  domestic  science,  and  with  the  increas- 
ing emphasis  on  agricultural  instruction  in  the  schools,  occasioned 
by  the  legislation  so  often  referred  to,  it  has  come  about  that  the 
number  of  students  at  any  one  time  on  the  grounds  at  Ames  expect- 
ing to  become  teachers  is  very  large,  running  well  up  into  the  him- 
dreds.  The  college  has  not  imnaturally  felt  that  it  owed  these 
young  people  the  opportunity  to  train  themselves  reasonably  for 
their  function  as  teachers,  not  only  in  their  subject  matter,  but  also 
in  those  accessory  branches  most  directly  related  to  the  technique  of 
teaching,  two  of  which,  pedagogy  and  psychology,  are  actually  re- 
quired by  the  law.  (See  Table  6.)  In  response  to  these  motives, 
the  work  in  education  ha^  been  developed  very  rapidly  since  1911 ; 
the  work  in  psychology  somewhat  more  slowly,  but  nevertheless 
definitely.  The  program  schedules  approximately  24  semester  hours 
of  education,  disregarding  practice  teaching  (6  hours)  and  research, 
and  23  hours  of  psychology,  including  2  of  ethics ;  16  hours  of  the 
education  work  are  repeated  in  the  summer,  with  4  hours  of  practice 
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teaching  work;  11  hours  of  psycholpgy  are  thus  repeated.  The 
amount  of  work  so  offered  is  in  theory  designed  simply  to  comply 
with  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  law ;  that  is  to  say,  14  units 
of  education  are  ostensibly  offered  and  6  units  of  p^chology.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  appreciably  more  than  this  is  offered,  but  under  the 
conditions  of  election  of  courses  that  exist  at  the  State  college,  it  is 
probably  true  that  no  single  student  would  normally  find  it  pos- 
sible to  secure  more  than  the  amount  called  for  by  law.  Evidently 
this  can  not  be  profitably  taken  all  in  one  term,  and  if  spread  out  to 
cover  several  terms,  it  almost  inevitably  results  that  the  total  amount 
offered  is  in  excess  of  this  legal  requirement. 

In  the  summer  term  teachers  are  coming  in  increasing  numbers, 
as  they  are  at  the  State  university  and  at  the  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, to  equip  themselves  to  meet  the  demands  for  instruction  in 
agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  the  manual  arts.  With  the  facili- 
ties available  at  Ames  it  is  obviously  possible  to  give  admirable 
opportunity  for  accomplishing  this  particular  purpose.  In  conjunc- 
tion, however,  with  such  courses  the  authorities  at  Ames  have  seen 
fit  to  offer  an  appreciable  number  of  other  courses  covering  work  in 
school  administration,  in  the  principles  of  teaching,  etc.,  work  which 
has  been  most  highly  developed  heretofore  at  the  State  university. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  as  between  Iowa  State  College  and  the 
State  university  there  is  at  present  an  appreciable  overlapping  of 
work  in  psychology  and  education.  That  elementary  psychology 
must  be  given  at  both  places  is  apparently  agreed  upon  by  all  con- 
cerned. That  the  work  at  the  State  college  may  well  touch  up<m 
educational  psychology  and  some  of  the  more  practical  of  the  ap- 
plied branches  of  psychology  is  also  not  called  in  question.  There 
appears  to  be  no  intention  to  go  further  than  this,  and  there  is 
consequently  at  this  juncture  no  division  of  opinion  as  between  the 
authorities  at  the  State  college  and  the  State  university  regarding 
the  appropriate  policy  to  be  followed.  The  more  advanced  work  will 
continue  to  be  developed  and  carried  on  at  the  State  university  as  in 
the  immediate  past.  In  education,  however,  while  there  is  again  no 
disposition  to  question  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  giving  the  more 
rudimentary  instruction  in  education  at  both  places,  such  for  ex- 
ample as  courses  in  the  history  of  education,  in  general  methods, 
and  the  like,  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  regarding  the  extent  to 
which  work  in  agricultural  education  may  be  properly  undertaken 
at  the  State  university,  and  regarding  the  extent  to  which  work  in 
school  administration,  with  special  reference  to  the  interests  of  super- 
intendents and  supervisors,  may  be  justifiably  developed  at  the  State 
college. 

In  view  of  the  very  great  difiiculty  in  training  teachers  so  that 
they  may  comply  with  the  new  State  law,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
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resources  of  all  the  State  institutions  will  for  several  years  be  strained 
to  the  limit,  especially  during  the  summer  term.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  doubtful  whether  there  ought  to  be  any  external  limitation  put 
upon  the  facilities  offered  at  the  several  State  institutions  for  giving 
work  in  home  economics,  agriculture,  and  manual  training  until  the 
present  force  of  teachers  in  the  State  schools  has  become  satisfactorily 
equipped  to  meet  these  obligations.  This  may  well  take  several  years 
to  accomplish,  assuming  that  in  the  meantime  there  is  no  modification 
of  the  law. 

It  may,  however,  well  be  questioned  whether,  after  this  service 
has  been  substantially  rendered,  there  may  not  properly  be  a  some- 
what rigorous  delimitation  of  the  work  in  psychology  and  education 
at  the  State  college  such  as  will  prevent  the  development  there  of 
more  than  that  amount  of  work  requisite  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  State  law  for  first-class  certificates.  It  is  the  imderstanding 
of  the  commission  that  such  a  policy  is,  as  stated  above,  avowedly 
that  of  the  present  administration  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts.  It  is,  however,  equally  obvious  that,  unless  some 
rigid  supervision  is  exercised,  the  history  of  other  institutions  will  be 
repeated  and  this  work  wiil  little  by  little  be  allowed  to  grow  until 
it  has  quite  outstripped  the  original  intentions  of  its  founders.  Cer- 
tainly, with  the  exception  of  work  in  agriculture,  the  more  advanced 
forms  of  training  for  teachers  and  especially  for  superintendents 
and  supervisors  who  are  to  go  into  the  higher  branches  of  work  in 
the  State  ought  chiefly  to  be  provided  for  at  the  State  university. 
The  facilities  for  such  work  are  already  fairly  satisfactory  there  and 
can  readily  be  developed  into  conditions  of  an  entirely  adequate  kind 
with  a  smaller  expenditure  of  time  and  money  and  among  more  con- 
genial academic  surroundings  than  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

Such  development  will  require  substantial  expenditures,  but  they 
should  imquestionably  be  made.  There  is  decided  need  for  a  proper 
practice  school  at  the  university.  As  a  makeshift  the  present  ar- 
rangements may  be  accepted  for  a  time,  but  they  lack  stability,  and 
are  imperfect  in  many  essential  particulars.  The  State  can  hardly 
justify  a  policy  which  involves  doing  poorly  a  thing  that,  if  done  at 
all,  ought  to  be  done  supremely  well.  No  informed  person  can  doubt 
that  this  practice  teaching  work  ought  to  be  done,  and  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  every  community  in  the  State  that  it  be  done  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  If  in  this  matter  the  State  is  to  draw  upon,  or  co- 
operate with,  the  school  authorities  of  Iowa  City  or  any  other 
municipality,  it  should  be  under  conditions  that  fully  safeguard  the 
larger  interests  of  the  State  by  assuring  opportunities  which  both 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively  are  representative  and  adequate. 
Otherwise  the  State  ought  to  rely  wholly  upon  its  own  resources. 
41817*— 16 6 
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Replying  more  specifically  to  the  inquiry  of  the  State  board  of 
education,  the  commission  feels  that,  as  it  has  indicated  above,  a 
certain  limited  amount  of  work  in  education  is  justifiable  at  the 
State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  The  obstacles  at 
present  encountered  in  the  execution  of  any  proposition  to  have 
teachers  who  are  preparing  to  give  instruction  in  agriculture  take 
tiieir  agricultural  work  at  the  State  college  and  their  work  in 
education  at  the  State  university  or  the  State  teachers  college  are  of 
two  main  types,  the  one  sentimental  and  capable  of  mastery,  the 
other  instrinsically  educaticmal  and  much  more  difficult  to  eliminate. 

In  view  of  the  present  attitude  of  mind  among  the  students  and 
the  alumni  of  the  State  university  and  the  State  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts,  any  discussion  of  migration  between  these 
two  institutions  may  be  dismissed  as  purely  academic.  Speaking 
broadly,  no  student  will  go  from  one  to  the  other  if  he  can  poodbly 
avoid  it.  Obviously  this  prejudice  is  intrinsically  perverse  and 
almost  morbid,  and  with  a  more  rational  state  of  the  public  mind,  could 
not  for  a  moment  be  countenanced.  It  does,  however,  relate  vitally 
to  the  actual  facts  in  the  present  situation.  Migration  from  Ames  to 
Cedar  Falls  would  encounter  another  type  of  sentimental  prejudice, 
but  one  perhaps  equally  deep-seated.  There  is  no  material  animosity 
between  these  two  groups  of  students  or  between  the  alumni,  but  the 
students  and  graduates  of  the  State  college  are  not  disposed  to  favor 
migration  to  the  institution  at  Cedar  Falls.  However  unjustifiable 
this  attitude  may  be,  it  would  at  least  make  it  difficult  to  induce  stu- 
dents to  go  to  the  State  teachers  college  in  the  necessary  numbers  to 
make  a  solution*of  the  problem  based  on  migration  at  all  satisfactory. 
Moreover,  there  are  difficulties  on  the  side  of  inadequate  accommo- 
dations at  the  State  teachers  college,  commQpted  upon  elsewhere  in 
this  report  (p.  55),  which  would  render  this  proposal  inadvisable 
without  a  very  material  enlargement  of  the  staff  and  the  plant  at 
Cedar  Falls. 

The  other  difficulty  concerns  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  results  in  handling  the  courses  in  education,  it  is  desirable  that 
several  of  them  should  be  given  in  chronological  succession  covering 
appreciable  periods  of  time,  so  that  the  student  may  progress  from 
the  more  elementary  to  the  more  advanced  phases  of  the  subject  If 
a  student  were  to  give  his  entire  time  for  one  year  or  even  for  one- 
half  of  a  year  to  educational  subjects  al(me,  it  would  too  largely  com- 
press the  material  and  oblige  the  student  to  take  parallel  with  one 
another  courses  which,  to  be  handled  most  advantageously,  should 
be  given  one  after  the  other.  Moreover,  it  is  often  highly  desirable 
that  the  student  should  be  carrying  other  subjects  along  with  his 
work  in  education  rather  than  be  giving  his  time  exclusively  to  that 
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topic.  These  considerations,  while  not  constituting  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  proposition  to  have  students  migrate  from  Ames  to 
Iowa  City  for  their  work  in  education,  do  create  a  very  genuine  diffi- 
culty which  could  hardly  be  altogether  removed.  Undoubtedly 
courses  in  education  can  be  given  occupying  the  entire  time  for  half 
of  a  year  or  all  of  a  year  which  students  could  pursue  with  advan- 
tage. But  it  would  be  distinctly  less  desirable  than  an  equal  amount 
of  time  in  such  courses  spread  over  a  longer  total  period ;  e.  g.,  two 
or  three  years. 


Table  6- 

-Registrations  in  psychology  and  education 
summer  sessions. 

courses 

,  exclusive  jof 

Couraes. 

At  tlM  state  uniTonity. 

At  the  State  ooUec«  at  Ames. 

1»1»-13 

191S-14 

1914-16 

Total. 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

Total. 

PHTfhol4«y 

t7» 
M3 

as8 

680 

408 
789 

1,01S 
2,121 

68 

242 
300 

366 

435 

879 

53IS3K... .:*"-*- 

803 

Total 

942 

1,015 

i,in 

3,134 

339 

542 

801 

1,682 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  imposition  of  no  external  limitation  upon  facilities  offered 
at  the  three  State  institutions  for  giving  work  in  home  economics, 
agriculture,  and  manual  training  until  the  present  force  of  teachers 
in  the  State  schools  is  equipped  to  meet  the  obligations  imposed  by 
the  State  law. 

2.  Thereafter  the  delimitation  of  work  in  psychology  and  educa- 
tion at  the  State  college  to  the  amount  requisite  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  first-class  State  certificate. 

3.  The  provision  of  better  practice  facilities  at  the  State  university. 


Chapter  VIII. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  THREE  STATE  EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS. 

The  department  of  home  economics  at  the  Iowa  State  University 
was  first  organized  in  September,  1913.  Its  establishment  resulted 
from  a  prevailing  sentiment  that  all  women  should  find  it  possible 
during  their  college  or  imiversity  years  to  secure  such  instruction  in 
the  household  sciences  and  such  training  in  the  technique  of  house- 
hold arts  as  will  enable  them  to  administer  their  own  households 
efficiently  and  to  care  for  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  well-being 
of  the  inmates  thereof. 

The  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  was  a 
pioneer  institution  in  the  introduction  of  hcnne  economics  courses  into 
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college  curricula,  the  first  work  in  this  subject  having  been  offei*ed 
in  1869.  The  authorities  in  control  of  the  institution  at  that  time 
considered  the  instruction  of  women  in  the  arts  and  sciences  related 
to  homemaking  as  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Morrill  Act. 
The  Federal  Government,  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  since  given  recognition  to  home  economics  as  a  legitimate  line 
of  instruction  in  land-grant  colleges. 

The  courses  in  home  economics  in  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
have  been  arranged  to  meet  the  need  in  the  State  for  teachers  of  these 
subjects  in  rural  and  elementary  schools.  The  importance  of  this 
department  in  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  has  been  greatly 
increased  since  the  enactment  into  law  of  a  requirement  that  domestic 
science  be  taught  in  all  rural  schools,  which  necessitates  the  equipment 
of  12,000  rural  teachers  with  some  knowledge  of  this  subject. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  reasons  for  the  development  of  these  various 
courses,  the  commission  undertook  to  study  the  present  status  of  home 
economics  and  to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  the  position  it  should  occupy 
at  each  institution. 

The  department  of  home  economics  in  the  university  is  housed  in 
one  of  the  older  buildings  on  the  campus,  but  such  alterations  have 
been  made  as  to  convert  this  structure  into  an  entirely  sanitary,  excel- 
lently lighted  series  of  offices,  classrooms,  and  laboratories.  The 
equipment  provided  for  teaching  the  various  lines  included  under 
"  foods,"  "  dietetics,"  "  clothing,"  and  "  textiles  "'is  of  most  admirable 
type  and  so  plentiful  that  no  additional  purchase  of  similar  equip- 
ment will  be  needed  for  several  years,  even  should  the  enrollment 
in  the  department  be  doubled.  However,  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  home  economics  teachers  is  that  household  administration 
cannot  be  most  effectively  taught  without  a  residence  of  some  sort 
for  use  as  a  practice  house.  Since  the  department  is  otherwise  so 
well  equipped,  it  seems  especially  desirable  that  it  should  not  be 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  this  piece  of  apparatus.  The  initial 
expense  is  comparatively  small  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  incon- 
siderable. Such  expenditure  is  in  the  commission's  judgment  legiti- 
mate. The  teaching  force  of  the  department  is  adequate  and  could 
easily  care  for  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  the  number  of  students. 

In  view  of  reasons  elsewhere  set  forth  in  this  report,  the  commis- 
sion considers  it  unwise  to  develop  at  the  State  university  courses  in 
home  economics  leading  to  degrees.  The  proper  function  of  the 
department  in  the  scheme  of  university  instruction  should  be  that 
of  a  service  department.  Because  of  both  its  practical  and  its  cul- 
tural value,  the  continuance  of  home  economics  on  this  basis  is 
amply  justified  in  any  institution  frequented  by  women.  That 
courses  in  the  subject  not  only  afford  useful  training  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  efficient  homes,  but  that  their 
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content  tends  to  broaden  and  humanize  the  experience  of  women 
students  is  commonly  recognized.  A  certain  amount  of  duplication 
in  the  fundamental  lines  of  home  economics  teaching  between  the 
university  and  the  State  college  is  naturally  imavoidable,  as  in  the 
case  of  English  and  mathematics  and  other  subjects  generally  held 
to  be  indispensable  in  both  liberal  and  technical  curricula.  Unwar- 
ranted duplication  can  be  prevented  if  the  university  department  is 
kept  from  expanding  beyond  the  limits  of  a  service  department. 

Having  regard  to  the  definite  differentiation  of  the  university  de- 
partment from  the  department  at  the  State  college,  where  home 
economics  constitutes  one  of  the  major  lines  of  work,  the  development 
of  courses  for  the  training  of  high-school  teachers  of  home  economics 
shoidd  not  be  encouraged  at  the  university.  But  there  is  another 
field  which  the  university  department,  as  it  expands,  may  enter 
legitimately  and  consistently  with  the  principles  here  enunciated. 
It  may  contribute  to  the  training  of  hospital  dietitians.  The 
conjunction  at  the  university  of  a  department  of  home  economics 
with  a  hospital  and  a  medical  school  of  the  first  rank  presents  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  the  development  of  this  type  of  instruction. 
Although  the  demand  for  trained  women  as  prescribing  dietitians 
is  new,  it  will  apparently  soon  be  considerable.  If  the  State  desires 
to  create  such  courses,  they  should  be  connected  with  the  home 
economics  department  at  the  university.  This  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood, however,  as  implying  a  recognition  of  professional  courses 
in  home  economics  at  the  university. 

The  department  of  home  economics,  established  in  the  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  in  1869,  was  recognized 
as  a  separate  division  in  1913.  This  division  includes  not  only  the 
usual  household  economics  subjects,  but  also  the  department  of 
physical  training  for  women.  The  arrangement  is  most  admirable 
and  fortunate  in  this  particular  institution,  where  practically  all 
women  students  are  enrolled  in  the  home  economics  courses. 

The  division  of  home  economics  has  overflowed  the  recently  con- 
structed fireproof  building  and  now  uses  four  rooms  in  the  chemistry 
building.  A  new  and  adequate  building  is  an  approaching  necessity 
and  should  be  so  constructed  that  a  woman's  gymnasium  may  be 
included  in  it. 

The  teaching  of  home  economics  in  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts  has  followed  well-defined  lines.  It  has 
been  planned  primarily  to  train  the  college  women  to  perform  house- 
hold tasks  dexterously  and  to  understand  the  scientific  principles 
underlying  these  tasks,  and  it  has  prepared  many  women  for  teach- 
ing and  directive  positions.  More  recently  there  has  been  organized 
a  strong  technical  course  for  women  not  desirous  of  receiving  a 
college  degree. 
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There  are  certain  directions  in  which  the  division  of  home  eco- 
nomics may  be  developed  logically  and  consistently  with  the  prin- 
ciples already  emphasized  in  this  report.  The  State  board  may 
appropriately  encourage  the  enlargement  at  the  State  college  <tf 
facilities  for  preparing  w<Mnen  for  various  positions  of  responsibility 
in  dormitories,  tea  rooms,  hospitals,  and  cafeterias.  To  this  end  it 
seems  desirable  that  the  college  cafeteria  be  placed  under  the  charge 
of  the  home  economics  division,  and  as  far  as  possible  used  as  a  prac- 
tice place.  The  training  of  hospital  dietitians,  however,  appears,  in 
view  of  the  considerations  already  menticmed,  to  be  more  fittingly  the 
function  of  the  university  department  of  home  economics  in  con- 
junction with  the  university  hospital.  The  commission  recommends 
that  effective  cooperation  between  the  home  econo'mics  division  and 
the  authorities  in  charge  of  women's  dormitories  be  established.  In 
addition  to  training  high-school  teachers  of  home  economics,  a  task 
to  which  the  State  college  is  already  committed,  the  institution  may 
well  respond  to  the  growing  demand  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
of  this  subject  for  trade  and  industrial  schools. 

The  rooms  set  apart  for  instruction  in  home  economics  at  the  Iowa 
State  teachers  college  are  located  in  portions  of  three  widely  sepa- 
rated buildings  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  One  food 
laboratory  is  in  an  inconvenient  basement  room.  In  the  two  sewing 
rooms,  which  are  on  the  second  floor  of  an  old  building,  the  lighting 
is  so  poor  that  artificial  illumination  must  be  depended  upon  during 
most  of  the  day.  With  the  completion  of  the  new  building  now  under 
construction,  the  food  laboratory  conditions  will  be  somewhat  im- 
proved. In  other  respects  the  housing  of  the  department  will  still 
be  very  unsatisfactory.  Two  full  years  in  home  economics  are  offered 
in  the  degree  courses  and  the  diploma  courses.  In  the  rural  teacher- 
training  course  the  work  covers  two  terms.  In  compliance  with 
statutory  provision  a  12  weeks'  course  is  also  maintained. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  weaknesses  in  the  organizaticn  of 
the  department  of  home  economics  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege which  prevent  the  highest  efiiciency  in  teaching.  The  professor 
in  charge  of  the  work  in  the  degree  and  diploma  courses  does  not 
oversee  either  the  instruction  offered  in  the  rural  teacher-training 
course  and  in  the  practice  school  or  the  classwork  in  home  economics 
at  study  centers  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  That  a  subject 
or  group  of  related  subjects  should  be  taught  in  any  one  institution 
by  three  separate  and  noncooperative  groups  of  teachers  is  a  more 
regrettable  condition  than  a  possible  overlapping  of  similar  work 
in  three  widely  separated  institutions.  Such  lack  of  departmental 
coordination  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  divergent  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  to  unequal  stress  upon  different  phases  of  the  subject. 
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Almost  equally  unfortunate  is,  in  the  commission's  judgment,  the 
use  of  home  economics  classes  in  the  rural  teacher-training  courses 
as  practice  classes  for  home  economics  students  in  the  diploma  courses. 
Kural  teachers  are  required  by  law  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach 
domestic  science.  There  is  at  least  an  implicit  obligation  laid  upon 
the  State  to  furnish  at  the  State  training  school  appropriate  facilities 
for  this  preparation.  In  view  also  of  the  commanding  importance  of 
their  future  work,  these  rural  teachers  should  not  be  subjected  to  ex- 
perimentation during  the  all-too-brief  period  of  their  professional 
training. 

As  indicated  in  other  parts  of  this  report,  teachers  carrying  20 
hours  of  college  teaching  a  week  with  full  classes  should  not  be 
allowed  to  serve  in  study  centers  on  Saturdays,  unless  this  added 
burden  is  offset  by  release  from  some  of  their  intramural  work. 

The  commission  recommends  the  reorganization  of  the  work  in 
home  economics  at  the  State  teachers  college  through  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  well-trained  woman  as  head  of  the  department,  who 
shall  have  the  direction  of  all  the  teaching  in  home  economics  sub- 
jects done  on  the  campus,  in  near-by  practice  schools,  and  in  the 
study  centers  maintained  throughout  the  State.  She  should  be  paid 
a  salary  comparable  with  those  paid  to  other  department  heads.^ 

SUMMARY  OF  RBCOMMBNDATIONS. 

1.  The  development  at  the  Iowa  State  University  of  home  eco- 
nomics as  a  service  department  along  lines  that  will  make  it  of 
greatest  value  to  students  majoring  in  other  courses  of  study. 

2.  The  avoidance  by  the  university  of  courses  that  duplicate  the 
work  offered  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
in  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers. 

3.  The  establishment  at  the  university  of  special  lines  of  work  for 
the  training  of  hospital  dietitians. 

4.  The  provision  in  the  near  future  of  enlarged  accommodations 
for  the  department  of  home  economics  at  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

5.  The  provision  of  opportunities  for  preparation  in  institutional 
and  cafeterial  management  at  the  State  college. 

6.  The  provision  of  special  courses  for  the  preparation  of  trade 
and  industrial  school  teachers  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

7.  The  improvement  of  the  accommodations  provided  for  work  in 
home  economics  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College. 

8.  The  reorganization  of  the  work  at  the  teachers  college  under  a 
single  head. 

^The  salaries  at  present  paid  to  home  economics  teachers  at  the  State  teachers  col- 
lege are  also  too  low  to  enable  the  Institution  to  compete  In  the  open  market  for  the 
best  teachers.  For  a  comparison  with  those  paid  at  Ames  and  Iowa  City  see  ap- 
pendix, pp.  166,  171,  18S. 
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Chapter  IX. 

SUBCOLLEGIATE  WORK. 

In  the  light  of  facts  presented  elsewhere  in  the  report,  notably  in 
Chapters  II  and  III,  the  commission  has  ventured  to  make  a  some- 
what careful  study  of  subcoUegiate  work,  and  submits  herewith  its 
conclusions.  Two  of  the  three  institutions  \'isited  by  the.  commission 
carry  on  subcoUegiate  work  on  a  more  or  less  extensive  scale. 

At  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  in  1914-15,  the  general  normal 
diploma  course  showed  45  men  and  219  women  registered,  and  the 
rural  normal  diploma  course  109  men  and  482  women.  These,  in- 
cluding a  few  miscellaneous  registrations,  made  a  total  in  these 
courses  of  865  students.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
normal  diploma  courses  are  "on  the  basis  of  the  rural  school 
diploma"  or  the  first-grade  uniform  county  certificate;  the  instruc- 
tion is  confined  mainly  to  the  subjects  required  for  securing  a  uni- 
form county  certificate  or  the  normal  diploma  and  second-grade 
State  certificate.  The  need  for  some  pedagogical  training  for  all 
teachers  in  the  rural  and  grade  schools  is  urgent  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  The  public-school  system  in  the  State  of  Iowa  needs  annually 
some  three  thousand  new  teachers,  many  of  whom  will,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  enter  their  work  without  any  school  training  in  pedagogy. 
The  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  teachers  college  to  meet  these 
demands  by  offering  these  subcoUegiate  courses  is  to  be  commended, 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  service  of  this  great  institution.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  other  normal  schools  exist  in  the  State,  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  training  given  in  the  normal  courses  in  selected 
high  schools  is  at  best  superficial  and  incidental  to  other  purposes  of 
the  high  schools,  the  commission  believes  that  a  still  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  energies  of  the  State  teachers  college  might  profitably  be 
devoted  to  the  subcoUegiate  work,  both  in  the  regular  session  and  in 
the  summer  session  until  such  time  as  the  State  shall  respond  to  the 
need  for  better  training  for  all  the  teachers  in  its  public  schools  and 
especially  those  in  the  rural  schools.  There  is  little  danger  that  the 
development  of  this  work,  which  is  so  directly  accordant  with  the 
original  purpose  of  the  institution,  will  be  overemphasized,  or  that 
it  will  bring  the  institution  into  unfair  competition  with  the  standard 
secondary  schools.  A  distinct  advantage  of  these  courses,  as  given 
in  the  State  teachers  college,  especially  the  vocational  normal  course 
and  the  rural  teachers  course,  is  found  in  the  opportunity  for  practice 
teaching,  for  example  in  the  demonstration  rural  schools  maintained 
by  the  teachers  college,  under  conditions  approximating  those  which 
the  student  will  afterwards  meet  in  her  independent  teaching.  But, 
although  these  courses  meet  an  urgent  present  need,  one  which  will 
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undoubtedly  continue  to  be  felt  for  some  years,  the  State  teachers 
college  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  extend  its  courses  for  the  training 
of  elementary  school  teachers,  and  should  require  high-school 
graduation  for  entrance  to  them.^ 

The  noncollegiate  work  at  the  Iowa  State  College  is  comparatively 
recent  in  its  present  form.  The  institution  formerly  combined  sec- 
ondary, vocational,  and  college  work,  but  in  1910  it  ceased  to  announce 
an  academic  curriculum  enforcing  the  usual  requirements  of  15  units 
for  admission.  Beginning  in  1911,  it  again  announced  an  agricultural 
short  course  "  of  lower  grade "  than  collegiate.  "  Noncollegiate 
work"  as  a  title  was  resumed  in  1912,  and  the  college  now  spends 
about  $54,000  per  year  for  this  purpose.  Since  this  is  a  special 
grant  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  non- 
collegiate work  is  making  direct  drafts  upon  the  regular  income  of 
the  college.  The  fluctuation  or  experimentation  in  these  noncoU^ate 
and  short  courses  is  shown  in  its  general  features  in  the  accompany- 
ing tabulation. 

^  See  Chapter  III,  p.  55. 
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Noncollegiate  work  is  now  offered  in  the  following  "two-year 
courses  or  curricula:  Agriculture;  home  economics;  vocational 
courses  in  engineering  for  electrical  workers  and  stationary  engi- 
neers, mechanical  draftsmen  and  mechanicians,  structural  drafts- 
men and  building  superintendents,  surveyors  and  road  makers;  and 
a  one-year  course  in  dairying."  For  admission,  a  student  must  be 
at  least  17  years  of  age  and  must  present  a  certificate  showing  the 
completion  of  the  eighth  grade.  High-school  graduates,  or  students 
able  to  present  14  units,  are  not  eligible  to  the  noncollegiate  course, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one-year  dairying  course.  Other  students 
who  have  completed  less  than  14  units  of  acceptable  high-school  or 
academic  work  may  secure  some  entrance  credits,  perhaps  as  many 
as  5  units  of  high-school  work,  through  these  noncollegiate  courses, 
though  the  courses  are  not  intended  to  prepare  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  entrance  requirements.  One  instructor  reported  that  the  ma- 
jority of  his  students  had  had  some  high-school  work,  and  a  few 
almost  four  years  of  such  work.  This  noncollegiate  work  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  two-year  college  course  in  agriculture,  for  en- 
trance to  which  students  must  present  the  same  requirements  as  for 
the  four-year  collegiate  course.  As  will  be  noted  in  the  table,  the  en- 
rollment for  1914-15  showed  249  noncollegiate  students  in  the  divi- 
sion of  agriculture,  65  in  engineering,  51  in  home  economics,  154  in 
industrial  science  (chiefly  local  students  taking  music)  .^  The  total 
of  noncollegiate  students,  therefore,  excluding  music  students,  is 
about  365. 

Instruction  for  noncollegiate  students  is  given  by  32  departments, 
corresponding  approximately  to  those  of  the  regular  collegiate 
divisions.  They  include  mechanical  engineering,  structure  design, 
veterinary  medicine,  psychology,  and  bacteriology,  as  well  as  the 
agricultural  subjects.  Much  of  the  instruction  is  given  in  the  same 
laboratories,  and  in  a  very  few  cases  by  the  same  instructors  as  in  the 
college  proper.  The  faculty  of  the  noncollegiate  section  consists  of 
the  president,  the  deans  of  agriculture,  engineering,  home  economics, 
industrial  science,  and  veterinary  medicine,  and  4  professors,  3  as- 
sociate professors,  and  4  assistant  professors  doing  noncollegiate 
work.  Besides  these  there  are  21  instructors,  5  of  whom  appear  to 
have  no  college  degrees.  With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion offered,  an  instructor  in  animal  husbandry,  for  example,  said 
that  he  gave  to  noncollegiate  students  substantially  the  same  lecture 
and  laboratory  work  as  were  given  to  collegiate  students,  but  gave 
it  more  slowly.  It  was  his  judgment  that  most  of  the  students  in  his 
classes  could  do  the  college  work.  While  the  noncollegiate  teaching 
staff  is  kept  fairly  well  separated  from  that  of  the  college  proper,  the 
365  noncollegiate  students  create  as  real  a  pressure  upon  the  space 

^  Music  is  listed  as  one  of  the  subjects  In  the  dlylslon  of  industrial  science ;  see  p.  70. 
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and  facilities  of  the  institution  as  would  approximately  the  same 
number  of  collegiate  students.  In  a  statement  to  the  conmiis^on,  the 
president  of  the  institution  declared  that  the  college  needed  a  building 
for  the  work  of  the  noncoUegiate  section  and  that  it  ought  to  develop 
that  work  in  engineering  and  home  economics,  as  well  as  agriculture, 
though  he  said  that  the  State  had  not  thus  far  responded  to  the 
arguments  for  this  development. 

The  commission  is  not  much  impressed  by  the  arguments  urged 
for  the  existence  and  development  of  this  noncoUegiate  work  by  the 
State  college.  These  are,  in  brief,  that  the  college  has  to  give  it; 
that  it  thus  takes  care  of  "  fine  young  men  and  women,  not  grad- 
uated from  the  high  school,  who  have  finished  the  eighth  grade  but 
want  a  little  intensive,  practical  instruction";  that  these  students 
should  have  the  same  chance  as  other  students,  though  tiiey  are  not 
prepared  for  the  college  work,  which  is  the  main  work  of  the  institu- 
tion. All  these  arguments  could  be  urged  about  as  strongly  for 
other  and  perhaps  lower  grades  of  instruction  by  the  college.  The 
students  who  are  ill-prepared  for  the  regular  work  of  the  institu- 
tion will  probably  always  be  a  problem.  Granting  that  the  obliga- 
tion to  care  for  these  students  is  laid  upon  the  State,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  work  should  be  undertaken  by  an  institution  of  col- 
legiate standing  as  an  appendix,  or  distraction.  The  State  has  once 
decided  wisely,  as  the  commission  believes,  not  to  mix  secondary,  col- 
legiate, graduate,  and  research  work  at  the  State  college.  The  com- 
mission therefore  recommends  that  the  State  college  give  up  for  a 
second  time  all  noncoUegiate  instruction  (except  limited  short  courses 
in  winter  or  in  summer  for  special  groups  of  students),  and  give  it 
up  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  This  date  should  be  announced  in 
advance,  so  that  adequate  provision  could  be  made  by  the  State 
for  the  groups  of  students  now  represented  in  the  noncoUegiate 
courses.  The  State  college  would  thus  be  free  to  discharge  still 
better  the  large  and  increasingly  heavy  obligations  which  will  in- 
evitably tax  to  the  limit  all  the  resources  the  State  will  put  at  its 
disposal  as  a  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  The  com- 
mission is  convinced  that  in  the  long  run  the  money  devoted  to  non- 
collegiate  instruction  will  be  practically  a  deduction  from  the  total 
revenues  that  will  be  devoted  to  the  institution  by  the  legislature. 
In  this  conviction  the  commission  is  supported  by  the  statement  of 
so  distinguished  an  authority  as  Dean  Eugene  Davenport,  of  the 
college  of  agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  writes: 

Even  though  special  funds  may  at  first  be  provided  for  the  handling  <rf  such 
a  group  of  students  in  an  Institution  doing  collegiate  work,  yet  the  time  is  bound 
to  come,  as  the  numbers  increase  and  as  the  demands  upon  the  institution 
multiply,  when  this  group  of  students  thus  introduced  will  result  in  definite 
subtraction  from  the  work  which  an  Institution  may  do  of  a  strictly  coUegiate 
grade  whether  we  are  to  regard  the  space  required,  the  teaching  power  of  the 
faculty,  or  the  funds  which  may  be  provided  for  the  institution. 
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Much  more  elaboraite  proyision  than  at  present  needs  to  be  made 
for  the  class  of  students  now  cared  for  by  the  noncoUegiate  courses  of 
the  State  college.  Furthermore,  these  provisions  should  be  distributed 
about  the  State  rather  than  centralized  as  a  side  issue  or  in  the 
proper  work  of  the  State  college.  The  field  should  be  inoculated  at 
many  points,  not  at  one  only.  The  State  is  already  subsidizing  high 
schools  to  imdertake  special  forms  of  secondary  work,  such  as  agri- 
cultuiae,  home  economics,  and  normal  training.  Instead  of  creating 
separate  agricultural  schools  the  commission  urges  the  subsidizing  of 
strong,  progressive,  strategically  located  high  schools,  which  shall 
develop  special  vocationalized  courses  for  the  class  of  students  under 
consideration.  The  State  may  well  go  to  the  extent  of  providing 
special  local  buildings  (perhaps  including  dormitories)  and  farm 
tracts  for  the  schools  in  question.  Courses  in  these  schools  should 
not  be  those  of  the  ordinary  high  school,  but  should  be  courses  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  the  students  who  would  not,  under  the  usual 
conditions,  return  to  the  high  school.  The  commission  recommends 
that  all  work  of  this  character  should  be  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  State  college.  To  put  it  in  other  words,  this  group  of 
strong  high  schools,  whether  consolidated,  or  county,  or  union  high 
schools,  would  perform  for  several  thousand  students  the  services 
which  the  State  college  now  performs  for  a  few  hundred,  many 
centers  of  impulse  would  take  the  place  of  one,  and  the  directive,  in- 
spiring leadership  of  the  State  college  would  operate  widely  through 
I>ermanent  schools  linked  closely  with  many  rural  communities  as 
well  as  through  occasional  extensicm  groups. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  continuance  of  subcoUegiate  work  at  the  State  teachers 
college. 

2.  As  soon  as  other  provision  can  be  made,  the  abandonment  by 
the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  of  all  noncollegiate 
work,  except  for  limited  short  courses,  in  winter  or  in  summer,  for 
special  groups  of  students. 


Chapter  X. 

COURSES  IN  JOURNALISM. 

The  commission  has  investigated  the  matter  of  journalism,  which 
was  referred  to  in  the  memorandum  submitted  by  the  State  board. 
It  finds  that  some  courses  in  journalism  are  offered  at  both  the  State 
university  and  the  State  college,  but  that  there  is,  at  present,  no 
endeavor  at  either  place  to  establish  a  school,  or  college,  of  journal- 
ism.   As  will  appear  in  the  following  paragraphs,  the  commission 
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does  not  regard  the  establishment  of  such  a  sdiool  or  college  asut 
present  desirable. 

The  work  at  the  Iowa  State  University  is  confined  to  one  8-ho«r 
course  running  through  the  year,  offered  in  the  department  of 
English.  It  is  given  under  the  title  "The  Newspaper,"  and  dis- 
cusses the  principles  and  practice  of  journalism.  It  consists  of 
lectures,  the  writing  of  "  newspaper  stories,"  articles,  etc.,  with  labo- 
ratory or  practice  work  done  upon  the  college  paper,  "The  Daily 
lowan,"  which  is  under  the  exclusive  edit<H*ial  direction  of  the 
instructor  in  this  course.  The  establishment  of  this  course,  and  its 
relation  to  the  university  paper,  which  is  in  reality  a  purely  private 
enterprise,  absolutely  owned  by  one  or  two  men,  have  a  twofold  pur- 
pose :  First,  to  give  some  general  instruction  in  the  elements  of  news 
writing  for  students  looking  toward  newspaper  work  as  a  profession ; 
second,  to  secure  the  control  of  the  college  daily,  whose  conduct  some 
of  the  faculty  had  looked  up<m  as  not  creditable  to  the  university. 
This  control  was  so  desirable,  in  the  judgment  of  the  department  of 
English  and  the  university  authorities,  as  to  warrant  the  payment  of 
a  salary  of  $1,900  to  the  instructor,  who  gives  only  the  one  3-hour 
course  in  the  department,  and  devotes  the  rest  of  his  time  to  the 
editing  of  the  college  paper  and  to  publicity  work  for  the  university. 
Granting  that  the  instructor  appointed  to  the  place  is  unusually 
capable  and  experienced,  it  is  still  a  question  whether  it  was  wise  to 
make  such  an  outright  addition  to  the  budget  of  the  department  of 
English,  which  is  already  strained  to  meet  the  demands  of  under- 
graduate instruction,  and  which  has  scarcely  begun  to  develop 
graduate  work.  The  editorial  and  reportorial  work  on  the  college 
paper  is  conducted  by  the  instructor  and  the  members  of  his  class; 
the  advertising  and  financial  part  of  the  business  of  the  paper  is 
controlled  entirely  by  the  owners.  Twenty-three  students  are  taking 
the  course  in  1915-16.  The  student  body  of  the  university  is  said  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  present  arrangement  for  conducting  the  univer- 
sity paper,  an  arrangement  which  was  characterized  by  a  m^nber 
of  the  faculty  as  "  not  a  system,  but  a  man." 

This  course  does  not  commit  the  university  to  any  formal  develop- 
ment of  a  curriculum  in  journalism,  leading  to  a  degree,  though  such 
may  be  the  outcome  of  this  beginning.  Probably  another  year  will 
see  an  additional  course  offered,  under  substantially  the  same  condi- 
tions. The  university  authorities  have  not  been  convinced,  however, 
that  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  college-trained  journalists.  This 
opinion  was  more  or  less  confirmed  by  the  respcmses  received  by  the 
commission  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  all  the  publishers  of 
periodicals  in  the  State.  The  publishers  were  asked  to  state  how 
many  persons  were  employed  in  their  editorial  and  business  depart- 
ments, excluding  compositors,  etc.,  how  many  of  these  were  college 
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graduates,  how  many  were  graduates  of  institutions  in  Iowa,  and, 
lastly,  whether  there  was,  in  their  judgment,  a  large  and  growing 
demand  for  college-trained  men,  comparable  to  the  growing  demand 
for  men  similarly  trained  for  the  professions  of  law  and  engineer- 
ing.^ Beplies  were  received  from  320  newspapers  or  periodicals. 
Of  these,  200  replied  to  the  last  question  in  the  affirmative,  but  onl; 
49  supported  their  answers  with  any  comment  or  argument;  94  an- 
swered in  the  negative;  of  these,  27  added  comment;  20  failed  to 
answer  tiie  last  question,  and  6  were  noncommittal.  The  larger 
newspapers  of  the  State  were  about  evenly  divided  in  their  opinions 
as  to  the  demand  for  college-trained  men.  The  same  is  true  also  of 
the  special  journals  like  those  dealing  with  agricultural  matters. 

The  work  in  journalism  at  the  State  college  is  announced  under 
the  somewhat  inapt  title  of  ^^  agricultural  journalism."  It  is  in  real- 
ity a  group  of  brief  courses  in  technical  journalism,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  professor  who  gives  part  of  his  time,  an  assistant  professor, 
and  student  assistants.  Nine  courses  are  offered,  involving  a  total 
of  15  hours.  There  are  three  general  courses  of  one  hour  each,  and 
tiiree  groups  of  two-hour  courses  dealing  with  the  special  application 
of  journalistic  practice  to  agriculture,  engineering,  and  home  eco- 
nomics, and  three  separate  two-hour  practice  courses  corresponding 
to  each  of  these  divisi(ma  Two  courses,  in  ^^  Newspaper  manage- 
ment "  and  **  Management  of  a  technical  journal,"  one  hour  each,  are 
given  in  connection  with  the  actual  making  of  the  **  Iowa  Agricul- 
turist." They  follow  the  two-hour  courses  in  "  Beginning  Technical 
Journalism."  The  department  of  agricultural  journalism  now  in- 
cludes also  home  economics  journalism  (^ce  1911)  and  engineering 
journalism.  The  department  was  established  in  1905  through  the 
grant  of  $1,000  annually  by  Mr.  John  Clay,  of  Chicago,  whose  sub- 
sidy has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

The  commission  commends  the  form  of  instruction  attempted  here, 
since  it  gives  a  sensibly  limited  opportunity  to  students  to  acquire 
facility  in  writing  technical  paragraphs  and  articles  for  specialized 
periodicals.  Any  considerable  enlargement  of  the  present  offerings 
of  the  department  would,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  be  open 
to  objection. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  approval  of  the  work  in  journalism  now  offered  at  the  Iowa 
State  University  and  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  and  the  limitation  of  it  to  approximately  its  present 
scope. 

^For  this  letter  see  Appendix,  p.  155. 
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Chapter  XL 

COURSES  IN  COMMERCE  OR  A  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  State  University  of  Iowa  has  for  a  good  many  years  htfd 
strong  courses  in  political  economy,  political  science,  and  sociology, 
and  for  a  time  announced  these  as  a  school  of  political  and  social 
science  and  commerce.  Its  aim  was  stated  to  be :  "  To  give  a  com- 
plete general  view  of  all  the  political  and  social  sciences,  to  foster 
their  development,  to  assist  in  preparation  for  the  various  forms  of 
public  and  social  service,  and  to  provide  training  for  the  wider 
avenues  of  business."  In  its  faculty  were  included  professors  of 
history,  law,  and  medicine. 

In  1915  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  from  the  legislature  a  special 
appropriation  for  a  school  of  commerce,  which  was  to  supplement, 
even  to  supplant,  the  organization  just  mentioned.  In  support  of  this 
proposal  to  develop  a  separate  school  or  college  of  commerce,  a  brief 
was  submitted  to  the  legislative  committee.  This  document,  which 
the  commission  has  before  it,  may  be  taken  as  the  strongest  presenta- 
tion which  could  be  made  in  favor  of  the  proposed  school  of  com- 
merce. As  a  proof  that  there  is  an  unmistakable  demand  for  college 
graduates  trained  for  business,  social,  and  public  service,  it  is  asserted 
that  one- fourth  of  the  living  male  graduates  of  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  of  the  university  are  engaged  in  business,  and  that  the  percentage 
increases  with  each  graduating  class.  According  to  the  estimate  of 
the  registrar,  50  per  cent  of  the  men  in  this  college  will  go  into  busi- 
ness. In  the  departments  of  this  college  the  university  had  1.200 
registrations.  The  large  number  of  letters  received  by  the  university 
commending  the  efforts  of  the  extension  division  to  serve  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  State,  which  call  upon  the  university  for  graduates 
competent  to  fill  business,  governmental,  and  social-service  positions, 
and  the  demand  for  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  are  likewise 
adduced  in  support  of  the  proposal  to  erect  a  school  of  commerce. 
The  brief  cites  the  success  and  popularity  of  schools  of  commerce 
in  such  institutions  as  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Illinois, 
Northwestern,  and  Chicago.  It  points  out  the  increasing  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  business  men,  like  lawyers  and  engineers,  must  be 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles  underlying  their  work  and 
instructed  in  the  most  up-to-date  organizational  practices.  Attention 
is  also  called  to  the  importance  of  furnishing  those  who  would  enter 
the  industrial  and  social  fields  of  the  State  with  as  good  an  equip- 
ment for  service  as  is  offered  to  those  who  would  develop  agricultural 
interests.  For  the  support  of  this  proposed  school  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  was  asked,  which  should  be  comparable  with  the 
annual  budgets  of  similar  schools  at  the  University  of  Illinois  (about 
$34,000)  and  at  Northwestern  University  (about  $57,000). 
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The  oommission  points  out  in  this  connection  that  the  school  or 
college  of  commerce  in  such  institutions  as  Harvard  and  Illinois 
includes  in  its  organization  the  department  of  economics,  which  is 
quite  as  much  a  service  department  for  all  the  liberal  arts  curricula 
as  it  is  a  technical  department  for  the  college  of  commerce. 

While  the  legislature  did  not  make  the  appropriation  asked  for, 
the  university  appointed  a  new  man  to  the  professorship  of  political 
economy,  sociology,  and  commerce,  to  take  up  most  of  the  work  relin- 
quished by  Prof.  Loos,  and  to  develop  it  with  especial  reference  to 
the  demands  just  mentioned.  The  commission  has  examined  a  sched- 
ide  of  the  proposed  courses  for  1916-17,  which  indicates  the  desires 
of  the  department  under  its  present  leadership  and  the  direction  in 
which  it  would  like  to  develop.  A  part  of  such  a  plan  of  develop- 
ment would  be  the  addition  of  at  least  one  full-time  man  for  1916-17 
to  take  the  place  of  a  part-time  man,  to  conduct  theoretical  courses, 
and  the  addition  of  two  or  three  men  in  1917-18  for  the  elaboration 
of  courses  in  salesmanship,  advertising,  accountancy,  commercial 
teaching,  and  the  like.  The  total  number  of  registrations  for  1914-15 
was  722,  representing  475  persons.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
1915-16  (November)  were  860  and  560. 

Before  undertaking  to  formulate  an  opinion,  the  commission  has 
also  consulted  persons  outside  the  university  and  outside  the  State 
college  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  conditions  in  Iowa.  It 
appears  to  the  commission  that  there  is  not  a  close  parallel  between 
the  obligation  of  the  university  and  that  of  such  institutions  as  Har- 
vard University,  New  York  University,  Northwestern  University, 
and  the  University  of  Illinois,  all  of  which  draw  very  large  numbers 
of  students  from  great  urban  communities.  Iowa  is  essentially  a 
State  devoted  to  agriculture  and  retail  business,  with  many  cities 
of  medium  size,  but  no  great  cities  having  highly  complex  business 
organization  and  continent-wide  or  international  relations.  While 
the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  the  State  will  perhaps 
go  on  rapidly,  the  probability  of  a  sharp  intensification  of  the 
demand  for  men  trained  in  narrowly  specialized  courses  in  commerce 
is  not  very  convincing  as  an  argument  for  elaborate  specialization 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  university. 

If  a  college  or  school  of  commerce  were  to  be  developed  in  Iowa, 
it  obviously  would  belong  in  the  university,  where  it  would  receive 
the  best  form  of  reenforcement  in  the  allied  subjects  of  history, 
political  science,  mathematics,  modem  languages,  and  psychology. 
The  commission,  however,  is  unconvinced  that  the  university  or  the 
State  would  be  warranted  at  the  present  time  in  proceeding  to  create 
and  develop  a  separate  college  or  school  of  commerce  in  the  uni- 
versity and  recommends  that  the  present  movement  be  confined  to  a 
moderate  expansion  and  better  correlation  of  the  courses  now  offered 
41817'— 16 7 
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in  different  departments  of  the  iiniTersity,  which  would  famish  the 
sort  of  training  and  develop  the  sort  of  interest  which  a  progressive 
and  ambitious  business  man  should  have.  The  three  curricula  pro- 
posed by  the  department — '*•  Business  course,"  "  Secretarial  course," 
and  "  Commercial  teachers'  course  " — each  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  in  commerce,  appear  to  be  not  much  more  than  a 
broad  liberal  arts  course,  with  a  major  in  econcnnics  somewhat 
expanded.  A  college  built  upon  this  model  would  be  a  single- 
department  college,  most  of  whose  work  would  be  done  in  other  col- 
leges and  departments.  If  accounting  and  economics  were  sepa- 
rated, it  would  make  two  departments  at  most.  In  the  outline  of 
"  proposed  courses "  for  1916-17,  the  instructor  in  accounting  is  put 
down  for  12  courses  totaling  28  hours,  and  running  into  such  refine- 
ments of  the  subject  as  "  accounting  for  pharmacists."  Under  the 
heading  of  ^^ Economics  and  business"  are  announced  also  courses 
in  " inmiigration,"  "social  statistics,"  "vital  statistics,"  "business 
English,"  and  "  principles  of  persuasion  and  conviction."  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  tendency  among  the  universities  of  the  country  to 
extend  quite  considerably  those  courses  specially  designed  to  interest 
students  who  are  to  go  into  business.  Some  persons  even  go  so  far 
as  to  claim  that  curricula  for  this  purpose  should  be  designed  so  as 
to  make  them  quite  as  professional  as  courses  in  engineering,  law,  or 
medicine.  The  time  may  come  when  these  curricula  ccnnposed  of 
courses  in  close  sequence,  leading  to  the  preparation  of  technical 
experts  in  business,  will  be  developed,  but  such  curricula  would  be 
rather  in  the  nature  of  graduate  courses  like  those  offered  at  Harvard 
University  and  Dartmouth  College,  than  imdergraduate  courses 
made  up  in  large  part  of  courses  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

Many  advocates  of  improved  training  for  engineers  have,  in  re- 
cent years,  swung  away  from  the  highly  technical  prescribed  cur- 
ricula toward  a  curriculum  containing  a  larger  amount  of  liberaliz- 
ing material,  or  perhaps  even  to  the  requirement  of  one  or  two  years 
of  liberal  arts  and  science  work  as  the  preparation  for  technological 
or  engineering  work,  in  the  same  way  that  one  year  of  liberal  arts 
work — sometimes  two — is  prescribed  for  admission  to  a  standard 
medical  or  law  school.  When  preparation  for  business  is  ordained 
in  a  similar  manner  upon  a  professional  basis,  it  will  be  important 
to  create  a  separate  college  organization  and  to  back  it  with  liberal 
funds  for  men  and  equipment.  The  expense  of  such  a  college  will 
be  great,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  university,  in  making  appoint- 
ments to  its  teaching  staff,  will  have  to  compete  in  the  business  mar- 
ket for  men  of  special  talent  and  success.  Twelve  thousand  dollars, 
which  has  been  suggested  as  the  sum  that  could  be  better  put  into 
business  courses  than  anywhere  else  in  the  university,  would  be  little 
more  than  a  respectable  beginning.    Such  men  will  be  in  great  de- 
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mand  and  will  command  salaries,  as  a  rule,  quite  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary university  salary.  If  the  imiversity  is  to  develop  a  college 
of  commerce  for  the  training  of  leaders  and  experts  in  business  or- 
ganization and  enterprise,  it  can  not  afford  to  man  its  departments 
with  mediocre  men.  The  best  men  must  be  paid  high  salaries,  sala- 
ries determined  by  the  commercial  or  industrial  market,  and  not  by 
the  educational  market  alone.  In  the  long  run,  however,  it  will  be 
economical  to  secure  such  men. 

The  commission  urges  one  other  reason  for  caution  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  distinct  collegiate  organization  in  c(Hnmerce  and 
business.  The  business  and  commercial  interests  of  the  State  must 
demonstrate  a  permanent  and  cumulative  demand  for  men  who 
have  had  a  professional  or  semiprofessional  business  training,  simi- 
lar to  the  demand  recently  generated  among  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests, before  the  university  will  be  warranted  in  proceeding  beyond 
a  strong  departmental  organization  in  economics,  accounting,  and 
commerce.  When  such  a  demand  is  demonstrated,  and  a  command- 
ing group  of  experts  has  been  gathered  together  in  the  university, 
efficient  service  may  be  rendered  to  the  State  through  investigation 
of  commercial  and  industrial  problems  and  practices,  through  ex- 
tension courses,  and  through  short  courses  offered  at  the  university 
itself. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  moderate  expansion  and  better  correlation  of  courses  now 
offered  in  various  departments  of  the  Iowa  State  University  rather 
than  tiie  creation  of  a  separate  college  of  commerce. 


Chapter  XXL 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  USE  OF  BUILDINGS  AT  THE  IOWA  STATE 

INSTITUTIONS. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  State  board's  memorandum  related 
to  the  building  policy  of  the  State  at  the  three  institutions.  It 
requested  the  investigators  to  consider  this  policy  with  care,  to  study 
thoroughly  the  use  of  building  space  at  each  of  the  institutions,  and 
finally  to  give  definite  advice  as  to  the  erection  of  a  new  building  at 
the  State  university  to  take  care  of  the  departments  of  botany  and 
geology.  The  commission  has  gone  into  these  questions  as  carefully 
as  the  time  and  the  money  allotted  to  the  survey  would  permit  and 
submits  this  statement,  which  it  hopes  may  be  of  value  to  the  institu- 
tional authorities  not  only  in  determining  the  building  program  for 
the  next  biennium,  but  also  in  future  estimates  of  the  use  of  space. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  all  percentages,  ratios,  and  other  analyses 
given  in  this  chapter  or  in  the  appendix  are  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  information  submitted 
by  the  authorities  at  the  State  university,  the  State  teachers  col- 
lege, and  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  for  their 
respective  institutions.  The  original  data  from  which  these  results 
have  been  obtained  ^re  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
at  Washington.  Every  effort  possible  imder  the  limitations  of  time 
and  finance  has  been  made  to  correct  discrepancies  in  the  data  re- 
ceived and  to  verify  all  calculations  that  are  part  of  this  report. 

In  considering  the  effective  use  of  the  floor  space  of  any  educational 
institution  certain  fundamental  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind.  It 
should  be  fully  recognized  and  appreciated  at  the  outset  that  the 
ideal  of  the  engineer — full  utilization  of  a  plant's  facilities,  so  that 
every  foot  of  plant  is  productive,  leads  to  production,  or,  as  unpro- 
ductive, serves  to  aid  production — ^is  not  only  impraX^ticable,  but  in 
fact  impossible  as  a  standard  of  measurement  for  academic  opera- 
tions. Teaching  is  not  production  in  the  ordinary  sense  and  is 
subject  to  many  factors  and  variants  not  encountered  in  industry. 
Laboratory  equipment,  for  instance,  must  necessarily  be  highly  spe- 
cialized for  the  work  of  its  science,  whether  natural  or  applied,  and 
beyond  its  employment  by  that  science  in  the  process  of  instruction 
(in  turn  governed  by  unique  considerations  of  brain  fatigue,  working 
light,  and  like  expediencies)  such  "  plant  machinery  "  must  perforce 
lie  idle.  Further,  the  human  factor  is  not  an  operating  factor  pro- 
ducing material  goods,  but  is  concerned  with  teaching  or  with  re- 
search; either  with  the  transference  of  the  vital  thought  from  the 
mind  of  the  teacher  to  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  or  with  pushing 
outward  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  through  research. 

Largely  owing,  however,  to  the  very  fact  that  the  product  of 
academic  institutions  is  difficult  to  measure  quantitatively,  avoidable 
wastes  have  crept  in  in  certain  places,  unnoticed  by  tlie  faculties 
absorbed  in  the  carrying  on  of  their  teaching  and  research  pursuits. 
The  figures  and  analyses  given  here  indicate  some  of  these  over- 
looked wastes  at  the  Iowa  State  institutions. 

This  study  involves  only  actual  conditions  that  are  definitely 
expressible  in  the  form  of  the  number  of  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
the  number  of  students,  or  the  number  of  hours.  Theories  of  con- 
struction and  of  use  are  purposely  avoided,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
facts  are  interpreted  for  the  special  benefit  and  at  the  special  request 
of  the  building  committee  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  total  floor  space  of  any  building  used  for  industrial  purposes 
is  composed  of  productive  and  unproductive  space.  Owing  to  the 
possible  ambiguity  of  these  terms  when  applied  to  buildings  used 
for  academic  purposes,  the  terms  "  instructional "  and  "  accessory  '* 
-^ill  be  used  in  this  report.    Teaching  space  is  obviously  instructional 
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space ;  all  other  space,  so  far  as  the  present  purpose  is  concerned,  is 
accessory,  or,  in  some  exceptional  cases,  a  "  combination  "  of  instruc- 
tional and  accessory  elements.  The  combination  space  set  forth  in 
the  tables  is  used  for  purposes  peculiar  to  the  method  of  instruction 
or  the  construction  of  the  building.  In  industry,  as  already  indicated, 
productive  space  is  mofet  valuable  when  so  designed  and  utilized  as 
to  give  maximum  opportunity  for  production.  Unproductive  space 
is  most  valuable  when  the  maximum  amount  of  it  effectively  serves 
the  ends  of  productive  space. 

Instructional  space,  as  the  term  is  employed  here,  means  that 
space  used  for  the  primary  function  of  the  institution— teaching — 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a  student  or  group  of  students 
for  purposes  of  instruction.    Under  this  head  fall — 

1.  Classrooms^  or  space  suitable  for  recitations  or  lectures  in  any 
course,  regardless  of  content,  where  working  apparatus  is  not  re- 
quired. 

2.  LdboTiitorieSy  or  space  having  individual  equipment  so  special- 
ized to  a  particular  purpose  that  each  student  is  enabled  to  pursue 
his  task  irrespective,  in  general,  of  the  progress  of  others  in  the 
room  at  the  same  time. 

3.  Mixed  spcuce^  where  existing  in  a  few  cases,  is  simply  an  in- 
separable combination  of  classroom  and  labdratory  elements.  It 
should  not  be  confused  with  "  combination  '*  space,  defined  above  as 
a  mixture  of  instructional  and  accessory  space.  For  instance,  an 
equipped  laboratory  in  which  some  spasmodic  recitations  may  occur 
does  Dot,  for  present  purposes,  lose  its  essential  laboratory  character 
by  such  use  unless  the  authorities  have  plainly  indicated  on  the  floor 
plans  or  rosters  that  it  is  a  mixed  room. 

Accessory  space,  although  not  used  specifically  for  teaching  pur- 
poses, is  to  a  large  degree  essential  to  the  plant  because  of  the 
physical  features  of  building  construction  and  the  needs  of  the 
administrative  functions.  Waste  or  eflBcient  use  may  equally  well 
occur  in  instructional  or  in  accessory  space.  Accessory  space  is 
classified  into — 

1.  Administration^  which  includes  all  offices;  storage  and  supply 
rooms;  repair  shops,  tool  rooms,  and  janitors'  rooms:  official  recep- 
tion rooms;  vaults;  document  rooms;  power  plants  and  substations; 
battery  rooms;  private  research  laboratories,  when  same  are  not  for 
purposes  of  student  instruction ;  and  the  like. 

2.  Other  aecessory  space,  which  groups  all  space,  both  necessarily 
and  unnecessarily  accessory,  not  otherwise  classified,  such  as  museums, 
libraries,  and  reading  rooms,  exhibit  and  display  rooms  (when  sepa- 
rate from  teaching  space);  locker,  dressing,  and  rest  rooms;  halls 
and  corridors;  stairs  and  elevator  shafts;  dead  floors;  space  used  by 
interests  outside  the  institution  proper  (State  highway  bommission 
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at  Ames  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Cedar.  Falls) ;  lunch  rooms  and  literary 
society  rooms;  and  the  like. 

Two  other  definitions  are  necessary  to  an  miderstanding  of  the  facts 
presented  below.    Instructional  space  is  further  classified  as — 

1.  Schedided  apaee^  i.  e.,  that  for  which  the  commission  has  received 
a  statement  of  definite  student  capacities  and  definite  hours  of  actual 
use  for  teaching  purposes,  and 

2.  Unscheduled  space,  i.  e.,  that  teaching  space  for  which  either  the 
capacity,  or  the  hours  of  use,  or  both,  wcJre  not  furnished;  in  response 
to  the  request  for  such  data. 

Accessory  space,  of  its  own  nature>  is  "  unscheduled." 
The  purpose  of  the  statement  of  these  subdivisions  is  to  narrow 
down  the  inquiry  to  a  manageable  scope  which  will  focus  all  available 
facts  on  the  particular  question  asked  by  the  board  of  education,  viz : 
"  Is  the  space  provided  for  classroom,  laboratory,  and  office  purposes 
being  economically  used  ? " 

METHOD  OF  INVESTIQATION. 

Ten  principal  buildings  were  selected  at  the  State  University, 
eight  at  the  State  Teachers  College,  and  ten  at  thiB  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  for  detailed  study  as  most  normal 
and  typical  of  the  respective  institutions  and  most  nearly  comparable 
as  between  the  institutions.  The  new  chemistry  building  at  Ames 
could  not  be  considered  because  of  its  incomplete  equipment. 

The  analysis  of  the  facts  gained  from  a  study  of  these  buildings 
was  further  concentrated  on  the  "scheduled"  teaching  or  instruc- 
tional space,  which,  as  defined  above,  is  that  space  used  regularly  each 
week  by  a  definite  number  of  students  at  definite  hours,  and  for  which 
the  occupancy  and  time  ratios  explained  later  may  be  calculated.  The 
"  unscheduled  "  instructional  space  and  the  accessory  space  may  be 
compared  as  to  relative  quantity,  but  not  as  to  whether  utilization 
is  effective.  On  the  basis  of  such  principles,  the  commission  can  not 
say,  after  an  examination  of  the  floor  plans  and  a  broad  observation 
of  the  three  institutions,  that  a  certain  office  is  or  is  not  used  effec- 
tively. It  can  only  indicate,  on  the  basis  of  the  data  obtained,  how 
much  the  instructional  space  is  used  and  how  the  three  institutions 
compare,  leaving  the  determination  to  the  board  of  education  and  to 
the  institution  in  question  as  to  whether  or  not  that  quantity  is  or  is 
not  effective  utilization.  By  reducing  these  comparisons  to  a  per- 
centage basis  it  is  not  intended  to  fix  100  per  cent  or  any  other  stand- 
ard of  effective  academic  use;  100  per  cent  utilization  is  wholly 
impossible  in  any  educational  institution.  The  figures  shewing  the 
proportions  of  scheduled  to  all  instructional  space,  of  scheduled  to 
total,  of  instructional  to  total,  and  of  accessory  to  total,  at  the  three 
institutions  on  the  same  basis  of  classification,  appear  in  the  appended 
tables. 
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Two  methods  might  have  been  employed — ^the  method  of  averages 
and  the  composite  method^^  The  method  of  averages  used  through- 
out this  investigation  to  determine  tiie  facts  is  given  here  in  full  as 
applied  to  the  average  use  of  the  classrooms  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa. 

By  the  method  of  averages  it  is  found  that  49.53  per  cent  of  the 
actual  capacity  of  classrooms  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  is  used 
87.13  per  cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  18.89  per  cent. 

The  relation  of  the  capacity  of  each  room  to  its  theoretical  maxi- 
mum capacity,  or  the  increased  utilization  which  would  result  from 
changes  in  seating  arrangements  and  the  like,  depend  so  largely  upon 
the  policy  of  the  institution  (and  in  the  case  of  the  laboratories,  up(»i 
the  content  of  courses)  that  tliey  at  once  involve  elements  outside  this 
report. 

Explanation  of  the  occupancy  ratio  "  (?." — ^The  percentage  of  the 
classrooms'  actual  capacity  actually  occupied  is  given  the  title  "  Occu- 
pancy" (O).  The  occupancy  (O)  equals  49.53  per  cent  for  the 
classrooms  of  the  State  university.  The  method  of  obtaining  the 
ratio  **  O "  is  as  follows: 

The  maximum  occupancy  for  any  room  (the  maximimi  nimiber  of 
students  regularly  in  the  room  at  any  period  of  the  week),  plus 
.  the  minimum  occupancy,  divided  by  2,  equals  the  average  occupancy. 
I  The  average  occupancy,  divided  by  the  nimiber  of  working  units 
I  (capacity)  of  the  classroom  reported  by  the  authorities,  equals  occu- 
pancy ratio  "  O  '*  for  the  given  room.  To  obtain  the  occupancy  ratio 
**  O  "  for  the  classrooms  in  any  given  building,  obtain  the  sum  of  the 
occupancy  ratio  "  O's "  for  all  classrooms  and  divide  by  the  nimiber 
of  classrooms  regularly  scheduled  in  such  building;  this  equals  the 
classroom  "O"  for  the  building.  To  obtain  the  occupancy  ratio 
"  O ''  for  a  group  of  buildings,  the  sum  of  the  classroom  "  O  "  ratios 
for  the  buildings  having  scheduled  classroom  space,  divided  by  the 
niunber  of  such  buildings,  equals  the  "  O  *'  of  the  plant's  classrooms, 
or,  in  the  case  cited,  49.53  per  cent.* 

^By  the  Composite  Method  is  meant — 

(o)  The  aBsnmptlon  that  all  classrooms  in  a  given  building  are  as  one  classroom,  all 

laboratories  as  one  laboratory,  etc. ; 
(d)  The  combination  of  the  Individual  room  occupancies,  capacities,  periods  used, 
and  periods  in  week  (number  of  rooms  multiplied  by  44)  to  find  the  **  O,*' 
"  T.**  and  "  OT  "  for  the  composite  classroom,  laboratory,  and  mixed  space ; 
and 
(o)  The  further  combination  of  the  class,  laboratory,  and  mixed  ratios  to  yield  the 
"  OT  •*  ratio  for  the  plant,  which  would  be — 

Total  occupancy  X  total  periods  used „        „ 

Total  capacity  X  total  periods  in  week  (Number  of  rooms  X 44)^    "^ 
In  view  of  the  f^ct  that  the  method  of  averages  better  serves  the  purpose  of  this 
analysis,  the  composite  method  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  one  of  purely 
mathematical  interest.     To  avoid  confusion,  the  elements  Just  outlined  are  not  devel- 
oped further  in  this  report. 

>  Together  with  each  such  calculation  of  occupancy  at  that  given  above  should  exist  a 
note  showing  the  area  and  the  relation  of  capacity  to  area,  or  the  number  of  square  feet 
for  each  working  unit. 
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"  Plant,"  wherever  used  here,  means  the  buildings  selected  as  listed 
in  the  tables.  The  following  numerical  example  may  serve  to  show 
the  method  still  more  clearly : 

Example:  Room  109,  Liberal  Arts  Building  (or  any  other  room,  X). 
Area,  710  square  feet. 
Seats,  36=capaclty. 

710 
Square  feet  for  each  unit  equals  area  divided  by  number  of  seats  =-^=1^.7 

square  feet. 
Maximum  occupancy  per  period,  38. 
Minimum  occupancy  per  period,  7. 
Average  occupancy  per  period,  20. 

20 
"  O  "  ratio  for  room,  3^=55.5  per  cent 

Adding  the  "  0*s  "  of  the  23  classrooms  in  the  building  and  dividing  by  23 
gives  the  average  classroom  O  of  this  building.  Adding  the  average  classroom 
Of  all  buildings  under  consideration  and  dividing  by  the  total  number  of  build- 
ings having  scheduled  classroom  space  (7)  equals  the  classroom  O  for  the 
plant=49.53  per  cent 

Explanation  of  the  time  ratio  "  7".'* — ^The  percentage  of  the  total 
scheduled  time  that  classrooms  are  actually  occupied  is  given  the 
title  "Time"  (T).  In  the  case  just  cited  the  time  ratio  (T)  equals 
37.13.    The  method  of  obtaining  the  ratio  "T"  is  as  follows: 

For  any  single  room  the  ratio  "T"  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
number  of  periods  per  week  that  the  room  is  regularly  occupied  by 
44  (the  total  possible  teaching  periods  per  week). 

For  any  given  building  the  sum  of  the  resulting  percentages  for  all 
classrooms  divided  by  the  number  of  classrooms  thus  regularly 
scheduled  in  each  building  equals  the  classroom  T  for  the  building. 

For  the  whole  plant  the  sum  of  the  T  ratios  for  all  buildings  hav- 
ing scheduled  classroom  space  divided  by  the  number  of  such  build- 
ings equals  the  T  of  the  plant's  classrooms,  or,  in  the  case  cited,  37.13 
per  cent. 

The  method  used  for  T  is  in  general  similar  to  that  used  for  O, 
but  a  numerical  example  may  serve  to  clarify  the  process: 

Example:  Room  109,  Liberal  Arts  Building  (or  any  other  room,  X). 

Periods  room  is  used,  18. 

Periods  in  weelt  (constant),  44. 

18 
T  ratio  for  room  equals  ^i^^-^  P^^  ^°^ 

Adding  the  T's  of  the  23  classrooms  in  the  building  and  dividing  by  23 
gives  the  average  T  of  the  classrooms  of  the  buildings.  Adding  the  average 
classroom  T  of  all  the  buildings  and  dividing  by  the  total  number  of  buildings 
having  scheduled  classroom  space  (7)  equals  the  classroom  T  for  the  plant, 
equals  37.13  per  cent. 

Explanation  of  the  average  vse  ratio  ^^OT?^ — ^The  average  use 
ratio  (OT)  may  be  defined  as  the  product  of  the  occupancy  and  time 
ratios;  that  is,  the  average  use  is  made  up  of  both  factors,  average 
occupancy  and  average  time  used. 
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The  determination  of  the  factor  "OT"^  (average  use)  for  the 
classrooms  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  then  becomes  49.53  per 
cent  of  space  use  (O)  multiplied  by  37.13  per  cent  of  time  use  (T)  = 
18.39  per  cent  average  classroom  " use"  for  the  plant  (OT). 

To  give  a  single  numerical  example. 

Example:  Room  109,  Liberal  Arts  Building  (or  any  other  room,  X). 
65.5  per  cent  (O)  X40.9  per  cent  (T)  =22.7  per  cent  (OT). 

The  same  percentage  of  use  may  be  calculated  by  this  method : 
Average  occupancy  (20)  X  periods  used  (18)     360  _ 

Capacity  (36)Xperlod8  In  week  (44)  '"i684~^'^  ^^  ^°^  ^^^^• 
Either  of  the  methods  Just  given  applies  only  to  computations  for  single 
room  OT.  To  arrive  at  the  plant's  classroom  OT,  multiply  the  average  class- 
room O  for  the  plant  (see  explanation  and  example  above)  by  the  average 
classroom  T  for  the  plant,  which  equals  18.39  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the  State 
university. 

The  examples  just  given  deal  only  with  classrooms;  the  statements 
below,  A,  B,  and  C,  include  also  laboratories  and  mixed  space.  The 
method  used  is,  of  course,  the  same. 

A.  STATE  rr^n'EBsmr  or  iowa. 

1.  Instructional  space  Is  39.757  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 

Scheduled  space  Is  60.415  per  cent  of  the  Instructional  and  27.415  per  cent 

of  the  total  space. 
By  the  method  of  averages — 

(a)  49.53  per  cent  of  the  classroom's  actual  capacity  Is  used  37.13  per  cent 

of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  18.39  per  cent. 
(6)  51.728  per  cent  of  the  laboratories*  actual  capacity  Is  used  37.65  per 
cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  19.47  per  cent. 

(c)  58.613  per  cent  of  the  mixed  space  capacity  Is  used  37.193  per  cent  of 

the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  21.76  per  cent. 
Ck>mblning  (a),  (&),  and  (c), 

(d)  Of  the  plant's  total  scheduled  space  (classrooms  plus  laboratories  plus 

mixed),  53.732  per  cent  of  the  capacity  Is  used  36.852  per  cent  of  the 
time,  or  an  average  plant  use  of  19.815  per  cent  (OT). 
Explanation:  53.732  per  cent= Occupancy  ratio  (0)=the  average  of 
the  "  O  "  ratios  of  all  buildings,  each  of  which  Is  an  average  of  the 
"O"  ratios  of  the  class,  laboratory,  and  mixed  space  (considered 
separately  In  (a)  (6)  (c)  above)  of  that  building,  I.  e.,  an  average  of 
the  use  percentages  foond  by  dividing  the  sum  of  each  building's 
"O"  by  the  number  of  buildings  having  an  "O"  ratio. 

36.852  per  cent=Tlme  ratio  (T)=the  average  of  the  T  ratios  of 
all  buildings,  as  for  O,  Just  stated. 

19.815  per  cent=Average  use  ratio  (OT)=  53.732  per  centX36.852 
per  cent,  which  combines  the  factors  of  space  and  time  to  show  an 
actual  use  of  time-capacity  of  19.815  per  cent  for  the  plant 

2.  Accessory  space  Is  54.732  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 

>It  most  not  be  assnmed  that  the  percentages  ^ven  here  can  be  compared  In  any 
way  to  100  per  cent.  It  Is  not  known  what  an  effective  percentage  for  academic 
utilization  of  npace  Is.  Probably  from  35  to  50  per  cent  would  be  as  high  as  conld  be 
reoaonably  obtained  nnder  favorable  conditions  at  present,  and  this  percentage  Is  a 
purely  empirical  one.     As  far  as  Is  known,  only  one  study  of  this  nature  has  been 
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I 

B.   IOWA  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLBOE. 

1.  Instructional  space  Is  44.876  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 

(a)  Scheduled  space  Is  87.248  per  cent  of  the  instructional  and  39.154  per 
cent  of  the  total  space. 
By  the  method  of  averages — 

(a)  60.S2  per  cent  of  the  classrooms*  capacity  is  used  88.692  per 

cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  23.34  per  cent 
(ft)  65.638  per  cent  of  the  laboratories'  capacity  is  used  84.806 
per  cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  22.83  per  cent 

(c)  62.46  per  cent  of  the  mixed  space  capacity  is  used  39.878 

per  cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  24.94  per  cent 

(d)  Of  the  plant's  totcU  scheduled  space,  59.997  per  cent  of  the 

capacity  is  used  39.868  per  cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average 
plant  use  of  23.9S  per  cent  (OT).* 

2.  Accessory  space  is  53.239  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 

C.  IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AaBICin.TUBE  AND  MECHANIC  ABT8. 

1.  Instructional  space  is  44.157  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 

(a)  Scheduled  space  is  66.082  per  cent  of  the  instructional  and  29.177  per 
cent  of  the  total  space. 
By  the  method  of  averages — 

(a)  46.757  per  cent  of  the  classrooms*  capacity  is  used  41.72  per 

cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  19.508  per  cent 
(ft)  58.541  per  cent  of  the  laboratories*  capacity  is  used  56.25 
per  cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  82.928  per  cent 

(c)  50.512  per  cent  of  the  mixed  space  capacity  is  used  45.65  per 

cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average  use  of  28.057  per  cent. 

(d)  Of  the  plant's  total  scheduled  space,  53.642  per  cent  of  the 

capacity  is  used  49.299  per  cent  of  the  time,  or  an  average 
plant  use  of  26.444  per  cent  (OT).* 

2.  Accessory  space  is  49.8  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 

RESULTS  AND  (X)NCLUSIONS. 

Reference  to  the  tables  in  the  appendix  will  disclose  many  detailed 
comparisons  which  should  be  valuable  to  all  concerned  with  Uie 
problem  of  effective  utilization.  The  subject  is  too  great  for  more 
than  a  cursory  outline  of  the  salient  points. 

All  the  facts,  condensed  by  the  same  process  and  brought  to  a 
common  focus,  indicate  clearly  that  the  State  college  at  Ames  is 
making  the  most  use  of  its  plant,  comparatively,  and  that  the  State 
university,  if  it  feels  the  pressure  of  congestion  at  any  point,  may 
find  a  solution  of  its  difficulty  in  changes  in  the  rostering  of  students. 

The  occupancy  ratio,  however,  may  reasonably  be  low  in  some 
cases  because  of  physical  limitations,  in  addition  to  student  roster 
factors.  The  room  capacity,  especially  in  the  older  buildings,  may  be 
large  (40),  while  a  section  of  students  may,  by  the  settled  and  wise 
policy  of  a  department  or  institution,  be  limited  to  20  or  less.    The 

made,  and  there  the  local  conditions  make  a  fair  comparative  basis  impossible.     The 
most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  figures  given  here  indicate  the  need  of  farther  careful 
gtudy  and  collection  year  by  year  of  data  of  this  type. 
^See  note  on  p.  105. 
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desired  size  of  the  section  has  much  to  do  with  the  utilization  indi- 
cated by  the  occupancy  ratio.  This  matter  deserves  thorough  con- 
sideration with  a  view  to  making  needed  alterations  and  fitting  future 
buildings  to  actual  needs,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  when 
space  is  used  wholly  or  partially  for  advanced  or  research  work,  the 
"  O  "  ratio  will  always  be  low. 

For  theoretical  purposes  it  has  been  assumed  thi*oughout  this  an- 
alysis that  there  is  no  congestion  until  the  plant  is  run  full  time,  or 
44  hours  per  week;  "microscopic  light"  and  like  considerations 
which  would  argue  against  such  full-time  production  are  largely 
matters  of  individual  conviction.  Many  of  the  laboratories  at  Colum- 
bia University  are  working  on  a  full-day  schedule  and  by  artificial 
light  until  10.80  at  night,  and  there  is  no  vital  difference  in  the 
latitudes  of  the  three  Iowa  educational  centers  and  that  of  New 
York,  if  daylight  is  to  be  taken  as  the  determinant  of  the  use  or 
idleness  of  a  room. 

As  to  the  facts  of  the  general  comparison  between  the  simple  OT 
ratios,  the  State  college  at  Ames  leads  in  effectiveness  of  utilization. 
This  is  very  probably  the  result  of  the  work  of  its  "  eflSciency  com- 
mittee.'^  The  officials  at  Ames  are  to  be  commended  for  the  inde- 
pendent effort  they  have  already  made  to  know  their  plant. 

The  commission  strongly  urges  that  at  each  institution  the  data  on 
rooms  be  filed  in  one  place,  imder  the  charge  of  a  single  officer.  The 
lack  of  system  in  this  matter  in  certain  institutions  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  one  of  them  who  wanted  a 
classroom  at  8  o'clock  Wednesday  mornings,  and  having  none  under 
the  immediate  control  of  his  department,  was  without  the  means  of 
finHing  such  a  vacant  room.  No  individual,  office,  or  committee  had 
on  file  a  complete  roster  or  tabular  view  of  the  plant.  The  latent 
possibilities  were  imknown. 

There  is,  imfortunately,  no  other  State  or  National  survey  of  col- 
lege buildings,  so  far  as  is  known,  on  the  same  or  any  other  compar- 
able basis,  that  would  furnish  a  norm  with  which  to  compare  the 
present  operations  in  Iowa.  What  the  commission  has  done  is  to 
furnish  material  for  the  establishment  of  an  "  Iowa  norm  "  and  detail 
a  method  by  which  the  building  committee  of  the  board  of  education 
may  test  the  validity  of  claims  made  upon  it  by  the  several  in- 
stitutions. 

LIBRARIES  AT  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND  STATE  COLLEGE. 

The  commission  is  unanimous  in  its  opinion  that  library  facilities 
are  badly  needed  at  the  State  university  and  the  State  college 
(Ames),  and  that  the  necessary  construction  should  precede  any 
other  pending  plans  for  new  buildings,  especially  at  the  State 
university. 
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THB  STATE  UNIVBRSITY. 

The  statements  made  by  Dean  Wilcox  and  Acting  Librarian 
Roberts,  of  the  State  imiversity,  in  the  1914  Report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  pages  71  and  84,  respectively,  were  fully  sub- 
stantiated by  the  commission's  personal  observation  of  the  library 
conditions  and  the  data  available  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place, 
the  accessions  are  too  highly  decentralized  to  make  the  administra- 
tion effective  or  the  function  of  the  department  vital.  The  physical 
arrangement  of  the  library  proper,  in  the  Natural  Science  Building, 
is  to  the  disadvantage  of  officers,  students,  and  faculty. 

THE  STATE  COLLEGE. 

The  library  problem  is  as  pressing  at  the  State  college,  and  de- 
mands immediate  consideration.  With  2,000  square  feet  of  corridor 
space  in  Central  Hall  partitioned  off  to  accommodate  overflow  books, 
and  cramped  administrative  space,  there  is  real  need  for  a  library 
building  large  enough  to  house  the  present  collections  and  make  due 
allowance  for  the  ever-growing  literature  on  agriculture  and  allied 
subjects. 

It  is  suggested  that  when  permanent  quarters  are  constructed  at 
either  institution  the  building  be  of  the  expansive  unit  type,  rather 
than  a  complete  building.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  extend  the 
stack  space  as  the  collections  are  increased,  and  to  add  later  an 
auditorium  section  (in  both  institutions)  if  cost  prohibits  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  auditorium  in  the  original  construction.  The  commission 
does  not  commit  itself  to  the  combination  of  library  and  ajuditorium 
as  a  permanent  feature  of  construction. 

THE  PROPOSED  BOTANY  AND  QEOLOGY  BUILDING  AT  THE  STATE 

UNIVERSITY, 

The  board  has  asked  specifically  for  advice  on  the  matter  of  plac- 
ing the  proposed  new  botany  and  geology  building^  next  in  order 
of  construction.  The  commission  has  studied  the  question  with  all 
possible  care  and  submits  the  following  statement  of  facts  and  opin- 
ions, together  with  recommendations. 

The  Old  Science  Building,  now  occupied  conjointly  by  the  de- 
partments of  botany  and  geology,  is  a  nonfireproof  structure.  Since 
its  construction  in  1884  it  has  been  little  improved  to  meet  modem 
teaching  demands.  If  the  commission's  information  is  correct,  the 
expectation  of  moving  into  other  and  more  adequate  quarters  has  in- 
hibited requests  for  needed  improvements  in  the  past  four  or  five 
years.    Requests  may  have  been  made,  but  no  record  of  them  was 

»  The  commission  Is  aware  that  the  plans  for  this  bollding  have  been  approved  by  the 
legislature,  but  It  understands  that  until  the  construction  is  definitely  ordered  the  State 
board  is  able  to  allow  other  building  plans  to  take  precedence  of  this. 
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obtainable.    In  this  connection  special  attention  is  called  to  this 
pertinent  excerpt  from  the  appended  tables: 

Table  8. — Space  and  occupancy  of  buildings  at  the  State  university. 


Factors  of  comparison. 


Old  Sdenoe 
Building. 


Natural 

Science 

Building. 


Whole 
plant. 


Total  area square  feet. 

a.  Instructional  space do. . . 

(1)  Per  cent  of  total 

h.  Acoessonr  space square  feet. 

(1}  Per  cent  of  total 

e.  Combination  space square  f eet . . 

,  Scheduled  space: 

a.  Average  ratios  of  usfr— 

Occupancy  (O) percent 

Time(T) do.... 

OT do.. 

5.  Average  area  per  working  unit— 

Classrooms square  feet 

Laboratories do.... 

Mixed  space do. 


21.227 
9.539 

44.9 
10,760 

fiO.6 


47.08 
34.304 
16.155 

23.160 
25.775 
36.800 


68.881 
9,540 

13.8 
48,369 

70.2 
10,972 


42.658 
54.160 
23.143 

14.660 
43.250 
34.500 


39.75 


54.73 


53.782 
36.852 
19.815 

22.070 
155.3D0 
S46.080 


1  Cf.  high  unit  for  home  economics  and  physics  (appendix). 

*  Cf.  high  unit  for  home  economics;  botn  raise  plant  average  above  normal. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  apparent  congestion  in  teaching 
space  now  used  by  the  botany  and  geology  departments,  and  that 
these  departments  do  not  seem  to  be  making  as  good  use  of  their 
physical  facilities  as  the  department  of  zoology  by  about  7  per  cent 
average. 

The  primary  consideration  of  this  specific  problem  becomes,  then, 
not  one  of  teaching,  but  of  museum  space.  It  is  granted  that  such 
valuable  collections  as  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  departments 
of  botany  and  geology  should  be  safeguarded  against  destructive 
force&  But  certain  general  conclusions  with  regard  to  museum 
space  have  the  indorsement  of  all  the  authorities  consulted  by  the 
commission : 

1.  The  scheme  of  a  complete  museum  is  impossible  without  practi- 
cally unlimited  funds  ^  and  time. 

2.  A  State  university  museum,  where  there  are  not  large  numbers 
of  specialists  in  zoology,  needs  a  basic  type  collection  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  general  students;  it  is  important  in  an  agricultural 
college  that  a  fairly  full  series  of  insects  should  be  in  a  museum  as 
well  as  representatives  of  groups  of  economic  importance.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  arrangement  of  the  zoology  museums  will  show  that 
the  collections  are  too  much  spread  out,  with  waste  of  space,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  modem  practice;  that  is  to  say,  as  regards  zoology, 

1  On  the  baala  of  the  areas  reported  by  Supt.  Plsk,  it  Is  found  that  42.1  per  cent  of  the 
building,  excluding  corridors,  is  occupied  by  museums.  According  to  the  calculations  of 
the  commission,  which  include  corridors  and  are  based  on  later  reports  from  the  super- 
intendent, 27.4  per  cent  of  the  building  Is  used  for  museums.  Neither  percentage  includes 
the  attic  storeroom  for  specimens.  Cost  to  construct  building,  $275,372.05 ;  investment 
by  state  in  the  zoology  museums  (27.4  per  cent),  $75,451.94  (space  only). 
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it  is  not  necessary  for  teaching  purposes  at  the  State  university  to 
display  all  the  variations  of  a  species.  There  is  evidently  no  limit 
to  the  ambitious  concept  of  a  complete  museum,  nor  is  there  limit  to 
the  resulting  expense. 

The  exhibition  of  an  abundance  of  specimens  has  unqu^tioned 
cultural  value,  provided  geographical  location  and  flow  of  popula- 
tion will  give  the  exhibition  "  circulation  '*  enough  to  warrant  its 
cost.  But  such  by-purpose  is  outside  of  the  primary  function  of 
teaching  and  investigation.  Highly  specializing  research  students 
should  go  to  centers  of  collection,  such  as  Chicago,  New  York,  or 
Naples,  rather  than  expect  all  research  material  to  be  conc^itrated 
within  their  own  State  borders.  The  modem  tendency  is  not  to  have 
such  large  collections  for  teaching  purposes.* 

If  the  present  departmental  policy  is  to  be  continued,  involving  the 
present  or  prospective  use  of  as  much  storage  space  as  the  museum 
itself  occupies,  and  the  conversion  of  the  present  auditorium  into  a 
"museum  of  the  State  of  Iowa"  when  tiie  new  library-auditorium 
building  is  built,  it  is  the  commission's  opinion  that  the  zoology  mu- 
semn  should  be  given  either  enormously  larger  grants  from  the  State 
treasury  or  an  immediate  endowment.  In  this  matter  the  commis- 
sion has  reenforced  its  own  judgment  with  that  of  experts  on  general 
museum  problems.  Quite  without  reference  to  any  specific  cc»idi* 
Hoas  in  Iowa,  the  opinions  summarized  above  were  received. 

The  Natural  Science  Building,  as  originally  contemplated,  was  to 
house  zoology,  botany,  and  geology.  This  plan  was  later  modified 
to  include  temporarily  a  library  and  auditorium.  Over  15,654  square 
feet  *  would  be  released  to  botany  and  geology  by  the  removal  to  a 
new  building  of  the  library  (all  rooms  in  the  building  now  used 
for  library  purposes,  10,007  square  feet)  and  the  auditorimn  (not 
including  stage,  balcony,  or  the  possible  area  to  be  gained  by  floor-r 
ing  the  present  balcony  well,  5,647  square  feet).  With  reasonable 
compression  of  the  present  zoology  museums,  as  discussed  above, 
there  would  be  available  what  would  seem  to  be  ample  space  for  at 
least  botany  or  geology.  It  is  scarcely  correct  to  pronounce  this 
space  inadequate  by  comparison  with  the  space  now  occupied  by  the 
department  of  zoology,  for  the  departments  of  botany  and  geology 
would  hardly  ask  a  new  building  of  their  own  to  cost  the  State 
$200,000  unless  there  was  a  serious  lack  of  space  where  they  were 
originally  provided  for. 

Botany,  geology,  and  zoology  could  all  overlap  in  the  use  of 
class  (recitation  and  lecture)  rooms,  possibly  in  some  of  the  labora- 
tories, but  not  in  museums.    More  museum  space,  comparatively,  will 

^  Oralthologists  teach  primarily  from  skins  and  not  from  stuffed  specimens  such  as  mre 
abundantly  found  at  Iowa  City, 
s  Commission's  flgores;  balcony  and  stage  of  auditorium  not  included. 
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be  needed  by  zoology  than  by  the  other  two  departments,  because 
of  the  greater  bulk  of  the  specimens,  especially  the  vertebrates. 
Twenty  mineral  specimens  will  go  into  about  the  same  space  as  20 
botanical  specimens;  20  zoological  specimens  demand  more. 

The  proper  ratio  of  storage  to  display  space  should  be  more  nearly 
one  for  storage  to  tJyree  for  display,  than  one  or  two  to  one.  Given 
100  per  cent  museum  and  laboratory  space  that  can  not  overlap  in  a 
building,  it  might  be  said,  roughly,  that  the  allotment  should  be  30 
per  cent  to  botany,  30  per  cent  to  geology,  and  40  per  cent  to  zoology. 

While  the  facts  cited  indicate  that  the  present  demands  may  be 
met  by  such  arrangements  as  have  been  suggested,  and  while  it  is 
felt  that  library  and  auditorium  are  at  present  the  most  pressing 
needs,  and  that  iutud  readjustments  here  outlined  would  make  possible 
ih%  better  accommodation  of  existing  departments,  nevertheless  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  university  will  undoubtedly  soon 
need  more  than  one  new  building,  and  that  adequate  provision  for 
the  departments  of  geology  and  botany  should  be  included  in  future 
building  plans. 

If  the  Old  Science  Building  will  not  yield  to  modernization  by 
paint,  illumination,  and  rearrangement,  in  order  to  accommodate 
satisfactorily  the  remaining  department  (if  both  botany  and  geology 
can  not  enter  the  Natural  Science  Building),  the  board  is  then  faced 
only  with  the  easier  problem  of  erecting  a  simple  fireproof  structure 
for  that  single  department. 

Alterations  will  be  necessary  in  tlie  Natural  Science  Building 
before  the  new  tenants  can  be  properly  housed,  and  the  Old  Science 
Building  should  be  cleaned  up,  on  general  principles  if  for  no  other 
reason. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

In  conclusion  the  commission  submits  the  following  considerations 
to  the  attention  of  the  board  as  bearing  on  the  building  policy  for 
the  future : 

1.  At.  a  State  school  no  new  building  should  be  erected  primarily 
to  provide  teaching  space  while  suitable  teaching  space  is  available 
in  any  building  on  the  campus,  regardless  of  the  name  in  which  the 
comerstonQ  of  that  building  was  laid.  It  is  evident  that  there  can  be 
no  proprietary  control  by  a  department  or  an  individual  over  space 
provided  by  the  taxpayers  for  educational  purposes.  The  principle 
of  the  most  advantageous  use  of  space  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
institution  should  prevail. 

2.  When  a  new  building  is  erected,  the  tendency  of  any  department 
to  spread  out  over  all  available  space  (including  some  provided  for 
future  growth)  is  one  which  can  be  easily  checked  by  the  governing 
authorities.    Later  contraction  or  compression  is  always  difficult. 
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3.  Dormitories  are  not  a  part  of  the  instructional  plant  proper, 
and  wherever  erected  should  be  self-supporting  or  even  profitable 
investments  for  the  State.  The  commission  is  informed  that  other 
colleges  are  earning  as  much  as  6  per  cent  net  on  such  investments. 

4.  Further  investigation  may  reveal  a  local  tradition  that  work 
should  be  concentrated  largely  in  forenoons  or  afternoons,  the  time 
ratio  reflecting  the  extent  of  the  idle  time.  Any  such  tradition 
should  be  made  to  justify  itself  under  searching  criticism,  or  be  forth- 
with abandoned.  This  problem  is  worthy  of  especially  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  conclusions  of  the  commission  are  based  on  as  complete  a 
factual  study  of  the  problem  as  circumstances  permitted. 

In  the  course  of  this  investigation  the  commission  has  become  more 
and  more  convinced  that  "  needs''  can  be  determined  by  the  several 
institutions  only  on  the  basis  of  definite  surveys  of  existing  facts. 
Therefore,  as  a  final  recommendation,  it  is  urged  that  the  roster  com- 
mittees of  the  institutions  be  stimulated  by  the  board's  requirement 
that  all  askings  for  buildings  henceforth  be  accompanied  by  some 
definite  survey  of  the  situation  which  it  is  proposed  to  remedy  by 
new  construction,  and  that  the  increased  or  decreased  effectiveness  of 
use  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State  board  periodically  by 
means  of  reports  similar  to  those  outlined  in  this  statement.  A  com- 
plete study  of  the  possibilities  of  the  present  facilities  is  fully  war- 
ranted by  the  large  values  at  stake. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  At  the  State  university : 

a.  The  construction  of  a  library  and  an  auditorium  as  the  great- 
est present  need. 

h.  The  accommodation  of  one  or  both  of  the  departments  of 
botany  and  geology  in  the  space  thus  released  in  the  Natural 
Science  Building. 

0.  The  remodeling  of  the  Old  Science  Building  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  simple  fireproof  building  to  house  the  re- 
maining department  and  its  important  collection  (in  case 
only  one  is  accommodated  in  the  Natural  Science  Build- 
ing). The  definite  inclusion  in  future  building  plans  of 
provisions  ultimately  adequate  for  the  departments  of 
geology  and  botany. 

2.  At  the  State  college : 

a.  The  early  construction  of  a  library  and  an  auditoriimi. 

3.  A  definite  survey  of  the  effective  use  of  present  building  facilities 

along  lines  suggested  in  this  report 
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[The  following  graphical  representations  of  the  relations  of  instructional  and  accessory 
space  to  tbe  total  space  apply  only  to  the  selected  buildings  as  stated.  Snch  relations 
have  no  significance  except  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  investment  in  each  plant  from 
the  standpoint  of  etfective  utilicatlon.  Combination  space  is  not  included  in  these 
graphs.] 

'*0T**  RATIOS. 

/.    AVSRAOE  USB  OF  CLASSROOMS. 
100  per  cent— Standard  of  i 

85  per  cent. 


Very  high  percentage  of  use— Arbitrary  estimate.^ 
18.39  per  cent. 


State  University  of  Iowa. 

23.34  per  cent. 
Iowa  State  Teacheis  College. 

19.506  per  cent. 
Iowa  State  CoOege  of  Agriculture  and  ICechanie  Arts. 

«.    AVERAOS  USE  OF  LABORATORIES. 
10.815  per  cent. 

State  Univecsity  of  Iowa. 
22.88  per  eent 


Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 
32.938  per  cent. 


Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  ICechanie  Arts. 

5.    AVEBAOB  USE  OF  MIXED  BPAOE. 
21.78  per  cent. 


StaU  University  of  Iowa. 

2194  per  cent. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  CoQege. 

23.067  per  cent. 


Iowa  College  of  Agriculture  and  ICeehanie  Arts. 

4.    AVERAGE  U8E  OF  PLANT. 

19.815  per  cent. 


State  Unlveislty  of  Iowa. 

28.93  per  eent. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  CoUege. 

26.424  per  cent 

Iowa  State  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

RELATION  OP  INSTRUCTIONAL  SPACE  TO  TOTAL  SPACE. 

39.757  per  cent. 


State  University  of  Iowa. 

44.876  per  cent. 
Iowa  State  Teadiers  College. 

44.157  per  eent. 
Iowa  State  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  ICechanie  Arts. 


1  See  notes,  page  105.    No  data  available  for  aoeurate  statement. 
41817'— 16 8 
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RELATION  OF  ACCESSORY  SPACE  TO  TOTAL  SPACE. 

54.782  per  cent. 


State  Unlveisity  of  Iowa. 
63.389  per  cent. 


Iowa  State  Teachers  CktUege. 

40.8  per  cent. 
Iowa  State  Ckdlege  of  Agrioultore  and  Mechanic  Arts. 


Chapter  XIII. 

BUILDING  COSTS. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  use  of  buildings  at  the 
three  State  institutions,  the  commission  has  also  undertaken  a  study 
of  the  square  feet  of  floor  space  provided  for  each  student  and  tbe 
cost  thereof.  It  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  the  study,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  those  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter,  may  help  the 
authorities  to  estimate  the  extent  of  building  operations  which  will 
be  required  to  house  adequately  the  educational  work  of  the  institu- 
tions as  the  enrollments  increase.  It  should  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  this  study  represents  a  different  aspect  of  the  building  problem 
fr(»n  that  just  discussed.  Quite  different  factors  are  used  to  obtain 
the  results. 

In  listing  buildings  occupied  for  educational  purposes,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  separate  them  roughly  into  two  groups :  ^^  Buildings 
used  in  common,"  as  library,  gymnasium,  heating  plant,  auditorium; 
and  '^  buildings  used  as  classrooms  and  laboratories."  This  division 
can  be  only  approximate,  as  many  buildings  contain  rooms  of  both 
classes.  The  total  floor  area  of  each  building  has  been  taken,  includ- 
ing corridors,  closets,  stairs,  etc.  Dormitories  and  residences  have 
been  omitted.  Where  dormitories  are  provided  by  a  State,  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  the  income  from  them  should  fully  cover  all  main- 
tenance, cost,  repairs,  and  renewal  of  equipment  and  pay  from  3  to  6 
per  cent  income  on  the  investment.  The  erection  of  dormitories  must 
be  based  on  a  desire  to  provide  a4equate  living  accommodations  for 
students  and  is  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  provision  of 
educational  buildings. 

In  determining  the  square  feet  of  floor  space  provided  per  student, 
the  estimated  average  attendance  during  the  present  college  year, 
1915-16,  was  taken.  This  average  attendance  has  been  calculated 
according  to  the  method  described  in  Chapter  II.  It  will  be  apparent 
that  in  considering  building  accommodations  we  are  only  concerned 
with  providing  adequately  for  the  average  number  actually  on  the 
campus  at  one  time  during  the  college  year.    Using  these  factors,  the 
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following  summary  tables  have  been  compiled.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  all  buildings  except  dormitories  and  residences  are  included  in 
this  study,  whereas  the  study  of  the  utilization  of  space  concerned 
only  10  buildings  at  the  State  university,  10  at  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  8  at  the  State  Teachers  College. 

Table  9. — Cost  of  buildings  of  Iowa  State  educational  institutions — Enrollment, 


Items  of  oomparlsoo. 

Cost  of 
buildings. 

Square 

leetof 

floor 

surface. 

Cost  per 
square 
Sotof 
floor. 

Cost  per 
student. 

Square 

feet  of 

floor  per 

student 

Ayerarn 
enroll- 
ment of 
students. 

STATB  UNIVEESmr  OF  IOWA. 

Building  used  in  common 

1380,125 
1,512,859 

124,028 
494,851 

$3.07 
3.06 

1146 
582 

47.7 
190.0 

Buildings  used  for  classes  and  labora- 
tories  

Total 

1,892,984 

618,379 

3.06 

728 

237.7 



Students  in  1915-16 

' 

2,600 

IOWA  8TATB  COLLEOB. 

Bufldings  used  in  common      ^  a  .....a. 

435,962 
1,548,065 

131,823 
513,167 

3.32 
3.02 

167 
595 

50.5 
197.6 

Buildings  used  for  classes  and  labm- 
tories 

Total 

1,984,047 

044,480 

3.17 

762 

248.0 

Students  in  191^16 

2,600 

Farm  buildings 

45,700 

57,390 

.80 

17 

20.7 

IOWA  BTATB  TKACHEB8  OOLLBOB. 

BitHdingB  used  in  common 

388,000 
498,000 

150,712 
272,714 

2.58 
1.82 

222 
284 

86.0 
156.0 

Buildings  used  for  dasKS  and  labm- 
tories 

Total 

886,000 

423,426  1         2.10 

506 

242.0 

........  . 

Students  in  1915-16 

1,750 



Cost  per  square  foot  of  floor  space  in  some  of  last  buildings  erected. 

Teachers  college: 

Vocational  building $2.  72 

Library 3. 25 

State  college : 

Chemistry  building 2. 80 

Veterinary  building 8. 04 

University : 

Women's  gymnasium * 2. 46 

Physics   building 3. 48 


Average  cost  per  square  foot  floor 2.96 

It  will  be  seen  that  an  average  of  243  square  feet  of  floor  space  is 
at  present  provided.  The  average  cost  of  six  of  the  large  buildings 
recently  erected  is  $2.96  per  square  foot  of  floor  space.  This  amounts 
to  $720  per  student.  Since  a  considerable  quantity  of  furniture  and 
equipment  must  be  provided  for  each  new  building,  this  figure  is 
probably  10  per  cent  too  low ;  $750  or  $800  per  student  can  probably 
be  taken  as  a  safer  estimate.  Hence,  if  the  present  per  capita  allow- 
ance of  space  is  to  be  maintained,  it  seems  reasonable  to  anticipate 
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an  expenditure  for  additional  buildings  of  $75,000  to  $80,000  for 
each  100  increase  in  the  actual  average  attendance.  With  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000  worth  of  buildings  in  use  at  the  university  and  at 
the  State  college,  respectively,  an  increase  in  the  utilization  of  the 
buildings  of  10  per  cent  over  the  present  practice  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  $200,000  worth  of  additional  buildings  at  each  place. 
Further,  the  State  board  must  anticipate  that  from  time  to  time 
some  buildings  will  be  advantageously  replaced  by  more  modem 
structures.  Some  of  the  principal  considerations,  then,  which  the 
commission  believes  that  the  State  board  should  take  into  accoimt 
in  determining  its  building  policy  for  the  future  are  given  in  the 
following  summary  of  recommendations. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  An  annual  allowance  of  2  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  buildings  for 
repairs  and  renewals  of  furniture. 

2.  The  replacement  of  worn-out  or  antiquated  buildings  by  mod- 
em structures  of  the  same  capacity. 

8.  The  realization  of  the  necessity  of  appropriating  $76,000  or 
$80,000  worth  of  buildings  to  provide  for  every  addition  of  100  to 
the  average  attendance  after  the  limit  of  the  utilization  of  the 
present  space  has  been  reached. 


Chapter  XIV. 

THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

Although  not  specifically  requested  to  do  so,  the  commission  has 
undertaken  to  examine  the  conditions  imder  which  physical  train- 
ing is  administered  to  women  at  the  State  higher  institutions.  The 
matter  was  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion during  the  course  of  their  visits  and  was  regarded  as  of  such 
intrinsic  importance  as  to  merit  all  the  consideration  which  the  com- 
mission was  able  to  give  it.  As  the  result  of  the  investigation  the 
following  brief  statement  is  submitted,  accompanied  by  a  recom- 
mendation. 

Physical  education  is  now  required  of  all  women  students,  usually 
for  two  years  of  their  course,  in  the  State  higher  institutions  of 
Iowa.  In  view  of  this  requirement  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
facilities  provided  should  be  adequate,  that  the  relation  of  the  de- 
partment of  physical  training  to  the  administrative  departments 
should  be  intimate,  and  that  the  authority  delegated  to  the  physical 
director  should  be  well  defined.    Only  in  this  way  can  the  State  be 
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absolved  of  its  supreme  obligations  for  the  preservation  and  the 
upbuilding  of  the  health  of  its  women  students. 

The  new  gymnasium  at  the  State  university  is  an  excellent,  well- 
equipped,  fireproof  structure.  Since  all  young  women  in  the  uni- 
versity are  required  to  enroll  in  gymnasium  classes,  the  commission 
commends  the  administrative  organization  which  subordinates  the 
gymnasium  to  the  office  of  the  dean  of  women.  This  is  a  particularly 
happy  arrangement  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  dean  of  women 
registers  the  women  students  and  acts  as  course  adviser  for  all  fresh- 
men and  sophomore  women. 

While  the  gymnasium  accommodations  for  women  at  the  State 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  are  limited  and  will  soon 
be  outgrown,  the  conditions  are  admirable  in  every  respect  and  the 
administration  excellent  It  is  somewhat  unusual  to  find  a  depart- 
ment of  physical  education  organized  as  a  part  of  the  division  of 
home  economics,  but,  since  practically  all  women  at  that  institution 
are  enrolled  in  home  economics  courses,  this  arrangement  makes 
possible  an  effective  cooperation  between  the  authorities  charged  with 
the  mental  and  those  responsible  for  the  physical  training  of  women 
students.    It  appears  to  work  satisfactorily. 

The  gymnasium  facilities  for  women  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers 
Ck)llege  are  inadequate  and  the  conditions  surrounding  the  work  in 
physical  education  unsatisfactory,  especially  with  respect  to  the  sup- 
ply of  shower  baths  and  towels  and  the  use  of  the  swimming  pool. 

The  conmiission  recommends  that  a  regular  woman  physician  be 
employed  at  each  of  the  three  State  institutions,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  advise  all  women  students  as  to  the  extent  and  type  of  physical 
training  required  of  each  and  to  exercise  general  supervision  over 
the  health  of  women  students.  It  is,  in  the  commission's  judgment, 
an  indefensible  practice  to  intrust,  either  directly  or  by  tacit  con- 
sent, the  administration  of  curative  treatment  of  serious  physical  ail- 
ments to  any  but  regularly  trained  physicians. 

RECOMMENDATION. 

The  appointment  of  a  regular  woman  physician  at  each  of  the 
three  State  institutions  to  supervise  the  physical  training  and  the 
health  of  women  students. 
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Chapter  XV. 

THE  WORK  AND  REMUNERATION  OF  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL 
STAFFS  OF  THE  IOWA  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Highly  significant  of  the  standards  and  administrative  efficiency 
of  an  educational  institution  are  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
work  demanded  of  its  instructors  and  the  salaries  they  receive  for 
their  services.  The  commission  has  judged  that  a  study  of  th^e 
matters  should  form  a  part  of  its  investigations.  The  board  of  edu- 
cation, also,  in  its  original  invitation  (mentioned  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  introduction)  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
imdertake  the  survey,  specifically  raised  the  questions:  Are  the 
classes  of  proper  size,  considering  economy  and  efficiency?  And, 
considering  the  subjects  taught,  are  the  members  of  the  instructional 
staff  teaching  the  proper  number  of  hours  a  week?  In  this  chapter 
an  attempt  is  made  to  answer  these  questions,  to  discuss  various 
other  matters  closely  related  to  them,  and  to  formulate  certain  prin- 
ciples which  it  is  hoped  may  be  useful  to  the  institutions  in  the  future. 

In  any  college  or  university  the  administration  determines,  through 
the  courses  of  study  adopted,  the  policy  of  the  institution  in  regard 
to  the  average  number  of  hours  per  week  a  student  is  to  be  under 
instruction  in  lecture,  quiz,  and  laboratory.  With  this  policy  fixed, 
the  administration  faces  the  problem  of  providing  an  adequate 
amount  of  this  instruction  of  the  highest  quality  possible  for  all 
students  entered. 

Some  conclusions  as  to  what  is  an  adequate  amoimt  of  instruction 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  student  are  generally 
accepted: 

(a)  In  lecture  a  professor  may  meet  effectively  as  many  as  can 
comfortably  hear  and  see  him. 

(b)  In  recitation  or  quiz,  80  in  a  section  is  probably  the  largest 
number  than  can  be  effectively  handled,  but  the  desirable  maximum 
for  classes  of  this  type  would  be  from  20  to  25. 

(c)  In  laboratory  work  it  is  commonly  agreed  that  one  instructor 
should  be  provided  for  every  15  or  16  students. 

Larger  nimibers  in  quiz  or  laboratory  sections  seriously  curtail  the 
attention  accorded  by  the  instructor  to  each  individual  student. 

The  number  of  lecture,  laboratory,  and  quiz  sections  which  (me 
instructor  can  meet  in  a  week  will  depend  cm  the  character  of  the 
work,  whether  it  is  elementary  or  advanced,  whether  it  involves  read- 
ing a  large  amount  of  written  work,  and  whether  it  consists  entirely 
of  separate  courses  or  includes  two  or  three  sections  of  the  same 
course.  It  will  also  depend  on  the  amount  of  outside  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  research  which  he  is  expected  to  da    In  every  case  a  certain 
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variable  amount  of  administrative  and  committee  work  will  be  car- 
ried by  the  members  of  the  faculty. 

In  the  following  paragraph  some  standards  are  suggested  which 
may  be  used  to  test  the  loads  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  staffs 
of  various  types  of  institutions  and  which  may  help  administrative 
officers  to  remedy  an  uneven  and  inequitable  distribution  of  the 
teaching  burden.  In  this  discussion  the  ^' student-clock-hour "  of 
instruction  is  taken  as  the  unit.  The  term  may  be  defined  thus: 
One  student  under  instsnction  in  lecture,  quiz,  or  laboratory  for  at 
least  50  minutes  net  represents  one  student-clock-hour.  For  example, 
20  students  meeting  four  hours  a  week  in  recitation  repres^it  80 
student-clock-hours.^ 

A  study  of  any  department  at  cmce  makes  it  evident  that  no  definite 
number  of  student-clock-hours  can  be  fixed  for  each  instructor,  but 
an  average  for  a  department  may  be  set  up.  In  a  university,  or  in 
an  institution  where  research  work  is  encouraged  and  expected,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  a  department  to  carry,  on  the  average,  250 
student-clock-hours  per  instructor.  In  a  distinctly  undergraduate 
college,  where  research  is  limited  and  where  little  or  no  graduate 
work  is  conducted,  a  departmental  average  of  300  student-clock-hours 
per  instructor  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  the  reasonable  norm.  It 
must  be  noted  also  that,  in  an  institution  whose  program  is  made  up 
largely  of  laboratory  work,  the  average  number  of  student-clock- 
hours  per  instructor  will  be  higher  than  in  an  instituticm  whose  pro- 
gram consists  chiefly  of  nonlaboratory  coursea 

Concerning  the  quality  of  instruction,  something  may  be  inferred 
frcHU  the  salaries  paid.  Colleges  and  universities  of  ^e  first  rank 
must  employ  well  trained  and  experienced  teachers,  and  must  pay 
them  salaries  large  enough  to  enable  them  to  support  a  family  mod- 
estly and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  in  their  several  fields  of 
learning  through  attendance  on  the  naticmal  meetings  of  the  scholars 
in  those  fields.  The  practice  of  the  stronger  institutions  in  this 
country  indicates  that  the  average  salary  for  a  department  should 
be  at  least  $2,000  a  year.  In  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  this 
amount  should  be  regarded  for  the  time  being  as  the  reasonable 
minimum  average  in  collegiate  departments,  especially  in  view  of  the 
recent  remarkable  advance  in  the  quality  of  high-school  instruction 
and  in  the  remimeration  which  it  commands.  In  departments  that 
expect  to  retain  men  of  distinction  a  higher  salary  must  be  paid. 

^  It  sboold  be  emphaMied  that  this  is  a  different  unit  from  the  *'  credit  hoor "  or 
'*  semester  hour."  Usually  two  or  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  required  as  th? 
equivalent  of  one  hour  recitation,  where  semester  credit  hours  are  considered.  The 
*'  student-clock-hour  '*  here  used  as  the  unit  does  not  discount  laboratory  hours,  but 
counts  laboratory,  lecture,  and  quiz  exercises  equally,  hour  for  hour.-  A  student  In  chem- 
istry one  hour  In  lecture,  one  hour  in  quiz,  and  four  hours  in  laboratory  in  a  week  would 
be  counted  as  receiring  six  student-clock-hours  of  instruction. 
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If  the  curriculum  of  an  institution  demands  that  each  student  shall 
be  imder  instruction  on  the  average  for  20  hours  a  week  in  lecture, 
laboratory,  and  recitation,  then  for  every  1,000  students  20,000 
student-clock-hours  of  instruction  must  be  provided  by  the  adminis- 
tration. If  instructors  carry  an  average  of  300  student-clock-hours 
each,  67  instructors  will  be  required.  It  is  also  clear  that,  with  a  fixed 
sum  for  institutional  maintenance,  the  best  salaries  can  not  be  paid 
unless  the  average  load  of  student-clock-hours  closely  approaches  the 
desirable  maximum.  For  instance,  if  an  institution  providing  20,000 
student-clock-hours  of  instruction  has  $134,000  to  spend  on  teachers* 
salaries  and  employs  80  instructors  instead  of  67,  the  average  load 
of  student-clock-hours  will  be  reduced,  but  so  will  the  average  salary. 

Credit  value  of  courses. — ^In  general  an  instructor  dealing  with 
elementary  or  intermediate  classes  can  do  more  effective  work  by 
teaching  a  few  courses  three,  four,  or  five  hours  a  week  each  than  by 
teaching  a  greater  number  of  courses  of  less  credit  value.  While 
one  and  two-hour  courses  may  be  justified  by  special  conditicms, 
such  courses  should,  as  a  rule,  be  discouraged  as  uneconomical  of 
teachers'  and  students'  time.  The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that 
an  elementary  course  three,  four,  or  five  hours  for  one  semester  can 
be  more  profitably  taught  and  studied  than  one  of  one  or  two  hours 
for  two  semesters. 

Size  of  classes. — Classes  of  five  students  or  less  can  rarely  be 
justified  except  in  advanced  work  or  in  the  graduate  school.  Courses 
enrolling  10  or  less  are  expensive  and  should  not  be  given  unless  the 
need  is  fully  demonstrated.  Many  small  classes  indicate  in  scnne 
cases  the  lack  of  adequate  study  of  curriculum  or  schedule  by  the 
administrative  officers,  and  in  others  an  imdue  effort  by  departments 
to  serve  the  whims  or  the  convenience  of  students  in  order  to  build 
up  departmental  enrollment.  Large  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  unless 
they  are  lecture  classes,  usually  entail  inferior  educational  results. 
Classes  of  over  30  are  at  least  open  to  question.  Any  considerable 
number  of  them  generally  shows  a  need  for  more  instructors,  or  a 
poor  distribution  of  students  or  instructors. 

Below  are  summary  tables  showing  for  each  of  the  three  State 
institutions  the  average  salary  paid  in  each  department ;  the  average 
number  of  student-clock-hours  carried  by  the  instructors  in  each  de- 
partment; the  average  salary  paid  by  the  institution;  the  average 
number  of  student-clock-hours  carried  by  each  instructor;  the  aver- 
age number  of  student-clock-hours  carried  by  each  student;  the 
number  of  courses  given  respectively  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
hours  a  week;  the  number  of  sections  having  from  1  to  6  students, 
6  to  10  students,  etc.,  and  the  ratio  of  each  of  these  groups  of  courses 
to  the  total  number  of  courses  given  at  the  institution.^ 

^  For  detail  tables  from  which  these  summaries  have  been  compiled*  see  Appendix,  p.  15& 
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Table  10. — Number,  salaries,  and  work  of  fuU^time  imtructora  in  liberal  aria 
and  applied  science  in  University  of  lotva,  1914-15, 


Departments. 


Full- 
time 
instnio- 
ton.t 


ATerage 
salary. 


Average  student-clock- 
hours  taught  by  in- 
structors m  dei>art- 
ment. 


First 
semester. 


Second 


Incr'^aro 
in  depart- 
mental 
salary 
budget, 
1915-16. 


Botany 

Chemistry 

Education 

B^lish 

Public  speaking 

Geology 

German 

Greek 

History 

LftUn.. 

Mathematics 

Philosophy  and  psychology . 

Physios 

Eoonomics  and  sociology 

Political  science 

Bomance  languages 

Zoology 

Home  economics 

Applied  soienoc 


•1,517 
1,430 
2,300 
1,996 
1,325 
1,900 
1,«83 


? 

20J 


1,960 
2,200 
1,580 
2,300 
1,634 
2,200 
1,690 
1,625 
1,085 
2,133 
1,800 


110 
178 
200 
243 
241 
480 
891 
71 
251 
157 
234 
275 
803 
831 
296 
442 
279 
876 
220 


160 
130 
200 
237 
230 
501 
829 
125 
260 
144 
160 
269 
280 
388 
856 
861 
253 
828 
171 


$900 
300 
15,780 
6,100 
450 
1,000 
1,450 


4,425 


550 
2,600 
1,075 
7,500 
1,850 
3,000 

650 
4,000 


Total.... 
Average. 


119i  I 


I 


213,676 
1,790 


81,606 
264 


1,634 
240 


>  By  a  "full-time  instructor"  is  meant  an  instructor  giving  his  entire  time  to  teaching.  In  the  case  of 
men  giving  part  time  to  the  State  Experiment  Station  a  proportional  fraction  of  their  time  and  salary  vras 
credited  to  teaching.  Instructors  teaching  half  time  on  a  small  salary  and  devoting  the  balance  of  their 
time  to  study  are  counted  as  one-half  instructors. 

The  enrollment  of  students  was  approximately  1,665;^  average 
student-clock-hours  to  the  student,  19. 

It  will  be  noted  that  certain  departments  are  manifestly  overloaded 
and  should  be  relieved.  Other  departments  could  carry  a  larger  load 
without  being  overburdened. 

Credit  value  of  cowrses* — ^There  were  30  sections  having  one  hour 
per  week,  185  sections  with  two  hours,  82  sections  with  3  hours,  30 
sections  with  4  hours,  15  sections  with  5  hours,  and  16  sections  as 
arranged. 

The  commission  thinks  that  better  results  could  be  obtained  in 
introductory,  elementary,  and  intermediate  courses,  with  some  saving 
of  strength,  by  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  one-hour  and  two-hour 
classes.  This  might  be  done  in  many  cases  by  offering  three  or  four 
or  five  hour  courses  for  one  semester  in  place  of  one  or  two  hour 
courses  for  two  semesters. 

Size  of  sections. 


Students. 

05  sections 1  to   5 

80  sections 6  to  10 

Per  cent,  89. 

120  secUons 11  to  20 

77  sections 21  to  30 

Per  cent,  44. 


Students. 

43  sections 31  to    40 

15  sections 41  to    50 

9  sections 51  to    60 

4  sections 61  to    70 

1  section 71  to   80 

2  sections 81  to    90 

2  sections 110  to  130 

Per  cent,  17. 


>  The  entire  enrollment  was  not  studied;  for  example,  the  dental  school,  the  medical  school,  and  others 
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Table  11. — Number,  salaries,  and  work  of  fuH-time  instructors  in  the  State 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts. 


[The  data  below  refer  only  to  collegiate  students  and  the  oouraes  offered  for  their  instniotion  in  the 

departments.) 


Departments. 


Agricultural  editinf 

Agricultural  Journalism . . 
Agricultural  engineering . 

Animal  husbandry 

Bacteriology 

Botany 

Chemistrr 

Civil  engmeering 

Dairy 

Economical  science 

Electrical  engineering 

Enc^ish  and  uterature.. . . 

Home  economics 

Farm  crops 

Horticulture 

Mechanical  engineering. . . 

Ph3rsics 

Zoology 

Mathematics 

Public  speaking 

Forestry 

Geology  and  mineralogy . 

History 

Soils 

Modern  languages 

Music. 


Psychology 

Structural  design 

Veterinary  medicine. 


Total.... 
Average.. 


Enrollment  of  collegiate  students. . . 
Average  student  hours  per  student . 


Full-time 
tnstruotora. 


^ 

1 

6, 

7 

2 

6 

1 

4 

15 

I? 

7* 
12 
8 

1 

9 
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Average 
salary. 


$1,980 
1,730 
1,690 
2,170 
1,850 
1,490 
1,060 
1,820 
1,840 
2,030 
1.875 
1,275 
1,320 
1,630 
1,500 
1,475 
1,490 
1,550 
1,370 
1,133 
1.740 
2,380 
1,725 
2,090 
1,325 
1,125 
2,250 
2,500 
2,065 


297,944 
1,565 


Average  8tudent-do(&> 
hours  tau£ht  by  in- 
struotors  in  depart- 
ment. 


First 


01,060 
822 


2.522 
24.2 


Second 


99 

188 

189 

252 

495 

455 

528 

517 

164 

342 

423 

340 

430 

372 

876 

373 

197 

349 

810 

168 

144 

150 

201 

160 

346 

321 

387 

320 

286 

206 

426 

430 

266 

220 

280 

456 

262 

235 

132 

108 

160 

164 

87 

91 

95 

308 

495 

304 

234 

313 

232 

370 

278 

211 

115 

448 

302 

236 

58,354 
806 


2.497 
38.8 


Credit  value  of  courses. 


Credit  hours 
per  week. 

65  classes  had 1 

6  classes  had 1^ 

17  classes  had If 

126  claHses  had 2 

11  classes  had 2A 

11  classes  had 2% 

84  classes  had 8 

11  cla.sses  had 3J 


Credit  hours 
per  week. 

1  class  had 3§ 

28  classes  had 4 

7  classes  had 41 

1  ela^s  had 4| 

29  classes  had 5 

1  class  had 5| 

5  classes  had 6 


It  seems  to  the  commission  that  some  reduction  in  the  variety  of 
hours'  credit  offered  would  be  advisable  and  also  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  one  and  two  hour  courses.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  at  this  institution  an  unusually  large  per  cent  of  the  students' 
time  is  spent  in  the  laboratory,  where  three  hours'  work  is  required 
for  one  hour  of  credit.    This  explains  the  fractional  credits. 
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Size  of  seeHam, 


students. 

1G2  sections 1   to  6 

149  sections 6  to  10 

Per  cent,  27.5. 

405  sections 11  to  20 

335  sections 21  to  30 

Per  cent,  56.6. 

02  sections 31  to  40 

88  sections 41  to  50 


Students. 
21  sections 51  to  60 

9  sections 61  to  70 

5  sections 71  to  80 

5  sections- 81  to  90 

1  section 91  to  100 

10  sections Over  100 

Per  cent,  15.9. 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  at  the  State  college  136  to  144  semester  hours' 
credit  are  required  for  graduation,  as  against  120  semester  hours  at 
the  university,  exclusive  of  physical  training  and  military  drill, 
and  120  at  the  State  Teachers  College,  exclusive  of  physical  training 
and  work  in  literary  societies.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  each 
student  at  the  State  college  carries  about  24  student-clock-hours  of 
instruction  as  against  19  or  20  at  the  other  institutions. 

Table  12. — Xumher,  salaries,  and  work  of  fuU-time  instructors  in  Iowa  State 
Teachers  CoUege,  1914-15, 

[The  following  data  refer  to  the  collegiate  enrollment  only,  including  all  students  in  the 
two-year  and  four-year  courses,  entrance  to  which  is  based  on  a  four-year  high-school 
course.] 


Departments. 

Full4ims 

instruot- 

ors. 

ATsrage 
salary. 

ATsrace  student-dook-honrs  taught  by 
instructors  in  department. 

Increase  in 
depart- 
mental 
salary 

flntnnyirr 

PaU. 

Winter. 

Siwtog. 

1015-16. 

Edncatkm. .  r 

7 
12 
7 
2 
2 
1 
4 
4 
2 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
3 

11,871 
1  233 
1,714 
1,850 
1700 
2300 
1,575 
1,860 
1460 
2200 
1800 
1333 
1,700 
1800 
1,166 

650 

827 
854 

110 
258 
606 
848 
660 
400 
766 
467 
402 
770 
254 
305 

535 
143 
861 
165 
835 
245 
316 
446 
440 
287 
321 
178 
868 
182 
243 

527 
148 
893 
183 
328 
210 
222 
831 
893 
180 
436 
853 
312 
280 
298 

485 

220 
866 
156 
233 
220 
240 
746 
403 
205 
366 
301 
236 
856 
238 

Teadiing 

11,920 

Bnfftinti   , 

jjeSii.         

r\mi  mail  aimI  Vmnnh             . 

Ifiithem^tV^      

Physics  and  chemistry 

Bdteny,  agriculture,  geology . . 
"Bisiory     

200 

OoTHrnment.. 

Economics. - 

100 

Art 

)fi]fplfi      

]{nnu<4  »rbi- 

Home  economics r . . 

200 

Total       

54 

86,100 
i;604 

321 

16,609 
808 

906 

18.3 

16,382 
803 

949 

17.3 

17,928 
332 

948 

18. 9 

AvMTftffA  nnr  infltmctor 

EnroUment  of  collegiate  stu- 
dents   k 

Aver^  student  hours  per 

The  commission  submits  that  these  figures  indicate  a  very  uneven 
distribution  of  the  teaching  burden  and  an  inadequate  number  of 
teachers.  If  a  better  distribution  of  the  teaching  burden  could  be 
secured  by  the  administration,  it  would  partly  relieve  the  situation, 
but  at  least  five  or  six  additional  instructors  should  have  been  em- 
ployed in  1914-15  to  carry  the  load  of  that  year. 
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Credit  value  of  courses. — ^Almost  all  classes  meet  five  hours  a  week. 
While  this  is  admirable  in  elemeiftary  work,  especially  in  the  work 
of  the  first  two  years,  it  seems  desirable  to  the  commission  to  pro- 
vide shorter  courses,  say,  of  tiiree  hours,  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
This  is  in  accord  with,  the  practice  of  most  strong  and  progressive 
institutions.  Such  an  arrangement  would  probably  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  the  upper-class  work  and  at  the  same  time  give  greater 
variety  of  election  to  upper-class  students. 

Sise  of  sections. — ^The  figures  give  the  average  number  of  sections 
of  sizes  indicated  for  the  year  1914-15,  exclusive  of  the  summer  term. 
SubcoUegiate  classes  are  not  included. 


Stadents. 

15  sections 1  to    5 

33  sections 6  to  10 

Per  cent,  30. 

50  sections 11  to  20 

36  sections 21  to  30 

Per  cent,  53.75. 


Students. 

19  sections 31  to  40 

5  sections 41  to  50 

2  sections 51  to  00 

Per  cent,  16.25. 


Table  13. — Summary  of  the  data  concerning  size  of  sections  in  the  three  State 

institutiofU. 


Number  of  students  in  section. 

Sections  at- 

lto5 

OtolO 

iitoao 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51toflO 

61  to  70 

71  to  80 

80  and 
over. 

Unlvenrftyor 
Iowa 

State  college.. 

Teachers  col- 
lege  

05 

102 

15 

80 
149 

31 

lao 

406 
63 

77 
236 

38 

43 
92 

19 

16 
89 

6 

9 
21 

3 

4 
9 

1 
6 

4 
1ft 

Certain  interesting  facts  bearing  on  the  administration  of  the 
three  institutions  appear  in  the  foregoing  summary.  During  1914:-15, 
532  classes  were  given  in  which  10  students  or  less  were  enrolled 
(university,  175;  State  college,  311;  teachers  college,  46).  The  com- 
mission recommends  that  the  officers  of  the  institutions  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  each  of  these  classes  to  determine  which  of  them  were 
justified  and  which  could  have  been  omitted  or  postponed  without 
material  loss.  Indeed,  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
administration  of  each  institution  should  annually  give  the  question 
of  small  classes  earnest  consideration,  and  that,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
pense involved,  the  organization  of  such  classes  should  only  be  sanc- 
tioned upon  presentation  of  evidence  that  they  meet  a  real  need  of  a 
deserving  group  of  students. 

In  1914-15,  285  classes  of  more  than  30  students  each  were  given 
instruction  (76  at  the  university,  182  at  State  college,  27  at  teachers 
college).    The  commission  also  recommends  k  study  of  these  classes 
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to  determine  which  of  them  were  lecture  classes,  and  therefore  prob- 
ably of  justifiable  size,  and  which  were  quiz  or  recitation  sections, 
too  large  for  the  most  effective  teaching.  As  to  the  latter  the  ad- 
ministration should  inform  itself  whether  reductions  might  be  ef- 
fected by  a  redistribution  of  the  work  among  the  present  members 
of  the  teaching  staff,  or  whether  additional  instructors  are  needed 
to  prevent  the  overcrowding  of  sections.  Certainly  in  all  depart- 
ments where  the  average  number  of  student-hours  is  less  than  260 
or  800,  quiz  and  recitation  sections  of  over  30  could  be  avoided  by  the 
proper  distribution  of  work. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  establishment  of  $2,000  as  the  average  minimum  salary  for 
collegiate  departments. 

2.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  one  and  two  hour  courses,  es- 
pecially in  elementary  work  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  college  course, 
at  the  State  university  and  the  State  college. 

8.  The  reduction  of  the  number ^f  small  classes  (10  or  under)  at  all 
three  institutions. 

4.  More  even  distribution  of  teaching  loads,  to  reduce  the  number 
of  large  classes  (80  or  more)  at  all  three  institutions. 

5.  The  employment  of  several  additional  instructors  (the  number 
to  be  determined  by  the  number  of  student-clock-hours  to  be  car- 
ried) at  the  State  teachers  college. 

6.  The  provision  of  a  greater  number  of  courses  of  less  than  five 
hours  a  week  (three-hour  courses  are  suggested)  at  the  State  teachers 
college. 

Chapter  XVL 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  STATE  AND  INSTITUTIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION. 

The  commission  has  been  much  impressed  with  certain  features 
of  the  general  organization  of  educational  control  in  Iowa.  Some 
of  these  are  discussed  here,  in  the  belief  that  not  only  the  board,  but 
the  people  of  the  State,  may  be  interested  in  the  observations  and 
conclusions  of  a  group  of  outsiders  who  have  approached  the  study 
of  the  State's  problems  without  local  affiliations  and  without  bias. 

RELATIONS  OF  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION  AND  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Allusion  was  made  in  Chapter  I  to  the  lack  of  coordination  between 
the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the 
State  board  of  education,  with  reference  to  the  inspection  and  ap- 
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proval  of  high  schools.  The  legislation  which  has  made  the  (^ce  of 
State  superintendent  wholly  independent  of  tiie  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, together  with  the  legislative  action  granting  subsidies  to  cer- 
tain hi^  schools  which  comply  with  requirements  administered 
through  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  has 
made  possible  a  disparity  between  the  criteria  of  standardization  as 
represented  in  the  recommendations  and  requirements  of  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  on  the  one  hand  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  on  the  other,  especially 
as  the  latter  are  administered  through  the  State  board's  high-school 
inspector  and  his  assistants.  The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that, 
even  if  overt  conflict  of  authority  be  avoided  by  the  forbearance,  good 
sense,  and  mutual  consideration  of  the  several  parties  concerned,  it 
is  imwise  to  have  perpetuated  a  situation  which  contains  the  constant 
menace  of  friction,  tending  to  stimulate  controversial  relations 
among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State  or  among  the  of- 
ficial representatives  of  the  different  divisions  of  its  educational  sys- 
tem.   Several  remedies  suggest  themselves. 

In  a  number  of  States — for  example,  California,  Illinois,  Midii- 
gan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin — the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  governing  board  of  the  State 
imiversity.  The  commission  is  aware  of  the  objection  to  ex  (^do 
members  of  university  boards,  particularly  when  such  members  are 
political  officials  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  educational  system 
of  the  State.*  This  objection  does  not  seem,  however,  to  lie  against 
the  head  of  the  State's  common  schools  On  the  contrary,  the  mdu- 
sion  of  the  State  superintendent  in  the  member^p  of  the  board  of 
education  has  the  very  tangible  advantage  of  emphasizing  the  unity 
of  the  State's  educational  enterprise.  At  present  the  Iowa  State 
board  of  education  is  organically  cut  off  from  the  agencies  in  con- 
trol of  the  public  schools,  except  in  so  far  as  it  chooses  to  seek  their 
advice.  This  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  board's  relationship  to  the 
interests  which  it  is  in  part  designed  to  serve.  Moreover,  it  appears 
evident  that  the  association  of  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  with  the  board*  in  the  direct  management  and  control  of 
the  higher  institutions  would  at  once  bring  about  an  understanding 
by  each  agency  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  other  and  would  do 
away  with  any  further  possibility  of  conflict  in  the  determination 
of  high-school  standards,  a  matter  in  which  both  are  vitally  con- 
cerned. 

A  still  more  radical  alteration  of  the  State's  administrative  ma- 
chinery, but  one  which  seems  to  the  commission  much  more  likely  to 
result  in  the  smooth  operation  of  all  its  parts,  would  be  the  extension 

1  In  several  States  the  goTernor  and  other  State  officers  are  ex  officio  members  of  edn- 
catiohal  boards. 
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of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  of  education  to  include  the  public 
elementary  and  high  schools  and  the  provision  for  the  appointment 
of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  by  the  board.  Several 
States  in  which  educational  administration  has  reached  a  hi^ 
degree  of  efficiency — notably  Massachusetts  and  New  York — have 
substantially  this  form  of  control.  While  it  may  be  argued  that  in 
these  States  the  board  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  lower  schools,  and 
that  the  State's  higher  educational  enterprise  is  not  nearly  of  such 
magnitude  as  in  Iowa,  this  does  not  seem  to  constitute  a  valid  ob- 
jection. The  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  directed  by  a 
commission  of  seven  members.  In  other  words,  from  an  adminis- 
trative standpoint,  the  size  of  the  undertaking  is  immaterial.  It  is 
the  coordination  of  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  adminis- 
trative (^cials  and  their  executive  officers  that  is  significant. 

However,  if  neither  of  these  changes  in  the  constitution  or  func- 
tions of  the  board  of  education  seems  to  the  people  of  the  State 
desirable,  the  commission  calls  attention  to  the  devices  which  have 
been  adopted  in  several  States  to  secure  harmony  between  the  gov- 
erning boards  of  State  higher  institutions  and  the  department  of 
public  instruction  in  the  matter  of  high-school  inspection.  One  of 
the  best  conceived  of  these,  and,  as  far  as  report  has  come  to  the  com- 
mission, one  of  the  most  successful,  is  that  in  force  in  Ohio.  Its 
principal  features  are  as  follows :  The  staff  of  high-school  inspectors 
consists  of  eight  persons,  appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  Two  of  them  are  not  connected  with  any  college  or  uni- 
versity, two  are  from  the  faculty  of  the  college  of  education  of  the 
State  university,  one  each  from  the  faculties  of  the  normal  colleges 
at  Oxford  and  Athens,  and  one  each  from  the  faculties  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  at  Kent  and  Bowling  Green.  The  various  faculty  rep- 
resentatives on  the  board  of  inspectors  devote  one  half  the  year  to 
inspection  and  the  other  half  to  teaching.  The  classification  and 
rating  of  all  schools  is  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  inspectors, 
meeting  together  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  A  copy  of  the  report  made  on  each  school  is  fur- 
nished to  the  school  itself,  and  one  is  sent  to  each  of  the  institutions 
from  which  the  half-time  inspectors  are  chosen. 

The  systems  in  force  in  two  other  States  may  also  be  mentioned 
briefly.  In  Arkansas  the  high-school  inspector  is  appointed  by  the 
State  university  and  reports  both  to  the  university  and  the  State 
department  of  education.  The  object  of  the  inspection  is  threefold : 
To  determine  the  granting  of  State  aid,  to  organize  and  develop 
high  schools,  and  to  accredit  schools  equipped  to  prepare  for  college. 
In  Florida  the  high-school  inspection  is  imder  the  joint  control  of 
the  State  university  and  the  State  department  of  education.  The 
high-school  inspector  is  the  dean  of  the  teachers'  college  of  the 
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uniyersity  and  reports  both  to  the  university  and  to  the  department 
of  educaticm.  The  objects  of  the  inspection  are  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  weak  schools  and  to  accredit  schools  equipped  to 
prepare  for  college. 

The  commission  has  no  right  to  offer  recommendati<ms  on  these 
matters,  but  it  desires  most  earnestly  to  call  them  to  the  attention  x>f 
the  board,  the  legislature,  and  the  people  of  the  State. 

A  second  subject,  also  outside  of  its  legitimate  field,  on  which  tlie 
commission  feels  constrained  to  comment,  is  the  constitution  of  the 
board  of  educational  examiners.  This  board  determines  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers  for  the  State  and  issues  certificates  authorizing 
individuals  to  teach.  It  consists  at  present  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  who  acts  as  chairman,  the  president  of  the  State 
university,  the  president  of  the  State  teachers  college,  and  two  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  governor.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  is  not  a 
member  of  this  board.  Since  the  State  college  is  now  the  recognized 
training  school  for  certain  groups  of  teachers  and  is  preparing  an- 
nually such  large  bodies  of  young  people  for  the  teaching  profession, 
it  seems  to  the  commission  a  matter  both  of  courtesy  and  good  judg- 
ment to  include  the  president  of  that  cc^ege  in  the  membership  of 
the  board  of  educational  examiners. 

THE  POWERS  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  AND  THE  POSITION 
OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  commission  is  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  difficulties  confronting  the  State  necessitates  touching 
upon  certain  other  and  more  intimate  aspects  of  the  organization  of 
the  State  board  of  education. 

The  position  of  the  finance  committee  seems  to  demand  very 
thoughtful  consideration.  Unless  the  functions  of  this  body  are 
sharply  defined  and  restricted,  it  appears  to  the  commission  highly 
probable  that  within  a  short  time  many  of  the  responsibilities  gen- 
erally assigned  to  the  executives  of  State  institutions  will  largely 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  committee.  If  it  be  desired  that  the  presi- 
dents shall  become  purely  educational  administrative  officers,  with  no 
responsibility  whatever  in  fiscal  affairs,  this  can  perhaps  be  brought 
about  It  would  certainly  constitute  an  interesting  experiment  in 
college  and  university  administration — an  experiment  which  most 
States  would  prefer  to  have  made  for  them  by  some  other  State. 
Something  of  the  sort  has  been  more  than  once  suggested.  The  com- 
mission does  not,  however,  understand  that  this  was  the  purpose  of 
the  act  creating  the  committee.  It  is,  nevertheless,  clear  that  a  com- 
mittee of  this  kind,  frequently  on  the  grounds  of  each  institution  and 
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by  reason  of  this  fact  more  intimately  informed  regarding  their 
internal  conditions  than  perhaps  any  member  of  the  board,  partly  in 
consequence  thereof  enjoying  de  facto  (whatever  the  theory)  large 
control  over  expenditures,  is  likely  to  acquire  powers  which  it  was 
never  intended  to  convey.  With  the  best  of  intentions  such  a  com- 
mittee will  inevitably  come  under  the  influence  of  particular  faculty 
individuals  or  parties,  and  the  president's  position  may  well  become 
decidedly  anomalous.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  committee 
was  everywhere  spoken  of  with  respect  and  appreciation,  and  the 
commission  doubts  whether  abler  and  more  efficient  appointees  could 
be  chosen.  But  more  than  once  indications  appeared  that  the  diffi* 
culties  predicted  had  already  in  some  instances  begun  to  be  realized. 
In  some  cases  it  seems  that  members  of  the  faculties  have  been  uncer- 
tain as  to  whether  in  seeking  approval  for  proposed  expenditures  they 
ought  properly  to  go  to  the  president  or  to  the  finance  committee. 
This  uncertainty  is  of  course  capable  of  speedy  correction.  Its  im- 
portance here  is  simply  as  an  indication  of  the  almost  inevitable 
tendency  of  a  body  like  the  finance  committee,  consciously  or  other- 
wise, to  acquire  functions  commonly  restricted  to  the  presidents. 

To  <Mie  unfamiliar  with  the  actual  internal  workings  of  an  Ameri- 
can State  university  it  may  seem  wholly  practicable  to  divorce  tiie 
educational  supervision  from  all  fiscal  control,  and  as  already  indi- 
cated this  has  more  than  once  been  suggested.  But  to  persons  cog- 
nizant of  the  actual  circumstances  the  practicability  of  this  plan 
seems  open  to  grave  doubt.  Not  only  must  there  be  some  one  whose 
judgment  in  educational  matters  can  be  trusted  when  expenditures 
for  wholly  new  enterprises  are  at  issue;  there  must  also  be  some 
authority  who  shall  determine  the  thousand  and  one  questions  of 
detail  in  expenditure  within  the  limits  of  a  general  budgetary  pro- 
gram. For  example,  who  shall  determine  whether,  of  $2,000  available 
in  general  funds,  the  department  of  botany  shall  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase certain  desired  and  perhaps  essential  additions  to  its  equip- 
ment, or  instead  of  this  the  department  of  history  be  permitted  to 
make  indispensable  additions  to  its  library?  Only  one  can  be  done 
at  a  time.  Questions  of  this  kind  imder  any  budgetary  system  are 
constantly  coming  tip  in  the  larger  institutions,  and  it  seems  some- 
what obvious  that  an  intelligent  college  president  is  more  likely  to 
reach  a  decision  based  on  a  just  consideration  of  the  educational 
issues  involved  than  any  layman,  however  well  intentioned.  Illus- 
trations of  the  same  type  might  be  repeated  indefinitely. 

Now,  again,  it  is  not  the  understanding  of  the  commission  that  in 
theory  the  finance  committee  forthwith  decides  this  kind  of  thing, 
much  less  that  it  works  in  a  manner  designed  to  go  behind  the  presi- 
dents, or  undermine  their  authority  with  the  faculties  and  students. 
41S17'*— 16 0 
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But,  as  was  remarked  above,  there  can  be  no  question  that  increas- 
ingly as  time  goes  on,  the  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  local 
situations  possessed  by  the  members  of  this  committee,  as  compared 
with  most  of  the  members  of  the  board,  must  operate  to  confer  on 
the  committee  very  large  power  and  often  a  decisive  influence.  It 
will  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission  inevitably  occur  that  the 
board  as  a  whole  will  get  further  and  further  away  from  the  institu- 
tions, a  result  which  would  be  highly  regrettable.  So  long  as  the 
committee  is  equipped,  as  at  present,  with  men  of  ability  and  single- 
minded  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  the  situation,  so  far  as  c<mcems  the  measures  actually 
approved  by  the  board,  might  be  quite  beyond  criticism.  With 
members  of  another  kind  the  influence  of  the  committee  mi^t  be 
disastrous,  and  in  any  case,  unless  the  powers  of  the  committee  are 
carefully  defined  so  as  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  interference  wiUi 
the  legitimate  influence  and  authority  of  the  several  presidents,  there 
is  contained  here  the  seed  of  serious  consequences — among  others  tiie 
entire  unwillingness  of  men  of  first-rate  character  and  ability  to 
serve  the  State  in  the  presidential  offices.  High-grade  character  and 
ability  always  demand,  and  properly  demand,  actual  power  and  real 
responsibility. 

The  commission  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  exclusion  from 
the  sittings  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  presidents  of  the  State 
institutions  of  higher  education  (save  on  receipt  of  special  invita- 
tion) can  commend  itself  permanently  as  a  wise  policy.  It  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  commission  that  the  present  procedure 
subjects  the  presidents  of  these  institutions  to  conditions  that  are 
incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  their  office  and  likely  to  prove 
provocative  of  serious  misconceptions  in  the  State.  From  one  point 
of  view  the  presidents,  like  any  of  the  other  officers  of  these  institu- 
tions, are  simply  employees  of  the  State  and  more  immediately  of 
the  board.  In  a  larger  and  truer  view  of  the  case,  however,  they 
are  expert  officers  of  the  State  itself,  responsible  for  perhaps  the 
most  important  part  of  its  internal  administration,  and,  as  such, 
every  measure  ought  to  be  taken  which  will  insure  a  dignified  and 
complete  presentation  to  the  board  of  the  issues  affecting  the  several 
institutions  in  their  charge.  The  commission  questions  most  seri- 
ously both  the  propriety  and  the  ultimate  efficiency  of  a  system 
which  gives  the  institutions  no  official  representation  before  the 
board,  but  it  leaves  it  entirely  to  the  initiative  of  the  board  to  call 
them  in  when  it  sees  fit.  Such  a  procedure  inevitably  puts  the  admin- 
istrative head  of  an  institution  in  the  position  of  a  suppliant  for 
favors  instead  of  in  the  position  of  an  authorized  expert  presenting 
to  the  responsible  authorities  the  interests  of  the  institution  imme- 
diately in  his  charge. 
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Moreover,  under  present  conditions  it  is  difficult  for  tiie  executives 
to  view  their  problems  as  concerned  solely  with  the  best  service  of 
the  State  rather  than  with  tiie  upbuilding  of  particular  institutions. 
If  they  were  regular  members  of  the  State  board,  even  though 
enjoying  no  vote,  their  outlook  on  the  situation  as  a  whole  would 
necessarily  be  at  once  enlarged  and  altered  and  the  board  would 
unquestionably  enjoy  their  loyal  cooperation  in  meeting  its  problems. 
So  far  from  complicating  the  transaction  of  the  board's  business,  as 
might  be  feared  by  some,  their  joint  presence  would  allay  suspicicm 
and  create  an  atmosphere  of  frankness  and  fair  dealing  which  could 
only  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  presidents  of  the  State 
institutions  of  higher  education  be  made  ex  officio  members  of  tiie 
board  of  education  without  power  to  vote. 

SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  INTERNAL  INSTITUTIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION. 

The  commission  has  been  impressed  with  the  possibility  of  improv- 
ing certain  features  of  the  internal  administration  of  the  State  insti- 
tutions. Some  of  the  present  practices  were  no  doubt  satisfactory 
when  the  institutions  were  much  smaller.  Their  inappropriateness 
to  present  conditions  is  perhaps  more  obvious  to  outsiders  tiian  to 
those  within  the  institutions  who  have  become  more  or  less  accus* 
tomed  to  the  situation  and  have  consequently  come  to  accept  it  as 
natural. 

At  the  State  university  the  commission  remarked  in  many  ways 
the  evident  absence  of  a  definite  and  consecutive  policy  in  accordance 
with  which  the  institution  has  been  guided  in  recent  years.  This  is 
no  doubt  in  part  due  to  the  frequent  changes  in  the  presidency,  with 
the  consequent  disorganization  of  plans.  It  is  probably  also  due  to 
the  lack  of  active  participation  by  the  faculty  as  a  whole  in  the 
formulation  and  execution  of  any  program  for  the  development  of 
the  institution.  The  university  presents  rather  strongly  to  a  visitor 
the  impression  of  a  group  of  relatively  autonomous  departments  and 
colleges,  many  of  them  going  their  own  way,  with  little  obvious 
regard  to  the  interests  of  other  departments  and  even  less  for  the 
institution  as  a  whole.  In  default  of  a  strong  continuous  centralized 
administrative  control,  such  a  condition  tends  to  give  the  pushing, 
and  even  the  selfish  individual,  an  unfair  advantage  over  his  less 
aggressive  and  more  generous-minded  colleague.  Needless  to  say, 
the  institution  is  not  always  the  gainer  by  the  results  of  this  situa- 
tion. Furthermore,  certain  individuals  may,  under  these  circum- 
stances, acquire  essentially  vested  rights  and  privileges  which  it 
then  becomes  academic  sacrilege  to  invade.  The  commission  is  dis- 
posed strongly  to  urge  whatever  measures  will  create  or  restore  a 
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keener  sense  of  faculty  responsibility,  with  a  corresponding  decrease 
of  departmental  autonomy.  The  department  should  be  the  servant, 
not  the  master,  of  the  university. 

At  the  State  teachers  college  a  different  form  of  administrative 
policy  was  encountered  which  also  seemed  open  to  betterment. 
There  is  no  question  here  of  the  usurping  by  the  departments  of 
powers  or  privileges  commonly  vested  in  the  executive  or  in  the 
faculty.  But  as  an  incident  of  the  highly  centralized  organization, 
there  was  observed  a  form  of  procedure,  several  times  repeated,  which 
perhaps  attains  a  certain  administrative  efficiency  at  the  cost  of  a 
genuine  educational  efficiency.  For  example,  psychology  is  taught 
in  the  college  ostensibly  for  its  value  in  the  science  and  art  of  teach- 
ing. The  college  courses  in  education  are  given  for  a  similar  reason. 
But  the  work  of  the  practice  school  in  which  these  subjects  might 
be  expected  to  find  their  application,  illustration,  and  correction  is 
conducted  under  an  entirely  separate  administration  and  with  only 
the  most  nominal  and  perfunctory  coordination  with  the  college 
department.  The  conditions  of  mutual  imderstanding  and  coopera- 
tion between  these  two  divisions  of  the  institution,  which  the  com- 
mission had  been  led  to  expect,  proved  on  analysis  of  the  facts  to 
be  of  the  most  formal  character.  The  disparity  between  the  theory 
of  the  relationship  and  the  actual  fact  appeared  to  be  unequivocal. 
The  commission  is  not  unaware  of  the  difficulties,  both  educational 
and  administrative,^  involved  in  the  conduct  of  a  practice  school  and 
the  proper  correlation  of  its  work  with  the  academic  work  in  edu- 
cation; nor  is  it  oblivious  to  the  obvious  freedom  from  administra- 
tive friction  which  ensues  from  a  policy  of  mutual  exclusion  such 
as  is  here  represented.  Unquesti(mably  it  makes  for  administrative 
quiet  and  peace.  Also  unquestionably  it  diminishes  for  the  stu- 
dents by  an  amoimt  not  easily  estimated,  the  actual  significance  of 
the  work  in  teaching,  in  psychology,  and  in  education.  There  is 
also  perhaps  an  equally  great  loss  in  another  direction,  namely,  in 
the  vitalizing  of  the  work  of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  practice 
school  which  would  follow  from  a  more  intimate  contact  with  the 
work  of  the  academic  division. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  the  lack  of  coordination  between  the 
rural  school  division,  giving  work  in  education  and  psychology,  and 
the  college  department.  Here  there  is  no  necessary  loss  to  the  stu- 
dents, because  they  do  not  regularly  come  into  contact  with  both 
divisions;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  system  which  keeps  two 
such  cognate  divisions  apart  from  one  another  can  be  realizing  at  all 
completely  on  its  own  intellectual  resources. 

Again,  the  organization  of  three  essentially  distinct  divisions 
of  work  in  home  economics  with  separate  laboratories,  separate 
staff,  separate  purchasing  arrangements,  and  the  like,  makes  for 
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needless  miiltiplication  of  supervisory  duties,  to  say  nothing  of  ad- 
ministrative wastage  at  other  points.^  In  the  new  building  pre- 
sumably some  of  these  objectionable  features  will  be  remedied.  But 
the  administrative  principle  under  which  such  conditions  can  have 
arisen  is  the  object  of  skepticism;  and  unless  this  is  corrected,  the 
same  type  .of  difficulty  will  certainly  occur  again.  An  administrative 
coordination  represented  by  the  nominal  subserviency  of  cognate 
correlated  divisions  of  work  to  a  central  office  or  person  outside  the 
departments  concerned  may  conceivably  achieve  desirable  freedom 
from  some  forms  of  tension,  but  as  represented  in  the  instances  cited 
at  the  teachers  college,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it  could  ever  meet 
fully  the  genuine  needs  of  the  students  for  whom  the  institution  is 
conducted. 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  danger  that  the  extensicm 
work  now  in  operation  at  the  teachers  college  may  affect  imf  avorably 
the  work  done  on  the  grounds,  because  of  the  fatigue  and  distraction 
of  the  staff  represented.  The  work  itself  appears  to  be  admirably 
conceived  and  thoroughly  worthy  of  development;  but  unless  some 
additions  are  made  to  the  faculty,  or  in  some  other  way  the  school 
hours  of  the  teachers  engaged  in  this  work  are  diminished,  the  result 
is  certain — ^impaired  health,  impaired  intellectual  resiliency,  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  efficiency  in  the  work  of  instruction  at  Cedar  Falls. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  relief  of  this  kind  is  afforded,  the  work  will 
bring  back  to  the  institution  in  the  way  of  enrichment  and  vitalizing 
of  teaching  all  that  it  gives. 

INTER.INSTITUTIONAL  SENTIMENT  AND  ATHLETICS. 

The  commission  has  already  several  times  referred  to  the  unfortu- 
nate bitterness  which  characterizes  the  attitude  of  the  partisans  of 
each  of  the  State  institutions  toward  those  of  the  others.  The  ten- 
dency to  regard  with  suspicion  acts  of  a  sister  institution,  to  impute 
unworthy  motives  to  its  officers  and  adherents — this  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  State's  educational  woes.  It  is  not  an  expression  of 
generous  rivalry  or  of  wholesome  competition.  It  represents  rather  a 
devastating  blight  fastened  upon  the  whole  educational  system  of 
the  State.  That  all  three  of  the  institutions  should  have  made  such 
genuine  progress  and  should  have  attained  such  commanding  rank 
among  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the  country  in  an  atmosphere  so 
hostile  to  true  educational  advance  is  testimony  of  an  amazing  innate 
vitality.  The  fact  indicates  that  fundamental  organic  weaknesses  are 
lacking  and  that  Iowa's  difficulty  is  largely  a  state  of  mind. 

The  commission  can  not  believe  that  the  citizens  of  a  strong  and 
enlightened  Commonwealth  will  much  longer  tolerate  a  situation  in 

1  This  question  has  already  been  discussed.    See  Chapter  VITI. 
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which  the  most  potent  instruments  for  civic  and  intellectual  better- 
ment are  thus  blimted.  It  can  not  believe  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
State  will  longer  permit  petty  institutional  jealousies,  founded  for 
the  most  part  on  the  merest  illusions,  to  defeat  even  partially  the 
State's  educational  purpose.  It  can  not  believe  that  the  citizens  of 
Iowa,  even  the  most  partisan  minded,  will  much  longer  fail  to  see 
that  the  State's  advantage  is  above  the  ambitions  of  any  institution ; 
that  true  institutional  loyalty  in  any  student  or  alumnus  of  a  State 
institution  means  the  consideration  of  the  State's  advantage  first; 
that  any  student  or  alumnus  who  puts  the  claims  of  his  institution 
above  those  of  the  State  is  an  enemy  alike  to  the  State  and  to  Us 
institution. 

While  the  commission  is  confident  that  this  point  of  view  must 
inevitably  prevail — and  it  hopes  speedily — ^nevertheless  it  recognizes 
the  tenacity  of  existing  animosities  and  the  fact  that  exhortation  will 
probably  have  slight  effect  upon  them.  It  is  led  therefore  to  suggest 
one,  as  it  believes,  practical  step  toward  the  acccHnplishment  of  the 
desired  end.  This  is  the  temporary  discontinuance  of  intercollegiate 
football,  and  perhaps  baseball,  between  the  Iowa  State  University 
and  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  annual  football  game  between  the  college  and  the  university 
is  the  occasion  of  the  revival  of  feuds,  charges,  and  countercharges, 
the  reassertion  of  differences  and  criticisms  which  at  best  have  had 
only  poor  reasons  for  existence.  The  event,  if  the  evidence  is  to  be 
trusted,  rarely  partakes  of  the  wholesome,  generous,  sportsmanlike 
rivalry  which  generally  characterizes  the  relations  between  other  uni- 
versities in  different  States — for  example,  between  Minnesota  and 
Illinois.  An  enthusiastic,  intelligent  loyalty  to  an  institution  on  the 
part  of  its  alumni  and  friends  is  one  of  its  strongest  assets.  Occa- 
sions which  stir  up  such  loyalty  by  bringing  together  large  numbers 
of  supporters  of  an  institution  like  either  of  these,  which  is  the  crea- 
ture and  servant  of  the  State,  should  be  encouraged  and  supported, 
but  occasions  which  engender  misunderstandings  and  antipathies, 
with  their  consequent  disintegrating  and  harmful  effects,  are  to  be 
avoided.  That  form  of  loyalty  which  finds  its  chief  incentive  and 
expression  in  hostility  toward  another  creature  and  servant  of  the 
same  State  can  not  of  itself  and  in  the  long  run  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  State  or  its  institutions. 

For  these  reasons  the  commission  recommends  that  intercollegiate 
football  games  at  least,  and  perhaps  baseball  games  also,  between  the 
two  institutions  under  discussion  should  be  completely  suspended  for 
a  period  of  five  or  six  years.  This  recommendation  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  larger  matter  of  the  participation  of  both 
institutions  in  other  intercollegiate  contests — for  example,  between 
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either  of  the  institutions  and  the  University  of  Nebraska  or  the 
University  of  Missouri  or  the  Kansas  State  College.  Games  such  as 
these  ought  to  furnish  the  occasion  for  gatherings  of  enthusiastic 
and  sportsmanlike  alumni.  They  would,  however,  be  devoid  of  the 
highly  objectionable  bitterness  and  institutional  prejudices  which 
seem  to  have  contributed  in  recent  years  to  obscure  a  sound  and 
appreciative  judgment  of  the  merits  of  each  institution  by  the 
adherents  of  the  other. 

The  substitution  of  cooperation  for  competition  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  outstanding  needs  in  the  adjustment  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  institutions.  An  earnest  and  progressive  desire  to 
cooperate  by  the  alimmi,  faculty,  and  students  of  both  the  State 
college  and  the  university  should  take  the  place  of  the  traditional 
and  ofttimes  exaggerated  rivalry  which  has  hitherto  characterized 
their  relations  in  general.  To  magnify  and  perpetuate  old  antago- 
nisms and  fictitious  differences  under  the  guise  of  cultivating  loyalty 
is  to  prevent  the  most  efficient  accomplishment  of  the  State's  purpose 
in  creating  these  institutions. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  commission  has  no  desire  to  have  its  last  word  one  of  adverse 
criticism.  In  spite  of  the  unwholesome  effects  of  such  interinstitu- 
tional  sentiment  as  has  been  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
the  commission  would  like  to  record  its  keen  appreciation  of  the 
(xmdition  of  the  three  State  institutions.  It  considers  that  the  State 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  possession  of  hi^er  schools  on  the 
whole  so  well  conceived  and  well  managed.  It  was  especially  im- 
pressed by  the  ability  and  devotion  with  which  the  members  of  the 
several  instructicmal  and  official  staffs  are  discharging  their  func- 
tions. An  attitude  of  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  prevails  at 
all  three  instituticms.  The  standards  of  all  three  are  high  and  are 
conscientiously  enforced.  The  high  position  of  all  three  among 
similar  institutions  in  the  country  is  well  known  and  unquestioned. 

SUMMARY  OP  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  readjustment  of  the  official  relationships  between  the  office 
of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  State 
board  of  education. 

2.  The  inclusion  of  the  president  of  the  State  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts  in  the  membership  of  the  board  of  educa- 

'tional  examiners. 

3.  The  strict  definition  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  finance 
committee. 
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4.  The  inclusion  of  the  presidents  of  the  State  higher  institutions 
ex  officio  in  the  membership  of  the  State  board  of  education,  without 
power  to  vote. 

5.  A  larger  measure  of  faculty  responsibility  and  a  decrease  of 
departmental  autonomy  at  the  State  univeraty. 

6.  The  closer  correlation  of  cognate  departments  in  the  practice 
school  and  in  the  academic  divisions  of  the  State  teachers  college. 

7.  The  tempolrary  discontinuance  of  football  (and  perhaps  base- 
ball) games  between  the  State  university  and  the  State  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 


Chapter  XVII. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


DUPLICATION. 


1.  The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  "  major  and  service  lines  of 
work"  at  the  three  State  institutions. 

2.  The  creation  of  an  annual  conference  consisting  of  members  of 
the  faculties  of  the  institutions  and  the  State  board  of  education,  to 
adjust  questions  of  overlapping  not  automatically  determined,  by 
the  establishment  of  major  lines  for  each  institution. 

3.  The  readjustment  of  the  work  in  engineering  at  the  State 
imiversity  and  the  State  college,  according  to  one  of  three  methods: 

(a)  A  horizontal  division  assigning  graduate  work  to  one  school 

and  undergraduate  work  to  the  other.     (Judged  at  present 
impracticable  by  the  commission.) 

(b)  The  union  of  the  two  schools  at  one  place.     (Thought  by  the 

commission  to  be  at  present  possibly  inexpedient  because  of 
the  state  of  public  opinion.) 

(c)  A  vertical  division  of  work,  assigning  some  branches  of  engi- 

neering to  one  institution  and  some  to  the  other. 

4.  The  discontinuance  of  the  last  two  years  in  liberal  arts  at  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College  with  suggestion  of  three-year  nonde- 
gree  courses  for  rural  and  grade  teachers. 

5.  The  enlargement  of  facilities  for  practice  teaching  at  the  State 
teachers  college. 

6.  The  establishment  of  additional  normal  schools. 

7.  The  addition  of  men  to  the  faculty  of  the  State  teachers  col- 
lege, to  give  half  of  their  time  to  instruction  and  half  as  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  the 
supervision  of  work  in  the  normal-training  high  schools. 
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GRADUATE  WORK. 

8.  The  encouragement  of  the  development  of  graduate  work  at  the 
Iowa  State  University  and  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  along  the  major  lines  of  the  institutions. 

9.  The  adoption  of  a  rule  by  the  university  according  graduate 
status  to  none  but  students  having  a  definite  proportion  of  their 
registration  in  courses  for  graduates  only. 

10.  The  determination  by  the  university  senate,  or  some  other  rep- 
resentative body,  of  the  departments  to  be  encouraged  to  develop 
graduate  courses. 

11.  The  exercise  of  greater  care  by  the  graduate  division  of  the 
State  college  in  admitting  students  from  other  institutions  to  grad- 
uate standing. 

12.  The  creation  of  a  standing  committee  on  graduate  work,  to 
consist  of  two  members  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  three 
members  each  from  the  institutions  giving  graduate  work,  the  latter 
to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  graduate  faculties. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  AT  THE  STATE  COLLEQE. 

13.  The  strict  enforcement  by  the  State  board  of  education  of  the 
principle  that  departments  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  at  the  Iowa 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  shall  be  simply 
service  departments;  especially  the  revision  of  the  work  offered  in 
the  departments  of  economic  science,  geology,  physics,  and  mathe- 
matics, to  secure  conformity  to  this  principle. 

14.  The  abandonment  of  courses  in  chemistry  at  the  Iowa  State 
College  which  neither  contribute  to  the  major  lines  of  that  institution 
nor  reenfonce  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations. 

15.  The  revision  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  the  division  of  industrial  science,  to  render  it  impossible 
to  secure  the  degree  except  on  completion  of  industrial  and  profes- 
sional courses  (in  contradistinction  to  liberal  arts  courses)  equal  in 
amount  to  those  required  in  technical  curricula. 

EXTENSION  WORK. 

16.  The  strict  application  of  the  principle  of  the  major  lines  of 
work  to  the  development  of  the  extension  enterprises  of  the  three 
State  institutions. 

17.  The  establishment  of  a  conference  on  extension  work  composed 
of  members  of  the  board  of  education  and  extension  officers  of  the 
three  institutions  to  discuss  projects. 

DUPLICATION  IN  EDUCATION  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

18.  The  imposition  of  no  external  limitation  upon  facilities  offered 
at  the  three  State  institutions  for  giving  work  in  home  economics, 
agriculture,  and  manual  training  until  the  present  force  of  teachers 
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in  the  State  schools  is  equipped  to  meet  the  obligations  imposed  by 
the  State  law. 

19.  Thereafter  the  delimitation  of  work  in  psychology  and  educa- 
tion at  the  State  college  to  the  amount  requisite  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  first-class  State  certificate. 

20.  The  provision  of  better  practice  facilities  at  the  State  uni- 
versity. 

HOMB  ECONOMICS. 

21.  The  development  at  the  Iowa  State  University  of  home  eco- 
nomics as  a  service  department  along  lines  that  will  make  it  of 
greatest  value  to  students  majoring  in  other  courses  of  study. 

22.  The  avoidance  by  the  university  of  courses  that  duplicate  the 
work  offered  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
in  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers. 

23.  The  establishment  at  the  university  of  special  lines  of  work 
for  the  training  of  hospital  dietitians 

24.  The  provision  in  the  near  future  of  enlarged  accommodations 
for  the  department  of  home  economics  at  the  State  CoUege  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

25.  The  provision  of  opportunities  for  preparation  in  institutional 
and  cafeterial  management  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

26.  The  provision  of  special  courses  for  the  preparation  of  trade 
and  industrial  school  teachers  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
a?id  Mechanic  Arts. 

27.  The  improvement  of  the  accommodations  provided  for  work  in 
home  economics  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 

28.  Reorganization  of  the  department  at  the  State  teachers  college 
under  a  single  head. 

SUBCOLLEQIATB  WORK. 

29.  The  continuance  of  subcollegiate  work  at  the  State  teachers 
college. 

30.  The  abandonment  by  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  of  all  noncollegiate  work,  except  for  limited  short 
courses,  in  winter  or  in  summer,  for  special  groups  of  students.  The 
establishment  of  corresponding  work  in  selected  high  schools 
throughout  the  State  under  the  direction  of  the  State  college. 

JOURNALISM. 

31.  The  approval  of  the  work  in  journalism  now  offered  at  the 
Iowa  State  University  and  the  Iowa  State  College  pf  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  and  the  limitation  of  it  to  approximately  its 
present  scope. 
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COMMERCE. 

32.  The  moderate  expansion  and  better  correlation  of  courses  now 
offered  in  various  departments  of  the  Iowa  State  Uniyersity,  rather 
than  the  creation  of  a  separate  school  of  commerce. 

UTIUZATION  OP  BUILDINGS. 

33.  At  the  State  university: 

(a)  The  construction  of  a  library  and  an  auditorium  as  the 
greatest  present  need. 

(b)  The  accommodation  of  one  or  both  of  the  departments  of 
botany  and  geology  in  the  space  thus  released  in  the  Natural 
Science  Building. 

(c)  The  remodeling  of  the  Old  Science  Building  or  the  construc- 
tion of  a  simple  fireproof  building  to  house  the  remaining 
department  and  its  valuable  collections  (in  case  only  one  is 
accommodated  in  the  Natural  Science  Building).  Adequate 
provision  for  the  departments  of  geology  and  botany  to  be  a 
part  of  any  building  plans  relating  to  the  immediate  future. 

(d)  Larger  utilization  of  the  physics  building. 
84.  At  the  State  college : 

(a)  The  early  construction  of  a  library  and  an  auditorium. 

35.  A  definite  survey  of  the  effective  use  of  present  building  facili- 
ties along  lines,  suggested  in  this  report. 

COST  OP  BUILDINOS. 

36.  An  annual  allowance  of  2  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  buildings  for 
repairs  and  renewals  of  furniture. 

37.  The  replacement  of  worn-out  or  antiquated  buildings  by  mod- 
em structures  of  the  same  capacity. 

38.  The  realization  of  the  necessfty  of  appropriating  $75,000  or 
$80,000  worth  of  buildings  to  provide  for  every  addition  of  100  to 
the  average  attendance  after  the  limit  of  the  utilization  of  the  pres- 
ent space  has  been  reached. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    OF  WOMEN. 

39.  The  appointment  of  a  regular  woman  physician  at  each  of  the 
three  State  institutions  to  supervise  the  physical  training  and  the 
health  of  women  students. 

WORK  AND  SALARIES  OP  INSTRUCTORS. 

40.  The  establishment  of  $2,000  as  the  average  salary  for  a  depart- 
ment. 

41.  The  general  reduction  of  the  nimiber  of  one  and  two  hour 
courses,  especially  in  elementary  work  and  in  the  first  half  of  the 
college  course,  at  the  State  university  and  tiie  State  college. 
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42.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  small  classes  (10  or  under)  at 
all  three  institutions. 

43.  More  even  distribution  of  teaching  loads  to  reduce  the  number 
of  large  classes  (30  or  more)  at  all  three  institutions. 

44.  The  employment  of  several  additional  instructors  (the  number 
to  be  determined  by  the  number  of  student-clock-hours  to  be  carried) 
at  the  State  teachers  college. 

45.  The  provision  of  a  greater  number  of  courses  of  less  than  five 
hours  a  week  (three-hour  courses  are  suggested)  at  the  State  teachers 
college. 

STATE  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

46.  The  readjustment  of  the  official  relationships  between  the  office 
of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  State  board 
of  education. 

47.  The  inclusion  of  the  president  of  the  State  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts  in  the  membership  of  the  board  of  educational 
examiners. 

48.  The  strict  definition  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  finance 
committee. 

49.  The  inclusion  of  the  presidents  of  the  State  higher  institutions 
ex  officio  in  the  membership  of  the  State  board  of  education,  without 
power  to  vote. 

50.  A  larger  measure  of  faculty  responsibility  and  a  decrease  of 
departmental  autonomy  at  the  State  university. 

51.  The  closer  correlation  of  cognate  departments  in  the  practice 
school  and  in  the  academic  divisions  of  the  State  teachers  college. 

52.  The  temporary  discontinuance  of  football  (and  perhaps  base- 
ball) games  between  the  State  university  and  the  State  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

DISCUSSION  OF  CERTAIN  DEPARTMENTS  OF  IOWA  STATE 

COLLEGE. 


CHEMISTRY. 


As  a  reinforcement  of  the  Judgment  of  the  commission  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  the  department  of  chemistry  at  the  Iowa  State  College,  com- 
parison is  made  between  the  announcement  of  courses  In  chemistry  by  the 
college  and  similar  announcements  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
University  of  Illinois.  In  the  latter  institutions  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
department  of  chemistry  is  not  merely  a  service  department,  meeting  the 
instructional  and  investigational  needs  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
engineering  and  allied  experimental  work.  These  institutions  have  developed 
strong  advanced  and  graduate  courses  in  general,  theoretical,  analytical,  and 
applied  chemistry,  courses  such  as  would  be  expected  in  a  unified  institution 
embracing  a  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture and  engineering,  and  also  a  great  graduate  school,  in  which  the  depart* 
ment  of  chemistry  is  a  major  factor.  The  announcements  of  the  department 
of  chemistry  in  the  Iowa  State  CJoUege  cover  109  different  courses,  each  having 
a  number.  They  represent  at  least  320  semester  hours,  after  excluding  17 
courses  for  which  no  credit  hours  are  specified ;  14  courses  out  of  these  17  are 
"  research  *'  courses.  Of  the  109  courses,  8  are  substantially  four  duplicate  sets 
of  two-semester  courses,  covering  approximately  the  same  ground,  but  having 
slightly  varied  credits  to  fit  into  curricula  leading  to  different  degrees. 

The  corresponding  announcements  in  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  1914-15  comprised  about  114  courses,  and  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
about  88  courses,  of  which  36  were  for  graduates  only.  The  total  number  of 
semester  hours  represented  by  the  88  courses  at  Illinois  was  about  273.  Each 
8emester*s  work  at  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  has  been  computed  as  a  separate 
course,  even  if  announced  in  the  catalogue  as  a  year  course  with  a  single 
number. 

In  the  announcements  of  the  department  of  chemistry  of  the  Iowa  State 
College  no  hint  is  given  as  to  how  many  of  the  109  courses  are  given  in  alter- 
nate years  or  in  sequence,  or  how  many  of  them  have  not  been  given  at  all; 
nor  is  it  quite  clear  how  far  the  different  courses  overlap.  The  announcements 
give  the  impression  of  a  symmetrical  development.  The  following  tabulation  of 
the  instructional  staff  of  the  three  institutions  under  discussion  is  illuminating : 


Number  of  instructors. 

Iowa  State 
CoUcee. 

University 
of  Illinois. 

University 

of 
Wisconsin. 

Professors 

2 
5 

6 

Q 

AamciatA proleosors. . .  ...  .      

2 

AsslftAnt  nrofessors  .  .        .     .                          

4 
3 
8 
19 
19 

6 

Asaodfttfls'. 

Instroctors 

7 
10 

13 

Aivriirtftiitff .  .  . 

21 

Qradtiate  MfflHtnnts.  .                                                    ....  

Lecturers 

6 
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It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  a  staff  of  2  professors,  1  of  whom  is  on 
leave  of  absence,  5  associate  professors,  1  of  whom  is  on  leave  of  absence,  7  in- 
structors, and  10  assistants,  of  whom  some  are  graduate  students  in  the  depart- 
ment, can  not  give  every  year  109  courses,  involving  more  than  820  semester 
hours.  Any  endeavor  to  give  a  large  proportion  of  these  courses  every  year 
would  certainly  lead  to  a  lowering  of  the  grade  of  instruction  throu^  over- 
loading of  instructors. 

MODERN  LANQUAQES. 

The  department  of  modem  languages  offers  instruction  in  French,  German, 
and  Spanish,  aiming  at  **  the  selection  of  material  to  be  used  in  the  study  of 
languages,  so  that  they  will  be  helpful  to  the  student  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
technical  subjects  which  make  up  the  main  body  of  his  work.**  In  French 
8  courses  are  offered,  with  a  total  of  23  semester  hours,  or  if  alternatives  in 
advanced  French  prose  be  considered,  29  hours.  Of  this,  8  or  10  hours  con- 
stitute work  in  elementary  French,  of  which  6  hours  are  devoted  to  scientific 
French,  with  "selected  readings  in  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineral- 
ogy." The  purpose  in  giving  6  or  12  hours  in  advanced  French  prose,  as  an- 
nounced above,  is  not  quite  clear,  however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  few 
high  schools  in  the  Middle  West  enable  students  to  secure  enough  hours  in 
that  subject  for  admission,  so  that  they  could  take  advanced  French  in  their 
freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Ck)urses  in  Spanish,  which  are  now  considered 
important  for  engineers,  number  4,  with  a  total  of  16  hours,  of  which  6  or  10 
belong  to  elementary  Spanish. 

In  German  20  different  courses  are  announced,  covering  a  maximum  credit 
of  62  semester  hours,  of  which  10  hours  are  in  elementary  courses  for  begin- 
ners and  6  for  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  high-school  German.  One 
course  is  for  students  in  botany,  bacteriology,  chemistry,  etc.,  6  hours  for  the 
year;  another  having  the  same  prerequisites  and  the  same  credit  value  is 
made  up  of  "readings"  in  physics  (such  topics  as  sound,  heat,  light,  and 
electricity),  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy.  A  third  is  given  in  advanced 
German  prose,  a  fourth  in  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  and  a  German  "  seminar  "  is  de- 
voted to  some  phases  of  Goethe's  work.  When  compared  with  the  modest 
offerings  in  Spanish  and  in  French,  the  offerings  in  German  appear  some- 
what excessive,  especially  when  it  is  stated  that  only  5  students  from  home 
economics  and  industrial  science  constitute  one  of  these  advanced  classes.  In 
this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Iowa  State  College  offers  a  total  of 
62  semester  hours  in  German  as  a  service  department,  and  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  offers  88  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  courses  for  graduate  students 
only,  but  including  a  considerable  number  of  advanced  undergraduate  courses 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  strictly  graduate  work.  The  latter  includes 
also  courses  which  are  given  in  alternate  years,  of  which  in  1914-15  there 
were  6  hours.  These  figures,  of  course,  have  little  to  do  with  the  total  number 
of  students  registered  or  the  number  of  Instructors  required.  Quite  possibly 
the  number  of  such  students  in  the  courses  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  is  already  greater  at  the  State  college  than  at  the  State  university, 
but  in  these  cases  the  larger  number  of  students  would  be  taking  their  work  in 
sections  of  a  single  course  instead  of  courses  of  different  grades  or  different 
content. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

The  department  of  mathematics  is  one  of  the  large  service  d^artments,  and 
has  a  departmental  staff,  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  State.  It  Is  estimated 
that  nearly  80  per  cent  of  all  the  students  in  Iowa  State  college  pursue  some 
course  or  courses  in  mathematics.  In  Its  capacity  as  a  service  department,  it 
must  offer  more  advanced  courses  than  the  department  of  English  in  order  to 
support  the  advanced  technical  courses  In  physics  and  engineering.  A  stu- 
dent, however,  may  major  in  mathematics  in  the  course  in  industrial  science, 
and  in  that  case  he  takes  a  total  of  86  to  41  hours  in  the  department  The 
department  announces  13  courses  for  undergraduates,  19  for  undergraduates 
and  graduates,  and  5  for  graduates  only.  The  announcement  of  25  of  these 
courses  follows  this  note:  "Mathematics  48,  or  any  subject  following  48  al- 
though taught  regularly  but  once  in  two  years,  will  be  given  at  any  time  when 
there  Is  sufficient  demand  to  Justify  the  formation  of  a  class";  11  of  the  25 
were  not  offered  in  1915-16. 

The  courses  thus  developed  in  the  department  of  mathematics  include,  first, 
the  usual  required  work  in  algebra,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  and 
calculus,  and  then  a  diversified  group  of  advanced  courses  comparable  with 
those  offered  by  any  department  of  mathematics  in  a  liberal  arts  college; 
advanced  integral  calculus,  theory  of  the  functions  of  a  complex  variable, 
projective  geometry,  infinite  series,  vector  analysis.  Special  courses  for  the 
assistance  of  engineers  are  higher  mathematics  for  electrical  engineers,  3 
hours;  a^anced  dynamics,  6  hours;  differential  equations  of  mathematical 
physics,  8  hours ;  and  an  introduction  to  the  mathematical  theory  of  electricity 
and  magnetism,  8  or  4  hours.  A  course  of  questionable  propriety  in  this  in- 
stitution Is  '*  Mathematica  as  applied  to  social  and  economic  problems,  prob- 
ability, finite  differences,  adjustment  and  use  of  mortality  tables,  annuities, 
Mfe  Insurance  and  investments,  and  such  other  subjects  as  are  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  those  taking  the  subject"  In  this  connection  it  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  offerings  in  the  department  of  mathematics  are  more  extensive 
and  specialized  than  those  to  be  found  in  such  great  engineering  schools  as 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  and  in  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  which 
gives  not  only  the  usual  undergraduate  curricula  In  civil,  electrical,  and  me- 
chanical engineering,  but  offers  graduate  curricula  leading  to  master's  and 
doctor's  degrees  in  engineering  and  science.  The  commission  1b  of  the  opinion 
that  the  offerings  of  this  department  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
the  college,  even  when  the  advanced  work  Is  given  due  weight.  With  a  staff 
so  large  as  this  department  has,  opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  members 
to  continue  productive  study  even  though  they  do  not  offer  a  great  variety  of 
advanced  and  graduate  courses  in  mathematical  specialties.  The  fact  that 
these  advanced  courses  are  elected  by  but  few  students,  or  that  some  of  them 
are  given  only  in  alternate  years,  does  not  affect  the  principle  Involved. 

PHYSICS. 

An  Illustration  of  what  looks  like  a  tendency  to  announce  a  group  of  gradu- 
ate courses  in  advance  of  any  large  demonstrated  demand  is  found  in  the 
department  of  physics,  in  which  a  student  in  the  division  of  Industrial  science 
may  also  major.  Without  discussing  the  announcement  of  several  courses  with 
substantially  the  same  content  though  with  varying  credit,  for  example,  "  617. 
Physical  Laboratory.    Credit  2,"  and  "615.    Physical  Laboratory.    Similar  to 
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617.    Credit  1,"  attention  Is  called  to  the  following  announcement  of  eight 
courses: 

850.  Thesis. 

1041.  Theory  of  heat. 

1042.  Wave  motion  and  sound. 

1043.  Theory  of  light 

1044.  Theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism. 

1045.  Research. 

1046.  Research. 

1047.  Physics  seminar. 

The  amount  of  laboratory  work  and  the  number  of  recitations  In  studies 

1041  and  1047  to  be  arranged. 

Here  it  should  be  pointed  out  again  that  the  State  does  not  need  two  research 

laboratories  of  physics,  unless  they  are  so  definitely  differentiated  that  the 

enormously  expensive  apparatus  for  the  best  results  In  physical  Investigation 

need  not  be  duplicated  In  any  considerable  measure. 

ZOOLOGY. 

The  department  of  zoology  Is  an  Interesting  and  significant  example  of  a  real 
service  department,  which  In  Its  announcements  holds  close  to  the  purposes  of 
a  service  department,  at  the  same  time  Including  a  wide  range  of  courses  which 
buttress  the  major  interests  of  agriculture  and  home  economics.  It  offers  20 
courses  for  undergraduates,  10  for  undergraduates  and  graduates,  and  1  for 
graduates  only;  14  of  these  are  really  courses  In  entomology,  which  In  some 
Institutions  Is  constituted  as  a  separate  department  Students  who  wish  to  make 
zoology  their  major  in  the  curriculum  In  Industrial  science  have  opportunity 
to  specialize  within  this  major  In  morphology,  embryology,  physiology,  and 
entomology.  The  department  might  very  well  be  encouraged  to  expand  Its 
courses  In  entomology,  for  example,  "  42-43.  Research  In  entomology,'*  giving  a 
total  of  eight  semester  hours,  Into  a  graduate  course  proper,  so  closely  Is  the 
work  of  entomology,  and  more  particularly  economic  entomology,  connected 
with  the  problems  of  a  college  of  agriculture.  The  Increasing  Importance  of 
entomology  as  a  field  of  scientific  Investigation  and  expert  administration  in 
the  State  may  lead  to  the  appointment  of  a  State  entomologist  or  to  an  ento- 
mological survey.  The  center  of  operations  of  such  an  office  ought  to  be  the 
State  college.  Just  as  the  advanced  and  research  work  In  geology  should  be 
placed  at  the  State  university,  the  advanced  and  research  work  in  entomology 
should  be  developed  at  the  State  college,  with  prompt  Interchange  of  students 
and  younger  members  of  the  faculty  who  develop  talents  in  one  direction  or 
the  other. 

The  one  course  for  graduates  only  announced  by  the  department,  "  Neurology, 
the  comparative  morphology  and  vertebrate  nervous  system,  especially  the 
physical  anatomy,  of  the  human  brain,"  does  not  belong  In  the  curriculum  of 
the  State  college  and  clearly  parallels  a  course  or  courses  given  in  the  State 
university  in  comparative  neurology,  both  in  the  nonprofessional  courses  and 
in  the  college  of  medicine.  This  development  of  a  graduate  course  at  the  State 
college  probably  represents  the  individual  preference  and  strength  of  a  pro- 
fessor, rather  than  a  Judiciously  determined  need  of  the  department  or  the 
college. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

EXTENSION  WORK. 


AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA. 

From  the  earliest  days  members  of  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Iowa  have 
given  lectures  and  courses  of  lectures  in  various  parts  of  the  State  on  the 
subject  matter  in  which  they  are  specialists.  This  type  of  extension  work, 
representing  a  number  of  the  departments  of  instruction,  is  still  continued,  but 
without  an  organized  plan. 

The  present  extension  enterprise  of  the  university  is  known  as  the  exten- 
sion division.  It  is  of  about  two  years*  standing.  The  first  year  the  appro- 
priation for  this  work  by  the  State  was  $15,000  and  for  Jthe  year  1915-16  it  is 
$17,000.  The  appropriation  act  specifically  mentions  "University  extension 
work,"  but  does  not  define  it 

The  extension  enterprise  is  not  an  organic  part  of  the  university  in  the 
sense  of  representing  the  different  departments  of  research  and  instruction. 
It  is  organized  separately,  the  responsible  ofilcer  is  known  as  the  director,  and 
be  does  not  have  a  seat  in  the  university  faculty.  The  organization  calls  for 
eight  in  the  staff  for  the  current  year,  although  two  places  are  for  the  present 
nnflUed  and  three  of  the  persons  give  only  part  time.  The  salary  budget  for 
the  year  is  $12,940. 

The  extension  division  reports  directly  to  the  president  of  the  university. 
Its  relations  with  the  departments  of  the  institution  are  purely  advisory  so  far 
as  the  extension  division  is  concerned,  and  the  cooperation  is  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  university  staff.  Some  members  of  the  division 
have  given  instruction  to  university  students  during  the  year.  No  fees  or  com- 
pensation for  services  are  given  to  any  members  of  the  university  staff  when 
they  are  absent  on  extension  business,  but  their  expenses  are  paid  from  the 
extension  fund.  The  regular  departments  or  enterprises  of  the  university  re- 
ceive no  allotment  of  funds  from  the  extension  division  with  the  single  excep- 
tion that  an  annual  appropriation  of  $800  is  at  present  set  aside  to  meet  the  pay 
roll  of  the  Lakeside  Laboratory,  on  Lake  Okobji,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  This  laboratory  has  been  in  existence  a  number  of  years  as  a  specialized 
study  center  for  extension  work  In  botany  and  related  subjects.  This  allotment 
of  $800  does  not  cover  all  the  expense  of  the  laboratory. 

The  special  staff  for  the  extension  division,  aside  from  the  director,  is  a 
specialist  in  business  administration,  one  in  educational  service,  one  in  debat- 
ing and  public  speaking,  one  in  accounting,  one  in  social  service,  and  one  in 
social  welfare.  Most  of  ti"  ese  persons  bear  the  title  of  instructor.  The  division 
is  organized  into  bureaus,  which  are  essentially  projects  or  departments  of  work 
rather  than  separate  secondary  organizations.  The  general  purpose  of  the  ex- 
tension division  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  people  of  the  State,  particularly  to 
municipalities  and  to  business  interests  in  them,  in  the  way  of  making  surveys, 
41817**— 16 ^10  145 
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giving  advice,  and  in  the  holding  of  meetings  and  conventions.    The  enterprises 
or  projects  are  as  follows: 

Municipal  information; 

Social  welfare; 

Child  welfare; 

Educational  service; 

Business  administration; 

Accounting  for  retailers; 

Debating  and  public  speaking; 

Lectures; 

Training  camp  for  camp-fire  guardians. 

Correspondence  courses  for  college  credit  are  in  contemplation,  but  are  not 
yet  definitely  organized. 
Aside  from  the  staff  of  the  extension  division  itself,  about  two  dozen  members 
of  the  university  staff  have  gone  into  the  field  by  arrangement  with  the  divi- 
sion. The  extension  division  f^els  itself  at  liberty  to  call  on  others,  when 
occasion  may  arise,  for  their  8^*vlces.  None  of  the  officers  is  under  obligation 
to  partake,  but  the  director  reports  the  best  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  university  membership.  This  cooperation  may  be  in  the  nature  of  lec- 
tures or  the  conducting  of  more  or  less  definite  convention  work,  the  making  of 
special  studies  in  localities,  or  undertaking  resear<di  surveys. 

The  object  of  the  work  of  municU[)al  information  is  to  collect  and  to  dissonl- 
nate  facts  on  the  many  phases  of  city,  town,  and  village  life  in  Iowa.  The 
division  meets  the  inquiries  of  municipal  officers,  voltmtary  organizations,  com- 
mercial clubs,  and  individuals,  with  information  on  such  problems  as  municipal 
government  and  administration,  public  utilities,  town  and  city  planning,  adver- 
tising, business  organization  and  methods,  street  in^provement,  transportation, 
public  service  rates,  sewage,  sanitation,  and  municipal  accounting. 

The  project  known  as  business  administration  is  distinct  from  the  above, 
inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  retail  merchants  rather  than  with  municipalities  or 
those  representing  municipal  problema  The  service  is  r^idered  directly  to 
retailers  and  also  to  organizations  of  retailers  who  desire  to  be  advised  as  to 
the  best  method  of  procedure  to  liable  them  to  assist  themselves  in  their 
business  administration  and  in  methods  of  cost  accotmting. 

The  bureau  or  project  of  accounting  for  retailers  concerns  itself  chiefly  with 
the  installation  of  definite  accounting  systems  in  the  stores  or  establishments. 
It  is  reported  that  several  of  the  large  firms  in  the  State  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  secure  advice  as  to  better  ways  of  keeping  accounts. 
The  above  descriptions  of  the  bureaus  or  divisions  of  the  work  are  sufficient 
to  explain  the  general  character  of  the  other  enterprises.  These  enterprises 
operate  largely  through  organizations  of  various  kinds  in  the  towns  and  cities 
and  are  likely  to  result  in  conventions  and  in  some  cases  in  the  publication  of  a 
bulletin  setting  forth  the  best  experience  on  a  given  subject  of  inquiry.  A» 
illustrations  of  the  kinds  of  meetings  and  conventions  that  have  been  h^d,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned :  Winter  short  course  in  merchandising,  tmder  the 
auspices  of  the  Sioux  City  Commercial  Club ;  part  of  the  program  at  Dubuque 
of  the  Iowa  State  Retail  Merchants*  Association  and  short  course  in  retailing; 
short  course  in  Burlington  in  retail  merchandising ;  conference  at  Iowa  City  on 
supervision  for  city  superintendents,  county  superintendents,  high-school  prin- 
cipals, grade  principals,  and  other  supervisors;  conference  of  commercial  club 
secretaries  at  Iowa  City ;  conference  of  Iowa  Latin  teachers  at  Iowa  City ;  an 
annual  day  at  Iowa  City ;  a  municipal  lighting  day  at  Iowa  City ;  cooperation 
in  the  extension  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  courses  in  the  localities.  If  the  local  organiza- 
tion under  which  the  meetings  are  held  has  finances  sufficient,  it  may  pay  all 
necessary   traveling   expenses.     The   extension   division   carries   the   expense 
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necessary  to  organise  the  programs  in  case  of  such  meetings  as  business  insti- 
tutes, sliort  courses,  and  the  like.  About  260  meetings  have  been  held  during 
the  past  year. 

An  important  part  of  the  extension  enterprise  is  represented  in  the  loan 
collection  of  lantern  slides.  There  are  several  htmdred  of  these  slides,  which 
are  loaned  to  high  schools.  The  schools  are  not  charged  for  use  of  the  slides, 
the  teacher  or  the  schools  paying  only  the  express  charges  both  ways  and  being 
responsible  for  broken  slides.  These  slides  rQ;ftresent  objects  and  methods  in 
the  teaching  of  botany,  geography,  physical  geography,  German,  Greek  history, 
Latin. 

The  extension  division  has  issued  12  bulletins  as  follows:  No.  1,  ** Street 
Lighting,"  by  A.  H.  Ford ;  Na  2,  "  Bate  Making  for  Public  Utilities,"  by  Wm.  G. 
Raymond ;  No.  8,  **  Engineering  as  a  Profession,"  by  Wm.  G.  Raymond ;  No.  4, 
"  Store  Lighting,"  by  Arthur  H.  Ford ;  No.  5,  •*  Economy  of  Time  in  Arithmetic" 
by  Walter  A.  Jessup ;  No.  6,  "  Vocational  Guidance  in  High  Schools,"  by  Ervin 
Eugene  Lewis ;  No.  7,  '*  Ninth  Annual  Annotmcement  of  the  Iowa  High  School 
Debating  League,"  edited  by  O.  E.  Klingaman ;  No.  8,  **  Water  Works  Statistics 
of  Thirty-eight  Cities  of  Iowa,  with  the  Meter  Rates  of  Seventy  Cities,"  by 
John  H.  Dunlap ;  No.  9,  "  Work,  Wages,  and  Schooling  of  Eight  Hundred  Iowa 
Boys  in  Relation  to  the  Problems  of  Vocational  Guidance,"  by  Ervin  E.  Lewis ; 
No.  10,  "  Principles  of  Advertising,"  by  Philip  J.  Sodergren ;  Na  11,  •*  Hygienic 
Conditions  in  Iowa  Schools,"  by  Irving  King;  No.  12,  "  Tenth  Annual  Announce- 
ment of  the  Iowa  High  School  D^Mtting  League,"  edited  by  O.  E.  Klingaman. 

AT  THE  IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC 

ARTS. 

At  Ames,  extension  work  has  assumed  very  large  proportions,  because  it  is 
founded  <m  acts  of  the  legislature  of  nearly  10  years'  standing,  because  it 
receives  the  benefits  of  the  Smith-Lever  fund  appropriated  by  Congress,  and 
in  part  because  of  the  character  and  Intention  of  agricultural-college  work  in 
generaL  Two  separate  lines  of  extension  enterprise  issue  from  the  institution, 
each  tmder  its  distinct  and  separate  organization.  One  is  extension  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  and  the  other  in  engineering. 

1.  AQRICULTURB  AND  HOMB  ECONOMICS. 

The  extension  of  the  results  of  experiment-station  work,  as  well  as  of  the 
teaching,  is  an  enterprise  of  many  years*  operation.  The  legislature  of  1906 
authorized  or  defined  the  extension  work,  and  the  following  year  the  statute 
was  modified.  In  the  former  year  the  sum  of  $15,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
work  and  in  the  latter  year  the  sum  was  $27,000.  The  general  purpose  of  the 
work  as  defined  by  the  law  and  as  practiced  by  the  college  is  to  extend  to  the 
people  of  the  State  the  knowledge  that  is  gained  by  the  institution  in  its 
experimental  and  research  work,  and  to  make  its  teaching  staff  and  organiza- 
tion of  use  to  its  constituency  throughout  the  Ck>mmonwealth.  Tests  are  made 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  demonstrations  are  held,  and  instruction  is 
given  in  corn  Judging  and  stock  judging  at  the  agricultural  fairs,  institutes,  and 
clubs;  farm  bureau  organizations  are  maintained;  general  application  of  the 
knowledge  and  advice  accumulated  at  the  institution  is  made  to  the  farms 
and  homes  of  the  State. 

The  agricultural  extension  is  organized  in  a  separate  department,  reporting 
directly  to  the  president  through  its  director.    The  director  of  extension  has 
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charge  of  the  administration  and  organization  of  the  various  lines  of  extension 
worlc,  receives  reports  from  all  members  of  the  extension  staff,  and  is  himself 
part  of  the  time  in  the  field.  There  is  a  secretary  of  agricultural  extension  who 
does  no  field  worlc,  but  has  diarge  of  the  ofllce  force  and  makes  the  speaidng, 
demonstration,  and  organization  dates  for  the  members  of  the  extension  d^iart- 
ment  Comprised  in  the  staff  of  the  department  is  a  State  leader  of  county 
agents,  a  State  leader  of  boys*  and  girls'  club  work,  a  supervisor  of  correspond- 
ence courses,  a  State  leader  of  dairy  farming  extension,  a  State  leader  of 
creamery  extension  work,  together  with  such  helpers  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  teachers  giving  the  subject  matter  work  throughout  the  State  are  mean- 
ben  of  the  various  college  departments,  receiving  their  instructions  as  to  scien- 
tific data  from  the  head  of  the  d^mrtment,  but  being  under  the  administration 
of  the  extension  director  so  far  as  appointments,  dates,  traveling,  and  salaries 
are  concerned.  Conferences  between  the  various  subject-matter  d^^mrtments  in 
the  college  and  the  director  or  staf7  of  the  extension  department  tend  to  solidify 
the  work  and  to  bring  all  forces  into  close  cooperation.  The  total  extension 
staff,  comprising  the  officers  of  the  extension  department  and  the  extension 
teachers  in  the  different  departments  or  divisions  of  the  college,  numbers  more 
than  50  persons.  The  subjects  represented  are  animal  and  poultry  husbandry, 
farm  crops  and  soils,  horticulture,  veterinary  medicine,  agricultural  engineering, 
agricultural  education,  rural  sociology,  home  economics. 

Cooperative  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  is  under  the 
general  oversight  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  The  allotments  of  funds,  by  projects,  for  co- 
operative agricultural  extension  work  for  the  fiscal  year  1915-16  in  all  the  States 
are  published  in  the  Weekly  News  Letters  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  November,  1915.  The  allotments  for  Iowa  are  as  follows,  arising 
from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds: 

Total,  $229,878;  administration,  $19,058;  publications,  $71,974;  county  agents, 
$47,210 ;  home  demonstration,  $30,000 ;  movable  schools,  $40,643 ;  boys'  club  work, 
$18,482;  live  stock,  $14,483;  poultry,  $2,250;  dairying,  $8,180;  agronomy,  $11,875; 
horticulture,  $3,000 ;  agricultural  engineering,  $3,675 ;  farm  management,  $3,650 ; 
rural  organization,  $1,600;  other  projects,  ^,798. 

The  projects  of  the  agricultural  extension  department  at  Ames  as  planned  for 
the  year  July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916,  are  as  follows : 

No.  1.  Administration. 

No.  1-A.  Printing  and  distribution  of  publications. 
No.  2.  County  agent  work. 

No.  3.  Home  economics  or  home  demonstration  work. 
No.  4.  Movable  schools. 
'  No.  5.  Boys'  and  girls*  club  work. 
No.  6.  Pomology  demonstration  work. 
No.  7.  Truck  crops  demonstration  work. 
No.  8.  Farm  crops  demonstration  work. 
No.  9.  Prevention  of  animal  diseases. 
No.  10.  Dairy  farming  extension  work. 
No.  11.  Creamery  extension  work. 
No.  12.  Farm  management  demonstration  work. 
No.  13.  Animal  husbandry  demonstration  work. 
No.  14.  Poultry  demonstration  work. 
No.  15.  Farm  crops  and  soils  demonstration  work. 
No.  16.  Agriculture  in  schools. 
No.  17.  Landscape  gardening  demonstration  work. 
No.  18.  Correspondence  courses. 
No.  19.  Agricultural  engineering  extension  work. 
No.  20.  Rural  social  welfare. 
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2.  BNOINBBRINO  EXTENSION. 

•  The  extension  enterprise  in  engineering  at  the  Iowa  State  College  is  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  other  extension  worlL  of  the  institution,  being  organized 
luder  its  own  directing  officer,  who  is  req;>onsible  to  the  president  of  the  insti- 
tution. This  is  entirely  a  college  enterprise,  being  supported  by  appropria- 
tions that  are  made  to  the  institution  by  the  State  and  receiving  none  of  the 
Smith-Lever  fund.  The  sum  of  $25,000  is  used  annually  in  the  work.  The 
regular  staff  comprises  8  persons,  together  with  more  than  20  local  instructors 
who  live  at  various  points  in  the  State.  Aside  from  these  are  professors  and 
associate  professors  in  the  college  department  of  engineering  who  are  engaged 
in  extension  enterprises.  The  engineering  extension  is  coordinate  with  the 
agricultural  extension  and  has  much  the  same  kind  of  organization,  although 
dealing  with  a  different  line  of  problems.  The  engineering  matters  that  relate 
particularly  to  the  agricultural  occupations  are  handled  by  the  dq[>artment  of 
agricultural  extension,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  professional  or  are  not  taught 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  industrial  classes. 

The  purpose  of  the  engineering  extension  is  to  aid  and  instruct  engineers, 
mechanics,  supervisors  of  industrial  concerns,  and  to  be  of  service  to  munici- 
palities desiring  engineering  advice. 

The  engineering  extension  is  now  projected  into  nine  fields  or  lines  of  work, 
as  follows : 

1.  The  two-year  vocational  course  at  the  college  at  Ames,  for  electricians, 
stationary  engineers,  mechanical  draftsmen,  and  building  superintendents.  It 
is  the  purpose  in  this  division  to  prepare  the  student  definitely  for  the  indus- 
tries rather  than  to  give  the  equivalent  of  a  high-school  or  manual-training 
course.  In  this  two-year  work  6  men  enrolled  in  1913;  41  enrolled  in  1914;  in 
the  fall  of  1915  about  45  men  entered.  A  certificate  is  given  for  this  course, 
three  being  awarded  in  June,  1915. 

2.  Correspondence  and  class  study  at  points  outside  the  college.  About  600 
correspondents  and  class  students  in  courses  requiring  from  three  months  to  two 
years  for  completion  had  been  enrolled  up  to  July,  1915.  Industrial  courses 
have  been  established  in  a  number  of  the  cities  of  the  State,  and  the  depart- 
ment has  assisted  in  promoting  and  teaching  industrial  classes  In  other  places. 
It  has  organized  factory  schools,  courses  for  ^igineers  and  shopmen,  and 
courses  about  the  State  in  shop  drawing,  sheet-metal  drawing,  carpenter's 
drawing,  cement  products,  and  carpenter's  arithmetic.  Correspondence  stu- 
dents are  also  accepted  under  certain  conditions.  All  these  courses  are  held 
in  connection  with  an  organization  in  the  locality  that  is  able  to  take  care  of 
the  arrangements  and  to  finance  the  enterprise. 

3.  Lecture  work  on  technical  and  industrial  subjects  before  conventions,  labor 
unions,  engineering  societies,  schools,  and  other  bodies.  About  82  such  lectures 
already  have  been  given,  practically  all  of  them  by  members  of  the  extension 
staff. 

4.  Short  courses  for  tradesmen  were  begun  In  1913-14  by  the  holding  of  a 
course  for  painters,  an  enterprise  that  was  continued  the  following  year  and 
which  is  now  a  permanent  feature  of  the  engineering  extension  work  required 
by  the  master  painters*  association.  Courses  are  also  held  for  telephone  opera- 
tors, for  telephone  plant  men,  and  for  plumbers,  steam  fitters,  Janitors,  and 
firemen. 

5.  The  publication  of  bulletins  In  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  exten- 
sion department,  four  of  which  have  now  been  issued  on  manual  training  for 
rural  schools.    Technical  bulletins  have  been  published  on  street  lighting,  street 
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oiling,   garbage  disposal,   automobile  topics,  and  also  one  giving  a  list  of 
practical  books. 

6.  Automobile  institutes  were  held  in  27  towns  in  the  State  in  1914,  saiif 
to  be  the  first  work  of  its  kind  in  the  Union. 

7.  Manual  training  for  rural  school  teachers  imder  a  regular  instructor,  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  extension  department  This  work  is  cor- 
related with  the  lines  discussed  in  the  bulletins  on  manual  training. 

8.  A  technical  service  bureau  has  been  organised  to  give  aid  to  mimicipali- 
ties  on  the  various  subjects  about  which  they  inquire  or  on  developments  that 
they  may  be  considering.  This  service  is  rendered  mostly  by  means  of  talks 
by  practical  men  before  representative  bodies  or  organizations  in  the  various 
municipalities.  These  talks  or  demonstrations  have  covered  the  subjects  of 
roads  and  pavements,  electric  lighting,  sewers  and  sewage  disposal,  water  sup- 
ply, and  refuse  collection  and  disposal 

9.  Moving-picture  films.  A  set  of  ten  moving-picture  films  has  been  used 
the  present  year  In  the  schools  for  educational  purposes,  showing  the  methods 
in  use  in  various  industrial  occupations  and  establishments,  together  with 
suggestions  for  their  improvement  The  success  of  this  service  has  warranted 
larger  appropriations,  and  it  is  now  being  conifiderably  extended. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  commission,  class  work  was  being  conducted 
in  14  cities  and  towns  in  the  State,  with  a  total  of  409  registrations.  These 
classes  continue  throughout  the  winter.  Students  taking  work  by  correspond- 
ence alone  numbered  15.  In  the  classes  meeting  in  the  different  centers  for 
manual  training,  the  attendance  of  teachers  is  17  to  25.  Classes  meet  every 
Saturday. 

AT  THE  IOWA  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 

The  extension  enterprise  issuing  from  the  State  Teachers  College  is  definitely 
and  concretely  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the  previous  training  of 
teachers.  Study  centers  are  organized  in  the  localities,  usually  in  a  high-school 
building,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
These  meetings  are  held  on  Saturdays,  and  comprise  sessions  in  forenoon  and 
afternoon  combined  of  about  four  hours.  The  study  center  may  continue  its 
meetings  on  some  of  the  Saturdays  throughout  the  entire  school  year. 

The  extension  effort  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  is  two  years  old, 
having  started  in  December,  1918.  In  the  years  1913-14  and  1914-15  the  work 
was  supported  entirely  by  counties  or  localities.  The  State  has  now  made 
an  appropriation  of  $19,750  to  cover  both  the  per  diem  or  salary  of  the  In- 
structors and  the  expenses. 

The  organization  at  Cedar  Falls  is  known  as  the  extension  department  of  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  under  the  directorship  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education,  who  reports  directly  to  the  president  of  the  college.  There 
Is  an  assistant  director.  The  heads  of  the  subject-matter  d^artments  in  the 
college  are  called  on  for  this  Saturday  work  in  the  outside  localities.  Aside 
from  this,  local  teachers  specially  well  qualified  are  secured,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  visit  of  the  commission  89  of  these  outside  teachers  were  under  employ- 
ment City  superintendents  and  other  persons  who  are  specialists  In  certain 
subject  matter  are  drafted  into  the  work. 

The  study  centers  in  the  localities  are  of  different  grades  and  degrees  of 
efficiency.  Some  of  them  are  at  first  In  the  nature  of  demonstration  centers,  to 
explain  to  the  teachers  the  importance  of  the  work  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
stantly adding  to  their  professional  preparation.    In  94  of  the  99  courses,  study 
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center  work  has  been  undertaken.  In  some  cases  there  is  only  one  study  center 
in  the  county,  particnlarly  when  there  is  one  imp<Mrtant  railroad  point  whore 
the  teachers  may  easily  assemble  from  parts  of  the  county.  In  other  counties 
there  may  be  as  many  as  four  centers.  Bach  center  holds  from  2  to  10  meet- 
ings in  each  year,  averaging  about  5.  The  number  of  teachers  enrolled  in  these 
study  centers  to  November  1,  1915,  was  5,051. 

Aside  from  these  county  centers,  an  intensive  type  of  work  is  conducted  on 
what  is  called  the  district-c^iter  plan.  These  represent  smaller  units,  some- 
times four  or  five  in  a  county.  The  work  is  carried  farther  and  in  greater  de- 
tail and  if  possible  made  more  applicable  to  local  conditions  than  in  the  cotmty 
study  centers.  In  8  or  10  counties  these  district  study  centers  are  now  or- 
ganized. These  district  study  centers  are  administered  in  the  same  way  as 
the  county  study  centers,  and  with  the  same  type  of  local  organization;  they 
differ  in  their  more  int^isive  teaching. 

The  subject  matter  in  the  study  centers  of  both  kinds  comprises  the  usual 
subjects  in  the  school. curriculum..  Now  that  the  law  requires  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  and  home  economics  in  the  schools,  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  f<nr  instruction  in  these  subjects  is  naturally  strong. 

Inasmuch  as  the  extension  work  issuing  from  the  State  Teachers  College 
la  designed  only  for  teachers  and  to  aid  them  directly  in  their  school  work, 
there  is  no  conflict  or  duplication  with  other  extension  work  in  the  State.  At 
the  State  teachers  institutes  and  other  meetings,  members  of  the  extension 
staff  of  the  State  CJollege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  may  give  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  that  institution  also  organizes 
boys*  and  girls*  dubs  and  prosecutes  other  work  that  may  have  more  or  less 
direct  relation  to  the  efiiciency  of  the  schools;  but  that  enterprise  is  not  de- 
signed for  professional  work  with  teachers,  and  therefore  the  two  enterprises 
proceed  along  their  independent  lines. 

Under  certain  conditions,  the  teachers  attending  a  study  center  may  receive 
credit  of  one-half  to  one  point  in  the  State  teachers  college.  The  attendance 
on  these  study  centers  is  not  obligatory  on  the  part  of  any  teacher,  but  in 
practice  nearly  all  the  teachers  of  the  county  attend.  It  naturally  gives  them 
better  chances  for  promotion  and  increases  their  efficiency  in  the  schools. 

Although  covering  practically  the  entire  State,  this  extension  work  is  really 
in  its  initial  or  formative  stage.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  very  shortly  it  will 
become  a  more  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the  college,  employing  more  persons 
both  at  the  college  and  in  the  localities,  and  result  in  more  definite  credit  to 
teachers  who  enroll  as  students,  and  count  more  specifically  toward  the  securing 
or  the  renewing  of  the  teachers*  certificates.  Already  about  50  persons  in  the 
staff  of  the  college  are  cooperating  in  these  Saturday  extension  activities,  and 
about  an  equal  nxmiber  from  outside  are  also  taking  part  as  leaders,  teachers, 
or  organizers.  When  the  work  matures  and  assumes  its  full  volume,  it  is  prob- 
able that  other  days  than  Saturday  will  have  to  be  given  to  it,  and  this  may 
mean  either  a  shift  in  the  curriculum  of  the  college,  or  else  the  employment  of 
a  larger  staff  and  with  some  arrangement  whereby  this  staff  may  be  employed 
the  other  days  either  in  teaching  at  the  college  itself  or  in  various  kinds  of 
follow-up  work  in  the  State.  The  extension  enterprise  can  not  then  be  carried 
as  extra  duty  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  either  in  Justice  to  the  extension  or 
to  the  regular  teaching  in  the  institution.  The  burden  is  now  too  heavy  on  the 
regular  staff. 

If  this  enlarged  and  solidified  extension  enterprise  develops,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  some  other  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  school  systeifi  itself 
whereby  teachers  may  be  excused,  with  pay,  for  certain  days  or  periods  on 
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condition  that  they  enroll  and  take  part  in  a  study-center  or  similar  extension 
enterprise.  In  such  an  eventuality,  which  seems  to  follow  logically  from  the 
situation,  a  large  piece  of  educational  organization  will  be  required. 

A  regular  system  of  college  credits  will  also  need  to  be  devised.  At  pres^it 
the  conditions  for  receiving  credit  for  college  study  center  work  are:  (1) 
Thirty  hours  of  class  instruction  fbr  a  whole  credit,  to  be  applied  on  the  120 
hours  required  for  graduation  from  the  college,  with  (2)  an  additional  30 
hours  of  home  work,  to  be  planned  and  assigned  by  the  instructor  in  charge 
of  the  study  center,  and  (8)  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  that  has 
been  covered.  One-half  credit  may  be  secured  for  half  of  the  above  work.  No 
teachers  are  enrolled  for  credit  unless  they  have  met  aU  the  conditions  for 
college  entrance.  The  conditions  for  receiving  one-half  credit  in  didactics,  to 
apply  on  the  rural-teachers'  course  or  the  normal  course  in  teachers'  collie 
in  the  district  study  center  work,  are  as  follows:  (1)  Attendance  on  a  dis- 
trict study  center  meeting  for  16  hours  of  instruction;  (2)  presentation  of  one 
paper  on  some  subject  assigned  by  the  local  leader;  (8)  an  examination  on 
the  book  that  is  used  as  a  text  in  the  district  study  center  course.  These  re- 
quirements and  privileges  suggest  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  credit 
system  if  the  professional  extension  work  with  the  teachers  should  grow  to 
meet  the  evident  needs  of  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

The  commission  commends  this  effort  to  provide  extension  teaching  to  aid 
the  teachers  of  the  State  and  recommends  that  larger  ig[>pr(^Hriations  be  made 
for  it  to  teachers'  college,  with  a  definite  State-wide  policy  which  shall  have 
organic  connection  with  the  school  system. 
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THE  HOUSING  OF  WOMEN  STUDENTS. 

Under  the  general  authorization  given  by  the  board  to  discnss  any  matters 
which  might,  in  its  Judgment,  bear  upon  the  welfare  of  the  three  State  insti- 
tutions, the  comimission  takes  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few  brief  observations, 
without  specific  recommendations,  on  the  housing  of  women  students.  The 
suggestions,  which  follow,  are  submitted  rather  as  a  summary  of  what  appears 
to  be  the  best  current  practice  and  as  a  tentative  program  for  the  conslder- 
&tion  of  the  board  than  with  the  intention  of  criticizing  adversely  existing 
conditions. 

Those  in  control  of  colleges  and  universities  are  manifesting  a  growing  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  rapidly  Increasing 
number  of  young  women  who  go  from  the  protection  and  care  of  their  homes 
into  coeducational  Institutions.  To  leave  hundreds  of  young  girls  recently 
out  of  the  high  school,  who  are  separated  from  parental  Influences  for  the 
first  time,  absolutely  to  their  own  devices  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives  is  now 
commonly  regarded  as  a  questionable  practice.  To  intrust  their  physical  well- 
being  to  uninterested  boarding-house  keepers  is  not  less  unwise.  The  girl 
entering  college  is  In  need  of  something  more  than  Intellectual  training,  sufll- 
cient  housing,  and  adequate  food.  She  requires  social  guidance  and  assistance 
In  the  establishment  of  character  Ideals.  These  can  best  be  given  In  properly 
supervised  dormitories. 

The  commission  therefore  comimends  the  efforts  of  the  State  board  of 
education  to  provide  dormitories  for  the  young  women  in  the  State  educational 
institutions.  There  are  now  excellent  dormitories  at  each  of  the  schools,  but 
all  three  need  additional  structures  for  the  accommodation  of  young  women. 
The  Immediate  end  which  the  commission  believes  the  State  should  seek  to 
attain  in  the  Institutional  housing  of  women  students  might  be  stated  as 
follows:  There  should  be  enough  room  so  that  the  freshmen  women  may  be 
cared  for,  with  10  per  cent  excess  room  for  the  accommodation  of  upper-class 
women.  All  first-year  women,  not  living  with  relatives  or  friends,  should  be 
required  to  live  in  the  dormitories.  The  surplus  accommodation  Just  men- 
tioned permits  of  the  retention  in  the  dormitories  of  a  certain  number  of 
mature  students,  by  which  arrangement  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  house 
government  Is  furthered. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commission  that  large  dormitories,  housing  from  100 
to  150  women,  directed  by  one  preceptress,  present  certain  social  disadvantages. 
Since  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  young  women  are  study  rooms  as  well  as 
sleeping  apartments,  the  grouping  of  large  numbers  of  students  together  in  one 
dormitory  renders  it  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  insure  quiet.  No  matter 
what  is  decided  upon  as  the  best  exterior  effect,  it  Is  suggested  that  dormitory 
structures  should  have  an  interior  arrangement  In  which  the  maximum  accom- 
modation in  one  section  does  not  exceed  60.  Provi3ion  should  be  made  in  each 
new  dormitory  constructed  for  evening  games  a  daicing  in  the  hour  of 
recreation  and  relaxation  immediately  after  supper. 

It  is  entirely  feasible  to  cook  for  all  the  women  stu': 3nts  c  e  institution  in 
one  adequately  equipped  Idtchen,  but  it  is  believed  ths  :  thei     is  a  gain  in  the 
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conditions  of  social  IntBrcourse  if  the  number  dining  togetlier  is  restricted  to 
tlie  above-mentioned  maximum  of  60.  The  cafeteria  plan  of  feeding  students 
may  be  economicaL  The  commission  favors  the  table  of  a  well-administered 
dormitory,  however,  as  more  nearly  aiq;>roximating  family  conditions.  Par- 
ticularly as  a  boarding  place  for  women  students,  the  cafeteria  has  one  very 
objectionable  feature,  namely,  that  the  decision  as  to  the  amount  of  food  to  be 
purchased  is  left  to  the  customer.  Under  these  circumstances  women  students, 
out  of  caprice  or  because  of  the  desire  to  economize,  are  likely  to  underfeed 
themselves.  The  commission  thinks  that  an  advisory  relationship  between  the 
food-service  department  and  the  home-economics  department  should  be  estab- 
lished at  each  institution  to  make  sure  that  the  food  shall  be  nourishing  and 
attractive  as  well  as  furnished  at  the  minimum  cost  to  the  institution  and  the 
student. 

The  commission  Is  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  systematic  inspection 
and  approval  of  the  lodging  quarters  maintained  at  each  institution.  It  sug- 
gests that  the  dean  of  women  be  authorized  to  exercise  special  supervision  over 
the  housing  of  women  students  in  private  residences,  rooming  houses,  and 
sorority  buildings,  as  well  as  in  the  institutional  dormitories.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  this  task  she  may  find  it  desirable  to  hold  weemy  advisory  meetings 
with  the  women  in  control  of  the  houses. 

The  question  of  rest  rooms  for  women  students  has  also  been  called  to  the 
commission's  attention.  Not  infrequently  a  young  woman  must  secure  an  hour's 
relaxation  in  a  horizontal  posture  in  order  to  be  able  to  continue  her  class  work. 
It  may  consume  too  much  time  if  she  goes  to  her  room,  and  the  fatigue  of 
going  and  returning  may  offset  the  benefit  gained.  Indeed,  if  she  reaches  her 
own  room  she  seldom  returns  until  the  next  day.  To  meet  these  conditions  the 
provision  of  rest  rooms  for  women  students,  especially  on  the  university  campus, 
is  advised. 
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SUBSTANCE  OF  LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EDITORS  OF 
JOURNALS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA. 

At  the  request  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education,  the  United  States  Ck)m- 
missioner  of  Education  has  appointed  a  survey  commission  to  make  a  report 
vpon  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  three  State-supported  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Among  the  questions  suggested  for  the 
consideration  of  this  conmiisslon  is  that  of  the  extension  of  courses  in  Journal- 
ism. In  order  to  facilitate  the  Investigation  of  this  question,  the  survey  commis- 
sion desires  certain  facts  as  to  the  services  rendered  hitherto  hy  the  Iowa 
colleges  and  college  men  to  the  Journals  of  the  State.  The  survey  commission  . 
will,  therefore,  be  especially  grateful  to  you  for  information  regarding  two  op 
three  specific  matters  concerning  the  editorial  and  managerial  staff  of  your 
publication.  This,  of  course,  excludes  compositors  or  machine  men,  skilled 
laborers  In  binderies,  stenographers,  and  bookkeepers. 

1.  How  many  persons  are  employed  in  the  editorial  and  business  depart- 

ments? 

2.  How  many  of  these  are  college  men  or  women? 

8.  How  many  of  these  are  graduates  of  colleges  or  tmlverslties  in  the  State 
of  Iowa? 

4.  Is  there,  in  your  Judgment,  a  large  and  growing  demand  for  men  techni- 
cally trained  in  Journalism  as  a  profession  comparable  with  the  profes- 
sion of  law  or  railroad  management? 
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APPENDIX  F. 

STUDENT  CLOCK  HOURS,  SALARIES.  EXPENDITURES. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA. 

BOTANY. 


Salary. 

Student  dodc  hours. 

Instrootora. 

First 
semester. 

Seoood 
semester. 

,  professor 

13,500 
2,400 
1600 

goo 

900 
800 

108 
S15 
35 
88 
151 
41 

2S2 

f  profttssor 

292 

,  assistant  professor 

131 

,  assistant 

82 

,  assistant r 

^         126 

,  assistant 

8S 

Total 

9,100 
1.517 

748 
124 

06S 

Average 

100 

Classes. 

Students  in  dass. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

utoao 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

12 
9 

6 
6 

4 
5 

4 
6 

Second  semester 

2 

CHEMISTRY.i 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


-,  professor 

-,  assistant  professor, 
-,  assistant  professor. 
-,  assistant  professor, 

-,  instructor 

--,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-.instructor 


13,000 
1,900 
1,800 
1,800 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


-,(one4ialftinie) 

-,  assistant 

-,  assistant  (one-half  time) 

-,  assistant  (one-quarter  time) 

-,  assistant 

-,  storekeeper  > 

Total  (Hi) 

Average 


1600 
900 
500 
300 
100 

«700 


16,100 
1,430 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5     6  to  10     11  to  20      31  to  40      59  to  67       80       114 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester... 
Second  semester. 


1  Total  number  of  student  dock  hours,  first  semester,  1,968;  ayeiage,  178;  second  semester,  1,466;  aver- 
age, 130. 
>  Not  included  in  total. 
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Instmcton. 


Sftlary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


-,  dean 

>,profes8or 

-,  assistant  professor. 
-,  assistant  professor. 
-,  associate  professc^. 
-,  lecturer  (}  time).. . 
-,  stenograpner  1 

Total  (5i) 

AvcfBge , 


13,500 
2,500 
1.800 
1,600 

2,aoo 

500 
1900 


142 
234 
152 
3S2 
182 
8 


144 
160 
278 
378 
82 
6 


12,100 
2,300 


1,050 
200 


1,048 
200 


1  Not  Included  in  total. 
MODEL  SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Instructors. 

Salary. 

,  tmob«r 

$700 
600 
800 
80 
80 
80 
80 

.tflftcher 

$80 

.teacher 

.teacher 

80 
80 
9£\ 

;  tfiwher  

,  teacher 

\  t«K'her  

it^hfir 

iteaoher so 

'teacher 

Total 

2,820 

ENGLISH. 


Salary. 

Studentdock  hours. 

Instruotorg. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

nrnfMevir  tLi\A  dean 

1,900 
1,900 
1,900 
1,900 
1,200 
1,300 
1,000 
1200 
1,200 
1,200 
300 
1,995 
^300 

133 
401 
396 
370 
258 
355 
192 
345 
289 
197 
220 
248 
68 

138 

,  assistant  professor , 

397 

'f  assistant  profeasor 

354 

'.  assistaTit  professor x . . 

386 

212 

^assfetant professor ,    .,  .,>, 

275 

^instructor 

176 

,instnictor 

329 

yinstnictor .    . 

254 

193 

^instructor 

256 

,  InstPKtor ,„,,-,.,-, , ,  ..... 

310 

'^  (one-fourth  time) 

100 

Theme  readers,  2  instructors 

OfBoe  assistant  * t 

Total  n4i^ .  , 

22,395 
1,580 

3,472 
243 

3,380 
237 

Average 

Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

OtolO 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  60 

51  to  65 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

1 
1 

3 
5 

17 
21 

24 
23 

12 
10 

3 

1 

1 

Seooud  semester 

3 

>  Head  of  department  of  English,  Iowa  City  high  school. 


»  Not  included  in  total. 
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PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 


Salary. 

Stodent  clock  hours. 

Instmctors. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

,  asslstftot  professor. ..,'. 

$1,660 
900 
100 

212 

270 

174 

'f  assisiant '. 

286 

.  assistftnt .  .....  .   ...     .      . .           ...  . 

Total  (3) 

3,«60 
1,825 

482 
341 

400 

Average 

230 

Classes. 

Students  In  class. 

lto6 

OtolO 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

1 
2 

8 
8 

5 
2 

1 
2 

2 
2 

1 

Second  semester 

1 

GEOLOGY. 


Instmctors. 


Salary. 


Student  dock  hours. 


First        Second 


-,  professor 

-,  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  graduate  student  (one-third  time) 
-,  graduate  student  (one-third  time) 
-,  scholar  (one-fifth  time) 

Total  (3H) 

Average 


12,600 

2,100 

1,500 

500 

500 

150 


231 
648» 
353 
192 
163 
14S 


7,350 
1,900 


1,635 
486 


647 


150 
84 


1,092 
501 


Classes. 

Students  hi  class. 

lto5 

OtolO 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

2 

2 

4 
5 

2 
3 

2 
8 

4 
4 

1 

Second  semester 

2 

GERMAN. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  dock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


-,  professor 

-,  assistant  professor. . 
-,  assistant  professor. . . 
-,  assistant  professor. . . 
-,  assistant  professor. . . 

~,  instructor 

-  ,  assistant  (4  months), 
-.instructor 

Total 

Average 


$3,000 
1,650 
1,500 
1,650 
1,500 
1,200 
80 
1,200 


11,700 
1,671 


344 
375 
319 
488 

392 
468 


340 
325 
844 

808 

400 


347 


2,788 
890 


2,806 
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Classes. 

Students  In  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

52  to  60 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

1 
3 

5 

4 

9 
13 

13 
17 

10 
2 

1 

Second  semester 

1 

GREEK. 


Salary. 

Student  clock  hours. 

Instructors. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

,  nrofesfcor  and  University  editor x  x . . . . 

$3,000 
400 
433 

77 
17 

151 

f  Instmctor  1  (one-third  time) 

16 

. st^noeranher u. . .. . .  ...........  ....  .  . . 

Total  (IJ) 

3,400 

94 
71 

167 

Average 

125 

Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto6 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

30  to  40 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

4 

4 

3 

4 

2 

1 

Pecwid  semester     

1 

1  Also  manager  of  athletics,  11,900. 
HISTORY. 


Salary. 

Student  dock  hours. 

Instructors. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

,  assistant  professor  and  dean  of  women  (one-fourth  time 

) 

40 

77 

154 

206 

15 

34 

$3,500 

2,100 

2,000 

300 

500 

200 

1,200 

87 

\  professor 

172 

• ,  assistant  professor - . .  r . .  ^ , , 

185 

(one-fourth  time) 

52 

< ,  assistant  (read  notebooks)  f one-four 

,  assistant  (read  notebooks)  (one-four 

th  time) 

chtime) 

724 

687 

Total  (5)       

9,800 
1,960 

1,216 
251 

1,217 

Average ..                  -                 - 

243 

Students  in  class. 

Classes. 

'lto6 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

60  to  62 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester    

6 

5 

5 
3 

4 
7 

3 
2 

1 
2 

2 

2 

41817**— IC 
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STATE   HIGHEB  INSTITUTIONS  OF   IOWA. 
LATIN. 


Salary. 

Student  dock  boom. 

Instructors. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

,  professor 

93,000 
2.100 
1,500 

226 
82 
163 

•202 

,  professor 

&4 

,  assistant  professor 

147 

Total  (3) 

6,600 
2,200 

471 
167 

433 

Average 

144 

Classes. 

Students  In  dass. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

Number  of  dasaes: 

First  semester 

4 
4 

6 
6 

5 
6 

3 

Second  semester 

1 

1L\THE1L\TIC8. 


Instructors. 


-,  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,« instructor  (one-fifth  time). 

Total  (7i) 

Average 


Salary. 


93,000 
1,750 
1,750 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 
1,200 
300 


11,400 
1,580 


Student  dock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


1,824 


Second 


112 

»21 

75 

32 

276 

204 

344 

205 

375 

212 

344 

20§ 

290 

250 

8 

19 

1,148 
150 


Classes. 

Students  In  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester    

7 
9 

7 
8 

11 
11 

s 

Second  semester 

2 

1  Sick  second  semester;  others  carried  load.  *  Instructor  in  high  schod,  full  time. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


-,  dean 

-.professor 

-,  professor 

-,  assistant  professor, 
-,  assistant  professor. 

Total  (5) 

Average 


83,500 
2,500 
2,400 
1,600 
1,500 


11,500 
2,300 


447 
102 
165 
521 
192 


1,377 
275 


416 
86 
200 
471 
170 


1,S4S 
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ClasBM. 

Students  in  class. 

ItoS 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

144  to  173 

Kumber  of  classes: 

First  semestw    

5 
6 

4 
3 

4 
4 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Second  8eni6st6r     

2 

MILITARY  TRAINING. 

Instractore. 

Salary. 

Instructors. 

Salary. 

1600 
MO 

f500 

'nmffft^nt 

Band  roembers 

460 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  MEN. 


InstmotoiB. 

Salary. 

Instructors. 

Salary. 

11,600 
100 
100 

,  physical  director 

SI,  200 
300 

'.  assistant 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Instructors. 

Salary. 

11,500 
800 
600 

matron 

$300 

.assistant  .    

',  nuidical  e^ainiper 

250 

'  nmistAnt 

,  nBDia«<niik 

PHYSICS. 


InstmotoiB. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


— ,  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  instructor 

-,  assistant  (half  time) 

-,  assistant  (half  time) 

-,  assistant  (half  time) 

-,  mechanician  1 

-,  shop  assistants  1 

-,  undergraduate  assistant. 
-,  undergraduate  assistant. 
-,  undergraduate  assistant. 


Total  (6). 
Ayerage.. 


13,000 

1,850 

1,850 

1,200 

600 

600 

500 

»  1,350 

«200 

75 

75 

75 


57 
424 
335 
323 
234 
252 
148 


186 
356 
130 
270 
243 
234 
180 


57 


51 


9,825 
1,634 


1,817 
303 


1,680 
280 


Classtti. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5     6 to  10    llto20  21to30       69  73  HI  133 


Number  of  classes:  * 
First  semester.... 
Second  semester. 


1  Not  included  in  total. 

>  Lecture  and  laboratory  both  oonnted.    About  two-thirds  as  many  small 
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STATE  HIGHEB  INSTITUTIONS  OF  IOWA. 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 


lostructon. 


Salary. 


Student  dock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


,  professor 

,  professor 

,  associate  professor 

,  instructor  (three-fourths  time) 

,  assistant  professor 

,  assistant  (half  time) 

Stenographer,  assistant  i 

,  medical  school 

,  law  school 

,  extension 

,  extension 

,  extension 

Total  (6i) 

Average 


13,000 

2,400 

2,400 

1,500 

1,800 

500 

»300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


832 
539 
177 
397 
154 


Sick. 
355 
435 
299 
494 
270 


70 
2S 
1ft 
38 
58 


11,600 
2,200 


2,041 


2,018 
834 


Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

53 

68 

89 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

6 
6 

5 
5 

8 
6 

4 
2 

1 
8 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Second  semester 

1 

1  Not  iDduded  in  total. 
POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 


'Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second, 
semester. 


-,'  professor 

-,  assistant  professor. . . 
-,  instructor  (half  time) 
-,  assistant  (half  time) . . 
-,  assistant  (half  time) . 
-,  lectiu-er 

Total  (3i) 

Average 


S2.600 
1,750 
500 
500 
500 
100 


327 
285 
117 
176 
102 
28 


368 

315 
156 
180 
176 
54 


5,950 
1,700 


1,035 
296 


1.249 
356 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5     6 to  10    11  to 20  21to30  31to40  41to50       56 


68 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester.. - 
Second  semester. 


I  Was  also  director  of  Iowa  Historical  Society  and  drew  salary  as  such. 
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Instnictors. 


-,  professor , 

-,  assistant  professor . 

-,  Instructor 

-,  instructor 

Total(4) 

Average 


Salary. 


12,800 
1,500 
1,200 
1,000 


6,500 
1,625 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
Semester. 


526 
802 
437 


1,768 
442 


Second 


363 
318 
260 
481 


1,422 
356 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5-    60  10  Uto20  21to90    31to40  41to50 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester... 
Second  semester  .- 


ZOOLOGY. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


First 
semester. 


Student  clock  hours. 


Second 
semester. 


-,  professor  and  director 

-,  professor 

-,  professor 

-,assistant  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  instructor 

-,  assistant 

-,a3sistant 

-^assistant 

-^assistant 

-,  undefgraduate  assistant,  half  time 
-,  undergraduate  assistant,  half  time 

-,  storekeeper,  half  time  ^ 

-,  mlmeographer,  half  time  ^ 

Total  (8i) 

Average 


$3,000 

2,300 

2,100 

2,000 

1,600 

1,100 

1,000 

400 

350 

200 

50 

50 

150 

150 

150 


315 
606 
277 

72 
818 
186 
110 

62 
186 

52 
101 
101 


300 

539 

305 

78 

145 

159 

108 

56 

158 

46 

85 

85 


14,300 
1,685 


2,387 
279 


2,152 


Students  in  class. 

Classes. 

lto5 

10 
12 

6tol0 

11  to 
20 

21  to 
30 

31  to 
40 

41  to 
50 

51  to 
60 

74 

81 

90 

Number  of  classes: 

First  sraiester 

4 
4 

3 
4 

2 
4 

7 
2 

2 
4 

1 
0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Second  semester 

0 

i  Not  included  in  total. 
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STATE   HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OP   IOWA. 
HOME  ECONOMICS. 


1 

Student  clock  houra. 

Instructors. 

Salary. 

First 
semester. 

Second, 
semester. 

$3,000 

2,600 

900 

I960 

268 
603 
246 

150 

5d4 

,  assistant  professor !!!]!!!!!]!!!!!.!!!!!!!!! 

,  i  nstruotor 

230 

f  clerk  to  dmn  * 

Total  (3) 

6,400 
2,133 

1,127 
376 

983 

Average 

328 

Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

ItoS 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

55 

56 

63 

.71 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semestw 

0 
2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i* 

i 

Second  semester 

t  Not  included  in  total. 


IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First  se- 
mester. 


Second  86 
mester. 


-,  professor 

-,  assistant  professor  (one-third  time) . 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  assistant  (one-half  time) 


Total  (2|). 
Average... 


$2,700 

500 

2,000 

1,000 


51 
30 
141 
100 


191 

174 

236 

66 


6,200 
2,200 


322 
114 


627 
222 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


6 to  10    llto20  31to40  51to60 


Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

Second  semester.. 


AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALISM. 

Salary. 

Student  clock  hours. 

Instructors. 

First  se- 
mester. 

90 
146 

Second  se- 
mester. 

DTofessor  f  one-fourth  time)                     ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

$712 
1,450 

146 

A5Qi«tJLTit. nmfMMAr .... 

170 

TotaUU)           

2,162 
1,730 

236 
180 

316 

Average  ..  

252 
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Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20  21  to  30 

31  to  40 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

3 
1 

4  2 

5  2 

Second  semester  

2 

1 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING. 


Instruotora. 


— yinstmotor « 

-^instructor 

-yinstruotor 

-,instructor 

-,  professor  (one-half  time;  experiment  station  one-half  time) 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

Totaim) 

Average 


Salary. 


11,100 
1,100 
1,300 
1,300 
1,500 
1,800 
2,250 


10,350 
1,500 


Student  clock  hours. 


First  se- 
mester. 


640 
748 
438 
347 
126 
600 
815 


3,214 
495 


Second  se- 
mester. 


576 
472 
440 
368 
275 
476 
342 


2,050 
455 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5     6tol0    llto20  21to30  31to40  41to50 


Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

Second  semester . 


ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  dock  hours. 


First  se- 
mester. 


Second  se- 
mester. 


-,  professor  (one-half  time) 

-,  professor 

-,  associate  i»t>Iessor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  professor  (one-half  time) 

-,  scholar 

-,  scholar 

-,  professor  (one-half  time  at  dairy  farm). 
-,  assistfknt  professor 


11,500 

2,600 

1,700 

1,900 

1,600 

1,700 

1,250 

200 

200 

1,250 

250 


P:l 


1,500 


255 
626 
724 
565 
573 
712 
190 
124 
112 
226 
1S4 
115 
92 


Total  (7}). 
Average... 


15,650 
2,170 


3,974 
528 


4,401 
517 


Students  in  class. 

Classes. 

lto6 

6  to  10 

11  to 
20 

21  to 

30 

31  to 
40 

41  to 
60 

51  to 
60 

61  to 
70 

81  to 
00 

125 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

2 

2 

5 

7 
19 

13 
21 

7 
7 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Second  semester 

1 

1 

...... 

1 
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STATE  HI6HEB  IN8TITTJTI0NS  OP  IOWA. 
BACTERIOLOGY. 


Student  dock  boors. 

Instructors. 

Salary. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semcatw. 

,  ptctessar  and  dean  (nine-tenths  time) 

•2,700 

500 

1,200 

600 

182 

84 
173 
53 

237 

184 

,  <M*9ist«nt  professnr  (sW^«mvrnths  tlm^) 

374 

2n 

Total 

5,000 
1,850 

442 

154 

037 

Average 

343 

Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto6 

6  to  10 

lltoSO 

21  to  30 

41  to  50 

51  to  00 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

14 
6 

4 
6 

7 

1 

Second  semester     

1 

1 

BOTANY. 


Instxuotors. 


Salary. 


Student  dock  hoora. 


First 
semester. 


Second 


-,  professor  (thlrteen-fllteenths  time). 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  instmctor  (one-tialf  time) 

-,  instructor 

-,  fellow  (two-fifths  time) 

-,  instructor 

-,  student  assistant  (one-fifth  time).. 
-,  student  assistant  fone-f^fth  time).. 
-,  student  assistant  (one-flfth  time) . . 

-  (one-tenth  time) 

-  (one-tenth  time) 

-  (one-tenth  time ) 

-  (one-tenth  time) 

Total  (6i) 

Average 


•2,000 

2,000 

1,350 

600 

900 

400 

800 

200 

200 

200 

50 

50 

50 

50 


274 
548 
211 
159 
223 
136 
506 
240 
256 
126 


316 
193 
386 

96 
315 

34 

sn 

134 

78 

344 

78 
56 


9,450 
1,490 


2,668 
423 


2,350 
349 


Classes. 


Students  in  dass. 


lto5     6tol0    lltodO  21to30  31to40  41to50  51to60  61to70 


Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

Second  semester.. 
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Instructors. 


,  associato  professor 

,  associate  professor 

,  associate  professor 

,  instructor 

,  instructor 

>  instructor 

>  instructor 

>  instructor 

,  assistant  instructor 

>  instructor  (one-fourth  time) 
,  assistant  (on»>half  time) 


Instructors. 


,  assistant 

.assistant 

,  assistant 

,  instructor 

,  instructor 

,  instructor 

,  instructor 

,  assistant  instructor  (three-fourths 

time) 

,  associate  professor 

,  student  assistant  (one-tenth  time) 

(one-sixth  time) 

17  others 


1900 

900 
950 
900 
800 
800 
800 

700 
2,000 


Instructors. 


Student  clock  hours. 


Salaries. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


Total  (241). 
Average.... 


$26,492 
1,080 


10,672 
430 


9,095 
372 


Students  in  class. 

Classes. 

lto5 

6  to 
10 

11  to 
20 

21  to 
30 

31  to 
40 

41  to 
50 

51  to 
60 

61  to 
70 

71  to 
80 

81  to 
90 

91  to 
100 

100  to 
325 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

27 

28 

5 
13 

40 
29 

34 
19 

14 
12 

8 
2 

5 
9 

2 
2 

1 
0 

1 
2 

1 
2 

6 

Second  semester 

7 

The  whole  numher  of  student  clock  hours  was,  for  the  first  semester,  10,572; 
for  the  second  semester,  9,095.  The  average  for  first  semester  was  430 ;  for  the 
second  semester,  372. 

CIVIL  ENOINEERINO. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First        Second 
semester,  semester. 


-,  assistant  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  instmct(ff 

-,  professor  (four-Hfths  time) 

-,  professor 

-,  professor  and  dean 

-,  instruccor  (half  time) 

-,  associate  professor  Cseventeen-eighteenths  time) 

-,  associate  professor  (five-sixths  time) 

-,  associate  professor  (three-fifths  time) 

-,  instructor 

Total  (8|) 

Average 


SI,  400 
2,000 
1,000 
2,200 
2,400 
4,000 
800 
1,700 
1,500 
1,500 
1,200 


606 
534 
679 
331 
378 


156 
96 
167 
169 
192 


617 
407 
477 
190 
164 
115 

68 
155 

42 
132 


16,000 
1,820 


3,308 
376 


3,262 
373 


Classes. 

students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

61  to  70 

Knmber  of  classes: 

First  semester 

12 
11 

16 
11 

21 
14 

10 

8 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Second  semester 

1 
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STATE   HIGHEB  INSTirUTIONS  OP  IOWA. 
DAIRY. 


Instracton. 


Salary. 


Student  dock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 


-,  professor  (half  time) 

-,  associate  professor  (half  time) 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

TotaI(4§) 

Average 


SI,  500 
1,000 
1,900 
1,500 
1,200 
1,200 


8,300 
1,840 


160 

53 

554 


10 


198 
182 
678 
48 
173 
464 


786 
197 


1,743 
349 


ECONOMIC  SCIENCE. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  dock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


-,  professor  (twenty-two  twentv-fifths  time) 

-,  assistant  professor  (half  time) 

-,  assodate  professor  (three-fourths  time) ... 
-,  assistant  professor , 

Total  (3) 

Average 


t2,200 

900 

1,500 

1,500 


19 
360 
315 


S8 

73 
83 
383 


6,100 
2,030 


929 

310 


50S 

168 


Classes. 

Students  In  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  60 

51  to  60 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

1 

1 

3 

6 

1 
4 

3 
1 

2 

1 

3 

a 

3 

Second  semester 

ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH. 


Instructors. 


Student  dock  hooxs. 


Salary. 


First 
semes^r. 


Second 
semester. 


-,  professor  (twenty-seven  twenty-ninths  time). 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

Total  (4) 

Average 


$2,700 
1,900 
1,500 
1,400 


212 

47 

204 

114 


146 
198 
111 
153 


7,500 
1,875 


5T7 
144 


603 
150 


Classes. 


Students  in  dass. 


lto5 


6  to 
10 


11  to 
20 


21  to 
30 


31  to 
40 


41  to 
50 


Number  of  c 

First  semester 

Second  semester.. 
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Instnictors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


-,  professor 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-.instructor 

-.instructor 

-,  assistant  professor 
-.  associate  professor 

-.instructor 

-,  associate  professor 
-.  assistant  professor 
-.instructor 

-,  instructor .... 

-.instructor 

Total 

Average 


$2,500 

900 

1,100 

1,400 

900 

1,150 

1.250 

1.700 

1,000 

1.400 

1,400 

1,200 

950 

950 

1,000 


60 
18S 
'292 
254 
276 
232 
110 
194 
221 
138 
222 
228 
318 
219 

74 


18,800 
1.253 


3,026 
202 


36 
122 
185 
144 
242 
132 
126 

98 
172 
218 
192 
234 
160 
139 
159 


2,359 
157 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5 


6  to 
10 


11  to 
20 


21  to 
30 


31  to 
40 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester... 
Second  semester. 


27 


HOME  ECONOMICS. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


— ,  professor  and  dean 

-.instructor 

— ,  instructor 

— ,  instructor 

-,  associate  professor 

— ,  associate  prcrfessor 

— ,  associate  professor 

— ,  instructor 

— ^Instructor 

-,  assistant  professor  (half  time) , 

-,  instructor 

-,  associate  professor  (half  time) 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  assistant  professor  (two-thirds  time). 

-,  instructor  (half  time) 

'.  associate  professor  (half  time) 

Total  (16J) 

Average 


$2,500 
1,000 
1,200 

900 
1.200 
1.600 
1,300 
1,200 
1,000 

700 
1,000 

750 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

700 
1.050 


207 
249 
328 
200 
468 
125 
418 
532 
301 
299 
386 
339 
386 
488 
179 


76 
363 
310 
379 
394 

55 
537 
402 
251 


272 


322 
356 
174 
402 
242 


19,100 
1.320 


4,905 
346 


4,536 
321 


Classes. 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester.... 
Second  semester. 


Students  in  class. 


1  to5 


6  to  10 


11  to  20 


21  to  30 


31  to  40 


41  to  50 


51  to  60 


61  to  70 
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STATE   HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OP  IOWA. 
FARM  CROPS. 


Instrooton. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  houn. 


First       Second 


-,  protesor  (half  time) 

-,  instruotar 

-,  instructor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  fellow  (two-flfths  time) 

-,  professor  (half  time,  farm  management) 

-,  fellow  (two-fifths  time) 

-,  fellow  (two-fifths  time) 

-,  scholar 

Total  (7A) 

Average 


S3, 000 

1,300 

1,900 

2,000 

2,100 

400 

1,900 

200 

300 

900 


300 
149 
490 
560 
487 
298 
>316 
106 


S25 
157 
1«2 
873 
525 
100 


101 
21 


11,000 
1,030 


2,026 
387 


390 


aassee. 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester... 
Second  semester. 


Students  in  class. 


lto5     6 to  10    11  to 20   21to30   31to40   41to50  51to60 


>  Experiment  station. 
HORTICULTURE. 


InstructorB. 


Student  clock  hours. 


Salary. 


First 
semester. 


Second 


-,  professor  and  vice  dean  (20/33  time). 

-,  mstructor 

-.instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  instructor 

Total  (5  20/33) 

Average 


t2,000 
1,300 
1,300 
1,200 
1,600 
1,200 


343 
301 
222 
207 
819 


18 
250 
251 
283 
305 

61 


8,500 
1,600 


1,627 
286 


1,168 
206 


Students  in  class. 

Classes. 

lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

61  to  70 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

11 
13 

8 
5 

14 
0 

15 
11 

i* 

3 

1 

Second  semester 
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Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semesier. 


-,  professar  (37/29  time) 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-(instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  assistant  professw 

-(instructor 

-(instructor 

-( assistant  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-^  associate  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  instructor 

-,  student  assistant 

Total  (14  24/30) 

Average 


<3,700 
1,100 
1,050 
1,050 
1,060 
1,300 
1,050 

900 
1,500 
3,200 
1,500 
1,050 
1,900 
1,700 
1,000 

200 


22,150 
1,475 


310 
1,650 
658 
850 
793 
333 
254 
58 
164 
331 
250 
201 
331 
408 


6,398 


396 
927 
493 
156 
576 
938 
378 
378 
188 
170 
235 
300 
265 
278 
158 
253 


6,075 
430 


Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

61  to  70 

71  to  80 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

10 
43 

7 
39 

34 
37 

13 
22 

9 
5 

8 
3 

1 
2 

1 

1 

Second  semester 

PHYSICS. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


-,  proiiBSSor  (14/15  time) 

-,  instructor , 

-,  assistant  professor. . . 
-,  assistant  professor. . . 
-,  assistant  professor. . . 

-,  instructor 

-,  Instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  assistant  professor. . . 
-,  instructor  (half  time) 

Total  (9  6/16) 

Average 


$2,800 
1,100 
1,300 
1,500 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,200 
1,400 
500 


609 
246 
114 
418 
225 
274 
74 
276 
125 


240 
342 
517 
236 
248 
86 
177 
252 


13,300 
1,490 


2,360 


2,1S6 
220 


Classes. 


Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

71  to  80 

81to90 

100  to 
120 

3 
2 

2 
14 

37 
67 

6 
3 

2 

3 

1 

. y. .. . . . 

3 

1 

136  to 
200 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester..., 
Second  semester. , 
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STATE   HIGHEB  INSTITUTIONS  OP  IOWA. 
ZOOLOOY. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hoois. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


-  (eleven-thirteenths  time) 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  instructor 

-,  associate  professor  (iialf  time) 

-,  assistant  professor , 

-,  instructor  (half  time) 

-,  instructor  (half  time; 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  (one-tenth  time) 

-,  (one-tenth  time) 

Total  (7}) 

Average 


S2,200 

2,000 

1,000 

850 

1,300 

600 

600 

1,500 

1,600 

50 

65 


4 
180 
326 
122 
330 
49 
214 
248 
203 

*2i7 


(>) 


484 
375 
160 
400 
154 
240 
743 
31 
216 


11,766 
1,560 


1,819 
280 


2,967 
456 


Students  in  class. 

Classes. 

lto5 

6to 
10 

11  to 
20 

21  to 
80 

Site 
40 

41  to 
60 

51  to 
60 

71  to 
80 

81  to 
90 

139 

Number  of  classes: 

7 
21 

13 
14 

18 
31 

6 

7 

*     '2* 

1 

1 

*'  *6' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Second  semester 

2 

iSlck. 
MATHEMATICS. 


Instmotors. 


Salary. 


Student  (Aock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


-,  Instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor  (half  time).. 

-,  instructor 

-,  assistant  (half  time).. . 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  associate  professor 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor 

-,  professor  (vice  dean) . . 


Total..-. 
Average. 


11,200 

1,300 

1,600 

1,200 

500 

850 

500 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

1,300 

1,000 

2,100 


274 
233 
221 
320 
269 
238 
275 
297 
212 
286 
307 
267 
215 


302 

318 


294 


250 
251 
243 
231 
208 
112 


16,350 
1,370 


3,414 
262 


2,815 
235 


Classes. 

Students  In  dass 

lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

3 

7 

0 
1 

32 

24 

U 

Second  semester 

9 
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Iiistnictors. 

Salary. 

Student  clock 
hours. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

— — ^  Instraotor ...  r ,.,,...  r 

$1,100 

900 

1,400 

178 

35 

264 

59 

,  instmctor 

52 

asflociftto  Drofwwor 

224 

Total 

3,400 
1,133 

397 
132 

3  "3 

Average 

108 

Classes. 

Students  in  class 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

Nnmber  of  classes: 

First  semester 

5 

1 

4 

.     6 

13 
9 

0 

Second  semester ......  ^....... 

1 

FORESTRY. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  clock 
hours. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

iMnociated  nmff(MWM> 

$1,800 
1,400 
1,300 

157 
248 

200 

.            Instructor  , . .  ^ , . . .  r .  r 

200 

.  nrof^^MAT  (11  tln\t>)  .-                 

16 

Total 

4,500 
1,740 

405 
160 

410 

Ayerage 

164 

Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

etolO   llto20 

21  to  30 

2 
0 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

3 
3 

A 

2 

0 
4 

o 

Second  semester 

0 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  dock 
hours. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

,  professor  and  vice  dean  (K  time) 

$3,300 
1,500 
2,200 

85 
77 
84 

139 

'  assistant  nrofessor .".'. '. 

110 
56 

AfSAociiit^)  nrofMAor 

Total  (2.94) 

7,000 
2.380 

256 
87 

305 
91 

Average ..-,-.-.--, 

Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

ItoS 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

Number  of  classes: 

Yimt  semwter     -  - , 

10 

8 

3 
2 

1 

Second  semester  . , .  n » .  ^  ^ , . ,  r  r -  r . . , 

\ 
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STATE  HIGHEB  INSTITUTIONS  OP  IOWA. 
HISTORY. 


OaIa 

Student  clock 
hours. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

,  assistant  professor » . . . . 

iLaoo 

2;  260 

96 
03 

353 

.  assodatc  Drofessor 

252 

Total 

3,450 
i;725 

180 
05 

615 

Average ..-,--  t-  r - - 

806 

Classes. 

Students  in  olasB. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

41  to  SO 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

4 

Second  semester 

4 

SOILS. 


Instmotofs. 


Salary. 


Studentdockboozs. 


First 
semester. 


Second 
semester. 


-,  professor  (half  time). 

— ,  associate  professor 

— ,  assistant  professor 

-,  instructor  (half  time), 
-,  professor  (half  time).. 

TotalOi) 

Average 


$1,760 

2,100 

1,600 

600 

1,250 


200 
413 
464 
464 
193 


182 
436 
191 
101 
60 


7,300 
2,090 


1,734 
495 


1,060 
304 


Classes. 

Students  in  class 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  60 

61  to  60 

61  to  70 

81  to  90 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

2 
11 

2 

4 

3 
5 

2 
3 

5 
1 

1 
1 

2 

i' 

1 

Second  semester 

MODERN  LANQUAQES. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Studentdock  hours. 


First       Second 


-,  professor. 
—,  instructor 
—,  instructor 
—,  instructor 
—,  instructor 
-,  instructor 

Total 

Average... 


S2.2S0 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 


7,950 
1,325 


114 
292 
210 
278 
247 
260 


1,401 
234 


63 

206 
175 
238 
27S 
831 


1,280 
313 
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ClasBes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31.  to  40 

Kumber  of  classes: 

Plmt  mnifitter r . . , , .  „ ,,.,,,,.  ^ , 

6 
7 

2 
0 

9 

16 

5 
2 

8raond  aemester ^ . , .  x . . .  -  ^ » . 

1 

MUSIC. 


Student  clock  hours. 

Instructors. 

Salary. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

,   ■■        AfiMiHAt^ vfotfKnor Hialf tinK*^        ^.^ r.r 

S800 

200 

116 

274 

62 

Total 

1,000 

116 
232 

336 

Average 

376 

Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

Number  of  classes: 

First  semester 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

6 

2 

2 

PSYCHOLOGY. 


Student  clock  hours. 

Instructors. 

Salary. 

First 
semester. 

Second 
semester. 

S3,000 
i;500 

02 
464 

126 

— — — ,  assistant  professor 

297 

Total 

4,500 
2,250 

556 
278 

423 

Average 

211 

Classes. 

Students  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

51  to  60 

Number  of  dasses: 

First  semester 

2 
5 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

Second  semester   . . '.        

1 

2 

41817'*— 16 12 
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STATE  HIGHER  INSTITCmONS  OF  IOWA. 
STRUCTURE  DESIGN. 


Stadentdodlcboaii. 

Instniotor. 

Sakry. 

FlESt 

semester. 

Seoond 

ftMtfMliitjk nmfiMiiinr  .    .    .. 

S2,600 

115 

44 

ClMses. 

StodoitsiiielaflB. 

lto6 

OtolO 

iitoac 

3itoao 

Number  of  classes: 

Firatsemester    

8 
& 

3 
2 

2 

a 

0 

Seoondaeniester 

s 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 


Instniotors. 


Salary. 


Student  dock 
hours. 


First       Second 


-,  instructor 

-,  associate  proltesor 

-,  professor 

-y  associate  professor 

-,  instructor 

-,  instructor  (two-Afths  time) 

-,  professor 

-.professor  and  vice  dean — 

-,  assistant  professor 

-,  dean  (flTo^ighths  time) . . . 

Total 

Average 


si^aoo 

2,000 
2,250 
1,900 
1,200 
400 
2,250 
2.600 
1,800 
3,000 


252 
317 

798 

570 
120 
W 
175 
100 
57 


18,000 
2,085 


2,715 
302 


254 
»8 
4« 

18< 
279 
40 
211 

m 

148 


2,127 


Classes. 


Students  in 


lto5 


6  to  10 


11  to 
20 


21  to 
80 


31  to 
40 


61  to 
00 


61  to 
70 


Tito 
80 


81  to 
90 


Number  of  classes: 
First  semester... 
Seoond  semester. 


INSTRUCTORS  AND  STUDENT  CLOCK  HOURS. 


First  semester: 

Number  of  instructors 188.6 

Number  of  student  dock  hours 61, 069 

Average  number  of  student  dodc  hours , 322 

Second  semester: 

Number  of  instructors 190.8 

NnmbeK  of  student  hours 58,354 

Average  number  of  student  hours 305 
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IOWA  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 

EDUCATION. 


Instnictors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


Smnmflr.      Fall..     Winter.     Spring, 


$2,700 
1,400 
2,000 
2,000 
1,300 
1,900 
1,800 


660 
940 


720 
'380 


420 
020 
890 
060 
656 
640 
460 


310 
780 
466 
526 
506 
650 
365 


640 
506 
346 
614 
475 
406 
615 


13,100 
1,871 


2,600 
660 


8,746 
635 


3,690 
627 


3,399 
486 


Classes. 


Number  of  students. 


lto6        6tol0       llto20      21to30      31to40      41to60      51to60 


Number  of  dasses . 


10 


TEACHING. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  dock  hours. 

Bummer. 

FalL 

Winter. 

Spring. 

«l^400 
1,300 
1,300 
650 
1„200 
^850 

U 
136 
136 
133 
111 
265 

154 
154 
186 
154 

"Vi/aoi* 

143 
147 
150 
140 
270 

141 

158 

417 

155 

397 

i'ioo 

1,100 
1,100 
1,000 
1,400 
i;400 

91 
141 

20 
140 
133 
266 

108 
130 
30 
96 
150 
270 

121 

154 

162 

64 

96 

186 

417 

397 

Total  (12) 

14,800 
i;233 

327 

1,571 
143 

1,633 
148 

229 

ENGLISH. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  clock  hours. 


Summer.      Fall.       Winter.     Spring. 


-,proftesor. 
-,  professor. 
-fprolmaot. 


$2,300 
1,500 
2,000 
1,700 
1,600 
1,700 
1  300 


410 
365 
340 
440 


214 


418 
367 
463 
310 
277 
303 
392 


Total  (7). 
Average.. 


12,000 
1,714 


1,769 
354 


2,630 
361 


320 
600 
402 
490 
366 
197 
380 


2,755 
393 


279 
492 
399 
350 
364 
276 
406 


2,565 
366 


1  Director. 


*  Lectures  and  demonstration  teaching. 
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STATE  HIGHEB  INSTITUTIONS  OP  IOWA. 
SNOLISH-Contliiiied. 


Classes. 

Nambw  In  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41tofiO 

Nona  her  of  cImsm.  -  r ^ ..,-,,  ^ 

1 

4 

0 

6 

2 

1 

LATIN. 


Instructors. 


Salary. 


Student  dock  hours. 


Summer.      Fall.       Winter.     Spring. 


Total  (2). 
Average.. 


$2,300 
1,400 


100 
120 


141 
190 


160 
205 


187 
14S 


3,700 
1,850 


220 
119 


331 
105 


365 
183 


3U 
156 


aasses. 

Number  in  dass. 

lto5 

6tol0 

llto» 

Number  of  classes 

3 

5 

a 

GERMAN  AND  FRENCH. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  dock  hours. 

Summer. 

Fall. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

<2,300 
1,100 

825 
190 

375 
205 

365 
290 

345 
120 

Total  (2) 

3,400 
1,700 

515 

070 
335 

655 
328 

465 

Average'. 

233 

Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  80 

8l'tO40 

Number  of  classes 

2 

2 

i 

2 

1 

MATHEMATICS. 


Instructor. 

Salary. 

Smdent  dock  hours. 

Summer. 

FaU. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

$2,300 

595 

245 

219 

230 

.  Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

Nnifitwr  of  HaMmI 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Salary. 

Student  dock  hours. 

.  Instructors. 

Summer. 

Fall. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

$2,800 
1,500 

78« 

164 
503 

168 

202 

273 

167 
151 

1,200 

i,aoo 

468 
140 

259 

84 

230 

245 

Total  (S) 

0,300 
1,676 

1,044 
348 

1,266 
316 

888 
222 

950 

Average 

240 

Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto5 

6  to  10 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

Number  of  c1a<t.ses 

4 

1 

5 

3 

NATURAL  SQENCES. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  clock  hours. 

Summer. 

Fall. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

$2,100 
2,000 
1900 
1,400 

217 

1,110 

746 

529 

667 
427 
448 
344 

263 
660 
287 
126 

1,162 
734 

511 

679 

Total 

7,400 
1,850 

2,602 
650 

1,786 
446 

1,326 
331 

2,9^ 

Average 

746 

Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto6 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

51  to  60 

Number  of  classes ..........  .  ...  ..    . .     . 

i 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

} 

HISTORY. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  clock  hours. 

Summer. 

FaU. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

$1,500 
1,400 

410 
390 

406 
476 

286 
500 

196 

610 

Total 

2,900 
1,460 

800 
400 

880 
440 

785 
393 

806 

Avoage 

403 

Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

81  to  40 

41  to  60 

Number  of  classes 

i 

1 

3 

2 

2 

i 
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BTAMi  HIGHEB  INSTITUTIONS  OP  IOWA. 
OOVBRNMENT. 


Instructors. 

SiUary. 

Stndflnt  dock  hoars. 

SumiiMr. 

FaU. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

92,200 

7M 

287 

180 

306 

Classes. 

NumlMrlnclan. 

etoio 

nto20 

21  to  80 

81  to  40 

Nninbw  of  cIasmr 1 

2 

1 

4 

i 

" 

BCONOiaCS. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  dock  hours. 

Summer. 

Fall. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

11,800 

4S7 

321 

4M 

800 

Number  In 


Uto20 


21  to  80 


Number  of  classes. 


ART. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  dock  hours. 

Summer. 

FaU. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

$1>500 
1,400 
1,100 

460 
375 

00 
175 
270 

105 
330 
535 

225 

350 

330 

640 

Total 

4,000 
1,833 

1,476  !           535 
492  ,           178 

1,060 
353 

906 

Average r 

301 

Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto5 

OtolO 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

Number  of  classes - 

1 

1 

X 

8 

i 

_ 
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Sdary. 

Stadent  dock  houn. 

insimocofs. 

Somiitcr. 

FalL 

Wlnt«r. 

Spring. 

12,800 
1300 
1,500 

770 

620 
834 
146 

240 
224 
473 

402 

68 

230 

Totil 

5,100 
1,700 

770 
770 

1,106 
868 

037 
812 

700 

Atmbc* 

230 

ClMMS. 

Btndents  In  class. 

lto6 

OtolO 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

81  to  40 

41  to  50 

61  to  00 

wnmiwirftfftlamfn 

1 

2 

8 

2 

1 

^ 

1 

L 

MANUAL  ABT8. 


Instnioton. 

Salaiy. 

Summer. 

Fall. 

Winter. 

Spilng. 

88,300 
i;300 

215 
2«3 

185 
220 

198 
367 

804 

407 

Totil 

8,600 
i;800 

508 

264 

864 
182 

560 
280 

711 

AT€CigB 

856 

Classw. 

Nomber  In  class. 

lto6 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

KvfvqNT  of  olassM 

1 

4 

3 

1 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 


Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student  dock  hours. 

Summer. 

FaU. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

81,600 
900 

280 
300 
836 

286 
220 
280 
187 

340 
254 

254 

261 

1,000 

299 

200 

::::::::::::;::::::;::::::::::;::: 

Total 

Avecage 

3,500 
1,166 

016 
805 

073 
243 

893 

298 

715 
238 

Classes. 

Number  in  class. 

lto5 

6tol0 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

81  to  40 

KmniMrnffllanm 

i 

2 

11 

3 

i 
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APPEN 
ANALYSIS  OF  EXPENDITURES 


Coostruotloii  and  lind, 
$58^.81. 


Teachers  College,  e 
olustre  of  eztensi^ 
work,S2(»8,488.6G. 


Training  8diO(d $39, 06a  49 

Library 564.M 

Powernouse 1«,243.40 

Dormitory 401.06 

Paving  and  walks 549.19 

Fiimishinff  new  build- 
ing   2,077.04 

58,885.81 


^  Operating  hospital....       1,044.38 
Fees  refunded SJjO 
XM9.33 


Total  operating  ezpcnses,  8237,963.51.. 


Iowa    State    Teachers 
College,  total  expend!^ 
tuies.  1918-14,  8298,- 
808.65. 


.^  t^«!^iSf8m°*"}^^y  "^*«  ^**^  (extension). 


8320iOO 


184 
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DIXQ. 

AT  IOWA  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 


Edi]catian,eqali>iii6iit 
wad    guppUee,   $22^ 


Library  books  and  sap- 

plles $6,060.61 

Home  economics 3,044.45 

Physics  and  chemistry  1, 496. 11 

Training  scho(d 2,07a70 

Natural  science l,9S7.ai 

Music 2,650.66 

Orchestra 626.16 

General  use  of  depart* 

ment 2,711.80 

Manual  training 388.06 

Other  departments.. . .  766. 30 

22,707.06 


Instructioa,  $139,084.63. 


General 


operating  ez- 
,$75,26L& 


Admlnistratko 

Library 

Commencement 

Superintendent  buHd- 
ings  and  assistant . . . 

Janitors  and  grounds. . 

Engineer  andfiremen . 

Fuel 

Repairs 

Prmtlng 

Advertising 

Telephone  and  tele- 
graph  


Labor, 
equipment, 

Salaries,  supplies. 

$16,192.33  $1,904.39 

7,760.81      

983.76 

3,609.96        

10,071.60  1,000.00 

4,226.00  2,000.00 

10,881.68 

1,800.00  10,349.24 

2,664.29 

1,501.23 

316.63 

43,660.70  31,601.12 


Education $13,5Sa00 

Teadilng 19,214.01 

Eniilsh 17,500.00 

Latin  and  Greek 3,700.00 

German  and  French. .  4, 200.00 

Mathematics 7,500.00 

Physics  and  chemistry  8, 560. 00 

Natural  science 9,933.33 

History 2,9ia00 

Government 3,300.00 

Home  economics 5,960.00 

Economics 1,700.00 

Music 7,220.00 

Art 3,373.33 

Commercial  education.  2, 820. 00 

Manualarts 4,500.00 

Physical  education. ...  5, 930. 00 

Balance,  salaries 188.97 

122,049.64 

term 17,934.99 

139,984.63 


185 
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STATE  HIGHBB  INSTITUTIONS  OP  IOWA 


Construction  and  land, 


SpMial  ftmds.  |l,770.98.Op«relin«  hospital. 


/Teaohen  CoUeca,  ax- 
clusiva  of  axtanaioii 
work,  1340,406^2. 


Iowa  State  Teaohars 
CoUega,  total  axpendl- 
twea,  1014-15,  $367^ 
508.33. 


Training  school 1807.96 

Powerhouse 2,415.00 

Dormitory 72.084.W 

Vocational  buildlnE...  8^870.94 
Famishing  new  build- 

lne.T...r. 9S8.» 

Pavtog  and  walks l,0S7.as 

88,013.81 


1,779.91 


Total  oiMcaittng 


,8281,702.87. 


Bztensioii  and  indns-l 
;  trial8ervioe,88A02.fii; 


iy  canter  wock  (axtearion) 88,102.51 
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/Sdooitlon^iiipiiMnty 
and    suppUM,   $10^ 


Library  booksand  sup- 
plies   $7,747.07 

Homeeoopomto 2,787.08 

Physics  and  ofaemlstry  1, 391. 25 

Training  school 1,441.01 

N^anrscienoe I,2ia00 

Musioandorobestra...  1,143.40 

Manual  training 077.01 

Physical  educaiian....  017.47 

Rural  edocatioo 1,043.08 

General  use  of  depart- 
ment   1,841.71 

Other  departments....  804.18 

]0»746.O6 


Iiirtruffttffn,tlff*jyfl.OO  _, 


Education 813,10a<» 

Teaching 19,008.76 

English 18,125.00 

Latkand  Greek 3,700.00 

German  and  French..  4,300.00 

Mathematics 7,500.00 

Physics  and  chemistry  9, 975. 00 

Natural  science 11,530.50 

History 2,900.00 

Government 8,000.00 

Home  economics 7,435.00 

Economics 3,009.00 

Music 8,280.00 

Art 4,040.00 

Coomieroial  education.  2, 900. 00 

Manual  arts 4,020.00 

Physical  education....  0,550.00 

Rural  edocation 0,032.60 

137,880.75 

Sununerterm 20,094.86 


General 


,188,976. 


Admfaiistration 

Library 

Commencement 

Superintendent  build- 
ings and  assistant. . . 

Janitor  and  sounds. . . 

Engineer  and  firemen . 

FueT. 

Repairs 

Prtottog 

Advertising 

Telephone  and  tele- 
gn*h 


Labor, 
equipment. 

Salaries,  supplies. 

$19,385.00  ^901.32 

10,359.^      

981.55 

2,700.00        

10,302.00  1,000.00 

4,207.00  2,000.00 

13,017.08 

3,406.00  9,002.80 

2,808.23 

003.30 

373. 02 

60,478.30  32,897.30 


168,581.00 
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STATE  HIGHEK  INSTITUTIONS  OF  IOWA. 


Hospital 947,547.87 

CurrlerBaU 84,643.64 

Annual  House 13,SS2.S5 

Chemical  building 7,»l.fi6 

Storehouse 3,127.76 

fConstructUm  and  land.  Other  buildhigs 1,688.93 

1212,766.33.  <  Equipping  new  build- 

I    ha 28,142.58 

Land  purchases 12,395.60 

Tunnel 8,713.73 

Paving  and  walks 4,992.96 

212,766.33 


Hospital $50,235u84 

Homeopathic         hos- 
pital   8.635.92 

Currier  Hall 19,267.86 


The  V  niversity  of  Iowa,, 


total      expenditures,' 
4,  |944,or-  -- 


1913-14, 


1,058.75. 


Btate  University,  ex- 
clusive of  extension 
and  service,  8933,- 
759.86. 


Special    foods,     862,- 
%.94. 


Law  loan  books 

Storehouse 

Tuition  refund 

Carrfund 

Giffordfund.. 
Lowdenfund.. 
Bryan  fund... 


168.48 

1,88a  96 

2Si06 

2,33a  06 

182L06 

isaoo 
laoo 

82,275.94 


Total  operating  expenses,  6638,717.66 . 


»io^8e.  \  io,»s.a» 
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Edooatiooal  equip- 
ment and  supplies,' 
»6, 406.15.      ^^^ 


Instruction,  1364,413.08...... 


Oeneral  operating  ex- 
penses, $178,808^. 


Libfarr    books    and 
aropllw, 

131,006.98 

Ck)llegeo(arts 

22,354.73 

Ckdlege    applied    soi- 

^«noe 

12,537.02 

College  of  law 

500.12 

CouSe  of  medicine.... 
Hospital  deficit 

11,232.03 
11,408.17 

C^ege  of  homeopathic 

77.61 

l,00a50 

College  of  dentistry... 

11,886.19 

College  of  pharmacy... 

1,013.05 

Graduate  college 

37L03 

Fine  arts. 777?;. 

801.70 

145.47 

06,406.15 

[CoUflgeofarts 

CoUege  of  applied  sci- 

6183,006.00 

enoe 

34,880.00 

CoUege  of  law 

23,075.00 

CoUege  of  medicine.... 

58,760.51 

CoUege     of      homeo- 
pathic medicine 

CoUege  of  dentistry... 

5,3oaoo 

25,100.00 

CoUege  of  pharmacy. . . 
CoUege  of  fline  arts... 
Music,  tuitions 

5,6oaoo 

6,200.00 
6,412.22 

5,520.00 
354,764.73 

Bummer  term 

0,64&35 

Labor, 
equipment. 

Salaries,  supplies. 

Administratioo 122,015.58  $4,754.82 

Library 7,123.32    

Commencement     and 

general  lectures 2,321.35    

Superintendent  buUd- 

ing,  assistant 6,332.50  82.08 

Jwitors 21,060.74  3,247.05 

Engineer  and  firemen.       0, 158. 05  1, 320. 00 

Fuel 31,712.77 

RejpAirs 30,033.00 

Printtag 6,050.38 

Advertfeing 2,560.84 

Telephone    and    tele- 
graph   1,184.71 

Gas,  water,  electricity, 

ice 6,405.60 

Postages 3,634.00 

MisoeUaneouu 16,214.00 

Alunmi  secretary  and 

buUetin 2,720.00  1,026.71 

n,  64a  63  107,267.73 


364,413.08* 
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/Constructkn  and  land, 
$338,182.28. 


State  Univ«nit7,exda- 
sive  of  eztansioa  and' 
Mrvlce,  1994,471.10. 


Spwskl 
^2637. 


ftindB,     897,- 


Hospital 882,86a79 

Nunes'home 48,608.89 

Men's  gymnasium 29, 273. 86 

Women^s  gymnasium .  40, 389. 84 
Equfoment  new  bulld- 

big 29,068.18 

Other  building  equi^ 

ment 4,08&27 

Other  buildings 2,430.87 

Paving  and  walks.....  5,102.S1 

TunuS 1,37L1S 

Land 14,112.06 

238,132.88 

Hospital $60,114.43 

Homecmathio  Hoqp^  0, 032. 48 

Currierliall 31,696126 

Lawloanbook 2B3.40 

Storeroom 3,730.70 

Tuition  refund 17a2& 

Carrfund 2,486.00 

Giffoidftmd 71.00 

Lowdenfund 150.00 

Bryanfund 20.00 

07,72&67 


.Total  operating  expenses,  1058, 618 J4. 


The  Unlyerslt7ofIow8,{ 
total  expenditures, 
1914-15,  $M17>805.72. 


Extension  and  Indus* 
'   trial    service    work, 
123^4.53. 


pidemiologlst 

'       •  rextenslon. 


fEpidemioloc 
iuhiversityi 


86,904.08 
17,430.80 

23,334.58 
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Educational  equlp- 
xDMit  and  sapplifls,^ 
1100,532.91. 


penses, 


operal 


846.00. 


rLIbrarf  books  and  sup- 
plies  :.  tl8,7TB.U 

CoUflgeofArts 21,871.78 

CoDcga  of  Applied  8ci- 

enoe 13,280.05 

CoUegeofLaw 1,162.08 

Ck>Uen  of  Medicine....  12,603.88 

Ho^ltal  deficit 12,88&86 

College  of  Homeopathio 

lleaioin« 12^40 

Homeqpathie  Hospital 

deficit. 1,787.67 

College  of  Dentistry...  18,748.42 

College  of  Pharmacy..  2,003.06 

Graduate  College 884.68 

FineArts 1,804.47 

Summer  session 825.64 

ia),682.01 


Instruction,  $388,283.74. 


fCoUegeoTArts $193,5 

College  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence       37,821.80 

CollegeofLaw 23,350.00 


College  of  Medicine. . 
College  of  Homeopathic 

Medicine 

CoUege  of  Dentistry . . . 
College  of  Pharmacy . . 
College  of  Fine  Arts. . . 
Music,  tuitions. 


63, 24a  18 

5,30a00 
27,069.99 
6,616.00 
4,545.00 
9,555.75 


Graduate  CoUege 6,80aoo 

377,816.50 
Summerterm 10,418.24 


Labor, 
equipment. 

Salaries,  supplies. 

Administraticn $25,371.73  16,415.75 

Library 7,880.00    

Commencement     and 

general  lectures 2,379.19    

Superintendent  build- 
ings, assistant 6,392.66  124.10 

JsmSors 22,806.12  2,721.96 

Engineers  and  firemen.       7,35L82  1,309.59 

Fuel 25,841.42 

Repairs 30,257.45 

Prfating 4,181.28 

Advertbing 2,51L62 

Telephone    and    tele> 

graph 1,287.11 

Gas,  water,  electricity, 

ice 4,334.98 

Postage 3,735.00 

Misoellaneous 11,973.46 

Alumni  secretary  and 

bulletin 2,840.00  542.00 

74,611.02  95,235.67 


388,233.74 
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Constnictiaii  and  land, 
$317,978.63. 


State  CoUen,  cxclof  Ire 
of  eztensioo  and  soy- 
ice,  $1,037,833.47. 


Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Me-, 
chanic  Arts,  total 
expenditures,  1913-14, 
$1,461,684.25. 


Dmistry  building . . . 
'Emer 


building. 

TransportatioD  build- 
ing  

Heating  plant 

Margaret  Hall  Annex.. 

Sewage  plant 

Other  buildings 

Improvement  of 
grounds 


SpeclalldDdiJW,846.66 


Agricull 
mg... 


Itoral 


Dairy. 

Farms 

Horticulture 

Veterinary  hospital . . . 
Other  departments — 

Operating  hospital 

Operating  storeroom. . 
women's  dormitory... 

School  fund 

Fees  refunded 


$3, 04a  71 

172,382.28 

4,04a  42 

40,061.96 

49,801.09 
18,94L00 
5,617.00 
4,072.74 
6,007.03 

14,123.21 

317,978.63 


$861.68 
28,995.23 
19,238.33 
2,735.00 
2,281.39 
8,948.18 
9,886.60 
10,603.89 
4,277.06 
1,362.50 
6,656.61 

95846.55 


Total  openttng  expenses,  $634,006.29. 


Extensian  and  Indus- 

^   trial   serrke   woriE, 

$434,860.78. 


[OoB8tn]OtlaD,$42jB74.10 


Special  lands,, 
1142,444.59. 


Serum  plant  and  equip- 
ment     $21,75a77 

Land  purchased 21,123.33 

42,874.10 

Agricultural  experi- 
ment station $15,028.11 

Engineering      experi- 

mentstauon 1,582.64 

Agricultural  extensian.  761.43 

Swumfund 125,072.41 

142,444.59 


Operating  ezpoMs,  $239,532.00.. 
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Edaoational  equip- 
ment aDd  suppUflSi^ 
$144,974.02. 


Library  books  and  sup- 

pUes. :.  W,fi58.»6 

Agricultural  division. .  50, 241. 35 
Agricultural  engineer- 
Sag ,  4,529.02 

EngtDeering  division . .  25, 715. 44 

Home  economics 30.883.06 

Veterinarv  medicine. .  8, 006. 02 

Industrial  science 3, 120. 64 

NoncoUegfate 14,303.81 

Veterinary  practical 

course 588.50 

Sommerterm 1,024.54 

144,974.02 


Instruction,  $313,158.01. 


General  operating  f  c- 
penses,  $165,8^.26. 


Labor, 
equipment. 

Salaries,  supplies. 

AdministraUon $27,35a00  $8,282.58 

Library 6,712.43    

Commencement  and 

general  lectures 2,053.23 

Janitors 14,726.75  1,64L26 

Engineers  and  firemen.       9, 786. 78  10, 113. 54 

Fuffr. 36,318.37 

Repairs  and  contingent 39,084.61 

Frinting  and  advertls- 

injr.. 5,495.33 

Caro  grounds 989.63  3,37L85 

50,565.59  106,310.67 


Apricult  ure $!06, 006. 17 

Agricullural  engineer- 
ing   12,420.99 

Engineering 78,627.77 

Home  economirs 52, 699. 24 

Veterinary  medicine . .  16, 854. 73 

Industrial  science 7, 547. 22 

NoncoUegiate 31,647.95 

305,804.07 
Summer  session 7, 353. 94 

313,158.01 


'Experimental 
$146,544.09. 


work, 


Agriculture.. 
Engineering.. 
Good  roads... 
Veterinary... 


$51,173.46    $62, 99a  32 
6,195.71        7,067.07 


4, 166. 48 
2,328.43 


4,962.36 
6,660.26 


63,864.08      81,680.01 


{Agriculture $43,673.51  $29,770.12 

Engineering 8,435.86  6,964.91 

Hog  cholera  serum....       6,143.60    

58,252.97  35,735.03 


41817°— 16- 


-18 
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Iowa  State  College  of 
Agricultore  and  Me- 
dbMLic  Arts,  total 
expeDditures,  1014-15| 
$1^,430.41. 


State  college,  exclusive 
of  extension  and 
service,  $1,150,081.67. 


Constrootion  and  land,, 
9338,336.52. 


Chemical  building ... . 

Women's  dormitory . . . 

Plant  industry  build- 
ing  

Steam  and  gas  labora- 
tory  

Transportation  build- 


^nbalt 


Cen&al  heating  plant. . 

Dormitory  annex 

Other  buildings 

,Orounds,lmprovement 


Total  operating  ex-\ 
penses,  9687,144.78.    / ' 


$128,892.22 
52,096.52 

57,038.13 

13,989.84 

22,247.24 
32,609.47 
10,494.86 
4,509.94 
16,498.30 

338,336.52 


Special       funds, 
,   $124,600.42. 


Agriculturaleducation. 

E)alry 

Farms 

Horticulture 

Veterinary  hospital . . . 
Otherdepartment  sales 
"      ItoT. 


$2,418.86 
38,500.71 
23,918.81 
3,594.07 
2,033.29 
14,355.34 
10,168.^ 
10,383.88 
9,995.31 
1,924.96 
6,406.91 

124,000.42 


Constrootlon  and  land, /Land  purchased $10,875.00 

$14,778.21.  \Drainage  and  fence —       3, 903.  tl 

14,778.11 


Hospitj 

Storeroom 

Dormitories . . . 
Scholarships.., 
.Fees  refunded., 


Extension  and  indus- 
trial service  work, 
$449,348.74. 


Special      funds, 
$140,341.71 


Agricultural  experi- 
ment station 

Engineering  experi- 
ment station 

Veterinary  investiga- 
tion  

Agricultural  extension. 

Engineering  extension. 

Serum  fund 

$19,815.91 

1,270.22 

225.57 

1,038.68 

1,319.75 

116,671.68 

140,341.71 
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EduoftUonftl  equip- 
ment and  soppUes,' 
1172,218.11. 


LlbranrbookSiSitpplies.  $7,844.52 

Ai^ioiiltural  diyfiaDn. .  63, 207. 74 
• -^•-sultural  engineer- 

5,006.51 

En^beerlng 80,523.58 

J  Home  economics 25,868.10 

Veterinanr  medicine . .  7, 172. 51 

Industrial  science 3, 157. 88 

Nonoollege 24,666.87 

Veterinanr  practice 

ooorse 1,588.77 

Summer  session 3,092.73 

172,218.11 


General  operating  ez 
penses,  1152,634.75. 


Instn]Otion,8362,291.87. . 


Labor, 
equipment, 
Salarfes.    supplies. 

Administration $28,201.33     $0,847.00 

Library 7,283.32 

Sunday  and  general 

lectures. 

Janitors 16,927.40 

Engineers  and  firemen.       9,682.00 


2,635.98 
2,196.16 
10,414.53 

30,227.47 

Repairs  and  oonstruo- 

tton 25,661.22 

Advertlsiiig 5,112.43 

.Caregr^mds 1,701.51      3,244.31 

63,705.65     88,839.10 


Agriculture $122,918.01 

Airicultural    engineer     14,137.25 

Tpg 

En^eering 90,735.02 

Home  economics 64,000.63 

Veterinary  medicine . .  19, 922. 39 

Industrial  science 8,773.29 

NoncoUegiate 31,747.23 

352,293.82 

Snmmertenn 9,996.05 

362,291.87 


(£: 


xperimeni 
$163,883.31 


{Agriculture $60,895.09  $68,727.78 

Engineerii« 8,838.86  6,046.27 

Qoodroads 5,670.25  6,780.35 

Veterinary 1,432.58  5,491.54 

76,837.38  87,045.94 


fAgrloulture $55,753.43  $41,913.06 

Extension  work,  $130^ Engineering 10,558.50  6,753.58 

I    345.50.                         iHog cholera demm....       7,233.32  8,133.50 

78.645.26  56,800.26 
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Growth  of  high-school  enrollment.  Ohio,  1890-1915. 
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Forecast  of  high-school  enroIlmeDt  in  Ohio. 
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Forecast  of  private  and  State  College  enrollment  In  Ohio. 
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state  expenditures  for  higher  education  in  Ohio  compared  with  total  State  expenditures. 
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State   ezpeDdltures   for   higher   education    In    Indiana   compared   with   total    State    ex- 
penditures. 
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State  expenditures  for  higher  edacation  in  Illinois  compared  with  total  State  expenditures. 
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State   expenditures   for   higher   education   In   Michigan   compared   with   total   State   ex- 
penditures. 
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/890        /B&S'        /BOO        ^SOS"  /9/0         79/5" 

State  expendltares   for  higher  education   in   Wisconsin   compared   with   total    State  ei- 

pendlturcs. 
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state  expend! tores  for  higher  education   in   Minnesota   compared   with    total    State   ex- 
penditures. 
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state  expeodltures  for  higher  education  in  Kansas  compared  with  total  State  expenditures. 
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State  expenditureu  for  higher  edacation  in  Iowa  compared  with  total  State  expenditures. 
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State   expenditures    for   higher    educatton    in    Montana   compared   with    total    State 

pendltures. 
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state  expenditures  for  higher  education  in  Texas  compared  with  total  State  expeuditur* 
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state  expenditures  for  higher  education  in  Oregon  compared  with  total  State  expenditures. 
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JB90         /eStS         /BOO         /90S         /9/0  /9/S 


State  expenditures  for  higher  edacatlon  in  Washington  compared  with  total   State  ex- 
penditures. 
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Buena  Vista  College,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa.     Distribatlon  of  students  by  counties. 
From  outside  the  State,  3. 


Central  College,  Pella,  Iowa.    Distribution  of  students  by  counties. 
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Coe  College*  Cedar  Rapids*  Iowa.     Distribotlon  of  Btodents  by  counties. 
Prom  other  States,  41  ;  foreign  countries*  15.    Of  the  103  students  from  Linn  County  156 
are  from  the  dty  of  Cedar  Rapids. 
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Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa.     Distribution  of  students  by  counties. 
Prom  Iowa*  419 ;  from  outside  the  State*  101.     Of  the  non-State  students*  46  were  from 

IlUnolB. 
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Des  Moines  Ck>llege,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.    Distribution  of  students  by  counties,  1915-16. 
From  Iowa,  381 ;  from  outside  the  State,  25. 
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Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  College  of  Liberal  Arts.     Distribution  of  students  by 

counties,  1914-15. 
From  Iowa,  680 ;  from  outside  the  State,  107 ;  total,  687. 
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Graceland  College,  Lamonl,  Iowa.     DiBtrlbutlon  of  college  students  by  counties. 
From  outside  tbe  State,  25. 
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Grinnell  College,  Grlnnell,  Iowa.    Distribution  of  students  by  counties. 
From  19  other  States,  67 ;  from  foreign  countries,  3. 
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Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.     Distribution  of  college  students  by  counties, 

1914-15. 
From  31  other  States,  149;  from  foreign  countries,  19. 
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Lnther   College,   Decorah,   Iowa    (Collegiate   Department).     Distribution   of   students   by 

counties,  1915-16. 
From  Iowa,  30 ;  from  outside  the  State,  138. 


Mornlngslde  College,  Sioux  City,   Iowa.     Distribution   of  students  by   counties. 
From  other  States,  44  (29  from  Nebraska  and  South  DakoU)  ;  from  foreign  countries,  1. 
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Parsons  College,  Fsirfleld,  Iowa.    Dlstribatlon  of  students  by  counties. 
Number  of  students  from  outside  the  State,  3. 


Penn  CoIleKe,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,     Distribution  of  collojre  students  by  counties. 
From  Iowa,  162 ;  from  seven  other  States,  13. 
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Simpson  College*  Indlanola*  Iowa   (College  Liberal  Arts).     Dlstrlbatlon  of  students  by 

counties. 
From  outside  the  State,  17. 
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upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette,  Iowa.    Distribution  of  students  by  counties,  1915-16. 

From  other  States,  7. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Depaktment  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

WasMngton. 
Sm:  Many  students  apply  for  admission  to  higher  institutions  in 
other  States  and  sections  than  those  in  which  they  have  received 
their  high-school  preparation.  Many  also  seek  certificates  from  ex- 
amining and  licensing  boards,  which  have  no  direct  means  of  know- 
ing the  standards  of  the  schools  from  which  the  applicants  come. 
The  demand  for  this  information  led  the  Bureau  of  Education,  first 
in  the  spring  of  1913  and  again  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  to  undertake 
the  collection  and  preparation  of  lists  of  high  schools  and  academies 
accredited  by  State  imiversities,  approved  by  State  departments  of 
education,  or  recognized  by  examining  and  certifying  boards  and  by 
certain  other  agencies.  The  demand  proved  to  be  even  greater  than 
had  been  anticipated.  The  first  edition  of  the  bulletin  was  soon 
exhausted.  There  have  been  many  requests  from  college  and  uni- 
versity officers  for  copies  of  the  second  edition.  Moreover,  changes 
are  made  in  these  lists  of  accredited  schools  from  year  to  year.  For 
these  reasons,  I  have  requested  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher 
education  in  the  bureau,  once  more  to  revise  the  pamphlet.  The 
revision  is  contained  in  the  accompanying  manuscript  which  I  rec- 
ommend for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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ACCREX>ITED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


The  lists  of  accredited  secondary  schools  which  are  presented  now 
for  the  third  time  in  this  bulletin  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
officers  charged  with  the  admission  of  new  students  to  secondary 
schools,  colleges,  imiversitiesy  professional  schools  (especially  schoob 
of  law  and  medicine),  normal  schools,  etc.;  of  State  examining  and 
certifying  boards,  which  are  concerned  with  the  status  of  secondary 
schools  located  at  a  distance;  and  of  parents  who  may  want  to  know 
about  the  high  schools  of  any  particular  State  or  section. 

The  first  issue  of  the  bulletin  was  published  in  1913.  The  intro- 
duction to  the  second  edition,  published  early  in  1915,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  great  annual  increase  in  the  niunber  of  secondary 
schools  (m  1910-11  there  were  12,213;  in  1911-12  the  number  had 
grown  to  13,268;  in  1913-14  it  had  reached  13,714),  together  with 
the  sudden  changes  in  standing,  generally  for  the  better,  of  many 
secondary  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  necessitate  frequent 
revisions  of  the  lists.  No  new  lists  have  been  added  in  this  edition 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  bulletin  is  substantially  imchanged. 
The  essential  parts  of  the  introductions  to  the  previous  issues  are 
reprinted  here. 

ACCREDFTED  SECONDARY   SCHOOL  DEFINED. 

An  "accredited  secondary  school,"  as  the  term  is  used  in  this 
bulletin,  is  a  school  which  is  equipped  to  prepare  students  for  colleges 
requiring  at  least  14  imits  for  imconditioned  admission  and  which 
has  been  investigated  or  approved  for  this  purpose  by  one  of  the 
following  agencies:  A  State  officer  of  education,  a  university  or 
college  inspector  or  committee  on  admissions,  an  officer  or  committee 
of  an  accrediting  association.  Except  in  the  case  of  certain  of  the 
Southern  States,  whose  high-school  courses  are  based  upon  seven 
years  of  elementary  training,  it  is  understood  that  these  14  units 
represent  secondary  work  above  the  standard  eight-grade  elementary- 
school  course.  It  is  assumed  that  the  curriculiun  of  an  accredited 
school  represents  four  years  of  36  or  more  weeks  each;  that  at  least 
three  teachers  give  their  whole  time  to  high-school  work;  *  and  that 
the  school  keeps  up  an  adequate  library  and  laboratory  equipment. 

1  Exceptions  are  certain  schools  in  the  lists  of  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont  which  have  less  than  three  teachers  but  otherwise  conform  to  the  definition  and  are  approved 
by  the  State  offldab. 
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UNIT   DEFINED. 

The  foUowmg  authoritative  definition  of  the  word  "unit*'  has  been 
made  by  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  which  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities,  the  New  inland  College 
Entrance  Certificate  Board,  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland,  the  North  Central  Association  of  Collies  and 
Secondary  Schools,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  the  New  England  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  and  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education: 

A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondaiy  school, 
constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work. 

This  statement  is  designed  to  afford  a  standard  of  measurement  for  the  work  done 
in  secondary  schools.    It  takes— 

(1)  The  four-year  higlvschool  course  as  a  basis  and  assumes  that — 

(2)  The  length  of  the  school  year  is  from  36  to  40  weeks;  that — 

(3)  A  period  is  from  40  to  60  minutes  in  length;  and  that — 

(4)  The  study  is  pursued  four  or  five  periods  a  week; 

but  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  satisfactory  year's  work  in  any  subject  can  not 
be  accomplished  in  less  than  120  sixty-minute  hours,  or  their  equivalent.  Schools 
organized  on  any  other  than  a  four-year  basis  can  nevertheless  estimate  their  work 
in  terms  of  this  unit; 

A  four-year  secondary-school  curriculum  should  be  regarded  as  representing  not 
more  than  16  units  of  work. 

VARIATIONS   IN   REQUIREMENTS   OP  ACCREDITING  AGENCIES. 

The  number  of  subjects  recognized  by  the  various  accrediting 
bodies  as  forming  an  acceptable  part  of  the  college  preparatory 
course  varies  greatly;  for  example,  the  subjects  recognized  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  as  permissible  in  a  standard 
high-school  course  are:  * 

Units.  Units. 


English  up  to 3 

Blathematics  up  to 4} 

Latin 4 

Greek 3 

French 4 

German 4 


Spanish 2 

History 4 

Science 6 

Drawing 2 

Music I 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  State  universities  and  privately 
endowed  institutions,  like  Leland  Stanford  University,  which  permit 

i  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  maximum  amount  of  credit  which  a  high-sdiool  student  can 
secure  in  any  atn^  subject  in  a  year  is  ordinarily  one  unit.  Four  units  of  credit  in  any  given  sublect 
would  therefore  constitute  the  normal  maTJmnm  for  a  high-school  course. 
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great  enlargement  of  the  range  of  electives.    The  University  of 
Minnesota,  for  example,  accepts  the  following: 


Units. 

Engliflh 3-4 

Mathematics 2-3J 

Latin. 2-4 

Greek 2 

French 1^ 

Gennan 1-4 

Spanish 1-4 

Scandinavian 1-4 

History  and  social  science }-7 

Natursd  science 1-6 

Agriculture 1-4 

Normal-training  subjects 1-3 


Units. 
Vocational  subjects  (made  up  of  the 

following) 1-4 

Business  arithmetic 1 

Business  lai?7... J 

Bookkeeping 1-2 

Stenography  and  typewriting..  1-2 

Freehand  drawing 2 

Mechanical  drawing 2 

Shopwork 2 

Modeling  and  wood  carving 1 

Domestic  art  and  science  up  to .      4 


It  will  therefore  be  apparent  that  the  only  close  correspondence 
among  the  requirements  of  the  various  institutions  mentioned  in  this 
pamphlet  is  the  quantitative  one.  All  specify  at  least  14  units, 
except  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  which  admits  with  12. 
None  requires  more  than  16  units  for  admission. 

The  requirements  of  each  accrediting  agency  are  briefly  stated  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  schools  which  each  accredits.  At  the  head 
of  each  list  of  schools  accredited  by  a  State  university  or  private 
institution  the  requirements  for  admissioii  to  the  A.  B.  course  are 
summarized.  The  schools  On  the  accredited  list  generally  have  the 
privilege  of  certificating  students  to  other  courses  as  well.  To  outline 
the  admission  requirements  for  all  these  cours.es  woidd  consume  much 
space  and  might  lead  to  confusion.  The  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  A.  B.  course  may  in  each  case  be  considered  fairly  typical  of 
the  institution's  policy  with  respect  to'  entrance  requirements. 

METHODS  OP  ACCREDrriNG. 

Two  methods  are  in  common  use  for  carrying  on  the  system  of 
accrediting  in  those  States  where  the  State  authority  embraces 
agencies  for  higher  education.  Under  the  first  the  inspection  of  the 
work  of  the  high  schools  is  done  through  an  officer  or  committee  of 
the  State  university,  and  the  list  of  acceptable  or  accredited  high 
schools  is  published  in  the  catalogue  of  the  university  and  thus  made 
available  for  other  institutions  within  the  same  State  or  for  institu- 
tions in  neighboring  States.  Under  the  second,  the  inspection  and 
rating  are  done  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
State  board  of  education,  or  the  State  education  office,  acting  through 
specially  appointed  officers.  Examples  of  the  former  method  are 
furnished  by  the  Universities  of  Michigan,  California,  and  Texas;  of 
the  latter  method,  by  the  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Minnesota. 
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The  requirement  of  the  completion  of  a  standard  four-year  high- 
school  course  representing  at  least  14  units  for  admission  to  college, 
or  as  a  part  of  tHe  prescription  for  admission  to  professional  schools 
or  to  the  practice  of  professions,  has  produced  a  group  of  oi^aniza- 
tions  among  whose  activities  are  the  coordination  of  standards  of 
secondary  education  in  neighboring  States  and  the  compilation  of 
lists  of  accredited  secondary  schools.  Such  sectional  organizations 
are  now  at  work  in  the  North  Central  States,  New  England,  and  the 
Southern  States.  These  organizations  are  purely  voluntary  and 
have  no  legal  control  over  the  institutions  which  they  rate.  The 
influence  which  they  wield,  however,  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
focus  representative  educational  opinion  in  their  respective  sections,  is 
considerable.  Occasionally  also  private  institutions,  like  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  have  carried  on  their  own  investigation  and 
accrediting. 

CONTENTS   OF  THE   BULLETIN. 
PART  i:   STATE   LISTS. 

The  bulletin  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part,  as  is  appro- 
priate, contains  lists  of  schools  accredited  by  State  universities  and 
State  officers  of  education.  Sometimes  both  the  State  university 
and  the  State  department  of  education  publish  lists  of  accredited 
schools.  In  such  cases  the  list  of  the  State  imiversity  is  printed  first, 
and  all  schools  accredited  by  the  State  education  department  not 
included  in  the  imiversity  list  are  then  added  by  way  of  supplement,* 
When  the  State  department  of  education  or  the  State  university 
publishes  lists  of  accredited  or  approved  high  schools  of  different 
grades,  only  schools  of  the  first  grade  are  included  in  the  bulletin, 
except  in  the  cases  of  Georgia,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, and  Nebraska.' 

1  In  four  States,  Minnesota,  Missouri.  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia,  the  State  education  department  accredits 
or  approves  only  public  schools,  but  private  schools  having  the  requisite  standards  and  equipment  are 
accredited  by  the  State  University. 

a  Schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  Georgia  in  Group  II  are  included  in  the  list  published  for  that 
institution.  These  schools  meet  the  requirements  Just  outlined,  except  that  they  are  admitted  to  the 
oertiflcating  privilege  with  only  2.5  teachers  of  academic  subjects. 

Class  B  schools  accredited  by  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  University  of  Kansas  are  four^ 
year  schools  "which  on  account  of  financial  and  other  considerations  do  not  provide  courses  of  study  covers 
Ing  all  departments  of  secondary  work  or  in  which  there  is  not  the  same  degree  of  permanency  and  effi- 
ciency in  general  administration." 

Schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  Kentucky  in  Cl&ss  B  are  required  to  have  but  two  teadiecs. 
The  session  Is  six  weeks  longer,  however,  than  that  of  the  Class  A  schools. 

The  University  of  Louisiana  accredits  a  small  supplementary  group  of  schools  in  addition  to  those 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  aecond-group  schools  of  Maryland  have  been  certified  to  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instractSoii 
as  fulfilling  the  definition  of  an  accredited  school  printed  above. 

Tbere  are  three  groups  of  schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  Nebraska,  groups  A .  B,  and  C.  Group 
B  includes  schools  which  do  not  meet  the  stai.dards  of  Group  A  schooU  as  to  the  preparation  of  teachers 
or  in  library  and  laboratory  facilities.  Group  C  includes  schools  whose  graduates  may  receive  28  points 
(14  antts)  credit,  which  gives  them  conditional  admission  to  the  university. 
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PART  n:  U8T8  OP  ACCBBOmNG  A8SOCIATION& 

Part  II  contains  the  lists  of  the  three  principal  associations  which 
undertake  to  accredit  schools.  The  methods  or  standards  of  these 
associations  are  not  identical.  The  list  accredited  by  each  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  statement  of  the  basis  upon  which  it  is  compiled. 

PART  m:  U8TS  OF  CBSTAIN  PRIVATE   INSTirTTTIONS. 

With  r^ard  to  Part  III,  a  special  explanation  is  in  order.  After 
the  publication  of  the  first  issue  of  this  bulletin  it  was  found  that 
many  excellent  private  schools,  especially  in  the  Eastern  States, 
whidi  were  thoroughly  equipped  to  prepare  for  college,  and  indeed 
had  annually  for  many  years  been  sending  an  entirely  satisfactory 
delegation  to  the  best  colleges  in  the  country,  were  omitted  from  the 
lists  of  accredited  schools  of  the  States  in  which  they  were  located. 
Ttus  was  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  States  had  no  State  univer- 
sities admitting  by  certificate  or  to  thei  failure  of  the  State  education 
departments  to  include  private  schools  in  their  lists  of  approved  sec- 
ondary institutions.  The  absence  of  the  names  of  many  of  these 
schools  from  a  document  as  comprehensive  in  its  scope  as  this  publi- 
cation gave  rise  to  false  impressions  concerning  their  standing.  It 
seemed  desirable  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  bulletin  so  as  to  secure 
their  inclusion.  Accordingly,  when  the  second  edition  was  in  prepa- 
ration, the  Bureau  of  Education  asked  a  number  of  colleges  and 
imiversities  admitting  on  certificate  and  drawing  students  from  the 
States  in  which  private  schools  had  previously  not  received  official 
recognition  to  submit  their  own  lists  of  accredited  schools.  A  similar 
procedure  was  followed  during  the  preparation  of  the  present  edi- 
tion. Three  considerations  have  determined  the  choice  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  whom  this  request  has  been  made:  First,  the  policy  of 
admission  on  certificate;  second,  the  area  from  which  each  institution 
was  known  to  draw  its  students;  and,  third,  the  recognized  high 
standing  of  each.  The  lists  submitted  by  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  University  of  Chicago,  George  Washington  University, 
St.  John's  CoU^e,  Mount  Holyoke  CoU^e,  Wellesley  College,  and 
Tulane  University  are  printed  in  full  in  Part  HI.  At  the  end  of 
Part  III  are  printed  also  the  names  of  those  schools  belonging  to  the 
Association  of  Collies  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland  which,  on  accoimt  of  their  location,  are  not  on  any  of 
the  other  lists  included  in  the  bulletin,  but  which  have  the  privilege 
of  certificating  graduates  to  various  collies  of  high  standing. 

The  schools  are  listed  alphabetically,  according  to  the  towns  in 
which  they  are  located.  The  n^mes  of  accredited  private  secondary 
schoob  and  academies  are  printed  in  italics. 
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ALABAMA, 

Schools  fully  aflUiated  with  the  Univvslty  of  Alabama  for  the  year  1015-16. 


liathematics.. 


Units. 
14 


* 3 

3  or  4 

Eleettvflf 6or6 


Abbeville— Third  District  Agricultural  School. 
Albertville-Seventh  District  Agricultural  SobooL 
Alexander  City— Hi^  ScbooL 
Andalusia-High  SchooL 
Anniston— 

Hl^  Sdiool. 

Noble  InttUttU, 
Ashland— Clay  County  High  Sdiool. 
Athens— 

0)ttege  Aeudemf. 

Oreene  UnivertUff  8du»l. 

El^th  District  Agricultural  School. 
Atmore— Escambia  County  High  SchooL 
Attalla— Etowah  County  High  SchooL 
Auburn— Lee  County  High  School 
Bessemer— High  School. 
Birmingham— 

CbtUge  TnMn08dtool, 

Central  Hl^  SchooL 

LouUe  Complon  SenUnarf, 

Howord  A.cuAmji, 

Mctrgarei  ^Om  Sikool. 

Vniversitv  High  School. 
Blountsvflle-Ninth  District  Agricultural  School. 
Boas— 5iMad  Semiiuirf. 
Brewton— Collegiate  Institute. 
Bridgeport— iieodfmf. 
Brundidge— Pike  County  High  SdiooL 
Butler— Choctaw  County  High  SchooL 
Camden— Wiloox  County  Hl^  SchooL 
Camp  Hm— High  SchooL 
Castieberry— Conecuh  County  Hl^  Sdiool. 
Center— Cherokee  County  Hl^  SdiooL 
CeotervUle— Bibb  County  High  SohooL 
Clanton— Chilton  County  High  SchooL 
Clio— Barbour  County  High  SdiooL 
Cohmibia— Houston  County  Hi^  SdiooL 
Columbiana— Shelby  County  High  SohooL 
Cuba— High  SohooL 

Cullman-CuUman  County  Hl^  SchooL 
Daderill^-Tallapoosa  County  High  SdiooL 
Daphne— Normal  SchooL 
Decatur— High  SchooL 
DemopoUs— Hl^  SdiooL 
Dothan— High  SchooL 

Double  Springs— Winston  County  High  SohooL 
Edeotio— Elmore  County  High  SchooL 


Elkmont— Limestone  County  High  SchooL 

Ensley— High  SchooL 

Enterprise— Coffee  County  High  SdiooL 

Eufoula— High  ScbooL 

Eutaw— High  SchooL 

Evergreen— Second  District  Agricultural  SchooL 

Fayette— County  High  SchooL 

Florala-Covington  County  High  SdiooL 

Fort  Deposit— Lowndes  County  High  School. 

Fort  Payne-Dekalb  County  High  ScbooL 

Oadsden— High  SchooL 

Gaylesville— iieoifemf. 

Greensboro— iSotcOcm  UnivenUif  Fitting  School. 

Greenville— High  SchooL 

Grove  HiU— Clarke  County  High  SdiooL 

Guin— Marion  County  High  SchooL 

Guntersville— liarshall  County  High  SdiooL 

Gurley— Madison  County  High  SchooL 

Haleyvill»-Hlgh  SchooL 

Hamilton— Sixth  Distrkt  Agricultural  SchooL 

Hartford^Geneva  County  High  SchooL 

Hartsells— Morgan  County  High  SdiooL  ' 

Headland-  Henry  County  High  SchooL 

Heflin— Cleburne  County  High  SchooL 

Huntsville— 

High  SdiooL 

QoodridiSdtool. 
Jackson— First  District  Agricultural  SchooL 
Jasper— Walker  County  High  SchooL 
La  Fayette-Hlgh  SchooL 
Leighton— Colbert  County  High  SchooL 
Lincoln— Talladega  County  High  SchooL 
LineviUe— N.  E.  Alabama  Agricultural  Institute. 
Martan- 

Judton  Academf, 

Perry  County  High  SchooL 
MiUtown— Chambers  County  High  SchooL 
Mobile- 
High  School. 

KnoU  High  School. 

UnivertUif  MUUarf  SduoU 
Monroeville— Monroe  County  High  SchooL 
Montgomery— 

Bame$  School. 

Edgar  Sdu)ol. 

Sidney  Lanier  High  SchooL 
Moulton— Lawrence  County  High  SchooL 
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ICoondTiUe— Normal  School. 
New  Deoator— High  SohooL 
NowtoQ— BaplM  CoVegiaU  InHUute. 
Notesolsa— Maoon  County  High  SdiooL 
OdeDTflle— St.  Clair  County  High  ScbooL 
Oneonta— Bknint  County  High  SohooL 
OpeUka-High  SohooL 
Opi>— High  School. 

Oxford— Galhoan  County  High  ScbooL 
Oiark— Dale  County  H^^  SohooL 
Piedmont— Hi^  SchooL 
Flantersvflla-DaUas  County  Higb  SohooL 
PrattriUe-Autauga  County  High  SdiooL 
Reform— Piekem  County  RU^  SchooL 
Roanoke— Handley  High  SchooL 
Rookiord— Coosa  County  Hi^  School. 
Rot«STftl»— Lauderdale  County  Hi(^  SdiooL 


RuaseUvflle— Franklin  County  High  SdiooL 

Soottsboro— Jackson  County  High  SdiooL 

Selma— High  SchooL 

Sheffield— High  SdiooL 

Sylaoauga— Fourth  District  Agricultural  SohooL 

TaDadflCB-Higfa  SdiooL 

Thomaston— Marengo  County  High  SchooL 

Thomasvllle— High  SdiooL 

Thorsby— /fMtftiKf. 

Tusoalooaa— High  SdiooL 

Tuscumbia— High  SchooL 

Tuskegee— High  SdiooL 

Union  Springs— High  ScbooL 

Vernon— Lamar  County  High  SdiooL 

Wedowee   Randolph  County  High  SdiooL 

Wetumpka-Fifth  Distrfct  Agricultural  SdiooL 

York— Sumter  County  High  SdiooL 


ARIZONA. 


Accredited  by  the  University  of  Ariiooa,  November,  1915. 


Units. 
..    15 


Admissico  requiremoits 

Pieicribed  units: 

Endish 3 

ICaihematics 2) 

History  and  olvios 1 

SoisDce 1 

Foreign  languages. 2 

Electlves 5) 


Btobe»-High  SdiooL 

Clifton— High  SdMoL 

Douglas— High  SdMoL 

Flagstaff— Northern  Arlsooa  Normal  Sdiool  (a 

demlo  department). 
Oleodale-Hlgh  SdiooL 
Ok>b»-Hlgh  SdiooL 
Jerome— High  SchooL 
Mesa— High  SdiooL 
Miami-High  SdiooL 
Nogale»-High  SdiooL 
Fhoenlz-HIgh  SchooL 


Presoott— High  SdiooL 
Saint  Johns— iicodfuif. 
Snowflake— ^OBinaf. 
Temp»— 

High  SohooL 

Tempo  Normal  School  of  Aritonad 
department). 
Thatdier— Oils  Aeademf, 
Tucson— High  SchooL 
Wilcox— High  SdiooL 
WInslow— High  SdiooL 
Yuma— High  SchooL 


In  additkm  to  the  above  (public)  high  schools,  the  following  are  also  approved  by  the  State  board  of 
educatkm. 

After  July  1, 1916,  high  sdiools  to  order  to  be  approved  by  the  State  board  must  require  for  graduatkn 
15  units,  as  foUows: 


Units. 


History 


Electlves.. 


They  must  also  provide  opportunities  to  their  graduates  to  ftilfUl  the  requirements  for  entranoe  to  the 
University  of  Arisooa. 


Benson— High  SchooL 
Blsbe»-Hlgh  SdiooL 
Clifton— High  SdiooL 
Douglas— High  ScbooL 
Duncan-High  ScbooL 
Oleodale-Hlgh  SchooL 
Ok>b»-Htgh  SdiooL 
Jeroma— High  SchooL 
iringmftn — ^Hlgh  SdiooL 
Mesa-High  SchooL 
Miami-High  SdiooL 
Monod-High  BdMoL 


Nogaks-HIgh  SdiooL 
Phoenix— High  SchooL 
Presoott— High  SdiooL 
Saflord— High  SchooL 
Tempo— High  SdiooL 
Tucson— High  SdiooL 
Tombstone— Hi^  SdiooL 
Willcox— High  SdiooL 
Williams— Hi^  SdiooL 
WInslow— High  SchooL 
Yuma— High  SchooL 
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ARKANSAS. 

Class  A  schools  approved  by  the  Arkansas  State  Department  of  Education  and  accredited  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas,  November,  1015. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements 14 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 2 

History 1 

Foreign  languages 3 

Bleetives : 5 


Argenta— High  School. 

Arkadelphia— High  School 

Ashdown— High  SchooL 

Atkins— High  School 

Augusta— High  School. 

BentonvUle— Hi^  SchooL 

Blythevine-High  SchooL 

BoonvUle— High  SchooL 

Brinkley— High  SchooL 

Cabot— High  SchooL 

Camden— Normal  Training  High  School 

Carlisle-High  SchooL 

Clarendon— High  SchooL 

Conway- 
Arkansas  State  Normal  School 
High  School 

Coming— High  SdiooL 

Crossett— High  School 

DardaneUe— High  School 

Dermott— High  School 

Pumas— High  SchooL 

£1  Dorado— High  School 

£1  Paso— High  School 

En^and — High  School 

Eureka  Springs— 

Cruent  OoUege  Aeademf. 
Hi^  SchooL 

Fayette  ville— 
High  SchooL 
University  Training  High  SchooL 

Fordyce— Hi^  SchooL 

Foreman— High  SchooL 

Forrest  City— High  SchooL 

Fort  Smith— Normal  Training  High  Sdiool 

Gentry- Hi^  SchooL 

Oravette— High  SchooL 

Green  Forest— High  SchooL 

Greenwood— High  SchooL 

Bamburg— High  SchooL 

Barrison- High  SchooL 

Hazen— High  School 

Helena— High  School 

Bope— High  SchooL 

Hot  Springs- 
High  SchooL 
Normal  Trahilng  High  School 


Huntington— High  SchooL 

Jonesboro— High  School 

Junction  City— High  School 

Leslie— High  School. 

Lake  Village— High  School 

Little  Rock- 
High  School 
LitOeRock  CoUege. 

Lonoke— High  School 

Malvern— High  School. 

Marianna— High  School 

Mena— High  SchooL 

MonticeUo- 
High  School. 
State  Agricultural  School 

Moro— High  School. 

Morrilton-High  School. 

Mountain  Home— Normal  Training  High  SchooL 

NashviUe-High  School. 

Newport— High  School. 

Paragould- High  School. 

Pea  Ridge— J/(Monfc  Ooflef7tf. 

PigRott— High  School. 

Pine  Bluff— Normal  Training  High  SchooL 

Pocahontas— High  School. 

Portland— High  School. 

I»re3Cott-High  School. 

Rector— High  School. 

Rogers— High  SchooL 

RusseUvOle— High  School. 

Searcy— High  SchooL 

Siloam  Springs— High  School. 

Springdale— High  School. 

Stamps— High  School. 

Stephens— High  School. 

Stuttgart- 
High  School. 
Training  School, 

Texarkana— Normal  Tralnfaig  High  School 

Van  Buren— High  School. 

Waldron— High  School. 

Walnut  Ridge-High  School 

Warren— High  School. 

Wynn»-High  SchooL 
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ACCREDITED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  California  for  the  year  1914-15. 

Units. 

Admission  reqnirenients 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English 2 

Mathematics 2 

History  and  civics I 

Scienoe 1 

FOTeici  languages 2 

Addiu^oal  foreign  language,  scimice,  or  mathsmatics  (or  combinations  of  these  sub* 

2 

6 


jects). 
lleotfves.. 


El 


Alameda— High  School. 
Alhambra— City  High  School. 
Alpaugh— High  School. 
Alturas— Modoc  County  High  School. 
Anaheim— Union  High  School. 
Antioch— Riverview  Union  High  School. 
Areata— Union  High  SchooL 
Arroyo  Grande— Union  High  SchooL 
Auburn— Placer  County  High  School. 
Axusa— Citrus  Union  High  School. 
Bakersfleld— Kern  County  High  School. 
Banning— Union  High  SchooL 
Beaumont^High  SchooL 
Belmont— BeZmon/  School. 
Benicia— High  School. 
Berkeley- 
Hi^  SchooL 

A-to-Zed  School. 

Boone's  UiUversUy  School. 

Miss  Head's  School. 

Prepardtory  School. 

The  Randolph  School. 

WeOeskf  School. 
Bishop— Union  High  School. 
Bostonia— El  Cajon  Valley  Union  High  School. 
Brawley— Union  High  SchooL 
Brentwood— Liberty  Unfon  High  School. 
Burlfaigame— S^  Matthew's  School. 
Burbank— Union  High  School. 
Calexico— Union  High  SchooL 
Calistoga- Jobit  Union  High  SchooL 
Campbell— Union  High  SchooL 
CedarvUle— Surprise  Valley  Union  High  School. 
CenterviUe— Union  High  SchooL 
Ceres-High  School. 
Chioo— High  SchooL 
CWno— High  SchooL 
Claremont— High  SchooL 
Cloverdale— Union  High  SchooL 
Clovis— Union  High  SchooL 
CooUnga— Union  High  SchooL 
College  City— Pierce  Joint  Union  High  SchooL 
Colton— High  SchooL 
Colusfr-High  SchooL 
Compton— Union  High  SchooL 
Concord- Mount  Diablo  Union  High  SchooL 
Corcoran— Union  High  SchooL 
Coming— Union  High  SchooL 
Corona— High  SchooL 
Covelo— Round  Valley  Union  High  School. 
Covina— Union  High  School. 
Crescent  City— Del  Norte  County  High  SchooL 
Crockett— John  Swett  Union  Hi^  School. 
DanvHie— San  Ramon  Valley  Unfon  High  SchooL 
Delano— Joint  Unfon  High  SchooL 


Dinuba— Union  High  SchooL 

Dixon— Union  Hl^  SchooL 

Dos  Palos— Joint  Union  High  SchooL 

Downey— Los  Nietos  Union  High  SchooL 

El  Centro— Central  Union  High  School. 

Elk  Orove— Union  High  School. 

El  Monte— Union  High  SdiooL 

Elstnore— Union  High  School. 

Escondido— High  SchooL 

Esparto— Union  High  School. 

Etna  MOh^Etna  Unfc>n  High  SchooL 

Eureka— City  High  School. 

Exeter— Union  High  SchooL 

Fairfield— Armijo  Union  High  SobooL 

Fallbrook— Union  High  School. 

Femdale— Union  High  SchooL 

Fillmore— Unfon  Hi^  SchooL 

Fort  Bragg— Unfon  High  SchooL 

Fortune— High  SchooL 

Fowler-Unfon  High  SchooL 

Fresno— High  SchooL 

FuUerton— Union  High  SchooL 

Gait— Johit  Unfon  High  SchooL 

Gilroy— High  School. 

Glendale— Union  High  SchooL 

Gonsales— Union  High  SchooL 

Grass  Valley— High  School. 

Gridley— Union  High  School. 

Hanford— Union  High  School. 

Hasrward- Union  High  School. 

Healdsburg^High  SchooL 

Hemetr-Union  High  Sdiool. 

HoUister— San  Benito  County  High  School. 

Hollywood— /mmaculate  Heart  CoUege. 

Holtville— Union  High  School. 

H  ughson— High  School . 

Huntington  Beach— Union  Hi^  School. 

Hunthigtcm  Park— Union  High  School. 

Imperial— Imperial  Valley  Union  High  School. 

Inglewood— Union  High  School. 

lone— Union  High  School. 

Irwin— Hllmar  Union  High  Sdiool. 

Jackson— Joint  Union  High  Soho(rf. 

Julian— Cuyamaca  High  School. 

Kerman— Unl<m  High  School. 

King  City— Monterey  County  High  School. 

Ktngsburg-nJoint  Union  High  School. 

La  liA]ar-Bishop*s  School. 

Lakeport— Clear  Lake  Union  High  School. 

Laton-^oint  Union  High  SchooL 

La  Grand-^oint  Union  High  Sc^iool. 

Lemoore— Union  High  School.  ^ 

Lhiooln— Union  High  School. 

Lindsay— High  School. 

Livennore— Unkm  High  Bcihool. 
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Lodi-UDion  High  School. 
Lompoo— Union  High  School. 
Long  Beach— Polytedmio  High  SchooL 
Locdsbtirg— 

BoDlte  Union  High  SchooL 

Palmen  Oottege,  AoadefiUe  DepttrtmenL  ■ 
LoeAngeles— 

QUhedralHigli  School  for  GirU. 

CuTiMoek  Aoaiemf. 

Oardena  Agricultural  High  School. 

<HrW  OMegiaU  School, 

Bsnard  School. 

Hi^Sdiool. 

Hollywood  High  SchooL 

Linoofai  High  School. 

Manual  Arts  High  SchooL 

Marlborough  School. 

Polyteehnio  High  School. 

SaHU  Marft  Academg. 

San  Pedro  High  School. 

WeiOfike  School  fin  GirU. 
Los  BanoB—West  Side  Union  High  School. 
Lc8  Oatoa—High  School. 

LoyaltoD— Sierra  Valley  Joint  Union  Hi£^  SchooL 
Madera— Union  High  School. 
Martinet— Alhambia  Union  High  School. 
MarysYille-High  School. 
Maxwett-Union  High  School. 
Mendodno— Mendocino  County  High  School. 
Merced— County  High  School. 
Mill  Valley- Tamalpais  Union  High  Sdiod. 
Modesto— High  SchooL 
Mcnroyia— City  High  School. 
Montebello— High  SchooL 
Monterey— County  High  School. 
Morgan  HUl— Live  Oak  Union  Hi£^  Sdiool. 
Mountain  View— High  SchooL 
Nfl^M— High  SchooL 
National  City— High  School. 
Needles— District  High  School. 
Nevada  City— Hi^  School. 
Newman— Orestimba  Union  High  School. 
Nordhoff— Union  High  School. 
Norwalk— Excelsior  Union  High  School. 
Oakdale— Union  High  School. 
Oakland- 
High  SchooL 

OoOege  of  the  Holf  mma  High  School. 

Horton  SchooL 

John  C.  Freemont  High  SchooL 

Merriman  School. 

Ooeansid&-Carl8bad  Union  High  School. 

Technical  High  School. 
Oleander— Washington  Union  High  School. 
.  Ontario— Chaffey  Union  High  School. 
Orange— Union  High  SchooL 
Orland-Joint  Union  High  School. 
Orosi— Union  High  School. 
OrovHIe— Union  High  School. 
Oznard— Union  High  School. 
Pacific  Beach— San  DUgo  Armgand  Navg  Aeaiemg. 
Pacific  Orove— High  Sdiool. 
Palo  Alto- 
High  School. 

OuttUeJa  School, 

ManmnUa  Hall, 

MUa  Harker*8  Schod, 

45730^—16 2 


Pasadenfr— 

HighSdiod. 

OrUm  School, 
Paso  Robles— High  School. 
Patterson— Union  High  SchooL 
Perris— Union  High  Sdiool. 
Petalum^— High  Sdiool. 

Piedmont— AfiM  itoiifofii  and  Mli8  Bridget'  SchooL 
Plaoerville— El  Dorado  County  High  School. 
Point  Arena— Union  High  SchooL 
Pomona— High  School. 
Portervllle— Union  High  School. 
Princeton— Joint  Union  High  SchooL 
Qulncy— Plumas  County  High  SchooL 
Ramona— Union  High  School. 
Red  Bluil- UnkmHigh  SchooL 
Reddhig— Shasta  County  Hl^  SchooL 
Redlands— High  SchooL 

Redondo— Union  High  School.  ' 

Redwood  City— Sequoia  Union  High  School. 
Reedley-nJoint  Union  High  School. 
Richmond— Union  High  SchooL 
Rio  Vista-^oint  Union  High  Sduxd 
R^Km— Union  High  School. 
Riverside- 
Girls' High  SchooL 

Polytechnic  High  SchooL 
Roseville— Union  High  Sdiool. 
Sacramento— High  Sdiool.  r 

St.  Helena— Union  High  School. 
SaUnas-High  Sdiool. 

San  Andreas-Calaveras  County  High  SchooL 
San  Bernardino— High  SdiooL 
San  Diego- 

Bi$hop*a  School, 

High  School. 
San  Fernando— Union  High  SchooL 
San  Frandsoo— 

Mitt  Burket*  School. 

CbUfonHa  School  of  Mechanical  ArU. 

Cogtwell  PnHgUehnkol  College. 

Drew't  Coaching  School. 

Girls'  High  SchooL 

High  Sdiool  of  Commeroe. 

Hamlin  School, 

High  School  of  Notre  Dame. 

Lowell  High  SdiooL 

Mission  High  SdiooL 

Polytechnic  High  SdiooL 

Potter  School.    . 

St,  Rote  Academg. 

Star  of  the  Sea  SchooL 

Trinitg  SchooL 

Univeriitg  School, 
Sangei^Union  High  Sdiool. 
San  Jadnto— High  SchooL 
San  Jose— 

OaUege  of  Notre  Dame. 

CdOege  Park  Aeademg. 

High  SchooL 

Notre  Dame  High  School, 

Wathbum  School. 
San  Luis  Obispo— High  School. 
San  Mateo-Union  High  SchooL 
SanRafoel— 

Dominican  College. 

High  Sdiool. 
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ACCREDITED  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS. 


San  Rafael—Continued. 

HUckeock  MUUarf  Academf. 

Mount  Tamalpait  MiUtary  Academy. 
Santa  Ana— High  School. 
Santa  Barbara— 

OirW8eko<A. 

High  Sdiool. 
Santa  Clan^HIgh  School. 
Santa  Crux— High  School. 
Santa  Maria— Union  High  School. 
Santa  Monica— High  School. 
Santa  Paula— Union  High  School. 
Santa  Roaa— 

High  School. 

XJrmMni  ColUffe. 
Santa  Ynes— SanU  Ynei   Valley   Union 

School. 
Sebastopol— Analy  Union  High  School. 
Sclm»-Union  High  School. 
Shorb— BoflMma  Convent  tiftke  Bolf  Namet. 
Sonoma— Valley  Union  High  School. 
Sonora— Tuolumne  County  High  School. 
South  Paaadena— High  School. 
Stockton- 
High  School. 

SL  Apua*  Ataiemf. 


High 


Suaanville— Lassen  County  High  School. 

Sutter— Union  High  School. 

Sutter  Creek— Amador  County  High  SdbfxiL 

Tracy— West  Side  Union  High  SchooT. 

Truokee-Meadow  Lake  Union  High  ScbooL 

Tulare— High  S<^iool. 

Tuolumne— Siinunervllle  Union  High  SchooL 

Turlocfe-^Union  High  School. 

Ukiah— Mendocino  County  High  School. 

Vaoavill»-Union  High  School. 

Vallcjo— High  School. 

Van  Nuys-Hlgh  School. 

Venice— Union  Polyteohnio  High  School. 

Ventura— Union  High  School. 

Visalift-Hlgh  SchooL 

WatsonviUe— High  School. 

WeaverviUe— Trinity  County  High  SchooL 

Whittier-Union  High  School. 

Williams-Union  High  School. 

Wniits-Unlon  High  Sdiool. 

Willows— Glenn  County  High  School. 

Winters— Joint  Union  High  School. 

Woodland— High  School. 

YrekB-Siskiyou  County  H%h  SoIkmL 


COLORADO. 

Aocrodited  by  the  University  of  Cokvado  for  the  year  1915-16. 


Unite. 
.    15 


imiBskmreqi 

Prescribed  units: 

Enriish 3 

Mathematics 3 

Foreign  language 4 

History 2 

Science 3 

Electives 2 


Alamoea— High  SchooL 

Arvada— High  School. 

Aspen— High  School. 

Berthoud— High  School. 

Boulder— State  Preparatory  SchooL 

Breckenridge— High  School. 

Brighton— High  School. 

Brush— Union  High  School. 

Canon  City- 
High  School. 
South  Canon  City  High  School. 

Castle  Rock— Douglas  County  High  School. 

Central  City— Union  High  School. 

Cheyenne  Wells— Cheyenne  County  High  School. 

Colorado  City— High  School. 

Colorado  Springs— High  School. 

Cripple  Creek— High  School. 

Debeque— High  School. 

Delta-High  School. 

Denver- 
East  Side  High  School. 
Manual  Trainhig  High  SchooL 
North  Side  High  SchooL 
South  Side  High  School. 
West  Side  High  School. 
MiM  WakoWBaehool, 

Durango— High  School. 

Eaton— High  School. 

Florence— High  School. 

Fort  CoUfna-High  School. 


Fort  Morgan— High  SohooL 

Fowler— High  School. 

Fruita— Union  High  School. 

Georgetown— High  SchooL 

Glenwood  Springs— Garfield  County  Hi^  ScbooL 

Golden— Hi^  School. 

Grand  Junctloa— High  School. 

Greeley— High  SchooL 

Gunnbon— Gunnison  County  High  SchooL 

HoUy— Unkm  High  School. 

Holyoke-Phfllips  County  High  School. 

Idaho  Springs— High  School. 

JiUesburg— Sedgwick  County  High  SohooL 

Lafayette— High  School. 

La  Junta— Otero  County  High  SchooL 

Lamar— UnitMi  High  School. 

Las  Animas— Bent  County  High  SchooL 

Lead  viU»-High  SchooL 

LitUeton— High  School. 

Longmont— High  SchooL 

LouisviU»-High  School. 

Lovdand— High  SchooL 

Manitou— High  School. 

Meeker-Rio  Blanco  High  SahocO. 

Monte  Vistfr-High  SchooL 

Montrose— Montrose  County  High  SohooL 

Ouray— Ouray  County  High  SohooL 

Palisades- 
Mount  Lincoln  High  SohooL 
Palisade  High  SohooL 
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Paoola-HJgfa  School. 
Pueblo— 

CeDtflonkl  High  Bohod  (Dist.  No.  1). 

Central  High  School  (Dist.  No.  20). 
Bifle-UiiioQ  High  School. 
Rocky  Ford— High  School. 
SagoMhe-Saguache  Ckxmty  High  School. 
Sattda-Higfa  School. 
SflTcrton— High  SchooL 


Sterling— Logan  County  High  School. 

Telluride— High  School. 

Trinidad— High  Schod.- 

Victor— High  School. 

Walsenburg- Huerfano  County  High  School. 

Wheat  Ridge-High  School. 

Windsor— High  School. 

Wray— Yuma  County  High  School. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Schools  approved  by  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education,  January  1, 1916. 

Requlniiients  for  approval:  Satisfactory  building  equipment  and  health  provisions;  well-adjusted  course 
of  study;  a  teaching  staff  well  qualified  in  respect  of  an  education,  and  ability  to  teach;  instruction  on  the 
higtuwrfinfti  plane;  adequate  wages  and  upkeep;  adaptation  to  community  interests. 


Aosooia— High  School. 

Branford— High  School. 

Bridgeport— High  SchooL 

Bristol— High  School. 

Ctttral  Village— Plainfleld  High  School. 

CaMBter^High  School. 

Qintoii— itfbrfa*  School, 

Colchester— Bacon  Academy. 

ConiDsville— Hic^  School. 

Danbury— Hi^  School. 

Danieison— Killingly  High  School. 

Derby— High  School. 

Pmliam— High  School. 

Deep  River— Saybrook  High  SchooL 

East  Hartford— High  School. 

Bswx— Hi^  SchooL 

Glastoobory- High  SchooL 

Qceenwichr-High  SchodL 

OuiUord— Hic^  SobooL 

Hartford— High  SchooL 

Meridea-High  SchooL 

Middletown— High  SchooL 

Nangtttuck— Hi^  SchooL 

New  Britain— High  SchooL 

New  Havett-Hlgh  SchooL 

New  Landon— 

BuikeU9  SckooL 

Manual  Tmi^ing  and  IniuttrM  School 

WUUams  Memorial  IntlUHU, 
Neir  KOford— Higli  SchooL 
Norwalk— 

Junior  High  SchooL 

Senior  High  SchooL 


Norwich— FfM  Academy, 

Portland— High  School. 

Putnam— High  School. 

North  Stonington—  Wheder  SchooL 

Ridgefield— High  School. 

Seymour— High  School. 

Shelton— High  School. 

Simsbury— High  School. 

Southington— Lewis  High  School. 

South  Manchester— High  School. 

Stafford  Springs— Stafford  High  SchooL 

Stamford— High  School. 

Stonington— High  School. 

Stratford— High  School. 

Suffield— High  School. 

Terry  ville— High  School. 

Thomaston— High  School. 

Thompsonville— Enfield  Public  High  SchooL 

Torrington— High  School. 

Unionville— High  School. 

Vernon— Rockville  High  School. 

Waterbury— High  School. 

Watortown- High  School. 

West  Hartford— High  School. 

West  Haven— High  School. 

Westport— High  School. 

Wethersfield— High  School. 

WUlimantic— Windam  High  School. 

Windsor— High  School. 

Windsor  Locks— High  School. 

Winsted— Gif6«r<  School. 

Woodbury— High  School. 

Woodstock— High  School. 


DELAWARE. 


Fixst^rade  high  schools  reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Delaware,  for  the  year  1915-16. 
C^mden-Wyoming-Caesar  Rodney  Consolidated     *'       '  «-    . 

School  No.  L 
Georgetown— High  SchooL 
Laurel— High  School. 


Lewes— Hi^  SchooL 
Milford— High  SchooL 


Newark— High  School. 
New  CasUe— High  School. 
Seaford— High  School. 
Smyrna— High  School. 
Wilmington— High  SchooL 
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ACCREDITED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


Schools  Aocredited  by  Delaware  College,  Deoember,  1916. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements ^ 14) 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 2) 

History 1 

Modem  language 1 

Latin 4 

Electives S 


Doyer^WUmington  Cbnference  Aeadtmf. 

Georgetown— High  School. 

Laurel— High  School. 

Lewes— High  School. 

MOford— High  School. 

New  Castle-High  SchooL 


Seaford— Hi^  SchooL 
Smyrna- High  School. 
Wilmington— 

Friends' SdMoL' 

High  School. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Secondary  schools  which  have  definite  and  formal  accredited  relations  with  outside  universities  equira- 
lent  to  those  of  accredited  schoob  in  the  States. 


Washington- 
Armstrong    Manual    Training    High  School 

(colored). 
Central  High  School. 
Eastern  High  School. 
Emermm  ItutUtUe, 
Friendf  Select  School, 


Washington  (continaed)— 
Madeira  School  for  Oirls, 
M  Street  High  School  (colored). 
McKinley  Manual  Training  High  School. 
Natkmal  Cathedral  School  for  Bop$. 
NatioruU  Cathedral  School  for  OirU, 
Western  High  School. 


FLORIDA. 


Schools  approve^  by  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Education  and  aocredited  by  the  University  of  Florldm 

December,  1915. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements i  Itt 

Prescribed  units: 

English ; 3 

Mathematics 3 

History 1 

Science 1 

Latin 2 

Electives 6 


Arcadii^— Higih  School. 
Bartow— Higih  School. 
Bradentown— High  School. 
BrooksviU»-High  School. 
Clearwater— High  School. 
Dade  City— High  School. 
Daytooa— High  School. 
DeFuniak  Springs— High  School. 
-  Dunnell(»i — High  School. 
Eustis— Higih  School. 
Fort  Lauderdale— High  School. 
Fort  Meade-High  School. 
Fort  Myers— High  School. 
Fdrt  Pierce— High  School. 
Gainesville— High  School. 
Jacksonville— High  School. 
Key  West— High  School. 
Kissimmee— High  School. 
Lake  Butler— High  School. 
Lake  City— High  School. 
Largo— High  School. 
Lakeland— High  School. 
Leesburg— High  School. 
Live  Oak— High  School. 
MadiBon— High  School. 


Marlannar-Hlgfa  School. 
Miami— High  School. 
Mulberry— High  School. 
New  Smyrna— High  SchooL 
Ocala— High  School. 
Orlando— High  School. 
Palatka-High  School. 
Pahnetto— High  School. 
Pensacola— High  School. 
Plant  City— High  School. 
Punta  Gorda— High  School. 
Quinoy— Gadsden  County  High  ScbooL 
St.  Augustine-High  SchooL 
St.  Cloud-High  School. 
St.  Petersburg— High  School. 
Sanford— High  School. 
Sarasota— High  School. 
Seabreeze— High  School. 
Starke— High  School. 
Tallahassee— High  School. 
Tampa— High  School. 
Tarpon  Springs— High  School. 
Wauchula— High  School. 
West  Palm  Beach— High  SchooL 
Zephyrhills— High  School. 
1  Equal  to  14^  standard  units. 
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GEORGU. 


GROUP  I. 


Schools  '*  fully  accredited "  by  the  UnlTersity  of  Georgia,  1916-16.    Graduation  on  15  to  16  accepted  units. 


Admission  requirements. . , 
Prescribed  units: 

English 

Mathematics 

History 

Foreign  languages. . 
Electlves 


Units. 
....  14 


Albany— Hig^  School. 

Americns— High  Bchool. 

Athens— High  BcfaooL 

Atlanta- 
Boys'  High  SdiooL 
Girls'  High  School. 
Miaritt  CoOege, 
Peaeoek^B  School. 
Technological  High  School. 
WoMhifigtoh  Seminarif. 
Wbodherrp  School, 

Augusta- 
Richmond  Academy. 
St.  Jouph'i  Academy. 
SummerviUe  Academy. 
Tubman  High  School. 

Bainbridge— High  School. 

Bamesville— Gordon  Institute. 

Boston— High  School. 

Brunswick— Glynn  Academy. 

Cartersvllla-High  School. 

Cedartown— High  School. 

College  Tark— Georgia  MUUary  Academy. 

Columbus— High  School. 

Commerce   High  School. 

Cordele-High  School. 

Daltoo— High  School. 

Bemorest— PittfmofK  Aeodemy, 

Dublin— High  School. 

Elberton— High  School. 

Fitxgerald— High  School. 

Fort  Valley— High  School 


3 
3 


Gaine6villa-B<Mr«id0  MUUary  Academy. 
Greensboro— High  School. 
Griffin— High  School. 
Jackson— High  School. 
La  Grange— 

CoOeye  Academff. 

High  School. 
Locust  QTOve—IfutUute. 
Macon— Lanier  High  School. 
Madison-High  School. 
Marietta-High  School. 
UoRtud— South  Oeoryia  CoOege. 
MUledgeville— (7eor^  Military  Cmeye. 
Moultrie-High  School. 
Mount  Berry—  The  Berry  School/or  Boys. 
Newnan— High  School. 
Quitman— High  School. 
Rome— 

DarUingUm  Academy. 

High  School. 
Savannah — 

Benedkiifu  CdUege. 

Chatham  Academy. 

Pape  School. 
Thomaston— R.  B.  Lee  Institute. 
ThomasvUle— High  School. 
Tifton— High  School. 
Tooooa— High  School. 
Valdosta-High  School. 
Washington— High  SchooL 
Waycross— High  Sdiool. 
West  Point-High  School. 


GROUP  n. 
Graduation  on  14  accepted  units. 


Ashlmm— High  ScbooL 

Auburn—  Chriatian  A  cademy. 

Bazley— High  School. 

Blaekshear— Pim«  ColUgiaU  IrutUuU, 

Blakely— High  School. 

Bowdon— High  School. 

Bowman— Oi&Mm-if«rcer  InttihUe, 

Bnena  Vista— High  School. 

Camilla— High  School. 

Canton— High  School. 

Carrollton— High  Sdiool. 

Cave  Spring— iZnim  Academy. 

Cochran— High  School. 

Columbus— Secondary  Industrial  School. 

Dawson— High  SchooL 

Decatur— High  School. 

Eastman— High  SchooL 

Forsyth— High  SchooL 

GainesvOlfr— High  SchooL 

Graymont— High  SchooL 


Hartwell-Hlgh  SchooL 
Hepslbah— High  SchooL 
Jonesboro— High  SchooL 
Lawrenoeyille— High  SchooL 
McDonoogh— High  School. 
Monroe— High  School. 
Montesnma— High  SchooL 
Mount  Vemon—Brewer-Parker  InttituU. 
Norman  Ptxlt—IiutUute. 
Pavo— High  School. 
SandersvUle— Hi^  SchooL 
Sparks— CMIe^ioie  Institute. 
Sparta-High  SchooL 
Tallapoosa— High  School. 
TennHle— High  School. 
Thomson— High  SchooL 
Vidalla-High  SchooL 
Warren— High  SchooL 
Wrens— High  School. 
Winder— High  SchooL 
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IDAHO. 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  Idaho,  April,  1916. 


Admission  requirements 

Prescribed  units: 

EneUah 

Mauiematlcs 

Forelm  language  (one) 

Sociarsclttioe,  including  history . 

Natural  soienoe 

Eiectives 


tJnIta. 
16 


Albion— State  Normal  School. 

American  Falls— High  SohooL 

Bellevufr— High  School 

Blackfoot— High  School. 

Boise— 

.     High  School. 

8t.  Margaret^a  Aeademf, 

St.  Tnaa*»  Academf. 
Bonners  Ferry— High  School. 
Buhl— Hish  School. 
Burke— High  School. 
Burley— High  School. 
Caldwell— 

ColUge  of  Idaho,  Prepantorif  DepartnufU, 

High  School. 
Coeurd' Alene— 

Coeur  d*  AUne  College. 
Cottonwood— High  School. 
Council— High  School. 
Culdesao— High  School. 
Emmett— High  School. 
Filer-High  School. 
Fruitland— High  School. 
Genesee— High  Sdiool. 
Olenns  Ferry— High  School. 
Gooding— High  School. 
Grangeville— High  School, 
Halley— High  School. 
Idaho  Falls— High  SchooL 
Jerome— High  School. 
Kamiah— High  SchooL 
Knna— High  School. 
Lapwai— High  School. 
Lewiston — 

High  School. 

State  Normal  School. 
Malad— High  School. 
Meridian— High  School. 
Middleton— High  School. 
BOdvale— High  School. 
Montpelier-High  SchooL 


Moscow- 
High  School. 
Unvline  Acadgmf, 

Moontatn  Home— High  SohooL 

Mullan— High  School. 

Nampo— High  SohooL 

New  Plymouth— High  SohooL 

Nes  Perce— High  School. 

Oroflno— High  SohooL 

FariB-Fielding  Aeadmf, 

Parma— High  SchooL 

Payette— High  SchooL 

Plummer— High  SchooL 

Pocatello— 

Idaho  TechnloallDstltote. 
High  School. 

Post  Falls-High  School. 

Potlatch— High  SohooL 

Preston— Oneida  Stake  Aeademf. 

Rathdrum— Hi^  SchooL 

Reubens— High  School. 

Rexbur^— £<dtt  Aeademf, 

Richfield— High  School. 

Rigby— High  SchooL 

Rupert— High  School. 

St.  Anthooy— High  SchooL 

Salem  Sugar— High  School. 

Sahnon— High  SohooL 

Sandpolnt— High  SchooL 

Shoshone— High  School. 

Spirit  Lake— High  SchooL 

Star— High  School. 

Troy— High  SchooL 

Twin  Falls-High  SchooL 

Wallace-High  School. 

Wardner^High  Sohool. 

Welser— 

High  School. 

Idaho  liidiutHal  Institute, 

Wendell— High  SchooL 

Wlnebestei^Hlgh  SohooL 
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ILLINOIS. 


Accredited  by  the  University  ot  lUlnois,  March,  1918. 

*'The  following  high  schools,  having  all  the  prescribed  units  and  enough  others  lo  make  up  the  required 
total  0(15  units,  are  in  the  list  of  fully  accredited  schools. 

"  Not  all  these  scho(ds,  however,  ore  accredited  for  the  same  amount  of  work,  nor  all  for  the  same  subjects. 
A  student  presenting  a  certificate  from  any  one  of  these  schools  will  be  given  entrance  credit  for  all  the 
subjects  named  therein  for  which  the  said  school  is  spedfloally  accredited,  as  shown  in  the  certificate  of 
its  accredited  relation  issued  by  the  university.'' 

Units. 

Admission  requirements -* 15 

Prescribed  units— 

T^glteh V 3 

MatbemaUcs 2 

Sdenoe I 

For  courses  in  literature  and  arts  In  the  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sdencee— 

Foreign  language '. 2 

Electives 7 


Abingdon— High  School. 

Albion- 
High  School. 
Sontkem  OotlegkUe  Inatimu. 

Aledo- 

Dmry  Academf, 
High  School. 

Altamont— High  School. 

Alton- 
High  School. 
Western  ARUtarf  Academff, 

Amboy— High  School. 

Anna- 
High  School. 
Union  Aeademf. 

Areola— High  School  (Town^p). 

Arlington  Heights— High  School. 

Armington— Hi^  School  (Township). 

Arthur— Hi^  School. 

Ashland— High  School. 

Ashton— High  School. 

Assumption— High  School  (Township). 

Astoria— High  School. 

Atlanta— High  SchooL 

Atwood— High  School. 

Augusta— High  School. 

Aurora- 
East  High  School. 
Jenningt  Seminarp, 
West  High  School. 

Avon- High  School. 

Barrington— High  School. 

Barry- High  School. 

Batavia— High  School. 

Beardstown— High  School. 

BeUevIll»-High  School. 

Bellflower— High  School  (Township). 

Belvidere-High  School. 

Bement— High  School. 

BentoD— High  School  (Township). 

Biggsville— High  School  (Town^iip). 

Bismarck— High  School  (Township). 

BloomingtoD— 
High  School. 
8L  MarftHigkSekool, 

Bhie  Island— High  School  (Township). 

Bowen— High  School. 

Bradford— High  School. 

Bridgeport— High  Sohool  (Township). 

Boda-High  SohooL 


Bnshnell— High  School. 
Byron— High  Sohool. 
Cairo- 
High  School. 

Summer  High  Sohool. 
Cambridge— High  School. 
Camp  Point— High  School. 
C^ton— High  School. 
Garbondale— Southern  Illinois  Normal  University 

High  School. 
CorlinvlUe-High  School. 
Carlyle-High  School. 
CsTml— High  Sohool  (Township). 
Carrollton— High  School. 
Cartervnie-High  School. 
Carthage— 

Onrthage  Ooilege  Aeademf, 

High  School. 
Casey— High  School. 
Centralia— High  School  (Townsh^)). 
Champaign- High  School. 
Charleston— High  Sdiool. 
Chatham— High  SohooL 
Chatsworth-High  ScbooL 
Chenoa— High  Sohool. 
Chester— High  School. 
Chicago- 
Austin  High  School. 

Bowen  High  SchooL 

Calumet  High  SohooL 

Carl  Schurt  High  Sohool. 

Chicago  Latin  SckooL 

R.  T.  Chine  Technical  High  SohooL 

Englewood  High  School. 

Fenger  High  Sohool. 

Frandt  W.  Parker  Sdtool. 

Harrison  Technical  High  Sotuol. 

Harvard  S^ool. 

Hyde  Park  High  SohooL 

Kenwood  InHiMe, 

Lake  View  High  SohooL 

Lane  Technical  High  SohooL 

Loffola  Aeademf . 

Lucy  Flower  Technical  High  School. 

MoKinley  High  School. 

Marshall  High  School. 

Medm  High  Sohool. 

Morgan  Park  Aeademf, 

Morgan  Park  High  Sohool. 

J9orih  Park  OMege  Aeademf. 
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Chieaga-Contlnaed. 

Parker  High  School. 

St.  Iffimihu  Aeademp, 

fienn  High  SohooL 

atamU  Sdiool  for  Girl». 

TildanHighSobool. 

Tutoy  High  School. 

R.  A.  Walker  High  School. 

WendeU  PhlUips  High  School. 

Univenit^  High  Sdiool. 
Chicago  Height»-High  School  (Township). 
ChiUioothe-High  School  (Townsh^). 
Chrisman— High  School  (Township). 
Cicero— High  School  (J.  S.  Morton  Township). 
Clayton— High  School, 
ainton— High  School. 
Colfax— High  School. 
ColUnsville-High  School  (Township). 
Ctystal  Lake-High  School. 
Dallas  City— High  School. 
Danvilla— High  School. 
Decatur- High  School' 
De  Kalb— High  School  (Township). 
Delavan— High  School. 
Des  PUUnes— High  School  (Maine  Township). 
Divemon— High  School  (Township). 
Dijcon— 

High  School. 

North  Dixon  High  School. 
Downers  Grove— High  School. 
Dundee— High  School. 
Duquoin— High  School  (Townsh^). 
Dwight— High  School. 
EarlvOle— High  School. 
East  Mollne— High  School  (Townsh4;». 
East  St.  Louis— High  School. 
Edwardsrille— High  School. 
Effingham— High  School. 
Eldorado— High  School  (Townsh^). 
Elgfai- 

Elgin  Aeademif. 

High  School. 
Elizaheth— High  School. 
Elmhurst— 

Evangelical  Proteminar. 

High  School. 
Elmwood— High  8cho(d. 
El  Paso-High  School. 
Equality— High  School  (Townsh^). 
Eureka— 

College  Preparatorg  School. 

High  School. 
Evanston— 

Bvantton  Acadcmg, 

High  School  (Township). 
Fairhury— High  School. 
Farmer  City— High  School  (Townsh^). 
Farmington— High  School. 
Fisher— High  School. 
Fkira— High  School  (Township). 
Forrest— High  School. 
Freeport— High  School. 
Fulton— High  School. 
Galena— High  School. 
Galesburg- High  School. 
Galva— High  School. 
Geoeseo— 

Oeneseo  CollegiaU  JnaiUuU. 

High  School  (Township). 


qenera— High  School. 

Genoa— High  School. 

Georgetown— High  School  (Township). 

Gibson  City— High  School  (Townsh^). 

GUman— High  School. 

Godfirey— ifoirftetto  Seminarg. 

(Jranite  aty— High  School. 

GrayvOle-High  School. 

Greenfield- High  School. 

Greenup— High  School. 

Green  Valley- High  SchooL 

Greenview- High  School. 

Greenville— High  School. 

GriggsvQle— High  School. 

Hamilton— High  SchooL 

Harrisburg— High  School  (Townsh^). 

Harvard— High  School. 

Harvey— High  School  (Township). 

Havana— High  School. 

Hebron— High  School. 

Henry— High  School. 

Henin— High  School  (Township). 

Her^her— High  School  (Township). 

Heyworth— High  School. 

Highland— High  School. 

Highland  Park— High  School  (Townsh^). 

HUlsboro-High  School. 

Hfaickley— High  School. 

Hindsboro— Union  High  School. 

Hinsdale— High  School  (Township). 

Homer— High  School. 

Hoo];>e8ton— High  School. 

Hume— High  School. 

HutsonvOle— High  School  (Townsb^). 

Illiopolis— High  School. 

Industry— High  School  (To^nish^). 

Jacksonville— 

Academg  of  the  TllinoU  Woman's  CoOcge, 

High  School. 

Rotitt  College  Academg. 

Whipple  Academg. 
Jerseyville— High  School. 
Johnson  City— High  School. 
Joliet— High  School  (Township). 
Kankakee— High  School. 
Kansas— High  School. 
Kelthsburg— High  SchooL 
Kenilworth— High  School  (Townsh^). 
Kewanee— High  School. 
Kinmnndy— High  SchooL 
KnoxvUle— High  School. 
[KnoxvUle]— 5<.  AJJbans  School. 
Laoon— UxLion  High  School. 
La  Grange— High  School  (Township). 
La  Harpe— High  School. 
Lake  Forest— 

Feng  Hall. 

Lake  Forrett  Academg. 
Lanark— High  SchooL 
La  Salle— High  School  (Township) 
LawrencevUle— High  Sdiool  (Township). 
Lena— High  SchooL 
LoRoy— High  School. 
Lewistown— High  Sdiool. 
Lexington— High  School. 
Libertyville-Hlgh  School. 
I^inoohi- High  School. 
Litdifield— High  School. 
Lockport— Hi^  School  (Township). 
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Loda-HJgh  Scbool. 
LovingtoDr-High  Scbool  (Township). 
McHenry— High  SofaooL 
McLian— High  School. 
McLeansboro— High  School. 
McNabb— John  Swaney  High  School. 
Ifiaooml^— 

HighScbooL 
.  WesUm  Illinois  State  Normal  Acadony. 
Madison-Hi^  School. 
liagnoli»~Hi^  School. 
Mansfield— High  SchooL 
Manteno— High  SchooL 
Marengo— Hi^  School. 
Marion— High  SdKMl  (Township). 
Mariss»— Hi^  School  (Township). 
Maroa-Higfa  School. 
Mar8eiUe»-High  SchooL 
Mardiall— High  School  (Township). 
Martlnsville-Higb  SchooL 
Mason  City— High  SchooL 
Mattoon-High  SdiooL 
Maywood— High  School  (Township). 
Mason— High  School  (Township). 
Mendon— Hi{^  SchooL 
Mendote-High  School. 
Metropolis-High  SchooL 
MUfoid— High  School  (Township). 
Mhionk— High  SchooL 
MoUne-High  SchooL 
MomcDoe— High  SchooL 
Mbnmonth— High  SdiooL 
Monticdlo-Hi^  School. 
Morris-High  School. 
Morrison— High  SdK)oL 
MorrisonTille— High  SchooL 
Morton— High  School  (Township). 
Mound  City- High  School. 
Mount  Carmel— Hi(^  SchooL 
Moont  Carroll— 

Fnimu9  SkHner  School. 

Hi^  SchooL 
Mount  Morris— 

CoOege  Aeadintf. 

High  SchooL 
Mount  Polaskl— High  School  (Township). 
Mount  Sterling— Hi^  SchooL 
Mount  Vernon— High  Scbool  (Township). 
Murpbysboro— High  School  (Township). 
Niq;>erville— 

HighScbooL 

lHortkwesUm  CoOegt  Academy, 
Nashville-Hi^  SchooL 
Neog»-Hi^  School  (Township). 
Newman— High  Scbool  (Township). 
Newton— High  SchooL 
NokomiB— High  School. 
Nonnal—   . 

High  School. 

NonMl  Univertiif  High  School, 
Oak  Park— Hig^  School  (Township). 
Oblong— High  School  (Township). 
Odell-Hifi^  SdKMl. 
Olney— Hig^  SchooL 
Onarga— 

Qnnd  PmMe  Seminary, 
'  High  School. 
Oregon—High  SchooL 


Ottawa— High  School  (Township). 
Falatin»-High  SchooL 
Palestine— High  SchooL 
Pana— High  School  (Township). 
Paris— High  SchooL 
Pawnee— High  School  (Township). 
Paw  Paw— High  Scbool. 
Pazton— High  School. 
PeUn-Hi^  School. 
Peoria— 

Academy  of  Ow  Lady,  . 

Averyville  High  SchooL 

Braiey  Polytechnic  InstUuU. 

Central  High  School. 

Manual  Training  High  School. 
Peotone— High  SchooL 
Petersburg— High  Scbool. 
Pittsfleld— High  School. 
Piano— High  School. 
Polo— High  SchooL 
Pontlao— His^  School  (Township). 
Prhioeton— High  Schoof  (Township). 
Princeville— High  School. 
Propbetstown— High  SchooL 
Quinoy— 

High  SdiooL 

St,  Mary*9  Academy, 
Rantoul— High  School. 
Raymond— High  School. 
Richmond— High  SchooL 
RidgeliEain— High  School  (Township). 
Riverside— High  Scbool  (Township). 
Robbison— High  Scbool  (Township). 
RodbeUe— Hi(^  SchooL 
Rock  Fans-High  School. 
RoOkfordr- 

HighScbooL 

Harlem  Consolidated  Scbool. 

St,  Thomas  School, 
Rock  Island— 

Avguttana  CcOege  Academy, 

Hi^  SchooL 

Vma  de  Chanua. 
RoUo— Consolidated  SdiooL 
Rood^use— High  SdiooL 
RoseviUe— High  School  (Township). 
Rossville— High  School. 
RushviUe— High  SchooL 
St.  Anne— High  SdiooL 
St.  Charke— High  SdiooL 
St.  Ehno-High  SdiooL 
Salem— High  SchooL 
Sandwidi— High  Scbool. 
Savamift— High  School  (Township). 
Saybrook— High  SdiooL 
Sheffield— Hi«^  School. 
Shdbyvllle— High  Scbool. 
Sheldon— High  SdiooL 
Slddl-High  School  (Township). 
Sparta— High  Sdiool  (Township). 
Springfield- 
High  SdiooL 

UreuUne  Academy. 
Spring  Valley— Hall  Township  High  SdiooJ. 
Stanford— High  School. 
Staunton- High  Scbool. 
Sterlbig— High  Sdiool  (Township). 
Stoddand— High  School  (Township). 
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Stockton— High  Sdiool. 

Stonington— High  School. 

Streator— High  School  (Township). 

Stronghurat— High  School. 

Sullivan— High  School. 

Sycamore— High  School. 

Taylorville— High  School  (Township). 

Tiskilwa— High  School  (Joint  Township). 

Tolono— High  School. 

Toluca— High  SchooL 

Toulon— High  School  (Township). 

Tuscola— High  SchooL 

Urbana— High  SchooL 

Vandalifr-High  SchooL 

Vermilion  Grove—  VermilUm  Aeademp. 

Vermont— High  SchooL 

Vienna— High  School  (Township). 

vaia  Grove— High  SchooL 

Virden— High  SchooL 

Virginia^High  SchooL 

Walnut^High  SchooL 


Warreo— Higli  School. 
Warsaw— High  School. 
Washburn— High  SchooL 
Washington— High  Sdiool. 
Waterloo— High  SchooL 
Watseka— High  SchooL 
Waukegan— High  School  (Township). 
Waverly— High  Sdiool  (Township). 
W  enona— High  SchooL 
West  Chicago-High  School. 
Westvllle— High  Sdiool  (Township). 
Wheaton— 

High  SchooL 

Whealcn  CoUege  Academy, 
White  Hall-High  SchooL 
Wilmington— High  SchooL 
Woodstock— High  School. 
Wood  River— High  SchooL 
Wyoming— High  SchooL 
Yorkville-High  SchooL 


Public  high  schools  (in  addition  to  thoee  above  accredited  by  the  University  of  niinois)  ''raoogniwd" 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Illinois. 

Requirements  for  recognition:  BaUdlng,  rooms,  library,  laboratories,  shops,  heating,  Hgtitfag^  ventilA- 
tion,  water  supply,  toilet  l^ilities  and  Janitor  service  adequate  for  size  of  school  and  what  it  undertakes  to 
^o;  school  year  of  not  less  than  36  weeks;  daily  recitations  in  all  subjects  for  which  full  credit  Is  allofwed; 
recitation  periods  40  minutes;  admission  to  the  first  year  on  graduation  from  the  eighth  grade;  graduatioa 
on  Id  units  of  real  high-school  work;  full  time  of  at  least  two  assistants  besides  the  principal  (or  superintend- 
ent) given  to  high-school  classes;  no  teacher  to  imdertake  more  than  seven  classes  daily;  eodi  pupU  to 
carry  four  studies  with  daily  recitations. 


Alexis— High  School. 

Alvin— High  School  (Township). 

Aroizvllle— High  SchooL 

Armstrong— High  School  (Township). 

Ashley— High  School  (Township). 

Benld— High  School  (Township). 

Blandinsvllle-High  School. 

Bunker  Hill— High  SchooL 

Catlin— Hifi^  SchooL 

Chapin— High  SchooL 

Cobden— High  School. 

Ckiffeen— High  School. 

CJolumbia^HIgh  SchooL 

Cuba— High  SchooL 

Fairfield— High  School. 

Farina— High  SchooL     , 

Flanagan— High  School. 

Fiionklin- High  School. 

Franklin  Grove— High  SchooL 

Gardner— High  School  (Township). 

Garrett— High  School. 

Gillespie-HIgh  SchooL 

Glrard— High  School  (Township). 

Golconda— High  SchooL 

Hampshiro— High  School. 

Harlem— High  School. 

Hull-High  School. 

Huntley— High  School. 

Ipava— High  SchooL 

Jonesboro— High  School. 

Kewanee— Wethersfldd  High  School  (Township). 

Kirkwood— High  SchooL 

Lebanon— High  SchooL 

Lemont— High  School  (Township). 

Mackinaw— High  School  (Township). 

Hanllus— High  School  (Township). 

Mascoutah- High  SchooL 

Medora— High  School  (Township). 

Hehrin— High  School. 


Metamorap-Hi^  School  (Township). 

Mmedgeville-HIgh  School. 

Minier— Hi^  School. 

Mounds— High  School  (Township). 

Mount  Olive— High  SchooL 

Moweaqua^Hlgh  School. 

MurrayvUle— High  School. 

Oakland— High  School  (Township). 

O'FaUon— High  School. 

Orion— High  School. 

Palmyra— High  SchooL 

PlnckneyviUe— Hl^  School. 

Piper  City— High  School. 

Plalnfleld— High  School. 

Pleasant  Hitt-High  School. 

Plymouth— High  School. 

Potomac— High  School. 

Ramsey— High  School. 

Roanoke— High  School  (Township). 

Rutland— High  School. 

Shabboni^— High  SchooL 

Sibley— nigh  School  (Township). 

Somonauk— High  School. 

Sorento— High  School. 

Spring  Valley— Hi^  School  (Township). 

Talhila— Hi^  SchooL 

Thebes— High  School  (Township). 

Tonica— High  SchooL 

Towanda— High  SchooL 

Tremont— High  SchooL 

Trenton— High  School. 

Versailles— High  School. 

Waterman— Hl^  School. 

Waynesvllle— High  School  (Township). 

Westfleld— HI^  School  (Township). 

WiUow  BUI— High  School  (Township). 

Winchester— High  SchooL 

Wyanet— High  SchooL 
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INDIANA. 

''Commlssiooed"  (approved)  by  the  State  department  of  public  Instruction  for  the  year  101&-16,  and 
accredited  by  Indiana  University. 

Unlta. 

University  admlssloo  requirements 16 

Prescribed  units: 

ElngUsh 3 

Malbematlcs 2 

Foreign  language 2 

History 1 

SdADce  1 

Addltlonai'unitsaeiMtedfrainaiw  2 

Ekctlves 5 


Acton— Hls^  Sdiool. 

Advance— High  School. 

Akron— Hl^  Sdiool. 

Albany— Hl^  School.i 

Albion-Hlg^SdiooL 

Alezandrla— High  School. 

Ambla— Hl^  8diool.i 

Amboy— H]^  SdKMl. 

Amo— High  School. 

Anderson— High  School 

Andrews— Hl^  SohooL 

Angola- 
High  Schoc^. 
THStaU  ObOeffe. 

Azoadi^- 

Hi^SdiooL 

Watarat  Qrove  High  SchooL 

Aigos— High  School. 

Aflhley- HighSdiooU 

Atlanta-High  School. 

Attica- 

Hlgb  School. 

JadcBon  Township  Hlc^  Sdiool. 

Aabam— High  School. 

Aurora— Hifl^  School. 

AvOla-High  Sdiool. 

Batesville— High  School. 

Battle  Oroond-Hlgh  School. 

Bedford-High  School. 

Berna— High  School. 

Bleknen-Hl^SdiooL 

BladEhawk— Hicth  Sdiool. 

Bkxnnfleld— Hlc^  School. 

Bloomlngdal^— ilcodgiiiy. 

Bloomlngton— High  SdiooL 

Bhiflton— High  Sdiool. 

Boone  Qrove— Hlg^  Sdiool. 

BoonvUle— Hl^  School. 

Boswell— High  SchooL 

Bourbon— Hlcth  School. 

Brasll— Hig^  School. 

Bremen— High  School. 

Bringhurst— High  SdH)ol.> 

Bristol— High  School. 

Broad  Ripple— High  SchooL 

Brook— High  School. 

Brookston— High  SchooL 

BrookviUe— High  School. 

Brownsburg— High  SdiooL> 

Brownstown— High  Sdiool. 

Bnioeville— High  SchooL 

Bryant- 
High  SchooL 
Poling  High  SchooL 

1  Commlssioo  expired  June  30, 1915. 


Buck  Creek— His^  SdiooL 

Bunker  Hill— High  Sdiool. 

Burket— Hi|^  School.i 

Burlington— High  SchooL 

Burnetts  Creek— BumettsviUe  High  SdiooL 

Bumey— Hic^  SchooL 

Butler— High  SdiooL 

Cambridge  City—High  School. 

Camden— High  SchooL 

Campbellsburg— High  SchooL 

Cannelton— Hi^  SdiooLi 

Carlisle— Hadden  Township  Jofait  High  SdiooL 

Carmel— High  SchooL 

Carthage— High  SchooL 

Castleton— High  School. 

Cayug{^— High  School.i 

CentervUlfr— Hi^  School. 

Chafaners— Hlg^  SdiooL 

CharlestowD— High  School.* 

Chark>ttesvm»-Higb  8chool.i 

Chesterton— Higli  School. 

Chrisney— Hi^  School.i 

Churubusco— High  School. 

Cicero— High  School. 

Clarksburp-Hl^  School. 

Clarks  Hill-High  SchooLi 

CUy  City— Hi^  SdiooL 

Uaypoot-Bigh  School.i 

Clayton— High  SchooL 

Cllflora—Flatrook  Township  Hlfi|h  SdiooLi 

CUnton-Hlgh  SchooL 

Ctoverdale— Hlg^  Sdiool. 

Coalmont— High  SchooM 

Coess»— Hlg^  School. 

Colfto— Bi^  School. 

CollegeviUe— 5t.  JoMpftV  CoOege. 

Cohimbla  City— High  School. 

Columbua— High  SchooL 

Connersville— Hlg^  SchooL 

Converse— Hi|^  School. 

Corydon— High  School. 

Covington— Hi^  School. 

Cowan— High  Sdiool.i 

Crawfordsvillo— Hig^  SdiooL 

Crete— Spartansburg  High  SdiooL 

Cromwell— High  School.i 

CiothersvUl^-Hl^  School.i 

Crown  Point— High  School. 

Culver— Hi|^  SdiooL 

Cumberland— High  Sdiool. 

Cutler— High  SdiooL* 

Cynthiana— High  SchooL 

Dale— High  SchooL 

DaleviUe— High  SchooL 

f  Commission  expired  June  30, 1914. 
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Dana— 

Helt  Township  High  SohooL 

High  School. 
Danville— 

Central  Normal  ColUige,  Aeademie  Department, 

High  School. 
DarllDgton— High  School. 
Dayton— High  8chool.i 
DeoBtor— High  SchooL 
Deokei^High  School. 
Delphi— High  School. 
Desoto— High  School. 
Dublin^Higih  School. 
Dunkirk— High  School. 
Earl  Park— High  School. 
Ea^t  Chicago— High  School. 
E^n— High  ScbooI.i 
Edinborg— 

High  School. 

Mount  Auburn  High  School. 
Edwardsport— High  School. 
Elkhart— High  School. 
EUettsville-High  School.i 
Elnora— High  School. 
Elwood— High  School. 
Eminence— High  School.^ 
Emison— High  School. 
English— High  School. 
Etna  Green— High  School. 
Evansville— 

High  School. 

High  School  (colored). 
Fairluid— 

Boggstown  Hi^  School. 

High  School. 
Fairmount— 

Academy, 

High  School. 

Theologkal  JnttUuU. 
Farmersburg— High  School. 
Farmland— High  School. 

Ferdinand— ilcademir  ofihe  Immaculate  Ooneeption, 
Fkwar-High  School.* 
Fontanet— High  School. 
Forest— High  School. 
Fort  Branch— High  School. 
Fortville-High  School. 
Fort  Wayne— 

Central  Qitholk  High  School, 

High  School. 

St.  Augustine  Academy, 

St,  Catherine's  Academy, 
Fountain  City— High  School. 
Fowlei^- 

Academy  of  Soared  Heart, 

High  School. 
Franoesville— High  School. 
Francisco— High  School.^ 
Frankfort— High  School. 
Franklin- 
High  School. 

Hopewell  Township  High  School. 
Frankton— High  SchooL 
Freelandville— High  School. 
Fremont— Hi^  School,  i 
French  Lick— High  School. 


Frlditon  (Vinoeimes,  R.  No.  2>-High  SchooL 

Galveston— High  Sduwl. 

Garrett— High  8dux>L 

Gary— Hi^  SchooL 

Gas  City— High  School. 

Gaston— High  School. 

Geneva— Hig^  SchooL 

Gilead-Hic^  SohooL 

Goldsmith— Hi^  SchooL 

Goodland— High  SchooL 

Goshen— 

Academy, 

High  SchooL 
Gosport—Hi^  SchooL 
Grabill— Leo  High  SchooL 
Grandview— Hi|^  School.' 
Grass  Creek— High  8dux>L 
Greenoastle— 

De  Pauw  Academy, 

High  SchooL 
Greenfield- 
High  SchooL 

Westland  High  SchooL 
Greensboro— High  School. 
Greens  Fork— High  School. 
Greentown— Hi^  School. 
Greenwood— High  School. 
Hagerstown— High  School. 
Hamilton— High  SchooL 
Hamlet— High  School, 
tuunmond— 

Hi^  School. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy, 
Hanna— Hic^  School. 
Hanover— iloodmitf. 
Harlan— High  School. 
Hartford  Cl^—Higfh  SchooL 
Hebron— High  SchooL 
Hill8b0R>-Hic^  ScdiooL 
Hobart-Higb  School. 
Holton— Hic^  School.1 
Hope-Hi^  SchooL 
Howe— Lima  High  SchooL 
Hudson— High  School. 
Hunttaigbuig— Hig^  School. 
Huntington— 

Central  CoOege  Academy. 

HlghSohoc^. 

Rock  Creek  Center  Higfh  School.' 
Hymera— High  School. 
IdaviUe-High  School. 
Indianapolis— 

Indiana  School  tor  Blind. 

Manual  Trataiing  High  School. 

St,  Agnes  Academy, 

St,  John's  Academy. 

Bhortridge  Hig^  School. 

Tedmioal  Hig^  School. 

Tudor  HaU,      « 
Inwood— High  Schoc^. 
Ireland— High  Scho(^.i 
Jamestown— Hig^  Sdiool. 
Jasonville— High  School. 
Jasper— 

Cottege, 

High  Sdiool. 
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JeffarsanTflle— High  School. 

Jonesboro— High  School. 

Kempton— High  School.^ 

KflDdtUyiUe-High  School. 

Kentlmd—Hii^  School. 

Kewanna— Hi^  School. 

Kingman— High  School. 

KirkUn-High  School. 

Kntgfatstown— Hlgih  Sdiool. 

Knox— High  School. 

Kokomo^High  School. 

Koata— Hig^  School. 

La  Crosse— High  School.> 

Ladoga— High  Sohool.> 

LaliiyeUe— 
Higli  School. 
Wea  Townah^  Hi|^  School. 

LafbDtaine— High  School.^ 

Lagrange— High  School. 

Lake— Luce  Township  High  Sdiool. 

Lagro— High  School. 

Laketon— High  School. 

LakevUl^-High  Soho(^.i 

La  Otto— High  School. 

Lapet— High  School. 

Laporte— High  School. 

Lawrenceborg— Hig^  School. 

Leavenworth— High  Schoc^.i 

Lebanon— High  School . 

Letts— High  SchooL 

Liberty— Hig^  School. 

Liberty  Center-High  SchooU 

ligomiei^High  School. 

Lhiden— High  School. 

Linton— High  School. 

Listoo— Hig^  School. 

Logansport-r 
Hi(^  School. 
MeteaHii^SchooL 

Loogootee— High  School. 

Lowell-High  SchooU 
~  Looeme— High  School.^ 

Ljmn— High  School. 

Lyooa— High  School. 

McCordsville— High  School. 

Madison- 
High  School. 
High  School  (colored). 

Manilla— High  Sdiool. 

Marengo— High  Sdiool. 

Marlon- 
High  Sdiool. 
Nmmua  IfutUuU. 

Markle-HIg!h  Sdiool. 

MartfaisvUle— High  School. 

Matthews-High  School. 

Mecca— High  Sdiool. 

Medar3rville— High  Sdiool. 

Medora— High  School. 

Mellott— Hig^  Sdiool. 

Mentone— 

Beaver  Dam  Township  High  School. 
High  School. 

Merom—  Union  Chrittittn  Academy. 

Midiigan  City— High  School. 

1  Commission  expired  June^,  1915.. 


Midiigantown— High  School.^ 
Middlebury— High  School. 
Middletown— High  School. 
Milan— High  School. 
Mflford— High  School. 
Millersburg— High  School.i 
MOroy— Higfh  School. 
Milton— High  School. 
Mishawaka— High  School. 
MitcheU— High  School. 
Modoc— 

HIg!h  School. 

HuntsvUle  Township  High  Sdiool. 
Monon— High  School. 
Monroe— High  School. 
Monroe— City  High  SchooL 
MonroevUle— High  School. 
Monrovia— High  School.^ 
Montesmna— High  School. 
MoQtioello-High  School. 
Montmorenci— High  School. 
MoQtpelier— High  School. 
Moores  BUl—CoOege  Aeademp. 
Moreland— High  School. 
Mooresvllle— High  SdM>ol. 
Morgantowxi— High  School. 
Morocco— High  School. 
Morristown- High  School. 
Moont  Summit— High  School. 
Mount  Vernon— High  School. 
Mulberry— 

HIg!h  School. 

Wddner  InttUiOe. 
Muncie— 

High  Sdiool. 

Normal  InttUule, 

Royerton  High  School. 
Nappanee— High  School. 
Nashville— High  School. 
New  Albany- 
High  School. 

HIg!h  Sdiool  (colored). 
New  Augusta— High  School. 
Newburg— High  School.' 
New  Carlisle— High  School. 
Newcastle— High  School. 
New  Harmony— High  School. 
New  Haven— High  School. 
New  London— High  School.^ 
New  Market— High  Schpol. 
New  Paris— High  School.^ 
Newport— High  School.* 
New  Richmond— pigh  School. 
Newtown— High  School. 
Nineveh— High  School.^ 
Noblesvnie— High  School. 
North  Judson— High  School. 
North  Liberty— High  School. 
North  Manchester— 

Chester  Township  High  School. 

High  School. 

ManchetUr  Academy. 
North  Salem— High  School. 
North  Vernon— High  School. 
Notre  Dame— i9f.  Mary* 9  Academy. 
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Oakland  City— 

OoUege. 

High  School. 
OaUandon— High  School 
Oaktown— Hig^  fichooL 
Odon— High  School. 

Oldenburg— iloodemiro/ae/iiiiiiaevlBM  C&nception 
Onward— High  School* 
Orland— High  School 
Orleans^High  School. 
Osoeola— Bango  Townahip  High  School. 
Osgood— High  School.^ 
Ossian- High  School 
Otterbein-High  School 
Otwell— High  School. 
Owensville— High  School 
Oxford— High  School 
PaoU— High  School 
Paragon— High  School^ 
Parker— Monroe  High  School 
Pendleton— High  School 
Pennville— High  School 
Perrysville— Highland  Township  High  School 
Peru— High  School 
Petersburg— High  School  - 
Petroleum— High  School 
Pimento— High  School 
Pine  Village-High  SchooU 
Plainfield— 

Central  Aeademf, 

High  School 
PlainyiUe— 

Epsom  Townahip  High  School 

High  School 
Pleasant  Lake-High  School 
Plymouth— High  School 
Portland— High  School. 
Poseyville— High  School 
.'Princeton- 
High  School 

High  School  (colored).! 
Pulaski— High  School^ 
Raub— High  School 
Redkey— High  School 
Remington— High  School 
Rensselaer— High  School 
Reynolds— High  SchooM 
Richmond— High  School 
Ridgeville— 

Green  Township  High  School 

High  School 

Jefferson  High  School 
Riley— High  School 
Rising  Sun— High  School 
Roachdaie— High  School 
Roann— High  School 
Roanoke— High  School 
Rochester— High  School 
Rockport— High  School 
Rockville-High  School 
Rolling  Pxairie- 

High  School. 

Interlaken  SekooL 
Rome  City— Hi^  School 
Romney— High  School 
Roeedale-High  School 


Rossville— High  School 

Royal  Center— High  School 

Rushville-High  School 

RusseUviUe-High  School 

RuasiaviUe-Hi^  School^ 

St.  Joe-Hi^  School! 

St.  Maryof-the-Wooda— iloa<eMy. 

St.  Paul-High  School! 

Salem— High  School 

Sandbom— High  School 

Saratoga— High  School* 

Sciideville-High  School! 

Scottsburg— High  School 

Sehna— High  School 

Seymour— High  School 

Sharpsville— Hi^  School 

«helbyville-High  School 

Sheridan— High  School 

Shipshewana— High  School 

Shoala-High  School 

Silver  Lake-High  School 

SmithTille-High  School 

South  Bend- 
High  School 
8t.  Jotepk'8  CoOege, 

South  Milford— High  School 

Southport— High  Scho(^ 

South  Whitley— High  Sduml.! 

Spencer— Hi|^  School 

SpenoerviUe— High  School 

l^oeland— iteodfuiir. 

Star  City— High  School 

Staunton— Hic^  School 

StewartsTille—Hi^  School 

Stilesville-High  SchooU 

StmweU-High  School 

Stinesville— High  School 

StockweU— High  School 

Strang^- High  SdhooU 

SuUivan- Hi^  School 

SummitviU»-High  School 

Swayiee— High  School 

Sweetssrs— High  SchooU 

Switi  City— High  School 

Syracuse— High  School 

Tangitt^High  School 

Taytorsville— German  Township  H%h  Sofaool. 

TeU  City— Hi^  School 

Terre  Haute— 

Garfield  High  School. 
Glenn  Township  High  School 
State  Normal  Hi^  School 
8t,  Joteph't  Academy. 
Wiley  High  School 

Thomtown— High  Sdiool 

Tipton— 

Hi^  School 
.  SUJoHpVa  Acttdtmy. 

Topeka— High  School 

Trafalgar— Hig^  School 

Twelve  Mile-High  School 

Union  City- 
High  School 
Jackson  High  School 
Wayne  High  School. 

Union  Milla-High  School 
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University    Heights— /ndiatki    Ctntral    Universitp 

Academy. 
Upland— 

Higb  SchooL 

Taylor  UnivtnUy, 
Urbana— High  School. 
Valley  MiU»-High  School 
Vallonia^High  SchooL 
Valparaiso— 

High  School. 

UnivntUf. 
Van  Buren— High  School. 
Veedersborg— High  SchooL 
VersaOles-High  School. 
Vevay— High  SchooL 
Vinoainea— 

Hi^  School 

8t.  Rote  Academy, 
Wabash- 
Chippewa  High  SchooL 

Linlavn  High  SchooL 
Wadesrille— High  SchooL 
Wakarusa-High  ScbooLi 
Waldron— High  SdiooL 
Walkerton— High  School.* 
Wallace— High  School. 
Walton— High  SchooL* 
Wanamaker— New  Bethel  High  SchooL 
Wanatah— High  SchooL 
Warren— High  SchooL 
Warsaw- High  School. 
Washington— High  SchooL 
Waterloo— High  SchooL 
Waveland— High  School. 
Wawaka— High  SchooL 
Waynetown— Hi0i  School. 
West  Baden— High  School. 


We^meld— High  SchooL 

West  Lafoyette— High  SchooL 

West  Lebanon— High  School.* 

West  Middleton— High  SchooL* 

West  Newton— High  SchooL 

Westpoint— High  School.* 

Westport— High  SchooL* 

West  Terre  Haute— High  SchooL* 

WestviDe-High  School.* 

Wheatfield-High  School. 

Wheatland— High  SchooL 

Wheeler— High  SchooL 

Whiteland— High  SchooL 

Whitestown— High  SchooL* 

White  Water-High  SchooL 

Whiting— High  SchooL 

Wilkinson-High  SchooL* 

WUliamsburg— High  SchooL 

Williamsportr^High  SchooL* 

Winamao— High  School. 

Winchester- 
High  SchooL 
Lincoln  High  SchooL 
HcKinley  High  SchooL 

WlndbU— High  SchooL 

Wingate— High  SchooL 

Winona  Lake— TFinona  CoOege. 

Winstow— High  SchooL* 

Wolcottr-High  School. 

WolcottvlUe— High  School. 

Wolflak&-High  SchooL* 

Woodbum— Maumee  Township  High  SchooL 

Worthington— High  SchooL 

Yorktown— High  SchooL 

Young  America— High  SchooL 

Zionsvill&-High  SchooL 


IOWA. 

Approved  by  the  State  board  of  educatk>n  and  accredited  by  the  Iowa  State  University  for  the  year  1915-16. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

Englkh 3 

MaSematics 2i 

History 1 

Foreign  language 2 

Electives 6J 


Addey— High  School. 
Adair— High  SchooL 
Adel— High  SchooL 
AfUm— High  SchooL 
Agoicy- High  SchooL 
Albia-High  SchooL 
Akien— Hi^  SchooL 
Algona— High  SchooL 
Allerton— High  SchooL 
Alta— High  SchooL 
Alton— High  SchooL 
Akron— High  SchooL 
Ames— High  SchooL 
Anamosa— High  SchooL 
Anita— High  SchooL 
Arthur— High  SchooL 
Atlantic— High  SchooL 
Audnbon— High  SchooL 


Aurelia— High  SchooL 
Avoca— High  SchooL 
Bancroft— 5^  John's  ParockkU  Sckooi, 
Battle  Creek- High  SchooL 
Bayard— High  School. 
Bedford— High  SchooL 
Belle  riaine— High  SchooL 
Bellevue— High  SchooL 
Belmond— High  School. 
Blairstown- High  SchooL 
Bkxskton— High  SchooL 
Bkwmfleld— High  SchooL 
Boone— High  SchooL 
Brighton— High  SchooL 
Britt^Hlgh  SchooL 
Brooklyn— High  SchooL 
Buflak)  Center— High  SchooL 
Burlington— High  SchooL 


*  Commission  expired  Jmie  30, 1915. 
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Burt— High  School. 

Cahnar— High  School 

Carroll— High  SchooL 

Casey— High  SchooL  , 

Castana— High  SchooL 

Cedar  Falls- 
High  SchooL 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Training  Depart- 
ment. 

Cedar  Rapids— High  SchooL 

Center  Point— High  SchooL 

Central  City— High  SchooL 

Centerville— High  SchooL 

Chariton— High  School. 

Charles  City— High  SchooL 

Charter  Oak— High  SchooL 

Cherokee- 
High  SchooL 
Mount  St,  Moffa, 

Cincinnati— High  SchooL 

Clarinda^High  SchooL 

Clarksville— High  SchooL 

Clarence— High  SdiooL 

Clarion— High  SchooL 

Clearfield— High  SdiooL 

Clear  Lake-High  SchooL 

Clinton- 
High  SchooL 
Mount  St,  Claire  Academy, 

Coggon— High  School. 

Coin— High  School. 

CoUax— High  School. 

College  Springs— High  School. 

Columbus  Junction— High  School. 

Colo— High  School. 

Conrad— High  SchooL 

Co<ni  Rapids— High  School. 

Coming— High  SchooL 

Correctionville— High  School. 

Corydon— High  School. 

CouncU  Bluffs— High  School. 

Cresco— High  School. 

Creston— High  School. 

Cumberland— High  SchooL 

Dallas  Center— High  School. 

Danbury— High  SchooL 

Davenport- 
High  SchooL 

Immaculate  Conception  Academf, 
St.  A  nbrote  CoUegiaie  Academy, 
St.  Katherine*»  School. 

Dayton— High  SchooL 

Deoorah— High  School. 

Deep  River- High  School. 

Denmark— High  School. 

Deniscm- 

High  SchooL 

Deniion  Normal  School. 

Des  Moines— 

East  High  School. 
North  High  SchooL 
West  High  School. 
Grand  View  Academy. 
St.  John's  High  School. 
St.  Joseph's  Academy. 
D«  Witt— High  School. 
Dexter— High  School. 


Dows— High  School. 

Dnbuque— 

CMegeHighSi^Mol. 
High  School. 

Mount  St.  Joseph's  Academy, 
St.  Joseph's  Academy. 

Dunlap— High  8dxo(d. 

Dysart— High  Sdiool. 

Eagle  Grove- 
High  School. 
Sacred  Heart  High  SchooL 

Earlham— High  School. 

Eddyvillfr— High  Sdiool. 

EldOD— High  School. 

Eldora— High  SdiooL 

Elkader— High  School. 

Elliott-Hi^  Sdiool. 

Emerson— High  SchooL 

Emmetsburg- High  School. 

Epwarth— Seminary. 

Essex— High  School. 

EstherviUe— High  SchooL 

Everly— Consolidated  High  SchooL 

Exira— High  School. 

Fairfield— 

High  SchooL 

Parsoru  CoUege  Academy. 

Farmington— High  Sdiool 

Farragut— High  School. 

Fayette-Hlgh  Schocd. 

Fondan-High  School. 

Forest  City- 
High  School. 
Waldorf  College. 

Fort  Dodge-High  School. 

Fort  Madison— High  SchooL 

Fremont— High  School. 

Oalva— High  SchO(d. 

Garden  Grove— High  SthocL 

Gamer— High  School. 

George— High  School. 

'Gihnore  City— High  School. 

Gladbrook— High  SchooL 

Glenwood— High  School. 

Glidden— High  School. 

Grand  Juncti(m— High  School. 

Greene-High  School. 

Greenfield- High  School. 

Griswold— High  School. 

Grinnell— High  School. 

Grundy  Center— High  School. 

Gutherie  Center— High  School. 

Guttenbtrg— High  School. 

Hamburg— High  School. 

Hampton— High  School. 

Harlan— High  School. 

Hartley— High  School. 

Hawarden— High  School. 

Hedrick— High  Sdiool. 

Hiteman— High  School. 

Holstein— High  School. 

Hopkinton— X«fun  College  Academf. 

Hubbard- High  School. 

Hull— High  School. 

Humboldt— High  SdiooL 

Humeston— High  School. 

Ida  Grove— High  School. 
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Independenoe— High  SchooL 

Indianola— High  School. 

Inwood— High  School. 

Iowa  City- 
High  School. 
loufa  cup  Academy, 
St.  Mart  a  Bi^h  SehooL 
St.  Pairkk*s  High  SchM. 

Iowa  Falls- 
High  School.       , 
ElUwwth  Academf, 

Ireton— High  School. 

JeHerson— High  SdiooL 

Jewell- 
High  School. 
Jewell  LtUHeran  CMegt, 

Keokuk— 

High  Sdiool. 
St.Peter*»Hig1i8choa. 

Keosaaqua— High  School 

Keota— High  School. 

Kingsley— High  School. 

KnoxviUe— High  School. 

Lake  City— High  SchooL 

Lake  Mills— High  School. 

Lake  Park— High  School. 

Lamoni— High  School. 

Lansing— High  School. 

Laporte  City— High  School. 

Larchwood— High  School. 

Laurens— High  School. 

Lehigh— High  School. 

Le  Mars- 
High  School. 
Weitem  Unkm  College  Academy. 

Lenox— High  School. 

Leon— High  School. 

Lisbon— High  School. 

Llvennore— High  School. 

Logan— High  School. 

Ldlirville— High  School. 

Luveme— High  School. 

Lyons- 
High  School. 
Out  Lady  ofAngcU  Academy. 

Malvern— High  School. 

Manchester— High  School. 

Manilla— High  School. 

Manning— High  School. 

Manson— High  School. 

Mapleton— High  School. 

Maquoketa— High  School. 

Marathon— High  School. 

Marcus— High  School. 

Marengo— High  SchooL 

Marion— Hi^h  SchooL 

Marshalltown— High  SchooL 

Mason  City— High  SchooL 

McOregor— High  School. 

Mechanicsville— High  SchooL 

MediapoUs-High  SchooL 

Milford-Hlgh  SchooL 

MHo— High  SchooL 

Missouri  Valley— High  SchooL 

Mondamln— High  School. 

457300—16 3 


Monona— High  SchooL 

Monroe— Hi^  SchooL 

Montezuma— High  6chooL 

Montioello— High  Sdiool. 

Morning  Sun— High  SchooL 

Moulton— High  SdiooL 

Mount  Ayr- High  School. 

Mount  Pleasant— High  SchooL 

Mount  Vernon- High  SdiooL 

Murray— High  SchooL 

Muscatine— High  School. 

Nasl}ua— High  SchooL 

Neola^-Hlgh  SchooL 

Nevada— High  SchooL 

NeweQ— High  SchooL 

New  Hampton— High  School. 

New  London— High  SchooL 

New  Providence— High  School. 

New  Sharon— High  School. 

Newton— High  SchooL 

Nora  Springs— High  SchooL 

North  English— High  SchooL 

Northwood— High  SchooL 

Oakland— High  SchooL 

Odebolt— High  SchooL 

Oelwein— High  SchooL 

Ogden— High  SchooL 

Olin-Hi^  SchooL 

Onawa— High  SchooL 

Orange  City- 
High  School. 
North  Wettem  Classical  Academy. 

Orient-High  SchooL 

Osage— 

Cedar  Valley  Seminary. 
High  SchooL 

Osceola- High  School. 

Oskaloosa— 
High  SchooL 
Penn  College  Academy, 

Ottumwa— High  SchooL 

Oxford— High  SchooL 

Panora— High  SchooL 

Parkersbnrg— High  SdiooL 

Paunina— High  School. 

Pella-High  School. 

Perry- High  School. 

Pocahontas— High  SchooL 

Pomeroy— High  SchooL 

Postvllle— High  SchooL 

Prairie  City— High  SchooL 

Preston— High  SchooL 

Primghar— High  School. 

RadcUfle— High  School. 

Randolph— High  School. 

Red  Oak— High  SchooL 

Rehibeck— High  SchooL 

Riceville-^High  SchooL 

Riverton- High  SchooL 

Rockford— High  SchooL 

Rock  Rapids— High  SchooL 

Rock  Valley— High  SchooL 

Rockwell  City— High  SchooL 

Roland— High  School. 

Rolfe— High  SchooL 
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Ruthven— High  School 
Sabula— High  School. 
Sac  City— High  School. 
St.  Ansgar— High  School 
Salem— High  School 
Sallx— High  School. 
Sanborn- High  School 
Schaller— High  School 
Seymour— High  School 
Sheffield— High  School 
Shelby— High  School 
Sheldon— High  School 
Shell  Rock— High  School 
Shenandoah— High  School 
Sibley— High  School. 
Sidney— H101  School 
Sigourney— High  School. 
Sioux  Center— High  School 
Sioux  City— 

Cathedral  School. 

High  School 
Sioux  Rapids— High  School 
Sloan— High  School 
Spencer— High  School 
Spirit  Lake— High  School 
Sprfaigville— High  School 
Stanton— High  School. 
Stanwood— High  School 
State  Center— High  School 
Storm  Lake— High  School 
Story  City— High  School 
Strawberry  Point— High  School 
Stuart— High  School 
Sumner— High  School 
Sutherland— High  School 
Tabor— High  School 
Tama— High  School 
Tipton— High  School 


Toledo— High  School 

Traer— High  School 

Union— Hi|^  School 

University  Park— GntfroZ  HoUfUM  Acaiemp. 

Ute— High  Sdiool 

Van— High  School 

Valley  Junction— H10i  School 

Victor— Hi0i  Sdiool 

Villisca— Hi^  Sdiool 

Vinton— 

High  Sdiool 

Tilford  Academif, 
Walker— High  School 
Wahiut— High  School 
Wapello-High  School 
Washington— High  Sdiool 
Waterloo— 

(East)— High  Sdiool 

(West)— High  School 
Waukon— Hi^  School 
Waverly— 

HI^  School 

Watburg  CoUtge  Academy, 
Webster  City— High  School 
Wellman— High  School 
West  Bend— High  School 
West  Branch— High  School 
West  Liberty— High  School 
West  Side— High  School 
West  Union— High  School 
What  Cheer— High  School 
Whiting-High  School 
Williamsburg— High  Sdiool 
Wilton— High  School 
Winfleld— High  School. 
Winterset-High  School 
Woodbine— High  School 


KANSAS. 

Accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  University  of  Kansaspfor  the  year  1915-16. 

Units. 

UnivOTslty  admission  requirements 15 

No  subjects  prescribed,  but  the  following  (together  with  the  indicated  unit  values)  recom- 
mended: 

English 3 

Mathematics 24 

Foreign  language 3 

Science 2 

History  and  social  science 1 

Electives 3J 

(''All  students  graduating  from  high  schools  in  class  A  or  class  B  are  admitted  to  the  State  institutions 
without  examination  upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  showing  that  they  have  completed  at  least  15 
units  of  regular  high-school  work.") 

CLASS  A. 


AbilMie— High  School. 

Alma— High  School. 

Altamont— Labette  County  High  School. 

Anthony- High  School. 

Argentine— High  School 

Arkansas  City— High  School 

Ashland— High  School 

Atchison— High  School 

Augusta— High  School. 

BeUeviUe-Hlgh  School 

Beloit— High  School. 

Burlington— High  School 


Caney— High  School. 

Chanute— High  School 

Chapman— Dickinson  County  High  School. 

Cherokee— Crawford  County  High,  Sdiool 

Cherryrale— High  School 

Clay  Center— Clay  County  High  School. 

CofteyvOle— High  School 

Colby— Sumner  County  High  School 

Columbus— Cherokee  County  High  Sdiool. 

Concordia— High  School 

Cottonwood  Falls— Chase  County  High  School 

Council  Oroy&-Hlgh  School. 
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Dodge  City— High  School. 

Effingham— Atchison  County  High  School. 

El  Dorado— High  School. 

EUsworth-High  School. 

Emporia— High  School. 

Eskridgo— High  SchooL 

Eurekar— High  Sdiool. 
'  Fort  Scott— High  School. 

Frankfort— High  School.    • 

Fredoniar-High  School. 

Galena— High  School. 

Garden  City— High  School. 

Gamett— Qigh  School. 

Girard— High  School. 

Goodland— Sherman  Coimty  Hign  School. 

Great  Bend— High  School. 

Greensburg— Kk>wa  County  High  School. 

Hays— High  School. 

Herrington— High  School. 

Hiawatha-High  School. 

Hoisington— High  School. 

Holton— High  School. 

Horton— High  School. 

Humboldt— High  School. 

Hutchbison— High  School. 

Independence— Montgomery  County  High  School. 

lola— High  School. 

Jewell  City— High  School. 

Junctkm  City— High  School. 

Kansas  City- 
High  School. 
Sumner  High  School  (colored). 

Kingman— High  School. 

Kinsley— High  School. 

Lamed— High  School. 

Lawrence— High  School. 

Leavenworth— High  School. 

L£DColn— High  School. 


Lindsborg— High  School. 

Lyons— High  School. 

Manhattan— High  School. 

Marten— High  School. 

Marysv-nie— High  SchooL 

McPherson— High  School. 

Minneapolis— High  School. 

Neodeshs^High  School. 

Newton— High  School. 

Nickerson— Reno  County  High  School. 

Norton— County  High  School. 

Oberlin— Decatur  County  High  School. 

Olathe— High  School. 

Osborne— High  School. 

Ottawa— High  School. 

Paolar-High  School. 

Parsons— High  School. 

Peabody— High  School. 

Pittsburg— High  School. 

Pratt- High  School. 

Rosedale— High  School. 

Russell— High  School. 

Sabetha— High  School. 

St.  John— High  School. 

Salhia— High  School. 

Seneca— High  School. 

Smith  Center— High  School. 

Stafford— High  School. 

Sterling— High  School. 

Topeka— High  School. 

Valley  Falls— High  School. 

Wa  Keeney— Trego  County  High  SchooL 

Washington— High  SchooL 

Wellington— Sumner  County  High  SchooL 

Wichita— High  SchooL 

Winfleld— High  School. 

Yates  Center— High  SchooL 


CLASS  B — RANK  I.' 


Alden- High  School. 

Almena— High  SchooL 

Alta  Vista— High  SchooL 

Altoona— High  SchooL 

Argonia— Dixon  Township  High  SchooL 

Attica—High  SchooL 

Atwood— Rawlins  County  High  School. 

Axtell-High  School. 

Baldwin— High  SchooL 

Belle  Platne— High  School. 

Blue  Rapids— High  SchooL 

Bonner  Springs— High  SchooL 

Bncklhi— nigh  SchooL 

Burlingame— High  SchooL 

CaMwell— High  SchooL 

Canton— High  School. 

Cawker  City— High  School. 

Cedar  Vale— High  SchooL 

Centralia— High  SchooL 

Cimarron- High  SchooL 

Clearwater— High  SchooL 

atfton- High  SchooL 

Coldwater- High  SchooL 

Douglass— High  School. 


Downs— High  SchooL 
EUhiwood— High  SchooL 
Ellis— High  SchooL 
Erie— High  School. 
Fairview— High  School. 
Florence— High  SchooL 
Formoso— High  School. 
Fowler— High  SchooL 
Frontenac— High  School. 
Gas— High  School. 
Halstead— High  School. 
Harper— High  SchooL 
Hartford— High  School. 
Highland— High-School. 
Howard— High  SchooL 
Kincaid— High  School. 
Lakta— High  School. 
Liberal— High  SchooL 
LjTidon- High  School. 
MacksviUe— High  SchooL 
Mankato— High  School. 
McLouth— High  School. 
Meade— High  School. 
Medicine  Lodge— High  SchooL 


1  Four-year  high  schools  which  are  accredited, but  which  onacooimtof  financial  and  otherconsiderations 
do  not  provide  courses  of  study  covering  all  departments  of  secondary  work  or  in  which  there  is  not  the 
same  d^ree  of  i)«inanency  and  efTlciency  in  general  administration. 
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Moline— High  School. 
Ness  City— High  School. 
Oakley— High  School. 
Onaga— High  School. 
Osage  City— High  School. 
Ossawatomie— High  School. 
Oakaloosa^High  School. 
PhiUipsburg-HIgh  School. 
Plainville— High  School. 
Pleasanton- High  School. 
Reading— High  School. 
Robinson— High  School. 
Rose  HUl— High  School. 
RoesviUe— High  School. 
Sedan— HJgh  School. 


Sedgwick— High  School. 

Solomon— High  SchooL 

Stockton— High  School. 

Tonganoxie— High  SchooL 

Troy— High  School. 

Wamego— High  School. 

Watervllte-High  School. 

Wathena— High  School. 

Wellsville-H10i  School. 

Wetmore— High  School. 

White  Cloud— High  School. 

White  Water— High  SchooL 

Williamsburg— High  School. 

Wilson— Ellsworth  County  High  School. 


CLASa  B — RANK   II. 


Alton— High  School. 

Atlanta— High  School. 

Anthony— Spring  Township  High  School. 

Basehor— High  School. 

Belpre— High  School. 

Beverly— High  School 

Bronson— High  School. 

Brookvllle— High  School. 

Buffalo— High  School. 

Burden— High  School. 

Bums— Hi^  School. 

Burr  Oak— High  School. 

Burrton— High  School. 

Carbondale— High  School. 

Chase— High  School. 

Cheney— High  School. 

Circleville— High  School. 

Clafln— High  School. 

Clyde— High  School. 

Colony— High  School. 

Conway  Springs— High  School. 

Cimningham— High  School. 

Delphos— High  School. 

Derby— High  School. 

Dexter— High  School. 

Dighton— Lane  County  High  School. 

Easton— High  School. 

Edwardsville— High  School. 

Elwood— High  School. 

Engiewood— High  School. 

Everest— High  School. 

Oeneseo— High  School. 

Glasco— High  School. 

Olen  Elder— High  School. 

Goddard— High  School. 

Oreenleaf— High  School. 

Gypsum— High  School. 

Hamilton— High  School. 

Hanover— High  School. 

Harvey vllle— High  School. 

Hazelton— High  School. 

Hill  City-High  School. 

Hillsboro— High  School. 

Hoxie— Sheridan  County  High  School. 

Jetmore— High  School. 

Kiowa— High  School. 

La  Crosse— High  School. 

La  Cygne— High  School. 

La  Harpe — High  School. 

Lansfaig— High  School. 

I^tham— High  School. 

Lebanon— High  School. 

Lebo— High  School. 


Leon— High  School. 

Le  Roy— High  School. 

Lewis— High  School. 

Linwood— High  School. 

Little  River— High  School. 

Logan— High  School. 

Lucas— High  School. 

Luray— High  School. 

Madison— High  School. 

Marquette— High  School. 

Melvem— High  School. 

Meriden— High  School. 

Moran— High  School. 

Morrlll-Hlgh  School. 

Mound  City— High  School. 

Moundridge — High  School. 

Mount  Hope— High  School. 

Mulberry— High  School. 

Mulvane — High  School. . 

Natoma— High  School.  » 

Neosho  Falls— High  School. 

Norton viile— High  School. 

Norwich— High  School. 

Oakland— High  School. 

Oswego— High  School. 

Overbrook— High  School. 

Oxford— High  School. 

Pawnee  Rock— High  School. 

Perry— High  School. 

Pomona— High  School. 

Protection— High  School. 

Randolph— High  School. 

St.  Francis— Cheyenne  County  High  School. 

St.  Marys— High  School. 

Scott— Scott  County  High  Scho(d. 

Severance— High  School. 

Severy— High  School. 

Sharon— High  School. 

Sharon  Springs— High  School. 

Soldier— High  School. 

Spearville— High  School. 

Spivey— High  SchooL 

Spring  HiU-High  School. 

Syracuse— High  SchooL 

Toronto— High  School. 

Towanda— High  SchooL 

Tribune— Greeley  County  High  School. 

UdaU-High  School. 

Valley  Center— High  SchooL 

Westmoreland— High  SchooL 

Whit«  City- High  SchooL 

Whichester— High  SchooL 
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Admire— Hi^h  School. 
Americas— High  School. 
Andover— High  School. 
Assaria— High  School. 
Barnard— High  School. 
Baiine— High  School. 
Beattie— High  School. 
B«nedlct— High  School. 
Blae  Mound- High  School. 
Brownell— High  School.  • 

Bunker  Hill— High  School. 
Cbetopa— High  School, 
(doming— High  School. 
Courtland— High  School. 
Cuba— High  School. 
Edna— High  School. 
Elsmore— High  School. 
Enterprise— High  School. 
Esbon— High  School. 
Eudora— High  School. 
Garden  Plain— High  School. 
Gardner— High  School. 
Gofl— High  School. 
Grenola— High  School. 
Haven— High  School. 
Havensville— High  School. 
Hope— High  School. 
Hugotan— High  School. 
Ingall»— High  School. 
Irving— High  School. 
Jamestown— High  School. 
Kipp— High  School. 
Lecompton— High  School. 
LeoU— Wichita  County  High  School. 
Longton— High  School. 
Lost  Springs— High  School. 
Maize— High  School. 
Maple  HIU— High  School. 
McCracken— High  School. 
McCvme— High  School. 
Merriam— High  School. 
Mildred— High  School. 
MUton— High  School. 


Minneola— High  School. 

Morehead— High  School. 

Mound  VaUey— High  SchooL 

Muscotah— High  School. 

Neosho  Rapids— High  School. 

New  Ulysses— Grant  County  High  School. 

Oneida— High  School. 

Ozawkie— High  School. 

Palco-High  School. 

Portis— High  School. 

Potwln— High  School. 

Powhattan— High  School. 

Preston— High  School. 

Quenemo— High  School. 

Quincy— High  School. 

Quhiter— High  School. 

Ramona— High  School. 

Randall— High  School. 

Ransom— High  School. 

Redfleld— High  School. 

Republic— ^igh  School. 

Rock  Creek— High  School. 

Russell  Springs— High  School. 

Savonburg— High  School.  ' 

Scandia— High  School. 

Scranton— High  School. 

Silver  Lake— High  School. 

Stark— High  School. 

Summerfleld— High  School. 

Sylvan  Grove— High  School. 

Tescott— High  School. 

Thayer— High  School.  • 

Utica— High  School. 

Vermilion— High  School. 

Viola— High  School. 

Virgil— High  School. 

Waldo-High  School. 

Walnut— High  School. 

Walton— High  School. 

Weir-High  School. 

Whiting— High  School. 

Wtaona— High  School. 


Academies  and  private  institutions  accredited,  but  not  classified: 


Baldwin— BafcCT"  Univfrmtf  Academy. 

Concordisk— Nazareth  Academy. 

Hesston— .<4  cadtmy, 

Kansas  City— CWfco/ic  High  School. 

Leavenworth— 

Cathedral  High  SchooL 

St.  Marti  Academy, 


Newton— SrtArf  CoUege  Academy. 
Ottawa—  University  Academy. 
Paola—  Urattlhie  Academy. 
SQlixi&— Sacred  Heart  Academy. 
Topeka—  Washbwn  College  Academy, 
Wichita— Fri^kfo  University  Academy. 
WtDQeld—SofUhwettem  Academy. 
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KENTUCKY. 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  Kentucky,  January,  1916. 

Admission  requirements .^ 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English .' 3 

Mathematics ^ 

Foreign  language 4 

History '. 1 

Science - 1 

Eksctlves ^ 3| 


CLASS  A. 


Ashland— High  School 
Auburn— County  High  SohooL 
Augusta—High  School. 
BarboursvUle— 

BaptUi,  ItutUute. 

Union  CoUege* 
Bowling  Green- 
High  School 

Ogden  CoUege, 

Western  Kentucky  Normal. 
Campbellvillfr— AuMeU  Creek  Academy, 
Carlisle— Higli  School. 
Carrollton— High  SchooL 
Catlettsburg— High  School. 
Central  City— High  School. 
Clinton— Jforrin  UniverHty  SekooL 
Columhisk-Lindsep-  Wilton. 
Corydon— High  School. 
Covington— High  SchooL 
Cynthiana— High  SchooL 
Dawson  Springs— £igh  School. 
Dayton— High  SchooL 

Elizabethtown— Hardfa  County  High  SchooL 
Elkton— 

High  SchooL 

VanderbiU  Training  SchooL 
Fahnouth— High  SchooL 
Fleraingsburg— High  SchooL 
Frankfort— High  SchooL 
Franklin— High  SchooL 
French  burg— Hi^*  SchooL 
Fulton— High  SchooL 
Georgetown— 

Cardome  Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Glasgow— High  School. 
Greenville-  High  Schodl. 
HardfaLsburg— County  High  SchooL 
Harrodsburg— High  SchooL 
Hartford— High  SchooL 
Henderson— High  School. 
Hopkinsville-High  School. 
Jac\^son—CoUegiate  InxtUtUe, 
La  Grange^— High  SchooL 
Lancaster- Hi0i  School. 
Lawrenoeburg— 

City  High  SchooL 

County  High  SchooL 
Lebanon— High  School. 
Lexington— 

HamUton  CdUege, 

High  School. 

Sayre  College. 
London— 5u€  Bennct  Memorial. 
Louisa— High  School. 


Louisville— 

Girls' High  SchooL 

Kentvekf  Home  School  for  Qirlt. 

Male  High  SchooL 

St.  Xavier  OoUege. 

Semple  CoUegiate  School. 

Training  School. 
Ludlow— High  SchooL 
Lyndon— JCm/uciky  Military  InttUute, 
MadisonvIlkH-High^chooL 
Mayfleld— High  School. 
Maysvfllfr-HIgh  SchooL      • 
Mkldlesboro— High  School. 
Midway- 
High  SchooL 

Kentucky  Female  Orphan  SdioU. 
MlUersbarg- 

Female  College. 

Military  InaUtuU. 
Horganfield— High  SchooL 
Mount  Sterling— High  School. 
Murray— High  SchooL 
"Ssasreth— Nazareth  Academy. 
Nerinx— Xofetto  Academy. 
Newport— 

Academy  Notre  Dame  of  Providence. 

Bellevue  High  SchooL 

High  SchooL 
Nicholasville— High  SchooL 
Owensboro— High  School. 
Owenton— High  School. 
Paducah— High  SchooL 
Parb— High  SchooL 
Pikeville— Aeod^mir. 
Princeton— High  SchooL 
Richmond- 
Caldwell  High  SchooL 

Eastern  Kentucky  Normal. 

Model  High  SchooL 
Russell  vIllfr—B«t^el    College,  Preparatory  DeparU 

merU. 
St.  Mary's— OoD^. 
Shdbyvllle— 

Hi|^  School 

Science  Hitt. 
Somerset— High  SchooL 
Springfield— High  School. 
Stanford— High  SchooL 
Stanton— OaU«|^. 
Sturgis— High  SchooL 
Versailles— Aforporel  College. 
Williamsburg— Oumftertond  CbOege. 
wnmore— il«fc5ttr]r  College  Academy, 
Winchester— High  SchooL 
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Adairville— High  School. 

Alexandria— County  High  SohooL 

Arlington--High  School. 

Bardstown— High  School. 

Barlow— Hi^  School. 

Beaver  Dam— Western  Kentucky  Seminary. 

Bedford— Trimble  County  High  School. 

Benton— High  School. 

Bloomfield— High  SchooL 

Brandenberg— County  High  School. 

Brooksrille— High  School. 

Burlington— County  High  School. 

Butler— High  School. 

Cadix— High  School. 

Calhoun— High  School. 

OampbeUsburg— fTf^Jk  School. 

CampbellsvUle— County  High  School. 

Clay— High  School. 

Clinton— County  High  School. 

Cloverport— High  School. 

Columbia— High  School. 

Danville— High  School. 

Dixon— High  School. 

Dry  Ridge— County  High  School. 

Earlingtcm— High  School. 

Edmonton— Coimty  High  School. 

Eminence— Hi^  School. 

Erlanger— High  School. 

Fordsville— High  School. 

Fort  Thomas— Highlands  High  School. 

Franklin—  Traininff  School. 

Orayson— High  School. 

Quthrie— High  School. 

Harlan— County  High  School. 

H^wesviUe— Beechmont  High  School. 

Hazel  Oreen— Academy. 

Heath— County  High  School. 

Hickman— High  School. 

Hindman— Settlement  School. 

HodgenviUe— High  School. 

Horse  Cave— High  School. 

Independence— High  School. 

Junction  City— High  School. 

La  Cteter— County  High  School. 

Leitchfield— High  Scbool. 

Lewisburg— County  High  School. 

Lexington^Picadome— County  High  School. 


Little  Rock— Oraded  High  School. 

Livermore— High  School. 

London— Oraded  High  School. 

Louisvflle— Hoiy  Romtrp  Academy. 

Marian— High  School. 

ICaysIick— County  High  School. 

Mhierva— County  High  School. 

MontioeUo— High  School. 

Morehead- Normal  School. 

Morgantown— Hifh  School. 

Mount  Sterling— County  High  School. 

Mount  Vernon— High  School. 

MunfordsviUe-^High  School. 

New  C&stle— High  School. 

Nicholasvilie— £otf«'  School. 

North  Middletown— CToMicoZ  and  Business  College. 

Owensboro— County  High  School. 

Owingsville-City  High  School. 

Paintsville— 

High  School. 

Sandy  Valley  Seminary. 
Pembroke— Hi^  School. 
Pinevnie— High  School. 
Providence— High  School. 
Richmond— Afiutiion  InsMuU. 
Salyersville— Afo^j^in  rnstituU. 
Sedalia— High  School. 
Sebree— High  School. 
Sharpsbivg— High  School. 
Smiths  Grove— County  High  School. 
St.  Helens— High  School. 
Scottsvilie— High  School. 
Tompkinsville— High  School. 
Uniontown— County  High  School. 
Utica— County  High  School. 
Vanceburg— County  High  School. 
Versaaies^High  School. 
Vfaie  Grove— High  School. 
Walton— County  High  School. 
Warsaw— High  School. 
Water  VaUey— County  High  School. 
West  liberty- Hi0i  School. 
WhitesviUe— County  High  School. 
Wflliamstown- Hi^  School. 
Wingo— High  School. 
Wicklifle— High  School. 


LOUISIANA. 

Approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  Louisiana  for  the  year  1915-16. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements 14 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 2J 

Foreign  language 2 

History 1 

Electlves 5} 


AbbeviUe-High  School. 
Alexandria— High  School. 
Amite— High  School. 
Arcadia— High  School. 
Ashland— High  School. 


Athens— High  School. 

Bastrop— High  School. 

Baton  Rouge- 
Central  High  School. 
High  School. 


1  The  requirements  for  approval  of  schools  of  this  class  are  practically  the  same  as  those  for  the  Class  A 
schools,  the  main  difff^'ence  being  that  they  require  but  two  teachers  who  must  devote  their  full  time  to 
high-school  subjects.    The  session  is  six  weeks  longer  than  that  of  the  Class  A  schools. 
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Bay  wood— nigh  School. 
Benton— High  School. 
Bernice— High  School. 
Bienvfllfr-Hl^  School. 
Bogalusa— High  School. 
Boyce— High  School. 
Breaux  Bridge— High  School. 
Brualy— High  School. 
Bunkie— High  School. 
Calhoun— High  School. 
C5ampti— High  School. 
Cataro— Grand  Prairie  High  School. 
Cheneyvillfr— High  School. 
Choudrant— High  School. 
Clinton— High  School. 
Colfax— High  School. 
Colcomb— Romeville  High  School. 
Columbia— High  School. 
Cotton  Valley— High  School. 
Coushatta— High  School. 
Covington— High  School. 
Crowley— High  School. 
Deerford— High  School. 
Delhi-High  School. 
Denham  Springs— High  School. 
De  Quincy— High  School. 
De  Bidder— Hi^  School. 
Dodson— High  School. 
Donaldsonville— High  School. 
Doylhid— High  School. 
Dubach— High  School. 
Dutchtown— High  School. 
Ebenezer— High  School. 
Eros— High  School. 
Eunice— High  School. 
Evergreen— High  School. 
Fanner ville— High  School. 
Florien— High  School. 
Forest  Hill— High  School. 
Franklin— High  School. 
Franklinton— High  School. 
Georgetown—High  School. 
Gibsland— High  School. 
Goldonna— High  School 
Gonzales— High  School. 
Grand  Cane— High  School. 
Grayson— High  School. 
Gretna- High  School. 
Gueydan— High  School. 
Hammond— High  School. 
Harrisonburg— High  School. 
Haughton— High  School. 
Haynesville— High  School. 
Homer— High  School. 
Hope  Villa— Oak  Grove  High  School. 
Hornbeck- High  School. 
Houma— Terrebonne  High  School. 
Independence— High  School. 
Iota— High  School. 
Jackson— High  School. 
Jeanerette— High  School. 
Jeno— High  School. 
Jennings— High  School. 
Kinder-High  School. 
Labadieville-High  School. 
.Lake  Arthur— High  School. 
Lake  Charles— High  School. 


Lake  Providence— High  School. 
Lecompte— High  School. 
Leesvlile— 

Bellevue  High  School. 

High  School. 
Lillie-High  School. 
Logansport— High  School. 
Longstreet— High  School. 
Lutcher— High  School. 
Mansfield— High  School. 
Mansura— High  School. 
Many— High  School. 
Marion— High  School. 
MarksviUe— High  School. 
Marthaville-High  School. 
Melville-High  School. 
Mer  Rouge-High  School. 
Merry  ville— High  School. 
Minden— High  School. 
Mineral— Wallace  High  School. 
Monroe— High  School. 
Monterey— Central  High  School. 
Morgan  City— High  School. 
Morse-High  School. 
Napoleonville— High  School. 
New  Iberia— High  School. 
Oakdale— High  School. 
Opelousas— High  School. 
Patterson— High  School. 
Pelican— High  School. 
Pitkln-High  School. 
Plain  Dealing— High  School. 
Plaquemine— High  School. 
Pleasant  Hill— High  School. 
Pollock— High  School. 
Ponchatoula— High  School. 
Pride— High  School. 
Rayne— High  School. 
RavyiUe-High  School. 
Reserve— High  School. 
Robelin— High  School. 
Saline— High  School. 
Shreveport— High  School. 
Simsboro— High  School. 
SlideU-High  School. 
Spring  Hill— High  School. 
Stonewall— High  School. 
St.  Francisville— High  School. 
St.  Joseph— High  School. 
St.  Martlnvllle— High  School. 
Sulphur— High  Schqpl.* 
Tallulah— High  School. 
Thibodaux— High  School. 
Verda— High  School. 
Vidaliar-HIgh  School. 
Vidrine— High  School. 
Ville  Platt^-High  School. 
Vinton- High  School. 
Vivian— High  School. 
Washington— High  School. 
Welsh— High  School. 
Westlake— High  School. 
White  Castle— High  School. 
Winnfleld— High  School. 
Winnsboro— High  School. 
Zachary— High  School. 
Zwolle— High  School. 
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Supplementary  list  of  secondary  schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  Louisiana. 

"  Graduates  of  eacii  of  the  following  secondary  schools  who  have  completed  the  four-year  high-school 
course,  or  the  equivalent,  with  admission  credits  amounting  to  14  tmits,  will  be  admitted  to  the  freshman 
class." 


Baton  Rouge— Sf.  Vincent's  Academy. 

Donaldsonville— iS<.  Joseph's  Commercial  In^tituu. 

Oulfport— (?tiZ/  Coast  Military  Academy. 

Homna— Xorfon  Preparatory  School, 

Kentwood— High  School. 

Monroe— Monroe  City  High  School. 

New  Orleans- 
Boys'  High  School. 
Girls' High  School. 
Chenet  Institute. 


New  Orleans— Continued. 

FerrelVs  School. 

Harris  Preparatory  School. 
.  Holy  Cross  CoUege. 

Home  Institute. 

Isidore  Newman  Manual  Training  School. 

Rugby  Academy. 
New  Roads— Poydro*  Academy. 
Port  Qihson—Chamberlaii^Hunt  Academy. 
Washingtaor-Jeferson  Military  Academy. 


MAINE. 

"Class  A"  schools  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of  schools,  for  the  year  1915-16.  "  Graduates  of 
schools  in  class  A  may  be  admitted  (to  the  University  of  Maine)  upon  their  school  records,  provided  they 
pursue  a  course  of  study  including  all  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  college  that  they  propose 
to  enter,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  elective  subjects  to  make  up  a  total  of  14  units. " 


Prescribed  units: 

English 

Mathematics 

Foreign  language. 

History 

Elective 


3 

2i 
4 
1 
3J 


Abbot  Village— High  School. 
Addison— High  School. 
Albion— High  School. 
Alfred-High  School. 
Ashland— High  School. 
Mhens— Somerset  Academy. 
Auburn— High  School. 
Augusta— High  School. 
Bangor— High  School. 
Bar  Harbor— Eden  High  School. 
Bath— High  School. 
Belfast— High  School. 
Belgrade— High  School. 
Berwick— High  School. 
Bethel— OotiW«  Academy. 
Biddeford— High  School. 
Btagham— High  School. 

Bluehill Bluehill-Oeorge  Stevens  Academy. 

Boothbay  Harbor— High  School. 
Bowdoinham— High  School. 
Bradford— High  School. 
Brewer— High  School. 
Bridgton— High  School. 

Bridgewater  Center— Bridgewater    Classical  Insti- 
tute. 
Bristol— High  School. 
Brookln— High  School. 
Brooks— High  School. 
Brooks ville— High  School. 
Brownville— High  School. 
Bnmswick— High  School. 
Bryant  Pond— W oodstock  High  School. 
Buckfleld— High  School. 
Buxton  Center— Buxton  High  School. 
Bucksport — East  Maine  Conference  Seminarp. 
Calais— -4  cademy. 
Camden— High  School. 
Caribou— High  School. 


Casco— High  Sphool. 

Castine— High  School. 

Charleston— Hi^^TU  Classical  Instituu. 

Cbi^rY^el^— Cherry  field  Academy. 

Clinton— High  School. 

Columbia  Falls— High  School. 

Corinna— Cbn'nno  Union  Academy, 

Cornish— High  School. 

Cumberland  Center— Or««/«y  Institute. 

Danforth— High  School. 

Deer  Isle— High  School. 

Dexter— High  School. 

DLxfleld— High  School. 

Dresden  Mills— .Bridge  Academy. 

East  Corinth— JSiMi  Corinth  Academy. 

East  Machias —  Washington  Academy, 

Easton— High  School. 

Eastport— High  School.  ' 

Eliot— High  School. 

Ellsworth— High  School. 

Eustls— High  School. 

Exeter— High  School. 

Fairfield— High  School. 

Far mington— High  School. 

Fort  Fairfield— High  School. 

Foxcroft—  Fozcroft  A  cademy. 

Frankfort— High  School. 

Franklta— High  School. 

Freedom— frfedoTO  Academy. 

Freeport— High  School. 

Fryeburg — Fryeburg  Academy 

Gardiner— High  School. 

Garland- High  School, 

Gorham— High  School. 

Or^y—Pennell  Institute. 

Greenville— High  School. 

Gullford-lligh  School. 

Hallowell— High  School 
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Hampdeo— ilcadefnjr. 
Hannony— High  School. 
Harrington— High  School 
Hartland— ^  eademp. 
Hebron — A  cademy. 
Hinckley— Good  Will  High  School. 
Hollis  Center— Hollis  High  School. . 
Houlton— 

High  School. 

Ricktr  Cla$9ieal  ItutihUe, 
Island  Falb-Hi^  School. 
Islesboro— High  School. 
Jay— High  School. 
Jonesboro— High  School. 
Jonesport^High  School. 
Kennebunk— High  School. 
Kennebunkport— High  School. 
Kents  Hill— ifainr  WetUfan  Semimtrf. 
Kezar  Falls— Porter  High  School. 
Kingflekl— High  School 
Kingman— High  School. 
Kittery—  Traip  Academy. 
Lee— Lee  Academy. 
Lewiston— High  School. 
Limerick— I,  jm^rici:  Academy. 
Limestone— High  School. 
Limington— Z/imifi^toii  A  cademy. 
lAncoln— Mattanawcook  Academy. 
Lisbon— High  School. 
Lisbon  Falls— High  School. 
Litchfleld-Xttd^/ieU  Academy. 
Livermore  Falls— East  Livermore  High  SdiooL 
Lubec-Hlgh  School. 
Machias— Hi^  School. 
Madison— High  School. 
Mars  Hill— i4roo8toofc  CerUna  InstitnU. 
Mattawamkeag— High  School. 
Mechanic  Falls— High  School. 
Mexico— High  School. 
MHlbridge-High  School. 
MilUnocket— High  School. 
Mik^-HIgh  School. 
Monmouth— ifonmoutft  Academy. 
Monson—  Monton  Academy. 
Newcastle— Xinco/ft  Academy. 
New  Gloucester— High  School. 
Newport— High  School. 
New  Sharon— High  School. 
Norridgewock— High  School. 
North  Ansxm— Anson  Academy. 
North  Berwick— High  School. 
North  Bridgton— Brid^ton  Academy. 
Northeast  Harbor— Mount  Desert  High  School. 
North  Lebanon— High  School. 
Norway— High  School. 
Oakland— High  School. 
Old  Orchard— High  School. 
Old  Town— High  School. 
Orono— High  School. 
Oxibrd— High  School. 
Parsonsfield — ParaonffieJd  Seminary. 
Patten— Pottfn  Academy. 
Penobscot— High  School. 
FhilUps-High  School 


Pittsfleld— i/a<n«  CentroJ  In$tiiuU. 
Portland— 

Deering  High  School 

High  School 

St.  Joteph't  Academy. 

TVjuibrook  Semtnary, 
Presque  Isle— Hi^  School 
Princeton— High  School 
Rangeley— High  School 
Richmond— High  School 
Rockland— High  School 
Rockport— High  School 
Rumiord— High  School.  s 

Sabactos— Webster  High  School 
Saoo—  ThomUm  Academy. 
Sanford— High  School 
Sangervillfr— High  School 
Scarboro— High  School 
Searsport— High  School. 
Sebago— PoMct-  Academy. 
Sherman— High  School 
Skowhegan— Hi^  School 
Solon— High  School. 
South  Berwick— Berwick  Academy. 
South  ChbiSk^Erekine  Academy. 
South  Paris— Paris  High  School. 
South  Portland- 
Cape  Elizabeth  High  School 

High  School 
Southwest  Harbor— High  School 
South  Wfaidham— Windham  High  School 
SpriBgflekl— £B«teni  Maine  Jnttituie, 
Standish— High  School. 
StoningUm— High  School 
Strong— High  School 
Tenants  Harbor— St.  Oeorge  High  School 
Thomaston— High  School 
Topsham— High  School 
Turner  Center— J^ovttt  Institute. 
Unity-High  School 
Vanceboro— High  School. 
Vassalboro— Ooi  Grove  Seminary. 
Vinalhaven— High  School. 
Waldoboro— High  School 
Warren— High  School. 
Washburn— High  School 
Waterville- 

Cobum  CUutioaHnttUnte. 

High  School 
Weld— High  School 
Wells-High  School 
Westbrook— High  School 
West  Sullivan— Sullivan  High  Sduxd. 
Wilton—  Wilton  Academy. 
Winsk)w— High  School 
Winter  Harbor— High  School. 
Winterport— EMgh  School 
Winthrop— High  School 
Wiscasset—  Witcoitet  Academy. 
YarmouthviUe— 

Yarmouth  High  School 

North  Yarmouth  Academy. 
York  VUlage-York  High  School 
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MARYLAND. 

First  group— Pabllo  high  schools  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Maryland,  Kay,  1016. 

Conditions  of  approval  of  "First  group'*  schools:  A  bona  fide  enrollment  of  80  or  more  students;  4  or 
more  academic  teachers— full  time  or  equivalent;  a  4-yearB'  course  of  at  least  36  actual  school  weeks  in  each 
year;  courses  of  study  to  conform  to  those  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education;  sufficient  library 
and  laboratory  facilities. 


Annapolis— High  School. 
Baltimore- 
City  CoUege. 

Eastern  High  School. 

High  and  Trahiing  School  (colored). 

Poljrtechnic  Institute. 

Western  High  School. 
Brunswick— High  School. 
Cambridg»-High  School. 
CatonsviUe— High  School. 
Centerville— High  School. 
Chestertown— High  School. 
Crisfleld-High  School. 
Cumberland— Allegany  County  High  School. 
Denton— Caroline  County  High  School. 
Easton— High  School. 
Elkton— CecQ  County  High  School. 
EUicott  City— High  School. 
Fraderick— 

Boys'  High  School. 

Oirls'  High  School. 


Frostburg— Beall  High  School. 
Hagerstown— 

Boys'  High  School. 

Oirls'  High  School. 
Havre  de  Grace— High  School. 
Laurel— High  School. 
Lonaooning— Central  High  School. 
Ifiddletown-High  School. 
Oakland— High  School.. 
Pooomoke  City— High  School. 
Reisterstown— FranUfai  High  School. 
RockviUe— Montgomery  County  High  School. 
Salisbury— Wicomico  County  High  School. 
Snow  Hill— High  School. 
Sparrows  Point— High  School. 
Towson- High  School. 
Westminster— High  School. 


Second  grouf— Reconunended  by  the  board  of  education  as  equipped  to  offer  14  units  of  college  preparatory 

work. 


Aberdeen— High  School. 
Bel  Air-High  School. 
Boonsboro— High  School. 
Berlin— Buckingham  High  School. 
Chesapeake  City— High  School. 
Chevy  Chase— High  School. 
Clear  Spring— High  School. 
Delmar— High  School. 
Federalsburg- High  School. 
Qaitbersburg— High  School. 
Hurlock— High  School. 
HyattsvOle— High  School. 
Marlboro— High  School. 
Nantkioke— High  School. 


North  East— High  School. 

Oxford— High  School. 

Princess  Anne— Washington  High  School. 

Queen  Anne— Tri-county  High  School. 

Rock  Hall-High  School. 

Sharptown— High  School. 

St.  Mk;hael»-High  School. 

Sandy  Spring— Sherwood  High  School. 

Stocktour-High  School. 

SudlersviUe— High  School. 

Thurmont— High  School. 

Trappe— High  School. 

Vienna— High  School. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Public  high  schools  not  on  the  New  England  College  Entiunce  Certificate  Board  list  ^  issued  May  20, 1015^ 
but  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts  for  the  privilege  of  normal-school  oertifl- 
oation. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English -. 3 

Electives— from  the  following  subjects  at  least 7 

Biologv,  botany  or  loolbgy,  physical  geography,  phjrsiology  and  hygiene,  general  sci- 
ence, drawing,  commercial  geoeraphy,  and  aritiunetic,  i  m  1  unit;  algebra,  physics, 
chemistry,  manual  training,  and  bookkeeping,  1  unit;stenoKraphy  and  housenold  arts, 
1  or  2  units;  history,  1, 2,  or  3  units;  French  and  German, 2or  3  units;  Latin,2, 3, or  4 
tmits. 
Additional  subjects— from  the  above  or  other  subjects  approved  by  the  high  school  toward 
the  diploma  of  graduation 6 


Amesbury— High  School. 
Ashfleld— High  School. 
Avon— High  School. 
BOlerica— High  School. 


Boston— High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
Bourne— High  School. 
Brahitree— High  School. 
Brewster— High  School. 


1  The  State  board  of  education  accepts  for  certification  to  the  State  normal  schools  aU  high  schools 
approved  by  the  New  England  college  entrance  certificate  board. 
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Brookfield— High  School. 
Canton— High  School. 
Charlemont— High  School. 
Chatham— High  School. 
Chelmsford — 

Center  High  School. 

North  High  School. 
Cohasset— High  School. 
Douglas^High  School. 
Dover— High  School. 
Duxbm-y— High  School. 
East  Brldgewater— High  School. 
Easton— High  School. 
Edgartown— High  School. 
Essex— High  School. 
Fall  River— Technical  High  School. 
Great  Barrington- High  School. 
Hamilton— High  School. 
Hardwick— High  School. 
Holbrook— High  School. 
Holden— High  School. 
Hopedale— High  School. 
Hopkinton— High  School. 
Huntington— High  School. 
Lancastw — High  School. 
Lenox — High  School. 
Littleton— High  School. 
Ludlow— High  School. 
Medfield— High  School. 
Merrlmac— High  School. 
Millbury- High  School. 
Millis— High  School. 
Nantucket— High  School. 
Northboro— High  School. 
Northfield— High  School. 


Oak  Bluffs— High  School. 
Orleans— High  School. 
Oxford— High  School. 
Pembrdke— High  School. 
Petersham— High  School. 
PlainviUe-High  School. 
Randolph— High  School. 
Reading— High  School. 
Rockport— High  School. 
Shirley— High  School. 
Shrewsbury— High  School. 
Somerset— High  School. 
Southboro— High  School. 
South  Hadley— High  School. 
Spencer- High  School. 
Sterling— High  School. 
Stockbridge— High  School. 
Stow— High  School. 
Sutton— High  School. 
Templeton— High  School. 
Tisbury— High  School. 
Topsfleld— High  School. 
Walpole— High  School. 
Watertown— High  School. 
Wayland— High  School. 
Westboro— High  School. 
Westford— High  School. 
West  Boylston— High  School. 
Westminster— High  School. 
Weston— High  School. 
Williamsburg— High  School. 
Wilmington— High  School. 
Worcester— North  High  School. 
Yarmouth— High  School. 


MICHIGAN. 


Accredited  by  the  University  of  Michigan,  August,  1915. 

"  Graduates  of  schools  which  have  been  placed  by  the  imlverslty  on  the  approved  list  are  admitted  with- 
out examination  on  presenting  a  recommendation,  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school,  oertUying  that 
they  have  satisfactorily  done  all  the  work  required  lor  admission." 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 16 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 2 

Foreign  language 2 

Science 1 

(Two  subjects  of  3  units  each  from  above.) 
Electives 7 


Adrian— High  School. 

Albion— High  School 

Allegan— High  School. 

Alma— High  School. 

Alpena— High  School. 

Ann  Arbor- 
High  School. 
St.  Thonuu' 8  School. 

Armada— High  School. 

Athens— High  School. 

Bad  Axfr-High  School. 

Bangor— High  School. 

Baraga— High  School. 

Battle  Creek— High  School. 

Bay  City— 

(East  Side)— High  School. 
(West  Side)— High  School. 
Holp  Rosary  Academy. 


Bay  City— Continued. 

SL  James  Academy. 

St.  Mary* 8  School. 
Beacon— Champion  High  School. 
Belding— High  School. 
Bellaire— High  School. 
Bellevue— High  School. 
Benton  Harbor— High  School. 
Benionia— ^  cademy. 
Berrien  Springs— High  School. 
Bessemer— Hig^  School. 
Big  Rapids— 

Ferris  Institute. 

High  School. 
Birmingham— High  SchooL 
Blissfleld— East  Blissfleld  High  School. 
Boyne  City— High  School. 
Bronson— High  School. 
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Brooklyn— High  School. 
Brown  City— High  School. 
Bachanao-i-H^  School. 
Cadlllao-High  School. 
Cahunet— Hi^  School. 
Caro— High  School. 
Carson  City— High  School. 
Cass  City— High  School. 
Cassopolis— High  School. 
Cedar  Springs— High  School. 
Central  Lake— High  School, 
(-barlevolx— High  School. 
Chartotte— High  School. 
Cheboyganr— Hi^  School. 
Chelsea— High  School. 
Chesaning— High  School. 
Clare— High  School. 
Clinton— High  School. 
Coldwater- High  School. 
Coloma— High  School. 
Colon- High  School. 
Constantino— High  School. 
CoopersvUle— High  School. 
Coranna— High  School. 
CrosweU— High  School. 
Crystal  FaUs— High  School. 
Decatur— High  School. 
Deckervillo— High  School. 
Detroitr- 

Cass  High  School. 
Central  High  Scnool. 
Eastern  High  School. 
LiffifOt  School. 
McMillan  High  School. 
Northwestern  High  School. 
New  University  School. 
mUversUy  of  Detroit  High  School. 
Western  High  School. 
Dexter— High  School. 

Dollar  Bay— High  School. 

Dowagiao— High  School. 
Dundee— High  School. 

Durand — High  School. 
East  Jordan— High  School. 

East  Tawas— High  School. 

Eaton  Rapid»-High  School. 

Elk  Rapids— High  School. 

Elsio-High  School. 

Escanaba— High  School. 

Evart— High  School. 

Fenton— High  School. 

Flint— ^igh  School. 

Flushing— High  School. 

Fowlerville— High  School. 

Frankfort— High  School. 

Fremont— High  School. 

Qalesburg— High  School. 

Oaylord— High  School. 

Gladstone— High  SchooL 

Gladwhi— High  School. 

Qobleville— High  School. 

Orand  Haven— 
AkekyBaU. 
High  School. 

Orand  Ledge— High  SohooL 


Orand  Rapids— 

Academp. 

Catholic  High  School  for  Boys. 

Catholic  High  School  for  Girls. 

Central  Hi^  School. 

John  Calvin  CoOege  Preparatory. 

Sacred  Heart  Academy. 

South  Grand  Rapids  High  School. 

Union  High  School. 
Grandville— High  School. 
Grayling— High  School. 
Greenland— High  School. 
Greenville— High  School. 
Owinn— High  School. 
Hancock— High  School. 
Harbor  Beach— High  School. 
Harbor  Springs— High  School. 
Hartr-High  School. 
Hartford— High  School. 
Hastings— High  School. 
Highland  Park— High  School. 
Hillsdale-High  School. 
Holland— High  School. 
Holly— High  School. 
Homer— High  School. 
Houghton— High  School. 
Howard  City— High  School. 
Howell— High  School. 
Hudson— High  School. 
Imlay  City— High  School, 
lona— High  School. 
Iron  Mountain— High  School. 
Iron  River— High  School. 
Ironwood— 

High  School. 

St.  Ambrose  School. 
Ishpeming— High  School. 
Ithaca— High  School. 
Jackson- 
High  School. 

St.  Mary's  School. 
Jonesville— High  School. 
Kalamasoo— 

High  School. 

Nazareth  Academy. 

Normal  Preparatory. 
Kalkaska— High  School. 
L'Anse— High  School. 
Lake  City— High  School. 
Lake  Linden— High  School. 
Lake  Odessa— High  School. 

T -anting — 

High  School. 

St.  Mary's  School. 
Lapeer— High  School. 
Lawrence— High  Sdiool. 
Lawton— High  School. 
Leslie— High  School. 
Linden— High  School. 
Lowell— High  School. 
Ludington— 

High  School. 

St.  Simon's  School. 
Mancelona— High  School. 
Manchester— High  School. 
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Manistee— High  School. 

ManJstlque— High  School. 

MantoD— Hl^  Schod. 

Marine  City— High  School. 

Marlette— High  School. 

Marquette— High  School. 

Marshall— High  School. 

Mason— High  School. 

Mendon— High  School. 

Menominee— High  School. 

Midland— High  School. 

Milan— High  School. 

Milford— High  School. 

Millington— High  School. 

Monroe- 
High  School. 
St.  Mary* 8  Academy. 

Montgomery— High  School. 

Morenci— High  School. 

Mount  Clemens- 
High  School. 
St.  Peter' $  School. 

Mount  Pleasant- 
High  School. 
Normal  Preparatory. 
Sixcred  Heart  Academy. 

Muskegon— 
High  School. 
St.  Mary'a  School. 

Munislng— High  Sdiool. 

NashviUe— High  School.  . 

Negaunee— High  School. 

Newaygo— High  School. 

New  Baltimore— High  School. 

Newberry— High  School. 

NUes^High  School. 

North  Branch— High  School. 

Northville-High  School. 

Norway— High  School. 

Olivet— High  School. 

Onaway— High  Sdiool. 

Ontonagon— High  School. 

Orchard  lakf^Methodiut  School. 

Orion— High  School. 

Otsego— High  School. 

Ovid— High  School. 

Owosso— High  School. 

Oxford- High  School. 

Paineadale— High  School. 

Paw  Paw— High  School. 

Pelbton— High  School. 

Pentwater- High  School. 

Petoskey- High  School. 

Plainwell— High  School. 

Plymouth— High  School. 

Pontiao— High  School. 

Port  Huron— High  School. 

Portland— High  School. 

Rapid  River- High  School. 

Reading— High  School. 


Reed  City— High  School. 
Republio— High  Sdiool. 
Richmond— High  School. 
River  Rouge— High  School. 
Rochester— High  School. 
Rockford— High  School. 
Rockland— High  School. 
Romeo— High  School. 
Royal  Oak— High  School. 


(East  Side)— Hi^  School. 

St,  Mart*»  School. 

(South  Side)— 55.  Peter  and  Paui'a  School. 

(West  Side)— High  School. 
St.  diaries— Hl^  School. 
St.Clalr— High  School. 
St.  Ignaoe— High  School. 
St.  Johns— High  School. 
St.  Joseph— High  School. 
St.  Louis— High  School. 
Saline-HIgh  School. 
Sandusky— High  School. 
Sault  Bte.  Marie— High  School. 
Saranao— High  School. 
Schoolcraft— High  School. 
Soottvllle— High  School. 
Sebewalng— High  School. 
Shelby— High  School. 
Shepherd— High  School. 
South  Haven— High  SchooL 
Sparta^High  School. 
Spring  Arhar— Academy. 
Standish-HIgh  School. 
Stanton— High  School. 
Sturgls— High  School. 
Tecumseh— High  School. 
Tekoosha— High  School. 
Three  Oaks— High  School. 
Three  Rivers— High  School. 
Traverse  City— High  School. 
Trenton— High  School. 
Union  City— High  School. 
Vassar— High  School. 
VermantvUle— High  School. 
VIcksburg— High  School. 
Vulcan— High  School. 
Wakefield— High  School. 
WatervUet— High  School. 
Wayne— High  School. 
West  Branch— High  School. 
Whitehall— High  School. 
White  Pigeon— High  School, 
wmiamston— High  School. 
Wolverine— High  School. 
Wyandotte— High  School. 
Yale-High  School. 
Ypsilanti— 

High  School. 

Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Preparatory. 
Zeeland— High  School. 
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MINNESOTA. 

Approved  by  the  Bfinnesota  State  Education  Department  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  Minnesota, 

for  the  year  1915-16.1 


Admission  requirements . 
Prescribed  units: 


Units. 
15 


English: a  3  or  4 

Mathematics 2 

Electives 9  or  10 


Ada— High  School. 
Adrian— High  School. 
Aitkin— High  School. 
Akeley— High  School. 
Albert  Lea- 

Albert  Lea  OoUege,  Preparatorf  Department. 

High  School. 
Alden— Hi^  School. 
Alexandria— High  School. 
Amboy— High  School. 
Annandale— High  School. 
Anoka— High  School. 
Appleton— High  School. 
Argyle— High  School. 
Arlington— High  School. 
Atwater— High  School. 
Aurora— High  School. 
Austin— High  School. 
Bagley— High  School. 
Bamesvllle— High  School. 
Belle  Plaine-High  School. 
Bemldji-High  School. 
Bens<Hi— High  School. 
Bird  Island-High  School. 
Biwabik— High  School. 
Blackduck— High  School. 
Blooming  Prairi«y— High  School. 
Blue  Earth— High  School. 
Bndnerd— High  School. 
Breckenridge— High  School. 
Brown  Valley— High  School. 
Buflalo— Hi^  School. 
Buhl— High  School. 
Caledonia— High  School. 
Cambridge— High  School. 
Canby— High  School. 
Cannon  Falls— High  School. 
Cass  Lake— High  School. 
Chaska^Hlgh  School. 
Chatfield— High  School. 
Chisholm— High  School. 
Clarkfleld— High  School. 
Cloquet— High  School. 
Cokato— High  School.' 
Coleraine— 

Oreenway  High  School. 

Olcott  High  School. 
College ville—5t.  John's  College, 
Cottonwood— High  School. 
Crookston— High  School. 
Dassel— High  School. 
Dawson— High  School. 
Deer  River— High  School. 
Ddano— High  School. 
Detroit— High  School. 
Dodge  Center— High  School. 


Duluth— 

QUhedral  High  ^oolfor  Bopi, 

QUkedral  High  School/or  Oirle. 

Central  High  School. 

Denfeld  High  School. 

ViUa  Sancta  SchoUvitica. 
Eagle  Bend— High  School. 
East  Grand  Forks— High  School. 
Elbow  Lake-High  School. 
Elk  River— High  School. 
Ehnore— High  School. 
Bly— High  School. 
Eveleth— High  School. 
Excelsior- High  School. 
Fairlax— High  School. 
Fairmont— Hiith  School. 
Faribault— 

High  School. 

BethUhem  Academg, 

St.  Marv'a  Hall. 

Shattuck  MilUarf  Academy, 
Farmlngton- High  School. 
Fergus  Falls- 
High  School. 

Park  Region  Luther  ColUge, 
Fertile— High  School. 
Fosston— High  School. 
Frazee— High  School. 
Fnmtenac—  ViUa  Maria, 
Fulda— High  School. 
Oaylord— High  School. 
Gilbert— High  School. 
Glencoe— High  School. 
Glenwood— High  School. 
Graoeville— High  School. 
Grand  Meadow— High  School. 
Grand  Rapids— High  School. 
Granite  Falls— High  School. 
Hallock- High  School. 
Halstad— High  School. 
Harmony— High  School. 
Hastings— High  School. 
Hawley— High  School. 
Hector— High  School. 
Henderson— High  School. 
Herman— High  School. 
Heron  Lake— High  School. 
Hibbtog— High  School. 
Hhickley— High  School. 
Hopkins— High  School. 
Houston— High  School. 
Howard  Lake— High  School. 
Hutchinson— High  School. 
International  Falls— High  School. 
Ivanhoe— High  School. 
Jackson— High  School. 


1  The  State  Education  Department  approves  only  public  high  schools. 

*  If  3,  must  be  accompanied  by  4  units  of  one  foreign  language,  or  2  units  in  each  of  two  foreign  languages. 
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Janesville— High  School. 
Jordan—High  School. 
Kasot»— High  School. 
Kasson— High  School. 
Kenyan— High  School. 
Kerkoven — High  School. 
Lake  Benton— High  School. 
Lake  City— High  School. 
Lake  Crystal— High  School. 
Lakefleld— High  School. 
Lake  Park— High  School. 
Lamberton— High  School. 
Lanesboro— High  School. 
Le  Roy— High  School. 
Le  Sueur— High  School. 
Le  Sueur  Center— High  School. 
Litchfield— High  School. 
Little  FaUs— High  School. 
Long  Prairie— High  School. 
Luveme— High  School. 
Lyle— High  School. 
Mcintosh— High  School. 
Mabel— High  School. 
Madelia-High  School. 
Madison— High  School. 
Mahnomen— High  School. 
Mankato— High  School. 
Mantorville— High  School. 
Maple  Lake-High  School. 
Mapleton— High  School. 
Marshall— High  School. 
Melrose— High  School. 
Milaca— High  School. 
Minneapolis— 

Blake  School  for  Boys, 

Central  High  School. 

East  High  School. 

Oraham  HaU. 

Minnesota  College. 

North  High  School. 

South  High  School. 

St.  Margaret's  Academp. 

Stanley  HaU. 

West  High  School. 
Minneota— High  School. 
Montevideo- 
High  School. 

Windom  InstUuU. 
Montgomery— High  School. 
Montioello— High  School. 
Moorhead— 

Concordia  College. 

High  School. 
Mora— High  School. 
Morris— High  School. 
Morton— High  School. 
Mountain  Lake— High  School. 
New  Prague— High  School. 
New  Richland— High  School. 
New  Ulm— High  School. 
Northiield— High  School. 
North  St.  Paul— High  School. 
Norwood— Young  America  High  School. 
OUviar-High  School. 
Ortonville— High  School. 
Osakis— High  School. 


Owatanna— 

High  School. 

Pillsbury  Academy. 
Park  Rapids— High  School. 
Paynesvill^— High  School. 
Pelican  Rapids— High  School.    . 
Perham— High  School. 
Pine  City— High  School. 
Pine  Island— High  School. 
Ptoe  River— High  School. 
Pipestone— High  School. 
Plainview— High  School. 
Preston— High  School. 
Prhiceton— High  School. 
Red  Lake  Falls— High  School. 
Red  Wing— 

Academy  of  the  Red  Wing  Seminary. 

High  School. 

Lutheran  Ladies'  Seminary. 
Redwood  Falls— High  School. 
Renville— High  School. 
Rochester— High  School. 
Royalton— High  School. 
Rush  City— High  School. 
Rushford— High  School. 
St.  Charles— High  School. 
St.  Cloud— High  School. 
St.  James— High  School. 
St.  Joseph— Oontvn^  ofSL  Benedict. 
St.  Louis  Park— High  School. 
St.  Paul— 

Bethel  Academy. 

Central  High  School. 

John  A.  Johnson  High  School. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

Humboldt  High  School. 

St .  Joseph  Academy. 

St.  Paul  Academy, 

St.  Paul  Normal  School. 

St.  Thomas  College, 

The  Backus  Schoqlfor  Girls. 

The  College  of  St,  Catherine. 

The  Loomis  School, 

Visitation  Convent. 
St.  Paul  Park— ^^  Paul's  College. 
St.  Pet^— High  School. 
Sandstone— High  School. 
Sauk  Center— High  School. 
Sauk  Rapids— High  School. 
Shakope^— High  School. 
Sherburn— High  School. 
Slayton— High  School. 
Sleepy  Eye— High  School. 
South  St.  Paul— High  School. 
Springfield- High  School. 
Spring  Grove— High  School. 
Spring  Valley— High  School. 
Staples— Hl^  School. 
Stephen— High  School. 
Stewartville— High  School. 
StUl water— High  School. 
Thief  River  Falls— High  School. 
Tracy— High  School. 
Two  Harbors— High  School. 
Tyler— High  School. 
ViUard— High  School. 
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Virgliilar-High  School. 
Wabasba^High  School. 
Wadena— High  School. 
Walker— High  School. 
Warren— High  School. 
Waseca— High  School. 
WateiTffle— High  School. 
Wayzata— High  School. 
Welcome— High  School. 
Wells— High  School. 
Wect  Concord— High  School. 


Wheaton— High  School. 
White  Bear  Lake-High  School. 
Wilhnar— High  School. 
Whidom— High  School. 
Wlnnebago-High  School. 
Winona— 

High  School. 

St,  Clare  Seminarp, 
Winthrop— High  School. 
Worthington— High  School. 
Zumbrota— High  School. 


MISSISSIPPL 


Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Mississippi  for  the  year  191&-17. 


Units. 
..  U 


Admission  requirements 

Prescribed  units: 

English S 

Mathematics 2J 

History / 2 

ElecUves M 


Aberdeen— High  School. 

Ackerman— High  School. 

Amory— High  School. 

Ashland— High  School. 

Baldwyn— High  School. 

BatesvOle— High  School. 

Belzoni— High  School. 

Benton— Agricultural  High  School. 

Biloxi— High  School. 

Blue  Uoantatn—MUsissippi  Heigktt  Academp. 

Boonevllle— High  School. 

Brandon— High  School. 

Brookhaven— High  School. 

Bro<*lyn— Agricultural  High  School. 

Byhaliar— High  School. 

Buena  Vistar-Agricultural  Hi^  School. 

Camden— Agricultural  High  School. 

Canton— High  School. 

Centerville— High  School. 

Charleston— High  School. 

Clara— Agricultural  High  School. 

Clarksdale-HIgh  School. 

Cleveland— Agricultural  High  School. 

Collins— Hi^  School. 

Columbia— High  School. 

Columbus— High  School. 

Como— High  School. 

Corinth— High  School. 

Courtland— Agricultural  High  School. 

Crystal  Springs— High  School. 

Dermar— Agricultural  High  School. 

Durant— High  School. 

Ecru— High  School. 

EUisvOle— Agricultural  High  School. 

Eui>ora— High  School. 

Fayette— County  High  School. 

Flora— High  School. 

Florence— High  School. 

Forest— High  School. 

French  Camp— -Academy. 

Goodman— Agricultural  High  School. 

Greenville— 

Academp. 

High  School. 

45730^— la i 


Greenwood- High  School. 
Grenada— High  School. 
Gulfport— 

Oulfcoast  JiiUUarp  Academp. 

Hi^  School. 
Harpervill»— Agrlcaltnral  High  School. 
Hattiesburg— High  School. 
Hazlehorst— High  School. 
Hernando— High  School. 
Hickory— High  School. 
Holly  Springs— High  School. 
Hoolka— High  School. 
Houston— High  School. 
Indiancda— High  School. 
Itta  Bem^-High  School, 
luka— High  School. 
Jackson— Central  High  School. 
Kilmichael— Agricultural  High  School. 
Kosciusko— High  School. 
Kossuth— Agricultural  High  School. 
Lamar— Slayden  Agricultural  High  School. 
Laurel— Hi^  School. 
Leake8viU&— Agrkniltural  High  School. 
Lena— Agricultural  High  School. 
Lexington— High  School. 
Liberty— High  School. 
Long  View— Agricultural  High  School. 
Louin— High  School. 
Louisville— High  School. 
Lumberton— High  School. 
Maben— High  School. 
Macon— High  School. 
Madison— High  School. 
Magnolia— High  School. 
Marks— High  School. 
Mashulaville— Agricultural  High  School. 
Mathiston— B«in««  Academp. 
Mendenhall— Agricultural  High  School. 
Meridian-High  School. 
McComb— High  School. 
Meadville— Agricultural  High  School. 
Mire— Agricultural  High  School. 
}£ontTOs»^  Mlssisitippi  Qmfnence  Training  School, 
Moorhead— Agricultural  High  School. 
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Morton— Hi^  School. 

Moss  Point— High  School. 

Mount  Olive— Hi^  School. 

Natobee— Bigh  School 

Nettleton— High  School. 

New  Albany— High  School. 

New  Aogusta— High  School. 

Newton— High  SchooL 

Oakland— Agricultural  High  School.  . 

Okolona— High  School. 

Olive  Branch— Agricultural  High  School. 

Oxibrd- 

Agricultural  Hl^  School. 

College  Hill. 

Hi«^  School. 
Pasoagoul^— High  Bohool. 
Pass  Christian— Hi^  School. 
Pelahatchie— High  School. 
Perfcinston— Agricultural  High  School. 
Pheba— Agricultural  High  School. 
Philadelphia-High  School. 
Plttsboro— Hl^  School. 
Pontotoo— High  School. 
Poplarville— Agricultural  High  School. 
Port  Qihaon—Chamberlain'HurU  Acoiemf. 
Prentiss— High  School. 
Purvis— Agrioultuial  High  School. 
Richton— High  School. 
Rooling  Fork— High  School. 
Saidis-High  SchooL 
Scooba— Agricultural  High  School. 


Senatobia— High  School. 
Shelby— High  School. 
Shuqualak— High  School. 
Starinrille-High  School. 
Summit— High  School. 
Sumnll— High  School. 
Toooopola— High  School. 
Tula— Hi^  School. 
Tupek>— 

HigfaSdiool. 

MUitarf  JntUtMU, 
Tylertown— High  SchooL 
Union— High  SchooL 
Union  Church— Agricultural  High  School. 
Vaiden— High  School. 
Vancleave— High  Sdiool. 
Verona— High  SchooL 
Vicksburg— 

AUSttinU*  OMtge. 

High  SchooL 

St.  Alo99ftu  Aeademf. 
Walnut— Chalybeate  AgrioiltaAl  HiKh  Sdmni 
Washingtoii-Ve#er«Ml  Mmtarp  Aemdemf, 
Water  Valley— High  SoliooL 
West  Point- 
High  SchooL 

SwUkem  CkriUkm  OMefe. 
Wlggin»-Higfa  School. 
Winona— High  SchooL 
WoodvOle— AgrloultunU  High  School. 
Yaxoo  City— High  SohooL 


MISSOURL 

Approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  Misaouri,  January  I, 
1916.1 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements'. 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 1 

Foreign  language 2 

Electives 9 


Adraln— High  School. 
Albany— High  School. 
Armstrong— High  School. 
Ash  Grove— High  SchooL 
Aurora— High  School. 
Belton— High  School. 
Bethany— High  School. 
Bevier— High  SchooL 
Billing»-High  School. 
Bloomfleld— High  SchooL 
Bolivar— High  School. 
Bonne  Terre— High  School. 
Boonville— 

High  School. 

Kemper  Militarf  School. 
Bosworth— High  School. 
Bowling  Green— High  School. 
Breymer— High  SchooL 
BreCkenridge— High  School. 
Brookfleld— High  School. 
Brunswick— nij^h  School. 
Buffalo— High  School. 
Bunceton— High  School. 


Burlington  Junction— High  School. 

Butler— High  SohooL 

Cainesvllle-Higfa  SchooL 

California-High  School. 

Camden  Point— Jfitaourl  Cfkridian  OaOm^ 

Cameron— High  School. 

Campbell— High  SohooL 

Canton— High  School. 

Cape  Qirardean— High  SdKxd. 

CarrolltcQ— High  School. 

Carthage— High  School. 

CaruthersvUle— Hig^  SchooL 

Centralia— High  SchooL 

Charleston— Hl^  SchooL 

ChUUoothe-High  SohooL 

Clarence— High  SchooL 

Clayton— High  SohooL 

Clinton— Hi^  ScbooL 

Columbia- 
High  SohooL 
University  Hl^  SchocH. 

Dearborn— Hi^  SchooL 

Desloge— High  SchooL 


1  The  State  superintendent  of  schools  approves  only  the  public  high  schools. 
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De  8oto-HJgh  School. 

Dexter—HJ^  School. 

Doniphan— High  School. 

East  Prairie— High  School. 

Edinft— High  School. 

Eldon— High  School. 

Eldorado  SpringB— High  School 

Ebberry— High  School. 

Bolia— High  School. 

ETOtan— High  School. 

Excelsior  Springs— High  SchooL 

Fairfax— High  SchooL 

Fannington — 

OarUUm  CoOegc 
High  SchooL 

Fayette— 

High  SchooL 

Centra}  CbUege  Acodemf, 

Fergnaon— High  School. 

Festus— High  School. 

Flat  River-High  School. 

FredflriiflEtown— High  SchooL 

Fulton— High  SchooL 

Gallatin— High  SchooL 

Garden  City— High  SchooL 

GUman  Ci^— High  SchooL 

Glasgow— High  SchooL 

Golden  City— High  School. 

Gorfai- High  SdiooL 

Grant  City— High  SchooL 

Green  City— High  SchooL 

Greenitold— High  SchooL 

Greenville— High  SchooL 

Hale— High  SchooL 

Hamilton— High  SohooL 

Hannibal— High  SchooL 

Hardin— Hig^  School. 

HaiTisoDviDe— High  SchooL 

Hayti— High  SohooL 

Hickman  Mills— High  SchooL 

Higbee— High  School. 

Higginsville— High  SchooL 

Holden—Hi^  SchooL 

Hopkins— High  SchooL 

Houston— High  School. 

Huntsville— High  SchooL 

Iberia— ilcodffny. 

Independence— High  SchooL 

Ironton- High  School. 

Jackson— High  School. 

Jamesport— High  School. 

Ja^MT— High  SchooL 

Jeilenon  City— High  SchooL 

Joplin— High  SchooL 

KahokflH-High  SchooL 

Kansas  City- 
Central  High  SchooL 
Lincoln  High  SchooL 
Manual  Training  High  SchooL 
Northeast  High  SchooL 
8L  Tnemft  Academy, 
Westport  High  SchooL 

Kenneth-High  SchooL 

Keytesvill»-High  School. 

KMg  City— High  School. 

KirksvOlfr-High  SchooL 

Kiikwood— High  SohooL 


Knobnoster— High  Sdiool. 

Knox  City— High  SchooL 

La  Belle— High  SchooL 

Laclede— High  School. 

Lamar— High  School. 

Lancaster— High  SchooL 

La  Plata— Hi^  SchooL 

Lathrop— High  School. 

Lebanon— High  School. 

Lees  Summit— High  School. 

Lexington- 
High  SchooL 
WeniwoTth  MaUary  Academy, 

Liberty— High  SchooL 

Linneue— High  SchooL 

Lockwood— High  SchooL 

Louisiana— Hi^  SchooL 

Macon— High  School. 

Maitland— High  School. 

Maiden— High  School. 

Maplewood— High  SchooL 

Marceline— High  School. 

MarionvlUe— Hi^  School. 

Marshall— High  School. 

Marshfield— High  SchooL 

Maryville— High  SchooL 

Maysville— High  SchooL 

Meadville— High  School. 

Memphis— High  SchooL 

Mexico-High  SchooL 

Milan— High  SchooL 

Moborly— High  School. 

Monett— High  School. 

Monroe  City— High  SchooL 

Montgomery  City— High  SchooL 

Mound  City— High  SchooL 

Mountain  Grove— High  School. 

Mount  Vernon- High  SchooL 

Neosho— High  SchooL 

Nevada— High  SchooL 

New  Franklin— High  SchooL 

New  Haven— High  SchooL 

New  Landon- High  SchooL 

New  Madrid— High  SchooL 

Norbcme— High  School. 

Odea»-Hifl^  SchooL 

Oregon— High  School. 

Osoeolit— High  SchooL 

Otterville— High  SchooL 

Oxark- High  SchooL 

Palmyra— High  SchooL 

Paris— High  SchooL 

PattoDsburg— High  SchooL 

Perry— High  School. 

Perryville— High  SchooL 

Peiroe  City-High  SchooL 

Piedmont— High  School. 

Platte  City— High  School. 

Plattsburg— High  School. 

Pleasant  Hill— High  SchooL 

Polo— High  SchooL 

Poplar  Blufl— High  SchooL 

Potod— High  School., 

Prfaioeton— High  School. 

Republic— High  SchooL 

Richmond— High  School. 

Ridgeway— High  SchooL 
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St.  Cliarles— High  School. 
Ste.  Genevieve— High  School. 
St.  James— High  School. 
St.  Joseph— Central  High  School. 
St.  Louis- 
Central  High  SchooL 

MantuU  TnirUnff  School  (Washington  Univer- 
sity). 

Hoamer  Hall. 

Lenox  HaXL 

IfcKJnley  High  SchooL 

Mary  Institute. 

Smith  Academjf. 

Soldan  High  SchooL 

St.  Joseph's  Academy, 

St.  Vincent's  Academp. 

Stunner  High  SchooL 

TheFrincipia. 

Yeatman  High  SchooL 
Salem— High  SchooL 
Salisbury— High  School. 
Sarcoxie— High  SchooL 
Savannah— High  SchooL 
Sedalifr-High  SchooL 
Seymour— High  SchooL 
Shelbina— High  SchooL 
Shelbyville— High  SchooL 
Sikeston- High  SchooL 


Skidmors— High  SchooL 
Slater— High  SchooL 
Sprmgfleld— High  School. 
Stanberry— High  SchooL 
Steelvill»-Hi^  SchooL 
Sturgeon— High  School. 
Sullivan— High  School. 
Sweet  Springs— High  SchooL 
Tarki»-Hlgh  SchooL 
Tlpt<Hi— High  SchooL 
Trenton— High  SchooL^ 
Troy— High  SchooL 
Unioh— High  SchooL 
Unionville-High  SchooL 
Vandalia-High  School. 
VeraaiUee-High  School. 
Walnut  Grov»-High  School. 
Waneosburg— High  SchooL 
Warsaw— High  School. 
Washington— High  School. 
Webb  City— High  SchooL 
Webster  Groves— High  School. 
Wellston-High  SchooL 
WeUsvill^High  School. 
Weston-High  School. 
West  Plains-High  SchooL 
Willow  Springs— High  School. 
Windsor— High  School. 


MONTANA. 


Accredited  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  University  of  Montana,  March  0, 1016. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements , 15 

The  imiversitv  prescribes  no  subjects  for  entrance,  but  entrance  credit  is  given  for  all 
subjects  in  the  official  courses  of  study  for  Montana  high  schools.  These  must  tnafaitfthi 
one  or  more  four-year  courses  of  study,  in  all  of  which  the  following  subjeots  shall  be  000- 
stsjat  elements  for  the  minimum  amounts  indicated: 

English 4 

Fore  ign  language 2 

Mathematics 2 

Science 1 

History 1 


AnaoondiH-High  School. 

Baker- High  School. 

Belgrade— High  School. 

Belt— High  School. 

Big  Timber— Sweet  Grass  County  High  School. 

Billings— High  School. 

Boulder— Jefferson  County  High  School. 

Bozeman— Gallatin  County  High  SchooL 

Bridger— High  School. 

Butte— 

Business  College. 

Central  High  School. 

High  SchooL 
Chinook— High  School. 
Choteau— Teton  County  High  School. 
Columbia  Falls— High  SchooL 
Columbus— High  School. 
Conrad— High  SchooL 
Corvalli^-High  School. 
Culbertson— High  School. 
Cutbank— High  School. 
Deer  Lodge— 

Academy  of  the  College  of  Montana. 

Powell  County  High  SchooL 


I  Dillon— Beaverhead  County  High  SdiooL 
;  Eureka— High  SchooL 

Forsyth— High  School. 

Fort  Benton— Choteau  County  High  School. 

Fromberg— High  School. 

Glasgow— High  SchooL 

Glendive — Dawson  Coimty  High  School. 

Greet  Falls- 
High  SchooL 
Mount  Angela  UrsuUne  Academy. 

Hamilton— High  School. 

Harlowton— High  SchooL 

Havre— High  SchooL 

Helena- 
High  SchooL 
St.  Vincents  Academy. 

Hysham— High  SchooL 

Joliet— High  School. 

Kalispell— Flathead  County  High  School. 

Laurel— High  School. 

Lewistown— Fergus  County  High  Sdiool. 

Libby— High  SchooL 

Livingston— Park  County  High  School. 

Manhattan— High  School. 
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Hoes  City— Custer  County  Hig^  School. 

Missoula- 
Missoula  County  High  School. 
Loifola  High  School 
Sacred  Heart  Academy. 

Moore— High  School. 

Philipsbuig— Grvilte  County  High  School. 

Plains— High  School. 

Poison— High  School. 

Pony— High  School. 

Ravall^High  SchooL 

Red  Lodg»-Carbon  Pounty  High  School. 

Roundup— High  School. 

Shelby— High  School. 

Sheridan-High  School. 


Sidney— High  School. 

Stanford-^High  School. 

Sterensville— High  SchooL 

Terry— High  School. 

Thompson  Falls— High  school. 

Three  Forks— High  School. 

Townsend— Broadwater  County  High  School. 

Valier— High  School. 

Victor— High  School. 

Virginia  City— High  School. 

Whiteflsh— High  School. 

Whitehall— High  School. 

White  Sulphur  Springs— High  School. 

Wibaux— Wibaux  County  High  School. 

Worden— High  School. 


NEBRASKA. 

Accredited  by  the  Univeisity  of  Nebraska  for  the  year  1914-15. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 15 

Prescribed  units- 
English 2 

Mauematics 2 

Foreign  language 3 

Science 1 

History 1 

Electives 6 


GROUP  A. 


Adams— High  School. 

Albion— High  School. 

Alliance— High  School. 

Ashland— High  School. 

Auburn— High  School. 

Aurora— High  School. 

Beatrice— High  School. 

Beaver  Crossing— High  School. 

BeUevue— Pioneer  Union  High  SchooL 

Benson— High  School. 

Bethany— CMn«r  Academy. 

Blaii>— 

Dana  CoUege  Academy, 

High  School. 
Broken  Bow— High  School. 
BurweU— High  Schopl. 
Central  City— High  School. 
Clarks— High  School. 
Collego  View— CTnfon  College  Academy, 
Columbus— High  School. 
Crete— 

Doaiu  Academy. 

High  School. 
Curtis— Nebraska  School  of  Agriculture. 
David  City— High  School. 
Edgar— High  School. 
Emerson— High  School. 
Exeter— High  School. 
Fairbury— High  School. 
Fairfield— High  School. 
Fairmont— High  School. 
Falls  City— High  SchooL 
Franklin— 

Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Fremont— High  SchooL 
Friend— High  School. 
Fullerton— High  SchooL 
Geneva— High  SchooL 


Oeno»— High  SchooL 
Gothenburg— High  SchooL 
Grand  Island— 

Academy, 

High  School. 
Harvard— High  School. 
Hastings— 

Academy, 

High  SchooL 
Havelock— High  Sdiool. 
Hebron— High  School. 
Holdrege— High  School.. 
Humboldt— High  SchooL 
Kearney— Hi^  School. 
Kimball— High  School  (County). 
Lexington— High  SichooL 
Lincoln- 
High  SchooL 

Nebroika  Military  Academy, 

School  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Teachers'  College  High  School,  University  ol 
Nebraska. 
McCook— High  SchooL 
Madison— High  SchooL 
Mead— High  SchooL 
Minden^High  SchooL 
Nebtaska  City— High  School. 
NeUgh— High  School. 
Nelson— High  SchooL 
Newman  Grove— High  S.chool. 
Norfolk— High  School. 
North  Piatt©— High  SchooL 
Ohiowa— Hi^  SchooL 
Omaha— 

BroumeVl  Hall. 

Creighton  Academy. 

High  SchooL 

MourU  St.  Mary's  Seminary. 

Sacred  Heart  Academy. 
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Ord— High  School. 
Osoeola— Hi^  School. 
Pawnee  City— High  School. 
Pender— High  School. 
Plainvlew— High  School. 
Ponc»— Hi^  School. 
Randolph— High  School. 
Ravenna— High  School. 
Red  Cloud— High  School. 
St.  Edward— High  School. 
Schuyler- High  School. 
Soottsblufr— High  School. 
Seward— High  School. 
Bhelton— High  School. 
Sidney— High  School. 
South  Omaha— High  School. 
Stanton— High  School. 
Stromsbnrg— High  School. 


Superior-High  Sdiool. 

Sutton— High  School. 

Sjrraouse— Hig^  School. 

Tecumseb— Hig^  SchooL 

Tekamah— High  School. 

University  Place- 
High  SchooL 
Nebraska  WesUffan  Academy, 

Wahoo-High  School. 

Wayne— High  School. 

Weeptaig  Water— High  SchooL 

West  Point-High  School. 

Waber-High  School. 

Wisner— High  School. 

York- 

CoUeife  Academy. 
High  School. 


Ainsworth— High  School. 

Alexandria— High  SchooL 

Alma— High  SchooL 

Ansley— High  SchooL 

Arapahoe— High  SchooL 

ArUogton— Hi«^  SchooL 

Atkinson— High  School. 

Bancroft— High  SchooL 

Hartley— High  School. 

Battle  Creek— High  School. 

Beaver  City- High  School. 

Benkleman— High  School. 

Bertrand- High  School. 

Bethany— High  School. 

Bladen— High  School. 

Bloomfleld— High  SchooL 

Bloomington— High  School. 

Blue  Hm-High  School. 

Blue  Springs— High  SchooL 

Brady— High  School. 

Bridgeport— High  School/ 

Butte— High  SchooL 

Cambridge— High  Sdhool. 

GampbeU— High  School. 

Cedar  Bhifls— High  School. 

Cedar  Rapids— High  School. 

Central  City— iVe6r(ull;a  Central  CoUege  Academy, 

Chadron— High  SchooL 

Chester— High  SchooL 

Ciarkson— High  School. 

Clay  Center— High  Scbool.i 

Coleridge-High  SchooL 

Cook— High  School. 

Cozad— High  School. 

Craig— High  School. 

Crawford— High  School. 

Creighton— High  School. 

Crofton— High  School. 

Culbertson— High  SchooL 

Davenport— High  SchooL 

De  Witt— High  SchooL 

DiUer-HIgh  School. 

Dodge— High  School. 

Dorchester— High  SchooL 

Edison— High  SchooL 

Rlghi-High  School. 

>  Schools  fully  accredited  but  not  meeting  fully 
of  teachers  or  in  laboratory  and  library  faculties. 


Elmcreek— Hi^  SchooL 

Ehuwood— High  SchooL 

Eusti»— High  School. 

Ewing— High  School. 

Gering— Union  High  SchooL 

Gibbon-High  School. 

Gntner-HighSdiooL 

Gordon— High  School. 

Graiton— High  SchooL 

Grant— Perkins  County  High  School. 

Greeley— Hig^  School. 

Greenwood— High  Sdux>L 

Gretna— High  SchooL 

Guide  Rock— High  SchooL 

Hardy— High  School. 

Hartington— High  SchooL 

Hastings— /tninaciOa/e  Ooneeptkm  Academy. 

Hebron— Aead^mp. 

Hickman— High  School. 

HOdreth-High  School. 

Holbrook-High  SchooL 

Hooper— High  SdiooL 

Indianola-Higfa  SdiooL 

Jackson- 
High  SchooL 
St.  Catherine  Academy, 

Juniata— High  SchooL 

Keneeaw— High  School. 

Laurel— High  School. 

Lawrence— High  SdiooL 

Liberty-High  SchooL 

Lincoln— 5L  Thereea'a  High  SdUwI. 

Lodge  Pole— High  School. 

Louisville— High  SchooL 

Loop  City— High  School. 

Lyons— *High  School. 

Maxwell— High  SchooL 

Meadow  Grove— High  School. 

Mema— High  Si'hooL 

MlUord-High  SchooL 

MitcheU-Hlgh  SchooL 

HorriU-High  SchooL 

Nebraska  City-  St.  Bernard  Academy. 

Nebawka— High  SchooL 

Newca«?tle— High  School. 

North  Bend-Hi^  SchooL 
the  standards  of  Group  A  schools  as  to  the  praparatioo 
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North  Loup— High  SchooL 
Oakdale— Hi^  Sdiooi. 
Oakland— High  School. 
OdeU-High  SchooL 
Ogallala— High  School. 
OmBhA—Saered  Heart  JJigh  Sckod. 
O'Nem— 

High  SchooL 

Si.  Mnry's  Acaiemf. 
Orchard— High  School. 
Orleans— High  School. 
Overton— High  SchooL 
Oxford— High  School. 
PapOllon— Hi^  School. 
Pierce— Hi^  School. 
Plattsmoath— High  Sdiool. 
Polk-High  School. 
Kising  Snn— High  School. 
St.  Paol— High  School. 
Sargent— High  School. 
Scribner— High  School. 
Shelby— High  School. 
Silver  Creek— High  School. 
Spalding— iioodcmir. 


Spencer— High  School. 
Springfield— High  School. 
Stella— High  School. 
Sterling— High  School. 
Stratton— High  School. 
Stuart— High  School. 
Sutherland— High  School. 
Swanton— High  School. 
Table  Rook— High  School. 
Tilden-High  School. 
Trenton— High  School. 
Ulysses— High  School. 
Utlca-High  School. 
Valentine— High  School. 
VaUey— High  School. 
Wahoo— I/tt<A«r  Academy. 
Wakefield- High  School. 
Waterloo— High  School. 
Western— High  School. 
WilsonviUe— High  School. 
Wood  River— High  School. 
Wymore-rHigh  School. 
York— Holfr  FamUif  Academy. 


OROUP  C 


Carroll- High  School. 
Columbus— 19(  Frande  Academy, 
Cortland— High  School. 
Cowles— High  School. 
Falls  City— 5aered  Heart  Academy, 
Haigler— High  School. 
Herman— High  School. 
Humphrey— High  School. 
Hjraimis— High  School. 
Keamay— J/Ultary  Academy. 


Lynch— High  School. 

Monroe— High  School. 

Osmond— High  School. 

RushvOle— High  School. 

Talmage— High  School. 

Thedford— Thomas  County  High  SchooL 

Union— High  School. 

Wausa— High  School. 

Winsid^-High  School. 

Wolbach— High  School. 


NEVADA. 


Fully  accredited  by  the  University  of  Nevada,  November,  1915. 

**  Graduates  of  such  accredited  high  schools  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  their  teacher,  be  admitted 
to  the  university  in  the  subjects  in  which  their  school  has  been  accredited,  but  in  all  other  subjects  an 
examination  will  be  required.'' 

Units. 


Admisskm  requirements . 
Prescribea  units: 

English 

Mathematics 

History 

Science. 


15 

3 

2 

2 

1 

Foreign  language 4 

Electives..! 3 


Bunkervilto— High  School. 

Carson  City— Hi^  School. 

Dayton— Lyon  County  High  School. 

Elko— Elko  County  High  School. 

Ely— White  Pine  County  High  School. 

Fallon— Churchill  County  High  School. 

Gardnervllle— Douglas  County  High  School. 

Goldfleld— High  School. 

Las  Vegas— Clark  County  High  School. 

>  The  graduates  of  this  group  may  receive  28  points  (14  units)  on  credentials  from  their  schools,  giving 
them  oonditional  admission  to  college  or  university.    Additional  credits  may  be  secured  by  examination. 


Lovelock— Humboldt  County  High  SchooL 
Panaca— Lincoln  County  High  School. 
Reno— High  School. 
Sparks— High  School. 
Tonapah— High  School. 
Virginia  City— High  School. 
Whmemncea— Humboldt  County  High  School. 
Yerington— Lyon  County  High  School. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

"  First-class''  schools,  approved  by  the  New  Hampshire  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  y  ear 
ending  July  15,1916.    These  schools  have  four-year  courses,  and  graduation  is  on  at  least  14  units. 


Alton— High  School. 

Amherst— High  School. 

Andover— Proctor  Academy. 

Antrim— Hi^  School.      ' 

Ashland— HI^  School. 

Atkinson— AcodfOTy. 

Bath— High  School 

Berlin— High  School 

Bethlehem— High  School 

Claremont— Stevens  High  School 

Colebrook— Academy. 

Concord- 
High  School 
St.  Mary's  School. 

Contoocook— Hopkinton  Hi0i  School 

Berry— Pinkerton  Academy. 

Dover— High  School 

East  Jafitrey— Conant  High  School. 

Enfield- High  School 

Epping— High  School 

Exeter- 
Robinson  Seminary. 
Tuck  High  School 

Farmlngton— High  School 

Franconia— Dow  Academy. 

Franklin— High  School. 

Oorham— Hi^  School 

Qroveton— High  School 

Hampstead— High  School 

Hampton— Academy. 

Hanover— High  School 

Haverhill— Academy. 

Hennlker— High  School  • 

Hillsborough— Hijji  School 

Hinsdale— High  School 

Hollis— High  School 

Hooksett— ITounf  St.  Mary's  Seminary. 

Jefferson— High  School 

Keene— High  Sdiool 

Kingston— i9an6om  Seminary. 


Laconia— High  School 

lAucaster— High  School 

Lebanon- 
High  School 
(West)-High  School 

Linoobi— High  School 

Lisbon— High  School 

Littleton— High  School 

Manchester- 
High  School 
St.  Arudm'i  CeXlege. 

Meriden— f'imtoa  XJnUm  Academy. 

Milford-Hlgh  Sdiool 

Milton-Nute  High  School 

Nashua— High  School 

New  Hampton— Liierary  Institution. 

i^ex^  IpBwkii—Appleton  Academy. 

New  London— Co%  Academy. 

Newmarket— High  School. 

Newport— Higji  School 

Norttiwood  Centre— Coes  Academy. 

Pembroke— Academy. 

Penaoook— High  Sdiool 

Peterborough— Hi^  Sdiool 

Pittsfleld— High  School. 

Plymouth— High  School 

Portsmouth— High  Sdiool 

Reeds  Ferry— McGaw  Institute. 

Rochester— High  School 

Somersworth— High  School. 

Strafford  CeaUr— Austin- Oate  Academy, 

Stratford  (North)— High  School 

Sunapee— High  Sdiool 

Tilton— 5«n<narjf. 

Walpole— High  Sdiool 

Warner— Simonds  Free  High  Sdiool 

Whitefleld— High  School 

Wilton— High  School 

Winchester— High  School 

Woodsville— Hi^  School 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Approved  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education,  December,  1915. 

"Approved  high  schools"  must  maintain  curricula'  covering  four  full  years  of  work  approved  by  the 
State  board  of  education;  the  school  year  must  run  at  least  38  weeks;  the  recitation  periods  most  avera^ 
40  minutes  in  length;  the  teaching  force  must  consist  of  not  less  than  three  teaofaeis;  the  buHding  x 
be  adequate,  and  must  be  provided  with  ample  laboratory  and  library  facilities. 


Asbury  Park— High  School 

Atlantic  City— Hi^  School 

Atlantic  Highlands— High  School 

Bamegat— H101  School 

Bayonne— High  School. 

Belleville— High  School 

Belvidere— High  School 

Bemardsville— Bernards  High  School  (Township). 

Blairstown— 

Blair  Hall. 

High  School 


Bloomfield— 

Oerman  Theological  School. 

Hi^  School 
Boonton— High  School 
Bordentown— 

Bordentown  Military  InstitiUe, 

High  Sdiool 
Bound  Brook— High  Sdiool 
Bridgeton— 

High  School. 

IvyHatt. 
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Bnrlin^rton— Hl^  School. 
Butler— High  School. 
CaldweU— 

HJg^Scbool. 

Mount  St  Domink  Academp. 
Camden— HJ^  School 
Cepe  May  City— Hi^  School 
Cape  May  Cdurt  House— High  School 
Chatham— High  School 
Clayton— High  School 
Clifton— Hl^  School  (Township). 
Clinton— High  Sdiool 
Closter— High  School 
Collingswood- High  School 
Convent— 

St  ElizabeA'8  CoOege,  School  of  Pedagogy. 

St.  Elitabeth'8  Academy. 
Cranford- High  School 
Dover— High  School 
Dumontp— High  School 
East  Orange— High  School 
Elizabeth- 
High  School 

Pingry  School. 

St.  Patrkk'9  High  School 

VcdUDeane  School. 
Elmer— High  School 
Englewood— High  School 
Essex  Veils— Kingsley  School  for  Boy». 
Flemington- High  School. 
Fort  Lee— Holy  Angela  Academy. 
Freehold- 
Hi^  School 

New  Jersey  AfilUary  Academy. 
Glasaboro— High  School. 
Olen  Ridge— High  School. 
Gloucester  City— High  Sehool 
Hackensack— High  School  (Township). 
Hackettstown— 

CentaiOTy  Collegiate  Institute. 

High  School. 
Haddonfleld— High  School. 
Haddon  Heights— High  School. 
Hamburg— High  School  (Township). 
Hammonton^Hlgh  School. 
Hampton— High  School. 
Harrison— High  School. 
Hasbrouck  Heights— High  School. 
High  Bridge— High  School. 
Hlghtstown— 

High  School. 

Peddie  Institute, 
Hoboken— 

High  School. 

Sacred  Heart  Academy. 

Stevens  Preparatory  School. 
Hopewell— High  School. 
Irvington— High  School. 
Jamesburg— High  School. 
Jersey  City- 
Dickinson  High  School. 

Lincoln  High  School. 

St.  Aloysius  Academy. 

St.  Dominic's  Academy. 

St.  Peter's  High  School. 
Kearney— High  School. 


Kenilworth—  Upsala  College. 
Keyport— High  School. 
Lakewood— 

High  School 

Lakewood  School. 
Lambertvnje— High  School. 
Lawrenoeville— Latt'r«ncet;i2{«  School. 
Leonardo— High  School  (Township). 
Leonia— High  School. 
Lindon— High  School. 
Long  Branch- 
High  School. 

Star  of  the  Sea  Academy. 
Madison— High  School 
Manasquanr-High  School. 
Matawan— High  School. 
Metuchen— High  School. 
MiUbum— High  School  (Township).     . 
MiUviUe-High  School. 
Montclalr— 

Academy. 

High  School 
Moorestown— 

Friend's  Academy. 

High  School. 
Morristown— 

High  School. 

Morris  Academy. 

Morristown  School.  ' 
Mount  Holly— High  School  (Township). 
Netoong— High  School. 
Newark— 

Academy. 

Barringer  High  School. 

Central  High  Schoal 

East  Side  High  School. 

South  Side  High  School. 

St.  Benedict's  College,  Academic  Department. 

St.  Mary's  Academy. 

St.  Vincent's  Academy. 
New  Brunswick- 
High  School. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  Sdiool, 

St.  Peter's  School. 
Newton— High  School. 
Nutley— High  School. 
Ocean  City— High  School 
Ocean  Grove— High  School  (Township). 
Orange— 

Miss  Beard's  School  for  Oirls, 

Cartaret  Academy. 

Dearborn- Morgan  School. 

High  School. 
Palmyra— High  School. 
Park  Ridge— High  School 
Passaic— High  School. 
Paterson- 

High  School. 

Hoover  School. 
Paulsboro— High  School 
Pemberton— High  School. 
Pennington— 5«nf7Mirif. 
Penns  Grove— High  School. 
Perth  Amboy— High  School. 
Phillipsburg— High  School. 
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Plaipfield— 

ColUffe  of  Mount  8t.  Mart/,  Academic  Depart- 
ment. 
High  School. 
Leal  School  for  Boy*. 
North  Plainfldd  High  School. 

Point  Pleasant— High  School. 

Princeton- 
High  School. 
Preparatory  School. 

Rahway— High  School. 

Ramsey— High  School. 

Red  Bank— High  School. 

Ridgefleld  Park— High  School. 

Ridgewood— High  School. 

Rockaway— High  School.     • 

R09eU»-High  School. 

Roselle  Park— High  School. 

Rutherford— High  School. 

Salem— High  School. 

Shiloh— High  School  (Township). 

Somerville— High  School. 

South  Amboy— High  School. 

South  Orange- 
High  School. 
Seion  Hall  College,  Academic  Department. 

South  River— High  School. 

Succasunna— High  School  (Townsh^). 


Summit— 

Carlton  Academy. 

High  School. 

Kent  Place  Sdtoolfor  Oirlt. 
Sussex- High  School. 
Toms  River— High  School  (Townsh4>). 
Town  of  Unkm— High  School. 
Trenton- 
High  School. 

Sacred  Heart  Academy. 

St  MarftHiyhSehooL 

State  If  odel  High  SchooL 
Tuckahoe— High  School  (Township). 
TuokertoD— High  SchooL 
Verona— High  SchooL 
Vineland— High  School  (Township). 
Washington— High  SchooL 
Wenonah— ifiUfarf  Academy. 
Westfield— High  School. 
West  Hoboken— 

High  SchooL 

St.  Michael'9  Monastery. 
West  Orange— High  School. 
Westwood— High  School. 
Wfldwood— High  School. 
Woodbine— His^  School. 
Woodbridge— High  SchooL 
Woodbury— High  School. 
Woodstown— High  School. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Tentative  list  of  public  high  schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  New  Mexico  for  the  year  1015-16. 

The  university  has  as  vet  made  no  formal  list  of  accredited  schools,  but  states  that  the  work  of  the  follow- 
ing schools  is  accepted  in  whole  or  in  part  fulfillment  of  the  university  admission  requirements. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 15 

Prescribea  imits: 

English 8 

MsM^hematics 3| 

Language 2 

Laboratory  science 1 

History 1 

Electives 5} 


Alamogordo— High  School. 
Albuquerque — 

High  SchooL 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Preparatory  De- 
partment. 
Artesiar-High  SchooL 
Altec— High  SchooL 
Carlsbad— High  School. 
Carriioio— High  SchooL 
Clayton- High  SchooL 


Clovis— High  School. 

Deming— High  SchooL 

Farmington- High  School. 

East  Las  Vegas— Las  Vegas  High  SchooL 

Portales-High  SchooL 

Raton— High  SchooL 

Roswell— High  School. 

SanU  Fe— High  School. 

Santa  Rosa— High  School. 

Tucumcari— High  School. 


Approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  New  Mexico  as  offering  not  less  than  14  units  of  oollege 
preparatory  work. 


Alamogordo— High  SchooL 
Artesla— High  SchooL 
Belen— High  School. 
Capltan— High  SchooL 
Carlsbad— High  School. 
Clayton— High  SchooL 
Clovis— High  School. 
Deming— High  School. 


East  Las  Vegas— Las  Vegas  High  SchooL 
Gallup— High  SchooL 
Las  Cruces— High  SchooL 
Raton- High  SchooL 
Roswell— High  School. 
Santa  F»— High  School. 
Santa  Rosar-High  School. 
Tucumcari— High  School. 
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NEW  YORK. 

Approved  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  New  York,  October,  1916. 

"  In  order  to  be  approved,  a  secondary  course  must  include  at  least  38  weeks  a  year,  18  periods  a 
week,  45  minutes  a  period,  with  satisfactory  standing." 


Adams— Hi(^  School. 
Addison— High  School 
Afton— High  School 
Akron— Hi^  School 
Albany- 

Aeademff  of  the  Botp  Namet. 

Albanf  Aeademp. 

Albanp  Aeadempfor  GMi, 

OaAedral  Aeademp. 

Chrittian  Brothert  Aeademp, 

Female  Aeademp  ofSaered  Heart. 
Hi^  School 

Mihie  High  School  (Department  of  New  York 
State  College  for  Teadiers). 

8L  Agnee  SekocH. 

8t.  Ann't  Aeademp. 

St.  Jokn't  Aeademp. 

at.  Jo*eph*9  Aeademp. 
Albion— Hi«^  School 
AMen— High  School 
Alexander— Hi^  School 
Alexandria  Bay— Hi^  School 
Alfk^— Union  School 
Allegany— 

High  School 

St.  B<maoentitre*i  CoOege, 

St.  Elizabeth*»  Aeademp. 
Almond— High  School 
Altamont— High  School 
Amenii^— High  School 
Amityvillfr- 

m^  School 

Queen  of  the  Roearp  Aeademp. 
Amsterdam— 

Hl^Sdiool 

St  Marft  OathoikJfUtiiuU. 
Andee— Hflton  Memorial  High  School 
Andover— Hi^  School 
Angelica— Wilsonian  High  School 
Angola— Hig^  School 
Antwerp— Hi^  School 
Arcade— High  School 
Argyle— High  School 
Attica— High  School 
Auburn— High  School 
Aurora— Cbyti^  Lake  Aeademp. 
Ausable  Fork»— High  School 
Avocfr— Hi^  School 
Avon— Hi^  School 
Babylon— Hi^  School 
Bainbridge—Hi^  School 
Baldwin— H|^  School 
Baldwinsville— Free  Academy. 
Ballston  Spa^Hig^  School 
Barker— dgh  School 
Batavia— High  School 
Bath— HaverUng  High  School 
Bay  Shore— Hi^  School. 
Beacon— 

FishklU-on-Hudson  Hi^  School 

Matteawan  High  School 


Belfast— High  School 
BeUeville- 

Hig^  School 

Union  Aeademp  of  BdievttU. 
Belmont— Hi^  School 
BergeB—Hi^  School 
Berlin-High  Sdiool 
Binghamton— High  School 
Black  River— High  School 
BlasdeU-High  School 
Bolivar— High  Sdiool 
Boonvin»-High  School 

Brasher  Falls— Brasher  and  Stockholm  High  School 
Brentwood— ilenlffnir  ofSL  Joseph. 
Brewster— Hi^  School 
Bridgehampton— Hi^  School 
Brocton— High  School 
Brookfk)ld-High  School 
Brooklyn— 

Adelphia  Aeademp. 

Bay  Ridge  High  School 

BerkOep  InstUuUfor  Young  Ladke. 

Boys'  High  School 

BroMpn  College,  High  Sehool  DepartmenL 

Bushwick  High  Sdiool 

Commercial  High  School 

Eastern  District  High  School 

Erasmus  Hall  High  Sdiool 

Qirls' High  School 

Manual  TnOning  High  School 

Padier  CoOegiate  Iwtituu. 

Polpteeknk  ImtUuu  of  BroMpn,  Preparatorp 
SehooL 

St.  Agnee  Female  Semtnarp. 

SU  Angda*9  Ball  Aeademp. 

St  Franelt  Aeademp. 

St.  Franelt  Xavkfe  Aeademp. 

St.  Jaima  Aeademp  ofBrooklpn. 

St.  John*9  Aeademp  ofBrooklpn. 
BrownviUe— Brownville-Glen  Park  High  School 
Brushton— High  School 
Buffalo— 

Aeademp  ofSaered  BearU 

Buffalo  Semlnarp. 

Oanltiue  College,  Academic  Department. 

Central  High  School 

Holp  Angel*  Aeademp. 

Holp  Angelt  CoUegiaU  InttUuie. 

Hutdiinson— Central  Hi^  Sdiool 

InttUuU  ofSietere  of  St.  Joseph. 

Lafayette  High  School 

Marp  Immaculate  Aeademp. 

Masten  Park  Hi^  School 

Mount  Mercp  Aeademp. 

Nichols  School  of  Buffalo. 

St.  Joseph's  CollegiaU  InstituU. 

St.   Mfttp's  Aeademp  and  Industrial   Female 
School. 

South  Park  High  School. 

Technical  High  School. 
Caledonia— High  School. 
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Cambridge— High  School. 
Oamden— High  School. 
Camillus— High  School. 
Canajoharie— High  School. 
Canandaigua— Academy. 
Canaseraga— High  School. 
Canastota— High  School. 
Candor— High  School. 
Canisteo— High  School. 
Canton— High  School. 
Cape  Vlncent^High  School. 
Carmel— 

Drew  SernHMTy  for  Yourtg  Women, 

High  School. 
Carthage— 

Augxutinian  Aeademy. 

High  School. 

West  Carthage  High  Sdiool. 
CastOe— High  School. 
Cato— High  School. 
Catskm— 

Free  Academy. 

St,  PatTick*s  Academp. 
Cattaraugus— High  School. 
CazenoTia— 

Oazmovia  Seminary. 

Union  School. 
Center  Moriches— High  School. 
Central  Square— High  School. 
Champlain— High  School. 
Chartotte— High  School. 
Chateaugay— High  School. 
Chatham— High  School. 
Chaumontp— High  School. 
Chautauqua— High  School. 
Cherry  Creek— High  School. 
Cherry  VaUey— High  School. 
Chester— Hi0i  School. 
Chittenango— Yates  High  School. 
Churchville— High  School. 
Clarence— Parker  High  School. 
Clayton— High  School. 
Clayvllle— High  School, 
aifton  Springs— High  School, 
ainton— High  School. 
Clyde— High  School, 
aymer— High  School. 
Cobleskill— High  School. 
Coey mans— High  School^ 
Cohocton— High  School. 
Cohoes— 

Egberts  High  School. 

St.  Bernard* »  Academy. 
Cold  Spring— Haldane  High  School. 
CoUtos  Center- High  School. 
Congers— High  School. 
Cooperstown— High  School. 
Copenhagen— High  School. 
Corfu— High  School. 
Corinth— High  School. 
Coming- 

Comhig  lYee  Academy. 

Northside  High  School. 
Cornwall— High  School. 
Comwall-on-H  udson— 

High  School. 

New  York  Militarf  Academp, 

The  Stone  School. 


Cortland— High  School. 

Coxsaokie— High  School. 

Cuban-High  School. 

DansvOle— High  School. 

Delevan— High  School. 

Delhi— Delaware  Academy  and  Union  School. 

Depew— High  School. 

D^KMit— High  School. 

DeRuyter— High  School. 

Dexter— High  School. 

Dobbs  Ferry- 
High  School. 
AfUea  Matters  Sdtool. 

Dolgeville— High  School. 

Dover  Plains— High  School. 

DownsvUle— High  SchooL 

Dryden— High  School. 

Dundee— High  School. 

Dunkirk- 
High  School. 
St.  Marp*8  Academp. 

Earlvnie— High  School. 

East  Aurora— High  School. 

East  Bloomfield— High  School. 

East  Hampton— High  School. 

East  Pembroke— High  School. 

East  Rochester— High  School. 

East  Syracuse— High  School. 

Edmeston— High  Sdiool. 

Edwards— High  School. 

Elbe^High  School. 

Elbridge— High  School  and  Academy. 

Ellzabethtown— High  School. 

Ellenvnie— High  School. 

EUioottville-High  School. 

Ellington— High  School. 

Elmhurst— Newtown  High  School. 

Elmira— Free  Academy. 

Elmira  Heights— High  SchooL 

Endioott— Union-Endioott  High  SchooL 

Essex— High  School. 

Evans  Mills— High  School. 

Fabhis— High  School. 

Fair  Haven— High  School. 

Fairport— High  School. 

Falconer- High  School. 

Far  Rockaway— High  SchooL 

Fayettevnie— High  School. 

Fillmore— High  School. 

Florida— S.  S.  Seward  Institute. 

Flushing— High  School. 

Fonda— High  SchooL 

Fordham— 5<.  JoAn'«  College  High  Schaoi^  Fotdhmm 
UfUvertitp, 

Forestville— Free  Academy. 

Fort  Ann— High  School.  ' 

Fort  Covfaigton— High  School. 

Fort  Edward— High  School. 

Fort  Plain—High  School. 

Frankfort— High  School. 

Franklin— Delaware  Literary  Institute  and  Union 
SchooL 

Franklinville— Ten  Broeck  Free  Academy. 

Freeport— High  School. 

Freevllle— 

High  SchooL 

Hunt  Memorial  SchooL 

Frewsburg— High  SchooL 
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Friendship-High  School. 
Ftdton— High  School. 
FoltonyiUe— High  School. 
Gainesville— High  School. 
Garden  City— 

QithedTal  School  of  at.  Miarf. 

8t.Pau}*t  School. 
Gardenville— High  School.' 
Geneva- 
High  School. 

St,  Franeia  de  SaUt  School. 
Georgetown— High  School. 
OiibertsviUe-High  School. 
Glen  Cove— High  School. 
Glens  Falls— 

Academp. 

High  School. 

St.  Marft  Acadtrnp. 
GlovefSviUe— High  School. 
Goshen— High  School.  . 
Ooavemeur— High  School. 
Gowanda— High  School. 
Gianvllle— High  School. 
Great  Neck— High  School. 
Greene— High  School. 
Greenport— High  School. 
Greenwich— High  School. 
Griegsville-High  School. 

GrifflnComen—Griffln-FleischiDann '8  High  School. 
Groton— High  School. 
Hamburg— High  School. 
Hamilton— High  School. 
Hanmiondsport— High  School. 
Hancock— High  School. 
Hannibal— High  School. 
Hardwlck— HardwJcfc    Semintupf    Academic    De- 

partmtnt. 
Harrison— 

HeathcoU  School. 

High  School. 
Harrisvllle— High  School. 
Hastings  upon  Hudson— Hasting»-on-Hudson  High 

School. 
Haverstraw— High  School. 
Hempstead— High  School. 
Herkimer— High  School. 
Hermon— High  School. 
HicksviUe— High  School. 
Highland— High  School. 
Highland  Fall»- 

High  School. 

Ladp  CUf  Academy. 
HUlsdale-High  School. 
Hilton— High  School. 
Hobart— High  School. 
Holland  Patent— High  School. 
Holley— High  School. 
Homer— Academy  and  Union  School. 
Honeoye— High  -School. 
Honeoye  Falls— High  School. 
Hoosick  Falls- 
High  School. 

St.  Marp* 9  Academp. 
Homell— High  School. 
Horsehead^— High  School. 

Houghton— Hou^yUon  Weslepan  Methoditt  Seminarp. 
Hudson— High  School. 


Hudson  Falls— High  School 

Hunter— High  School. 

Huntington— High  School. 

nion— High  School. 

Indian  Lake— Indian  Lake  School. 

^Intoiaken— High  School. 

Irvington— High  School. 

IsUp-High  School. 

Ithaca^ 

Oucadilla  School  Aatodathn. 
High  School. 
The  Sturgis  School. 

Jamaica— High  School. 

Jamestown- High  School. 

Jamesville— High  School. 

Jefferson— High  School 

Johnstown— High  School. 

Jordan— Free  Academy. 

Katonah— High  School. 

Keeseville— High  School. 

Kenmore— High  School. 

Keuka  Tatk—Keuka  IfutUuU. 

Kingston- 
Kingston  Free  Academy. 
Ulster  Free  Academy. 

Lackawanna— High  School. 

Lake  George— High  School. 

Lakemont— Po/m^r  JrutUute^  Starkep  Seminarp. 

Lake  Placid— High  School. 

Lakewood— High  School. 

Lancaster- 
High  School. 
St.  Marp*B  High  School. 

Lansingburg— High  School. 

Lawrence— High  School. 

LeonardsviUe— High  School. 

Le  Roy— High  School. 

Lestershire— High  School. 

Uberty— High  School. 

Lima — Oeneaee  Wetlepan  Seminarp. 

Limestone— High  School. 

Little  Falls- 
High  School. 
St.  Afarp' 9  Academp. 

Little  Valley— High  School. 

Liverpool— High  School. 

Livingston  Manor- High  School. 

Livonia— High  School. 

Lockport— 
High  School. 

St.  Jo9eph'9  Academp  and  Induatrial  Female 
School. 

Locust  Valley— Frim<2«  Academp. 

Long  Island  City— Bryant  High  School. 

Lowvllle— Academy  and  Union  School. 

Luzerne — Hadley  Luzerne  High  School. 

Lynbrook— High  School. 

Lyndonville— High  School. 

Lyons— High  School. 

Lyons  Falls— High  School 

Macedon— High  School. 

McGraw— McGrawville  High  School. 

Machias— High  School. 

Madrid— High  School. 

Malone — 

Franklin  Academy. 

81.  Jo9eph'»  Academp  o/  Malone. 
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Mamaroneck— 

High  School. 

Rye  Neck  High  School. 
Manchester— High  School. 
Hanllus— 

High  School. 

St,  Jokn't  Mmtary  SehooL 
Marathon— High  School.. 
MaroeUu»— High  School. 
Margaretville— High  School. 
Marion— High  School. 
Massena— High  School. 
Mayville— High  School. 
Mechanksville— High  School. 
Medhia— High  School. 
Mexico— Academy  and  High  School. 
Middleburg— High  School. 
Middleport— High  School. 
Middletown— High  School. 
Middleville— High  School. 
Millord— High  School. 
Millbrook— Memorial  School. 
Millerton— High  School. 
Mhieville— High  School. 
Minoft— High  School. 
Mohawk— High  School. 
Moira— High  School. 
Monroe- 
High  School. 

The  MackeniU  School, 
Montgomery— High  School. 
Monticello— High  School. 
Montour  Falls— 

Cook  Academy, 

Union  School. 
Mooer»— High  School. 
Moravia— High  School. 
Moriah— ^Aerman  Collegiate  InatUuU, 
Morris— High  School. 
Morrisville— High  School. 
Mount  Hope— 5(.  Clare's  School, 
Mount  Kisco— High  School. 
Mount  Morris— High  School. 
Mount  Vernon— High  School. 
Naples— High  School. 
Newark— High  School. 
Newark  Valley— High  School. 
New  Berlin— High  School. 
New  Brighton- 
Curtis  High  School. 

Stolen  Island  Academf, 
Newburgh— Free  Academy. 
Newfield— High  School. 
New  Hartfbrd— High  School. 
Newport— High  School. 
New  Rochelle— 

High  School. 

VrsvUne  Seminary. 
New  Woodstock— High  School. 
New  York— 

Academy  of  Mount  St,  VrsvU, 

Aa  HaUows  Institute, 

AU  Saints  Academy, 

Barnard  School  for  Boys. 

Barnard  School  for  Oirls. 

Berkeley  SehooL 

Cathedral  High  SduioL 


New  York— Continued. 

Charlton  School, 

CoOege  cf  Mount  St.  Vincent,  Aeademk  Depart, 
ment. 

Columbia  Grammar  Sehooi, 

{The)  Cutler  School. 

De  Win  CUnton  High  SchooL 

De  La  SaOt  Institute. 

Dominican  Academy. 

Ethical  CuUure  School, 

Evander  Childs  High  School. 

Female  Academy  of  Sacred  Heart. 

Friends'  Seminary. 

Hamilton  InstituUfor  Boys. 

HanUlton  Institute  for  Oiris. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 

Holy  Cross  Academy  of  Manhattan. 

Horace  Mann  School  (  Teachers  College). 

Hunter  College,  High  School  Department. 

Irving  School. 

Julia  Rtehman  High  School. 

La  SaUe  Academy. 

Manhattan  College,  Academic  DepartmenL 

Morris  High  School. 

New  York  CoOegUUe  InstituU. 

Regis  High  Sdu)ol. 

SL  Ann's  Academy. 

8L  Catharine's  Academic  School  of  New  York. 

St.  Qabrid's  Academy  of  JfoiOottoii. 

SU  Lawrence's  Academy  of  Manhattan. 

St.  Wallmrga's  Academy. 

Scudder  School  for  Girls. 

Stuyvesant  High  SchooL 

Townsend  Harris  Hall  (Preparatory  Depart- 
ment of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

Trinity  School. 

Vrsuline  Academy. 

Wadleigh  High  School. 

Washington  Irving  High  School. 

Xavier  High  School,  CoUege  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 
Niagara  Falls— 

De  Veaux  School. 

High  School. 
Niagara  University— J^Tio^ara  University,  Academic 

Department. 
Nfchols— High  School. 
Norfolk— High  School. 
North  Chili— il.  M.  Chesbrough  Seminary. 
North  CohoctoD— North  Cohocton  and   Atlanta 

Union  High  School. 
North  ColUns-High  School. 
North  Creek— High  School. 
Northport— High  School. 
North  Tanytown— High  School. 
North  Tonawanda— High  School 
NorthviUe— High  School. 
Norwkh— High  School. 
Norwood— High  School. 
Nunda— High  School. 
Nyack— 

High  School. 

Wilson  Memorial  Academy. 
Oakfleld— High  School. 
Ocean  Side— High  School. 
Ogdensburg— 5f .  Mary's  Academy. 
Glean- High  School. 
Oneida— High  School. 
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ODflOQta— High  School. 

Onondaga  Valley— Onondaga  Free  Academy. 

Ontario— High  School. 

Orchard  Park— High  School. 

Oriskany  Falls— High  School. 

Ossining— 

High  School. 

Mount  PUatant  Aeademp, 

( The)  Ossining  Sckool, 
Oswego— 

High  School. 

St .  PatU't  A  cademp. 
Otego-High  School.       « 
Ovid— High  School. 
Owego— Free  Academy. 
Oxford— Academy  and  Union  School. 
Oyster  Bay— High  School. 
Pahited  Post— High  School. 
Palmyrar-Classical  High  School. 
Parish— High  School. 
Parkers— High  School. 
Patchogu&-High  School. 
Pawltag— 

High  School. 

Pawling  Sckool, 
Pearl  River- High  School. 
Peekskilt- 

Drum  HUl  High  School. 

MUUary  Academp. 

Oakslde  High  School. 

Westchester  MllUarp  Academp. 
Pelham  Manor— Pelham  High  School. 
Penn  Yan— Academy. 
Perry-^Ugh  School. 
Phelps— Union  and  Classical  School. 
Philadelphia-High  School. 
Phihnont— High  School. 
Phoenix— High  School. 
Piermont—Tappan  Zee  High  School. 
Pike— Seminary  High  School. 
Pine  Plains— Seymour  Smith  Academy. 
Pittsford— High  School. 
Plattsburg— 

D*  YowHlle  Acttdemp. 

High  School. 
Pleasantville— 

Hdnew  Sheltering  GwtrdiaitSoeietp  High  School. 

High  School. 
Poland— High  School. 
Port  Byron— High  School. 
Port  Chester— High  School. 
Port  Henry— 

ChampUUn  Academp. 

High  School. 
Port  Jefferson— High  School. 
Port  Jervis— High  School. 
Port  Leyden— High  School. 
Portville— High  School. 
Port  Washingtofrt-High  School. 
Potsdam— High  School. 
Poughkeei>sie— High  Sdiool. 
Prattsburg— Franklin  Academy  and  Prattsbnrg 

High  School. 
Polaski— Academy  and  Union  School. 
Randolph— 

Chamberlain  MUitarp  Institute. 

High  School. 


Ravena— High  School. 
Red  Creek— High  School. 
Red  Hook— High  School. 
Remsen— High  School.        ' 
Rensselaer— 

High  School. 

St .  John*  8  A  cademp. 
Rheinebeck— High  School. 
Richfield  Springs— High  School. 
Rkdmiond  Hill— High  School. 
Richmondville— High  School. 
Ripley— High  School. 
Riverhead— High  School. 
Rochester— 

Catholic  High  Sckool. 

Female  Academp  of  Sacred  Heart. 

High  School,  East. 

High  School,  West. 

Nazareth  Academp. 

Wagner  Memorial  Lutheran  Collie. 
Rockville  Center— South  Side  High  School. 
Rome— 

Academp  of  the  Holp  Names. 

Free  Academy. 

St.  Alopsius  Academp. 
Roscoe— High  School. 
Roslyn- High  School. 
Round  Lake— Summer  Irutitute. 
Rouses  Point— High  School. 
Roxbury— High  School. 
Rushford— High  School. 
Rushville— High  School. 
Russell— Knox  Memorial  High  SchooL 
Rye- 
High  School. 

Seminarp. 
Sacket  Harbor— Sacket  High  School. 
Sag  Harbor— Pierson  High  School. 
St.  JohnsvlUe— His^  School. 
St.  Regis  Falls-High  School. 
Salamanca— High  School. 
Salem— Washington  Academy. 
Sandy  Creek— High  School. 
Saranac  Lake— High  School. 
Saratoga  Springs- 
High  School. 

St.  Faith's  Academp. 
Saugerties— High  School. 
Sauquoit— High  School. 
Savannah— High  School. 
Savona— High  School. 
Sayville— High  School. 
Schaghtlcoke— High  School. 
Schenectady— 

High  School 

St.  Joseph's  Academp. 
Schenevus— High  School. 
Schoharie— High  School. 
Schuylerville— High  School. 
Scio-^High  School. 
Scotifr— High  School. 
Scottsville— High  School. 
Sea  Cliff-High  School. 
Seneca  Falls— Myndersi  Academy. 
Sharon  Springs— High  School. 
Shelter  Island— High  School. 
Sherburne— High  School. 
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Sherman— High  School. 

ShortsviUo— High  School. 

Sidney— High  School. 

Silver  Creek— High  School. 

SUver  Springs— High  School. 

Sindairville— High  School. 

Skaneateles— High  School. 

Sgdus— High  School. 

Solvay— High  School. 

South  Dayton— High  School. 

South  Olens  Falls— High  School. 

South  Otselic— High  School. 

Southampton— High  School. 

Southold— High  School. 

Spencer— High  School. 

Spencerport— High  School. 

Spring  Valley— High  School. 

Springville— Griffith  Institute  and  Union  School. 

Stamford— Seminary  and  Union  School. 

Stillwater— High  School. 

Stony  Point-High  School. 

Sufltem— High  School. 

Syracuse— 

Academy  of  Sacred  Heart. 

Central  High  School. 

Christian  Brothers  Academy. 

Qoodyear-BurUnQamt  School, 

North  High  School. 

St.  John's  Catholic  Academy. 

St.  Lucy's  Academy. 

Technical  High  School. 

Travis  Preparatory  School. 
Tannersvllle— High  School. 
Tarrytown— 

Hackley  School. 

The  Knox  School. 

Marymount  Secondary  School. 

Washington  Irving  High  School. 
Theresa— High  School. 
Ticouderoga— High  School. 
Tompkinsville—^  u^^iMf  inton  Academy. 
Tonawanda— High  School. 
Troy— 

Emma  WiOard  School. 

High  School. 

La  Salle  Institute. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy. 

St.  Patrick's  Academy  of  Troy. 

St.  Peter's  Academy. 

Troy  Academy. 
Tnmiansburg— High  School. 
Tuckahoe— Waverly  High  School. 
Tully— High  School. 
Tupper  Lake— High  School. 
Tuxedo  Park— Tuxedo  High  School. 
Unadllla— High  School. 
Union  Springs- 
High  School. 

Oakwood  Seminary. 
Utica— 

Catholic  Academy. 

Female  Academy. 

Free  Academy. 


Valatle-High  School. 

Valley  Falls-High  School. 

\B3ihaXlar-'Chappaqua  Mountain  Institute. 

Vernon— High  School. 

Verona— High  School. 

Victor— High  School. 

Waddington— High  School. 

Walden— High  School. 

Wallkill— High  School. 

Walton— High  Sdiool. 

Walworth— High  School. 

Warner— High  School. 

Warrensburg— High  Sch^. 

Warsaw— High  School. 

Warwick— Institute. 

Waterford— High  School. 

Waterloo-High  School. 

Watertown— 

High  School. 

Immaculate  Heart  Academy, 
Waterville-High  School. 
Watervllet- 

Academy. 

High  School. 

St.  Patrick's  Academy. 
Watkins-High  School. 
W  averly— High  School. 
Wayland— High  School. 
Webster— High  School. 
Weedsport— High  School. 
Wells-High  School. 
Wellsville-High  School. 
Westchester— CZcwon  Point  Military  Academy. 
West  Hampton  Beach— High  School. 
West  Winfleld— High  School. 
Westfleld— Academy  and  Union  School. 
West  New  Brightoa— Westerleigh  Collegiau  Imti- 

tute. 
Westport-High  School. 
White  Plains-High  School. 
WhitehaU-Hlgh  School. 
Whitesboro— High  School. 
Whitney  Point— High  School. 
Williamson— High  School. 
WUliamsvllle-High  School. 
WUlsboro-^High  School. 
Wilson— High  School. 
Windham— High  School. 
Windsor— High  School. 
Woodhull-High  School. 
Wolcott— Leavenworth  Institute  and  Wolcott  Hlgl 

School. 
Worcester— High  School. 
Wyoming— Middlebury     Academy    and     Union 

School. 
Yonkers— 

High  School. 

Philipse  Manor  School. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  December,  1015. 

Units. 

AdmlsiiQn  requirements 14.0 

Prescribea  units: 

English J.0 

Mathematics 8.0 

History 2.0 

Greek 2.0 

Latin 3.7 

Elective 0.3 

Or,  instead  of  3  last-named: 

Latin 3.7 

French  or  German 2. 0 

Elective .• 0.3 

Or  these: 

French 2.0 

German 2.0 

Science 1.0 

Elective 1.0 


Ashevllle— 

A$hevau  School. 

Bingham  School, 

City  High  School. 

Normal  and  CoOtgiate  InttUnU, 

St.  OeiuvUve*s  Academp. 

BTevatd—InatUuU, 

Gary— High  School. 

Chapel  Hill— High  School. 

Charlotte- 
City  High  School. 
Horner  Military  School, 

Canoord— Hith  School. 

Durham— 

aty  High  School. 
Trinity  Park  School. 

Elixabeth  City— High  School. 

Enfield- High  School. 

Flat  Rock— ^T««  School. 

Fremont— High  School. 

Ooldsboro— City  High  School. 

Greensboro— City  High  School. 

Greenville— High  School. 

Henderson— City  High  School. 


Hendersonvllle— 

High  School. 

F^us^em  School. 

Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boy9, 
Jamestown— High  School. 
Laurinburg— Hi^  School. 
Lenoir— High  School. 
Lumberton— High  School. 
If  arion— High  School. 
UBnHm-CotUge. 
Monroe— High  School. 
Oak  Ridge— IfM^ttfe. 
Pleasant  Garden— High  School. 
Raleigh-Clty  High  School. 
Rutherfoidton-  WeUmintter  SchooL 
Salisbury— City  High  School. 
Tarboro— High  School. 
Warrenton— High  School. 
Whitsett— /fiftihi^. 
Wilmhigton-^Clty  High  School. 
Wilson— City  High  School. 
Wlnston-Salem— 

City  High  School. 

Salem  Academy, 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  accredited  by  the  Uniwstty  of  North  Dakota,  Novem- 
ber, 1915. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

fi  Mathematics 1 

Three  units  in  1  and  2  in  another;  or  2  units  in  each  of  3  of  the  following  4  groupa— 
Foreign  language  (at  least  2  units  must  be  in  the  same  language);  sciences;  social 

sciences;  mathematics 0 

Electives 5 


Beach— Agricultural  High  School. 
Bismarck— High  School. 
Bottineau— 

High  School. 

State  School  of  Forestry. 
Cando— High  School. 
Carrington— Agricultural  High  School. 
Casselton— High  School. 
Cavalier- High  School. 
Cooperstown- High  School. 
Devils  Lake— High  School. 

45730^—16 5 


DicUnaon— High  School. 
Drayton— High  School. 
Edgeley— High  School. 
Enderlin— High  School. 
Fargo— 

OoUege  Academy. 

High  School. 

Model  High  School  of  North  DakoU  Agrloul- 
iural  College. 

Soared  Heart  Academy. 
Grafton— Agrioultural  High  School. 
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Oraiid  Forks— High  School. 
Hanldiiaoii— High  School. 
Hairey— High  School. 
HlUsboro-High  School. 
Hope— High  School. 
Hunter— High  School. 
Jftmestown— 

CMegt  Academy. 

High  School. 

8t,  John^s  Academy. 
Kenmaie— High  School. 
Lakot&-High  School. 
La  Moure— Agricultural  High  School 
Langdon— High  School. 
Larlmore— High  School. 
LIdgerwood— High  School. 
Lisboii— High  School. 
Mandan— High  School. 
Mayville-High  School. 


ICiehigan— High  School. 

Hinot-High  School. 

Hinto-High  School. 

New  Rockford— High  School. 

Cakes— High  School. 

P^k  River— High  School. 

Pembina— High  School. 

Rolla-High  School.. 

Rugby— High  School. 

St.  Thomas— High  School. 

Univereity- Model  High  School  of  Untvenity  of 

North  Dakota. 
Valley  Hty- High  School. 
Velva— Agricultural  High  School. 
Wahpeton— 

High  School. 

State  School  of  Science. 
WUUston-High  School. 


OHIO. 


"First-grade"  secondary  schools  approved  by  the  department  of  public  instruoticn  and  accredited  by 
Ohio  State  University  for  the  year  1015-16.1 

Units. 

Univefsity  admissian  requirements 15 

The  following  distribution  of  units  is  strongly  reoonunended: 

English 3 

Malhematlcs 2 

History 1 

Science I 

Foreign  language 4 

ElecUves 4 

"If  the  distribution  of  units  does  not  meet  the  above  reoonunendation,  the  student  will  be  required  to 
carry  courses  in  the  university  to  make  up  the  defldenoy." 


Ada- 
High  School. 

Ohh  Northern  UfUvenitif,  Prepantorf  Depart- 
mera. 

Adena— High  School. 

Akron— 

BucUl  Academy. 
Central  High  School. 
South  High  School. 
West  High  School. 

Albany— High  School. 

Alexandria— St.  Albans  High  School. 

Allianofr-High  School. 

Amanda— High  School. 

Amelia— High  School. 

Amesville— High  School. 

Amherst— High  School. 

Andover— High  School. 

Anna— High  School. 

Ansonia— High  Sohool. 

Antioch— iioodeinif. 

Antwerp— Carryall  Township  High  School . 

Arcadia— Washington  Township  High  School . 

Arcanum— High  School. 

Archbold— High  Sohool. 

ArUngtoD— High  School . 

Ashlaqd- High  School. 

Ashley— High  School. 

Ashtabula-High  School . 

Ashtabula  Harbor— High  School . 

Ashvill»— High  School . 


Athens— 

AmesvlUe  Township  High  Sohool. 

High  Sohool. 
Atlanta— Perry  Township  High  School. 
Attica— High  Sohool. 
Austlnburg- 

Orand  River  InatUuU. 

HighSchbol. 
Bainbridge— High  School. 
Baltimore— High  Sohool. 
Barberton— High  School. 
Bamesville— 

Friende  Boarding  School, 

High  School. 
Basil— High  Sohool. 
Batavia— High  School. 
Bath— High  School. 
Beallsville— Sunbury  High  School. 
Bedford— High  School. 
B^laire-High  School. 

Bellbrook— Sugarcreek  Township  High  Sohool. 
Belle  Center— MoArthur-Huntsville  High  School. 
Bellelbotaine— High  School. 
Bellevue— High  School. 
Belleville— High  School. 
Belpns— High  Sohool. 
Benton  Ridg»-High  School. 
Berea— 

BatdwhihWaJlaee  CoOege  Academy . 

High  School. 
Berlin  Heights-High  Sohool. 


1  The  department  of  public  instruction  approves  only  the  pabUo  high  schools. 
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BethMdar-HIgh  School.  > 

Beverly— High  School. 

Bidwell— Bidwell-Porter  Township  High  School. 

Bloomdale-Hlgh  School. 

Bloomvllle—Bloom  Township  High  School. 

BluHton— 

High  School. 
BowUng  Green— High  School. 
Bradford— High  School. 
Bradner— High  School. 
Brecksville— High  School. 
Bremen— High  School. 
Bridgeport— High  School. 
Brink  Haven— High  School. 
Brookville— High  School. 
Brunswick— Hinckley  Township  High  School. 
Bryan— High  School. 
Bucyrus— High  School. 
BurUngton— High  School. 
Butler- High  School. 
ByesvUle-High  School. 
Cadiz— High  School.     . 
CaldweU-High  School. 
Cambridge— High  School. 
Camden— High  School. 

Campbellstown— Jackson  Township  High  Sehool. 
Canal  Dover— High  School. 
Canal  Fulton— High  School. 
Canal  Winchester— High  School. 
Canfleld— Joint  High  School. 
Canton- 
Central  High  School. 

North  High  School. 
Cardington— High  School. 
Carey— High  School. 
Carroll— High  School. 
Carroll  ton— High  School. 
Cedarville-Higb  School. 
Celina— High  School. 
Centerburg— High  School. 
Chagrin  Falls— High  School. 
Chardon— High  School. 
ChauDcey— High  School. 
Chesterhill— Marion  Township  High  School. 
Chesterland— Chester  Township  High  School. 
Chicago  Junction— High  School. 
Chillicothe— High  School. 
Cincinnati— 

CUrton  High  School. 

(kXLeqt  Preparatorif  School  for  QirU, 

Fnnklin  School. 

Hartwell  High  School. 

Hughes  High  School. 

Ifadisonville  High  School. 

Ohio  Mechanic**  Institute, 

Pleasant  Ridge  High  School. 

University  School. 

Walnut  Hills  High  School. 

West  Night  High  School. 

Woodward  High  School. 
Cirdeville— 

High  School. 

Jackson  Township  High  School. 

Pickaway  Township  High  School. 
Clarksburg^Deerfleld  Township  High  School. 


Cleveland- 
Central  Hi^  ScfaooL 

Central  Institute. 

East  High  School. 

East  Technical  High  SdiooL 

Olenville  High  School. 

High  Sdiool  of  Commerce. 

Lincoln  High  School. 

Sooth  High  School. 

Universitjf  School. 

West  Technical  High  School. 
Cleveland  Heights— High  School. 
Qintan— High  School, 
ayde— High  School. 
Coalton— High  School. 
Cddwater— 

High  School. 

Washington  Township  High  School. 
College  Comer— High  School. 
College  Bm— Ohio  JdUitarif  Institute. 
Columbiana— High  School. 
Columbus— 

Academy. 

CUnton  High  School. 

East  High  School. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 

North  High  School. 

St.  Marys  of  the  Springs. 

School  for  Oirls. 

Sooth  High  School. 

Unioersitjf  School. 

West  High  School. 
Columbus  Orove— High  School. 
Commercial  Point— Scioto  Township  High  School. 
Conneaut— High  School. 
Continental— High  School. 
Convoy— High  School. 
CoolviUe— High  School. 
Copley— High  School. 
Coming-r-High  School. 
Cortland— High  School. 
Coshocton— High  School. 
Covington— High  Sdiool. 
Crestline— High  School. 
Crestan— Hi^  School. 
Crooksville— High  School. 
Croton— Hartford  Township  High  School. 
Cumberland— High  School. 
Custar— 

High  School. 

Milton  Township  High  School. 
Cuyahoga  Falls- 
High  School. 

Stow  Township  High  School. 
Cygnet— High  School. 
Dalton— High  School. 

Damascus— Ooshen  Township  High  School. 
Danville— Buckeye  City  High  School. 
Dayton- 
Harrison  Township  High  School. 

Jefl^rson  Township  High  School. 

Madison  Township  High  School. 

New  Lpme  Institute. 

Parker  High  School. 

St.  Aloifiius  Academy, 

St.  Mam's  InstlMe, 
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Dayton— Continued. 

Steele  High  School. 

Stivers  Manoal  Training  High  School. 

Violet  Township  High  BtihwA, 

Washington  Township  High  School. 
Doflanoe— High  SohooL 
Do  Qrall— High  School. 
Delaware- 
High  School. 

Liberty  Township  High  SohooL 
Delphos— High  Sdiool. 
Delta— High  School. 
Dennison— High  School. 
Derby— High  School. 

Dola— Washington  Township  High  Sdiool. 
Dorset— High  School. 
Dover— High  School. 
Doyiestown— High  School. 
Dresden— High  School. 
Dublin— High  School. 
Dunkirk— High  School. 
Duvall— Madison  Township  High  SchooL 
East  Cleveland— High  School. 
East  Liverpool— High  School. 
Eaton— High  School. 
East  Palestine— High  School. 
Edgerton— High  School. 
Edison— High  School. 
Edon— High  School. 
Elmore— High  School. 
Elyrla— High  School. 

Eziglewood— Randolph  Township  High  School 
Enon— Ifadriver  Township  High  School. 
Etna— High  School. 
EucUd— 

Central  High  School. 

Shore  High  School. 
Fairfield- Bath  Township  High  School. 
Fanndale— Johnston  Township  High  School. 
Fannersvflle  and  Jackson— High  School. 
Fayette— High  School. 
Findlay— High  School. 
Flushing— High  School. 
Forest— Hii^  School. 
Forgy— Bethel  Township  High  Sdiool. 
Fort  Recovery— High  School. 
Fostoria- High  School. 
Frankfort— High  School. 
Franklin— High  School. 
Fraieysburg— High  School. 
Fredericksburg— High  School. 
Frederlcktown— High  School. 
Freqport— High  School. 
Fremont— High  School. 
Gahanna— High  School. 
Galena— High  School. 
Gallon— High  School. 
Gallipolis— 

Academy  High  School. 

Lincoln  Hi^  School. 
Gambler— High  School. 
Garrettsville— High  School. 
Geneva— High  School. 
Georgetown— Hi^  School. 
Germantown— High  School. 
Oibsonburg— Hi^  School. 
Girard— High  School. 


Glendal»-High  School. 

Glenford— Harrison  Township  High  School. 

Glouster— High  School. 

Gomer— Sugarcreek  Township  High  SchooL 

Good  Hope— Wayne  Township  High  SchooL 

Goshen— High  School. 

Grafton— High  School. 

Grand  View  Heights— High  School. 

Granville— 

Doane  Academp. 

High  SchooL 
Greenfield— High  SchooL 
Greensprlng— High  School. 
Greenville— High  School. 
Greenwich— High  School. 
Grove  City— High  SchooL 
Groveport— Hi^  School. 
Guysville— Stewart-Rome  Township  High  SchooL 
Hamilton— High  School. 
Hanover— High  School. 
Harrison— High  SchooL 
Hartford— High  SchooL 
HartvlU»-High  SchooL 
Hartwell— St.  Bernard  Hi^  School. 
Hebron— High  SchooL 
HicksvlU»-Hig^  School. 
Highland— High  School. 
Hilliards-Hlgh  School. 
Hillsboro— Hig^  School. 
Hiram— High  SchooL 
Holgate— High  School. 
Homer— Burlington  Township  High  ScbooL 
Homerville— Homer  Township  High  SchooL 
Hopedale— High  SchooL 
Hudson— High  SchooL 
Huron— High  SchooL 
Ironton— High  SchooL 
Irwin— Union  Township  High  SofaooL 
Jacksonville— High  School. 
Jamestown— High  School. 
Jefferson— High  SchooL 
Jeffersonville— High  School. 
Jewett— Hl^  SchooL 
Johnstown— High  SchooL 
Junction  aty— High  School. 
Kalida— High  School. 
Kent- 
High  SchooL 

Streetsboro  High  School. 
Kenton— High  SchooL 
Kings  Mills— Hi^  SchooL 
Kingston— High  SchooL 
Kingsville— High  SchooL 
Kinsman — 

High  School. 

Vernon  Township  High  Sdiool. 
Lafayette— Jackson-Joint  High  School. 
Lake— Uniontown  High  School. 
Lakeside— Danbury  Township  High  School. 
Lakewood— High  School. 
Lancaster^ 

High  SchooL 

Rushville  Township  High  School. 
Lebanon— High  School 
Leesburg— High  Schoc  . 
Lees  Creek— Wayne  Township  Hi^  School. 
Leetonia—Hi^  SchooL 
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Leipsic— High  School. 

Le  Roy— High  School. 

Lewisburg  —  Lewlsburg  -  Harrison    Joint    High 
School. 

Lexington— High  School. 

Liberty  Center— High  School. 

Lima— High  School. 

Lisbon— High  School. 

Lockland-^High  School. 

Lockwood— Greene  Township  High  S<ihool. 

Lodl-Hlgh  School.  * 

Logan— High  School. 

London- 
High  School. 
Monroe  Township  High  School. 

Lorain— High  School. 

Loudonyille— High  School. 

Louisville— Hi^  School. 

Loveland— High  School. 

Lowell— High  School. 

LoweUvOle— High  School. 

LucasvUlch-Valley  Township  High  School. 

Lynchburg— High  School. 

McArthur— High  School. 

McClure— Damascos  Township  High  School. 

McComb— 
High  School. 
Union  Township  High  School. 

Madison— High  School. 

McConnelsvme-Malta-McConnellsyiUe   High 
School. 

Manchester— High  School. 

Mansfield— High  SchooL 

Mantua— High  SohooL 

Marion- 
High  School. 
St,  MoTt*  School. 

Marietta— High  School. 

Martinsburg— High  School. 

Martins  Ferry- High  School. 

Martinsville— High  School. 

Marysville— 
HighSctaDol. 
Jerome  Township  High  SchooL 

Mason— High  School. 

Masslllon— High  School. 

Maumee— High  School. 

Mechanicsburg— High  School. 

Medina- 
Granger  Township  High  School. 
High  SchooL 

Melmore— Eden  Township  High  School. 

Mendon— Mendon-Union  High  School. 

Metamora— H<gh  School. 

Mlamisburg— High  School. 

Middlefield— High  School. 

Middleport— High  SchooL 

Middletown— High  School 

MOan— High  School. 

Milford— High  School. 

Mflford  Center— Union  High  School. 

Millersburg— High  School. 

Mineral  City— High  School. 

Minerva— High  School.  ^ 

Mingo  Junction— High  School. 

Minster— High  School. 

Monroe— Lemon  Township  High  SchooL 


Monroevflle— High  School. 

Montpelier— High  School. 

Morrow— High  School. 

Mount  Blanchard— High  School. 

Mount  Eaton— Paint  Township  High  SchooL 

Mount  Gllead— High  School. 

Mount  Healthy— High  SchooL 

Mount  Grab— High  SchooL 

Mount  Pleasant— High  SchooL 

Mount  SterUng— High  SchooL 

Mount  Vernon— High  SchooL 

Mount  Victory— High  School. 

Murray— High  School. 

'Napoleon— High  School. 

Nelsonville— High  School. 

Nevada— High  SchooL 

New  Albany— High  School. 

Newark— mgh  SchooL 

New  Bremen— High  SchooL 

New  Carlisle— High  School. 

Newcomerstown— High  School. 

New  Concord— High  SchooL 

New  Holland— Hi^  SchooL 

New  Lexington— High  SchooL 

New  London— High  School. 

New  Madison— High  SchooL 

New  Matamoras— Matamoras  High  School. 

New  Paris— Jefferson  Township  High  School. 

New  Philadelphia— High  SchooL 

New  Richmond— High  School. 

New  StraitsvIUe-Hlgh  School. 

New  Vienna— High  School. 

New  Washington— High  School. 

Newton  Falls— High  SchooL 

Nilee-High  SchooL 

North  Baltimore— High  School 

North  Hampton— German  Township  High  SohooL 

North  Lewisburg— High  School. 

North  Lima— High  SchooL 

Norwalk— High  SchooL 

Norwood— High  SchooL 

Nova— Troy  Township  High  SchooL 

Oak  Harbor— High  School. 

Oak  HUl— High  SchooL 

Oberlin— 

Aeademp. 

High  SchooL 
Ohio  City— High  SchooL 
Okeana— Morgan  Township  High  SohooL 
Orrville— High  School. 
Orwell— High  SchooL 
Osbom— High  School. 
Ostrander— High  School. 
Ottawa— 

Blanchard  Township  High  SchooL 

High  School. 
Ottoville— High  School. 
Oxford— 

CoUege  Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Painesville— High  SchooL 
Pandora— Rfley  Township  High  SchooL 
Pataskala— High  School. 
Paulding— High  School. 
Payne— High  School. 
Peebles— High  SchooL 
FembervUle— High  School. 
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Perry— High  Schpol. 

Perrysburg— High  School. 

Plckerlngton— Violet  Township  High  School. 

Plketon— High  School. 

Pfoneer— High  School. 

Plqua— High  School. 

Plain  City— High  School. 

Plattsbnrg— Harmony  Township  High  School. 

Pleasant  HUl— High  School. 

Pleasant ville— High  School. 

Plymouth— High  School. 

Pomeroy— High  School. 

Port  ainton- High  School. 

Portsmouth— High  School. 

Port  William— Liberty  Township  High  School. 

Prairie  Depot— High  School. 

Prospect— High  School. 

Quaker  City- High  School. 

Ravenna— High  School. 

Rawson— High  School. 

Reynddsburg— High  School. 

Rlohwood— High  School. 

Rio  Grande— Raccoon  Township  High  School. 

Ripley— High  School. 

Rising  Sun— High  School . 

Rockford— High  School. 

Rosedale— Pike  Township  High  School. 

Roseville- High  School. 

Rosewood— Adams  Township  High  School. 

Roundhead— High  School. 

Rudolph— High  School. 

RushsylTanla— High  School. 

Sabina— High  School. 

St.  aalrsville— High  School. 

St.  Henry— High  School. 

St.  Uartin—Ursuline  Academy, 

St.  Marys— High  School. 

St.  Parl»— High  School. 

Salem— High  School. 

Salineyille— High  School. 

Sandusky— High  School. 

S&WDDah— Academy, 

Sardinia— High  School. 

Sdo- 

Academp  High  School, 
High  S^ool. 

Sebring— High  School.' 

Selma— High  School. 

SenecavUle— High  School. 

Seville— High  School. 

Shadyslde— Hlgji  School. 

Sharon  Center— Sharon  Township  High  School. 

Shawnee— High  School. 

Shelby— High  School. 

Sherwood- 
Delaware  Township  High  School. 
High  School. 

Shlloh— High  School. 

Shreve— High  School. 

Sidney— High  School. 

Smlthfleld— High  School. 

Somerset— High  School. 

Somerton— Somerset  Township  High  School. 

South  Charleston— High  School. 

South  Euclid— Euclid  Township  High  School. 

South  Salem— Buckskin  Township  High  School. 

South  SoloD— Stokts  Township  High  School. 


SpenoervlUe— High  Sdiool. 
Springfield— 

aifton  Township  High  School. 

High  School. 

St.  RaphaeVe  School. 
Steuben vllle— High  School. 
Strasburg— High  School. 
Strongvllle— High  School. 
Stryker— High  School. 
SugEircreek— High  School. 
Summit  Station— Lima  Township  Hl^  School. 
Sunbury— High  School. 
Swanton— High  School. 
Sycamore— High  School. 
Sylvania— High  School. 
Tadnor— Butler  Township  High  School. 
Terre  Haute— Mad  River  Township  High  School. 
Thomville— High  School. 
Thtu^ton— Walnut  Township  High  School. 
Tlffln—    ' 

College  of  the  UrtuUne^Utere. 

Heidelberg  Academy. 

High  School. 
Tippecanoe  City— Bethel  Township  High  School. 
Toledo— 

ScoU  High  Sbhool. 

STnead  School. 

Waite  High  School. 
Toronto— High  School. 
Trenton— High  Sdiool. 
Troy— High  School. 
Twfaisburg— High  School. 
UnlMi  City— High  School. 
Upper  Sandusky— High  School. 
Urbana— 

Concord  Township  High  School. 

High  School. 

Salem  Township  High  School. 

University  School. 
UrlchsviUe— High  School. 
Utica— High  School. 

Valley  City- Liverpool  Township  High  School. 
Van  Buren— High  School. 
Van  Wert— Convoy  Township  High  School. 
Vermilion— High  School. 
Versailles-High  School. 
Vincent— Barlow  Tewnshlp  High  School. 
Wadsworth— High  School. 
Wakeman— High  School. 
Wapakoneta— High  School. 
Warren— High  School. 
Washington  C.  H.— High  School. 
Waterford— High  School. 
Waterville— High  School. 
Wauseon— High  School. 
Waverly— High  School. 
Waynesfield— High  School. 
Waynesvllle— High  School. 
Wellington— High  SchooL 
Wellston— High  School. 
Wellsvllle— High  School. 
Welshfleld— Troy  Township  High  School. 
West  Alexandria— High  School. 
West  CarroUton— High  School. 
Westerville— Waterville  Township  High  School. 
West  Jefferson— High  School. 
West  Lafayette— High  School. 
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West  Liberty— High  School. 

West  Mansfield— High  School. 

West  MflUm— High  School. 

West  Park— High  School. 

West  Richfield— Richfield  Township  High  School. 

West  Salem— High  School. 

West  Union— High  School. 

West  Unity— High  School. 

Weston— High  School. 

Westville— Mad  River  Township  High  School. 

Wharton— High  School. 

Wheekrsburg— High  School. 

Wnkesvilk— High  School. 

WilUamsbnrg— High  SchooL 

Williamafleld— 

Hi^  SchooL 

Wayne  Township  High  School. 
WHliamsport— Deer  Creek  High  School. 
Willon^by— Wayne  Township  High  School. 
Wilmington— 

High  School. 

Moant  Pleasant  TWnship  High  School. 


Winchester— High  School. 
Windham— High  School. 
Woodsfield— Hi^  School. 
Woodstock— High  School. 
Woodville— High  School. 
Wooster— 

Aeademp, 

High  School. 
Worthington— High  School. 
Wyoming— High  School. 
Xeniat- 

Beavercreek  Township  High  School. 

Caesaicreek  Township  High  School. 

Central  High  School. 

East  Main  Street  High  School. 

Ohio  Sailors  and  Soldiers  Home. 
YeUow  Springs— High  School. 
Youngstown — 

Coitsville  Township  High  School. 

High  School. 
Zanesfleld— Zanesfleld-Jefferwn  High  School. 
Zanesville— High  School. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Schools  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  fully  a£Qliated  with  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 

January  1, 1010. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 15 

Prescrlbea  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 2 

History ". i 

Science 1 

Foreign  language  (one) '...,'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'/.     2 

Eleotives 6 


Adft— High  School. 
Aiton— High  School. 
Altua— High  School. 
Arapaho— High  School. 
Ardmore-HIgh  School. 
Atokft— High  School. 
Bartlesvfll^-High  Sdiool. 
Baggs— High  School. 
Blackwell— High  School. 
Boswell— High  School. 
Broken  Arrow— High  School. 
Carney— High  School. 
Chandler— High  School. 
Cbeootab— High  School. 
Cberokee— High  School. 
Cbiokash^— ' 

Hi«^  School. 

Okiahoma  CoUtgefor  Women f  Academy, 
daiemore— University  Preparatory  School. 
Cleveland— Hi^  School. 
Clinton— High  School. 
Coalgate— High  School. 
CoUinsvnie-Hlgh  School. 
Copan— High  School. 
Comell- 

OardeU  Chrietkm  CoOegtf  Academy. 

High  School. 
Cashing— High  School. 
Custer— Hi«^  School. 
Davis— High  School. 
Dewey— High  School. 
Dmmwrlc^it—HI^  School. 


Durant— High  School. 

Eldorado— High  School. 

Elk  City— High  Sdiool. 

El  Reno— High  Sdiool. 

Enid- 
High  School. 
PiUttipt  UnhertUy  High  School, 

EuAMila— High  School. 

Fairfox— High  School. 

Fairview— High  School. 

Francis— Hic^  School. 

Oeary— High  School. 

Orandfleld- High  School. 

Granite— High  School. 

Grove— High  School. 

Guthrie— 

HIghSohod. 

Oklahoma  MethodiH  UnivertUy,  Academy. 

Guymon— High  School. 

Hennessey— High  School. 

Henryetta— High  School. 

HintoD— High  School. 

Hobart-Hi«^  School. 

HoldenvUle— High  School. 

Hollis-Hlgh  School. 

Hominy— High  School. 

Hugo— Hic^  Sdiool. 

Keats— Hi^  School. 

Kiefer— High  School. 

Kingfisher- 
High  School. 
KingfitiUr  OoOegt,  Academy. 
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Lawton-^High  School. 
Lexington— High  School. 
Lindsay— High  School. 
Hadill-HighSchooL 
Ifungnni — High  ScdlOOl. 
Marietta— High  School. 
Marlow— High  School. 
Maud— High  School. 
McAleeter— High  School. 
Medford— High  School. 
Miami-High  School. 
Mountain  View— High  School. 
Moldrow- Hic^  School. 
Muskogee— High  School. 
I<fewkirk— High  School. 
Noble-High  School. 
Norman— High  Sdiool. 
Novata— High  School. 
Okemalh-High  School. 
Oklahoma— High  School. 
Okmulgee— High  School. 
Oktaha— High  School. 
Pawnee— High  School. 
Pauls  Valley— High  School. 
Perry— High  School. 
PoDoa  aty— High  School. 
Pond  Creek— Hi^  School. 
Pryor— High  School. 
Purcell— High  School. 
Ramona— High  School. 
Bofl— Hl^  School. 
Ryan— High  Sdiod. 


Salllaaw-Hi«^  Sdiod. 

Sapulpa— High  School. 

Sayre— High  School. 

Seminole— High  School. 

Shawnee— High  ^hool. 

Snyder— High  School. 

Stillwater— High  School. 

StiUweU— High  School. 

Stigler-Hlgh  School. 

Sulphuz^High  School. 

Tecumaeh— High  School. 

Temple— High  School. 

Texhoma— High  School. 

Thomas— High  School. 

Tishomingo— High  School. 

Tonkawa— University  Prepatory  S<diool. 

Tulsa— 

Hewf  Kendall  Cottege  Academy, 

High  School. 
Vinlta-Hlgh  School. 
Wagoner— High  School. 
Walter— High  School. 
Wapanucka— High  School. 
Waurfka— High  School. 
Waynoka— High  School. 
Weieetka— High  Sdiool. ' 
Wewoka— High  School. 
Wilburton— High  School. 
Woodward— High  School. 
Wynnewood— High  School. 
Yukon— High  School. 


OREGON. 


Standardised  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  Oregon  for  the  year 

191V16. 

Units. 

Admission  reoulrements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics ; 2 

History 1 

Science 1 

One  foreign  language 2 

Electives 6 


Airlie-High  SchooL 

Albany— High  SchooL 

Alpine— High  School. 

Alsea— High  School. 

Amity— High  School. 

Arlington-  High  SchooL 

Ashland— High  School. 

Astorla^Hlgh  SchooL 

Athena— High  SchooL 

Baker- 
fit.  FrandB  Academy, 
High  SchooL 

Ballston— High  School. 

Bandon— High  SchooL 

Bay  City- High  SchooL 

Beaverton— in^th  SchooL 

Bend— High  School. 

Bonanza  -High  SchooL 

Brownsville— High  SchooL 

Bums— Harney  County  High  SchooL 

Conhy— High  SchooL 

Canyon  City -High  Sdiool. 

CanyonvUle— Hi^  SchooL 


Carlton— High  SchooL 

Central  Point— High  SchooL 

Clatskanie— High  SchooL 

Coburg— High  SchooL 

Colton— High  SchooL 

Condon— Qilliam  County  High  SduoL 

Coos  River- High  School.  ^ 

Coqullle— High  SchooL 

Corbett— High  School. 

Corvallls-  High  SchooL 

Cottage  Grove— High  SchooL 

Cove— High  SchooL 

Creswell— High  School. 

Crow— High  SchooL 

Culver— High  SchooL 

Dallas— Hig^  SchooL 

Da3rton— High  SchooL 

Dorena— High  School. 

Drafai— High  SchooL 

Dufur— High  SchooL 

Dundee— High  SdiooL 

Echo— High  School. 

Elgin-High  SchooL 
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Elmira— High  School. 

Rnterprise— Wallowa  County  High  School. 

Estacada— High  School. 

Eugene— High  School. 

Fans  City-High  School. 

Florence— High  School. 

Forest  Grove— High  School. 

Fossil— Wheder  County  High  School. 

Freewater— High  School. 

Qlendale— High  SchooL 

Gold  Beach— High  SchooL 

Gold  HiU-High  School. 

Grants  Pass— High  School. 

Gresham— High  School. 

Haines— High  School 

Hallway— High  School. 

Halsey— High  School. 

Harrisburg— nigh  School. 

Helix-High  School. 

Heppntff— High  School. 

Hermiston— High  School. 

Hnisboro— High  School. 

Hood  River— High  School. 

Huntington— High  School. 

Imbler-HIgh  School. 

Independence— High  School. 

Irving— High  School. 

Jefferson— High  School. 

John.  Day— High  School. 

Joseph— High  School. 

Junction  City— High  School. 

Klamath  Falls-<k>unty  High  School. 

La  Grande— High  School. 

Lakeview— High  School. 

Leaburg— High  School. 

Lebanon— High  SchooL 

Lorane— High  School. 

Madras— High  School. 

Mapleton— High  School. 

Marshfield-  High  School. 

McCoy— Bethel  High  School. 

McMinnviUe— High  School. 

Medlord— High  School. 

Merrill— High  School. 

MHI  City— High  School. 

Mnton— 

Columbia  Junior  CoUege. 

High  School. 
Milwaukee— High  School. 
Molalla-HIgh  School. 
Monmouth— High  School. 
Monroe— High  School. 
Monro— High  School. 
Mount  Angel— 

Academy. 

CcUege. 
Myrtle  Creek— High  School. 
Myrtle  Pofait— High  School. 
Nehalem— Union  High  School. 
Newberg— High  School. 

Padfle  Academy. 
Newport— High  School. 
North  Bend— High  School. 
N3rs?a— High  School. 
Oakland— High  School. 


Ontario— High  SchooL 
Oregon  City— High  SchooL 
Orenoo— High  8<diool. 
Pendleton— 

St.  Joteph*»  Academy. 

High  School. 
Fhik>math— High  School. 
Phoenix— High  School. 
Pleasant  HiU— Unfen  High  School  No.  1. 
Portland— 

Acaiem.y. 

'  Cdumbia  UniveuUy. 

Franklin  High  School. 

im  MUUary  Academy. 

James  John  High  SchooL 

Jefferson  High  School. 

Lincoln  High  School. 

8t.  HeUn^i  Batt. 

8t.  Joaepk'e  Schod. 

Si.  Mary's  Academy. 
I  Washington  High  School. 

Y.  U.C.A.  Freparatory  Sckod. 
Prairie  City— High  School. 
Prfaieville— Crook  County  High  SchooL 
Rainier— High  School. 
Redmond— High  SchooL 
Richland— HI^  School. 
Riddle-High  School. 
Rogue  River-High  School. 
Roseburg— High  School. 
Saint  Helens— High  SchooL 
Salem— High  School. 
Sandy— High  SchooL 
Scappoose— High  School. 
Sck>— High  SchooL 
Scotts  Mills-High  SchooL 
Seaside— High  SchooL 
Shedd— High  SchooL 
Sherklan— High  SchooL 
Silver  Lake— High  School. 
Silverton— High  School. 
South  BrowpsvUle— High  SchooL 
Springfield— High  SchooL 
Stanfleld— High  School. 
Stayton— Hic^  School. 
Sumpter— High  SchooL 
Sutherlin— High  SchooL 
Tangent— High  School. 
The  Dalles— High  SchooL 
Thurston— High  School. 
Tillaraook— High  School. 
Toledo-High  SchooL 
Tualattak— High  School. 
Turner— High  School. 
Union— High  School. 
Vale-High  School. 
Walker— High  School. 
Wallowa-High  School. 
Walterville-UnJon  High  Sctawl. 
Wasco— High  School. 
Weston— High  School. 
WUlamina— High  School. 
Woodbum— High  School. 
Yamhm— High  School. 
Yonoalla— High  School. 
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PENNSTLVANU. 

Tlrst-grade  secondary  schools  ftpproved  by  the  Department  of  Public  lostruotioo  of  Penasylyanla,  for 
the  year  ended  Jaly,  1915. 

Requirements  for  approval:  Four  years  of  nine  months  each;  at  least  three  teachers;  recitation  period 
40  minutes  in  length;  double  period  in  laboratory  work;  a  minimum  of  twenty  40-minute  recitations  of 
prepared  work;  adequate  equipment  for  teaching  science  studies;  a  reference  library  covering  all  the  sub- 
jects offered. 

English  required  in  each  year;  at  least  one  unit  of  science;  two  units  of  mathematics;  one  unit  of  history; 
two  units  of  foreign  language. 


Abhigton— High  Sdiool  (Township). 

Albion—High  School. 

Allentown— High  School. 

Altoona— High  School. 

Alverton— East  Huntingdon  High  School  (Town- 
ship). 

Ambridge— High  School. 

AnnviUe— High  School  (Township). 

Ardmore— Lower  Merion  Township  High  School. 

Ashland— High  School. 

Ashley— High  School. 

Aspinwall— High  Sdiod. 

Athens— High  School. 

Avalon— High  School. 

Bangoi^High  SohooT. 

Beaver— High  School. 

Beaver  Falls— High  School. 

Beooaria— High  School  (Township). 

Bedford— High  School. 

Bellevue— High  School. 

Bellefonte— Hi^  School. 

Ben  Avon— High  School. 

Benton— High  School. 

Berwick- 
Hi^  School. 
West  Berwick  High  School. 

Berwyn— Easttown-Tredyflrin    Township    High 
Sdiool. 

Bethlehem- 
High  School. 

Moravian  Parochial  School. 
Preparatorf  School. 

Birdsboro— High  School. 

Blairsville— High  School. 

Bloomsburg— High  School. 

Blossburg— High  School. 

Boyertown— High  School. 

Braddock— High  School. 

Bradford— High  School. 

Bristol— High  School. 

Brockwayville— High  Sdiool. 

Brookvllle— High  School. 

Burgettstown— High  School. 

Butler— High  School. 

Cambridge  Springs— High  School. 

C^anonsburg- Hi^  School. 

(Canton— High  School. 

Carbondale— High  School. 

Carlisle— High  School. 

Catasauqu»— High  School. 

Catawissa— High  School. 

Centerville— High  School. 

(^hambersburg— High  School. 

Charleroi— High  School. 

Chester-High  School. 

Clairton— High  School. 

Clarion— High  School. 


(31earfleld— High  School. 

Ckiatesville— High  School. 

Cochranton— High  School. 

(MUegeville— High  School. 

Columbia— High  School. 

Conemaugh— East  Conemaugh  High  School. 

Conneautville— High  School. 

Coraopolis— High  School. 

Connellsville— High  School. 

.Corry— High  School. 

Coudersport— High  Sdiool. 

Grafton— Hi^  School. 

CurwensvUle— High  School. 

Dallastown— High  Sdiool. 

Damascus— High  School. 

Danville— High  School. 

Darby— High  School. 

Derry— High  School. 

Donora— Hi^  School. 

Downlngtown— High  Sdiool. 

Doylestown— High  Sdiool. 

Dubois— High  Sdiool. 

Dunbar— High  School. 

Dunmore— High  School. 

Dnryea— High  Schpol. 

Easton— High  School. 

East  Stroudsburg— Hi|^  School. 

Elkland— High  School. 

EUdns  Park— Cheltenham  High  School. 

EUwood  City— High  Sdiool. 

Emlenton— High  School. 

Emporium— High  School. 

Ephrata— High  School. 

Erie— High  School. 

Evansburg— High  School. 

Everett— High  School. 

Farrell— High  Sdiool. 

Ford  City— High  School. 

Franklin— High  SchooL 

Freedom— High  School. 

Freeland— High  SchooL 

Freeport— High  School. 

Oaleton— High  School. 

George  School— Ocor^  School, 

(}ettysburg— High  School. 

Oirard— High  Sdiool. 

Olassport— Hl^  School. 

Greensburg— High  School. 

Greenville-High  School. 

Grove  City— High  SchooL 

Halifax— High  School. 

Hamburg— High  School. 

Hanover— High  SchooL 

Harrisburg— ^cademff. 

High  SchooL 

Technical  High  SchooL 
Hatboro— High  School. 
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Hawley— High  School. 
HasleUm— 

Hazel  Township  High  School. 
Hanover  Township  High  School. 
Hollidaysburg— High  School. 
Homestead— High  School. 
Honesdale— High  School. 
Hummelstown— High  School. 
Huntingdon— High  School. 

Juniata  College  (Preparatory  Department). 
Irwin— High  School. 
Jamestown— High  School. 
Jeannette— High  School. 
Jenkintown— High  School. 
JiBTsey  Shore— High  School. 
Johnsonburg— High  School. 
Johnstown— High  School. 
Juniata— High  School. 
Kane— High  School. 
Kennett  Square— Hi^  School 
Kingsley— High  School  (Township). 
Kingston— High  School. 
Dorranoeton  High  SchooL 
Forty  Fort  High  School. 
Wyoming  Seminary. 
Kittannhig— High  School. 
Knoxville— High  School. 
Laceyville— High  School 
Lancaster- 
Boys'  High  School. 
Franklin  and  Marthall  Academy. 
Qirls' High  SchooL 
Lansdale— High  School. 

Lansdowne— High  School. 

Lansford— High  School. 

Ltf  ksviUe— High  School. 
Latrobe— Hl^  School. 

Lebanon— High  School. 

Leechburg— High  School. 

Lemont  Furnace— North  Union  Township  High 
School. 

Lewlsburg— 

Bucknell  Academy. 
High  School. 

Lewistown— High  School. 

Lititi— High  School 

Llanerch— Haverford  Township  High  School. 

Lock  Haven— High  School. 

Lykens— High  School. 

McDonald— High  School. 

McKeesport— High  School. 

Mahanoy  City— High  School. 

Manheim— High  School. 

Mansfield— High  School. 

Marienville— Jenks  Township  High  School. 

Mars— High  School. 

Mauch  Chunk— High  School. 

Meadville— High  School. 

Mechanicsburg— High  School. 

Medlar-High  School. 

Mercer— High  School. 

Meshoppen- High  School. 

Meyersdale-High  School. 

Middletown— High  SchooL 

Milford— High  School. 

Millersburg— High  School. 


Milton— High  School. 

Biinersville-High  School. 

Monaca— High  School. 

Mount  Carmel— High  School. 

Mount  Jewett— High  SchooL 

Mount  Oliver— Knoxville  High  School. 

Mount  Pleasant— High  SchooL 

Mount  Union— High  School. 

MoniBSsen— High  School. 

Monongahela— High  School. 

Montrose— High  School. 

Muncy— High  School. 

Munhall-High  School. 

Myerstown— High  School. 

Nanticoke— High  SchooL - 

Narberth— High  SchooL 

Nazareth— High  School. 

Nesqtiehonlng— Mauch   Chunk    Township    High 

School. 
New  Bethlehem— High  SchooL 
New  Brighton— High  SchooL 
New  Castle— High  SchooL 
New  Kensington— High  SchooL 
Newport— High  SchooL 
Norristown— High  School. 
Northampton— High  School. 
North  East— High  SchooL 
North  Oirard— Oirard  Township  High  Saiool. 
Northumberland— High  School. 
Oakmont— Hi£^  School. 
Oil  City— High  SchooL 
Oxford— High  SchooL 
Palmyra^High  SchooL 
Parkeaburg- High  SchooL 
Parnassus— High  SchooL 
Parsons— High  SchooL 
Patton— High  School. 
Pen  Argyl— High  School. 
Pennsburg— Pfrfciom«n  Seminary. 
Philadelphia^- 

Central  High  SchooL 

De  Lancey  School. 

Episcopal  Academy. 

Friends*  Central  School. 

Friends*  SeUct  School. 

Qirls'  High  SchooL 

Northeast  Manual  High  SchooL 

Roman  CaOuilic  High  School  for  Boys. 

SU  Joseph's  College  High  School 

Southern  Manual  High  SchooL 

Temple  University  J*reparatory  School. 

West  Philadelphia  (Boys')  High  School. 

WiUiam  Penn  Charter  School. 

William  Penn  High  SchooL 
Phfllipsburg— High  School. 
Phoenixville— High  SchooL 
Pltteburgh— 

Academy. 

Allegheny  High  SchooL 

Allegheny  Preparatory  SchooL 

Du^^esne  University  {Preparatory  Department), 

East  Liberty  Academy. 

Fifth  Avenue  High  SchooL 

Peabody  High  School. 

Pittsburgh  Central  High  SchooL 

Shady  Side  Academy. 

South  High  SchooL 
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Plttston— 

HJgb  School. 

West  Pittston  High  School 
PlaasantvUle  —  High  School. 
Plymouth^-High  School. 
Port  AUegany— High  School. 
Pottstown—High  School. 
Pottsville— Hifl^  School. 
Punxsutawney— High  School. 
Reading- 
Boys'  nigh  School. 

Qlrls' High  School 

SdiuplkiU  Seminary. 
Red  Uon— High  School 
Reedsville-Brown  Township  High  Sdiool 
Renovo— High  School 
Reynoldsville— High  School 
Ridgway— High  School 
Ridley  Park-High  School. 
Rochester— High  School 
Royersford— Hin^  School. 
St.  Marys— High  School 
Sayre— High  School 
Scottdal^- 

High  School 

Mount  Pleasant  Township  High  School 
Scianton— 

High  School 

Mount  St.  Marp'i  Seminarp. 

St.  Thomas  CoUege. 

Technical  High  School 
Sewickley— High  School 
Sharon— High  School 
Sharpeburg- High  School  (Joint). 
Sheffield— High  Sdiool 
Shenandoah— High  School 
Shamokin— High  School 
Sharpeville— High  School 
Shinglehouse— High  School 
Shippensburg— High  School 
Slatington— High  School 
Smethport— High  School 
South  Bethlehem— High  School 
South  Brownsville— High  School 
Somerset— High  School 
Spring  City— High  School 
State  College— High  School 
Steelton— High  School 
Stroudsburg— High  School 
Sunbury- Hi^  School 
Susquehanna — H*gh  S^ool 


Swartfamore— 

High  School 

Preparatorf  School. 
Swisivale— 

Edgewood  Park  Hig^  SdiooL 

High  Sdiool 
Tamaqua— High  School 
Tarentumr— High  School 
Tidloute— High  School 
Titusyill»-Hic^  School 
Towanda— High  School 
Troy— Hi|^  School 
Tunkhannock— Higih  School 
Turtle  Creek— Hi|^  School 
Tyrone— High  School 
Union  City— High  School 
Uniontown— High  School 
Upper  Darby— Hi|^  School  (Towndilp). 
Vandergrift-Hi|^  School 
Wanamie— Newport  TownaAilp  High  Sobool 
Warren— High  School 
Washington- 
East  Washington  Higih  School 

Hig^  School 
Waterford— Hi|^  School  (Joint). 
Wayno— Radnor  High  School  (Township). 
Waynesboro— Higih  School 
Wayneeburg- Hi^  School 
Wellsboro— High  School 
West  Chester- High  School 
Westflekl— Hl^  School 
West  Newton— High  Sdwol 
West  Philadelphia-High  School 
Westtown— J9oanttfi^  School, 
Wioonisco— HifiihSchool  (Towndilp). 
Wflkes-Bane— 

R'ii  School 

St,  darft  Ogk  SdtooL 
WUkinsburg— Hi|^  School 
Williamsport- 

High  School 

South  Willlamsport  High  School 

WUUamsport  Dickinton  Semimarf, 
WUliamstown— High  School 
Windber— Hi^  Sdiool 
Woodlawn— High  School 
Yeagertown— Derry  Township  High  School 
York— High  School 
YoungsYllle— High  School 
Zelienople— High  School 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Approved  by  the  Rhode  Island  State  Board  of  Education,  Decemb«r,  1915. 

In  Older  to  be  approved,  high  schools  must  run  at  least  38  weeks  in  each  year;  must  employ  three  or  moce 
teachers  (one  teacher  for  every  30  pupils  enrolled),  who  shall  be  required  to  instruct  not  more  than  6  hoon 
in  each  school  day;  every  teacher  employed  must  hold  certificate  of  qualifications  granted  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  State  Board  of  Education;  there  must  be  maintained  one  or  more  courses  of  four  years 
(following  an  elementary  course  of  eight  years)  offering  a  minlmnm  of  15  units  of  study;  adequate  library 
and  laboratory  facilities  must  be  malntidned. 


Barrington  Center— Barrington  High  School. 
Bristol— High  School. 
Central  Falls— High  School. 
East  Providence— High  School. 


Newport— Rogers  High  School. 
Pascoag— Burrillville  High  School. 
Pawtucket— High  School. 
Peace  Dale— South  Kingstown  High  School. 
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Provldcno©— 

Classical  High  School. 
Gnnstoa  High  SchooL 
English  High  School. 
Hope  Street  High  School. 
Teehnioal  High  School. 


River  Point— West  Warwick  High  School. 

Valley  Fails-Cumberland  High  School. 

Warren— High  School. 

WMterly— High  School. 

Wickford— North  Kingstown  High  School. 

WoonBOcket— High  School. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Public  high  schools  accredited  by  the  iTniversity  of  South  Carolina,  January,  191A. 

Admission  to  regular  freshman  standing  at  the  university  is  on  13  high-echool  units,  and  the  university 
wiftfatafaa  a  list  of "  approved  "  schools  giving  acceptably  that  amount  of  work.  The  "  aocredlted  "  schools 
listed  below,  however,  are  schools  giving  acceptably  14  units,  and  their  graduates  are  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  at  the  university. 


Anderson— High  School. 
Bamberg— High  Sohool. 
Batesburg— High  School. 
Bennettsvllle— High  School. 
Blacksbnrg— High  School. 
Charieston— 

High  School. 

H^mminger  High  School. 
Clio— High  School. 
Darlington— High  School. 
Denmark— High  School. 
DiUon-High  School. 
Edgefield— High  School. 
Plorence— High  School. 
Qreenwood«-High  Sohool. 


Honea  Path— High  School. 
Johnston— High  School. 
Latta— High  School. 
Marion— High  School. 
Mullinft-High  Sohool. 
Ninety  Six.— High  School. 
North  Augusta— Hi^  School. 
Rome— High  School. 
St.  Matthews-High  School. 
Sunmierville— High  School. 
Sumter— High  School. 
Union— High  School. 
Winnsboro— High  School. 
Woodrufl— High  School. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Accredited  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  for  the  year 

1915-16. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

Enriish 3 

Mathematics 2 

Electives 1 10 


Aberdeen- 
High  School. 

Northttn  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 
Academy—  Ward  Academy, 
Alexandria— High  School. 
Armour— High  School. 
Belle  Fourohe— High  School, 
fieresford— High  School. 
Big  Stone  City— High  School. 
Bridgewater— High  School. 
Brookings— 

High  School. 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  (Preparatory  Department). 
Bryant— High  School. 
Ouiton— 

AugutUma  CoOtgt. 

High  School. 
Oentervme— High  Sohool. 
Cbamberiain— 

OdtMininu  OoUege, 

High  School. 
Cteik— High  School. 
Deadwood— High  School.  . 
Dell  Rapids-High  School. 
Dehnont— fwn^eZieol  Lutheran  Ziom  SHiooi. 
De  Smet— High  School. 
Doland-High  Sohool. 


Egan— High  School. 

Elk  Point-High  School. 

Elkton— High  SchooL 

Eureka— LtttJkerafi  OMege.  . 

Fort  Pierre— High  School. 

FnsBatai^OotUge, 

Oeddes— Hi^  School. 

Groton— High  SchooL 

Hot  Springs— High  SehooL 

Hurley— High  School. 

Huron— 
CoOege. 
High  SchooL 

Ipswich— High  Sohool. 

Kimball— High  Sohool. 

Lake  Preston— High  SchooL 

Langford— High  School. 

Lemmon— High  SchooL 

Lennox— High  SchooL 

Madison- 
High  SchooL 
State  Normal  School. 

Mellette-High  School. 

MBbank— High  School. 

MiUer— High  SchooL 

MitcheU- 

Daikota  WeaUgan  UfUvertUy, 
High  SchooL 
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MoMdg^Hlgh  SchooL 

Farlnr— High  School. 

Philip— High  SchooL 

Pierre— High  School. 

Plankinton— Hl^  School. 

Platte— High  School. 

Rapid  City- 
High  School. 
State  School  of  Mines. 

Redfleld— 
CoOege, 
High  School. 

Salem— High  School. 

Sioux  Falls— 

AUaainU  School, 
CoUegt, 


Sioux  Falls— Continued. 

High  School. 

Lutheran  Normal  School, 
Sisseton- High  SchooL 
Spencer- High  School. 
Spearflsh- Normal  School. 
Springfield— State  Normal  School. 
Sturgls— High  School. 
Vermilion— High  School. 
Wagner— High  School. 
Watertown— High  School. 
Weesington  Springs— ^tfmlnary. 
Woonsocket— High  School. 
Yankton— 

OolUge, 

High  School. 


TENNESSEE. 


Sdiools  "fully  accredited  '*  by^the  Uniyersity  of  Tennessee,  April,  1016. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 14 

Prescribea  units: 

English 3 

Mattiematlcs ?i 

Foreign  language 4 

ElecUvee 4) 


Ashland  City— Cheatham  County  High  School. 
Athens— MoMinn  County  High  School. 
Bell  Buckle-  WOb  School. 
Benton— High  School. 
Bolivar— High  School. 
Bristol— High  School. 

Brownsville— Hajrwood  County  High  School. 
Brunswick— Bottoii  Cottege. 
Bylngtcn— Earns  High  School 
Carthage— High  School. 
Cedar  Hill-High  School. 
Chattanooga- 
Central  High  School. 

City  High  School. 

OirW  Preparatorf  School. 

The  AfcCaUie  School. 

Untoertitif  School.  . 
Chucky— Hi^  School. 

Clarksville— Montgomery  County  Hl^  School. 
Clifton— Fronk  Hitghe*  CcXUge. 
Clinton— Anderson  County  High  School. 
Columbia— 

InttUuU. 

Maury  County  High  School. 

MttUaty  Academy. 
Concord- Farragut  High  School. 
Cookevllle— Putnam  County  High  School. 
Comersville— High  School. 
Covington— Byars-Hall  High  School. 
Crossville— Cumberland  County  High  School. 
Dayton— Rhea  County  High  School. 
Decherd— High  School. 
Dickson— High  School. 
Ducktown— High  SchooL 
Dyer— ire«<  Tennetue  College, 
Dyersburg— High  School. 
Etowah— McMinn  County  High  Sdiool. 
Fayetteville— 

Lincoln  County  High  School. 

Morgan  School, 


Fountain  City— Knox  County  High  SchooL 

Franklin- 
High  School. 
People**  School. 

Gallatin— JSTavUns  School, 

OordonsvUle— High  School. 

Oreenfleld—  Training  School. 

Harrogate— Xincotti  Memorial  Aeademg, 

Henderson— High  School. 

Hixson— Hamilton  County  High  School. 

Humboldt— High  School. 

Huntingdon— Industrial  and  Training  School. 

Jacksoo-City  High  School. 

Jasper— Marion  County  High  School. 

Jellico-Campbell  County  High  School. 

Johnson  City— High  Sdiool. 

Kimberlin  Heights— /oAiMon  Aeademg. 

Knoxvllle— City  High  School. 

Lawrenceburg— Lawrence  County  High  SchooL 

Lebanon—  Oeutle  Heighu  Sdiool. 

Lenoir  City— Hl^i  School. 

Lewlsburg— Price-  Webb  School. 

Lexington— High  School. 

Livingston— Otvrton  Academg. 

Lynnville— £o6at  B.  Jonee  School. 

McKenxie— Jfc  Tgetre  School. 

McMlnnviU^-City  High  School. 

Madisonville-High  SchooL 

Manchester— Coffee  County  High  School. 

Martin— 

Hall- Moodg  School. 
McFerrin  Training  School, 

Memphis- 
Central  High  School. 
St.  Margie  School. 
Univertitg  School. 

Milan— High  School. 

Monteagle— i'birfnofU  Sdiool. 

Morristown-City  High  Sdiod. 

Mount  Pleasant— High  School. 

MorfreeBboco— High  SohooL 
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Nashvine-- 

BibU  School. 

Bowen  School. 

Dufiean  Prepamtorp  School* 

Hume-Fogg  High  School. 

Montgomerp-BeU  Academy, 

Uhiver9itjf  School. 

Wdrd-BdmoiU  Seminarf. 
Obion—HJgfa  School. 
Paris— E.  W.  Qrove  High  School. 
Park  aty-HJgh  School. 
Pleasant  Um—Academp, 
Pulaski— 

High  School. 

Martin  College. 

Mattep  School. 
Ridgely— High  School. 
Ripley— High  School. 
Rutherford— High  School. 
Sale  Creek— Hi^  School. 
BavBjmah—InttUute. 
Sewanee— JfUitary  Academf. 


Shelbyvllle— Brsfkltm  TraMnQ  Sdiool, 

Soddy— Hamilton  County  Hi^  School. 

Somervllle— High  School. 

South  KnoxTille— Young  High  School. 

Sparta— High  School. 

Spencer— BttrHtt  OoUege. 

Springfield— 

High  School. 

PeopUiand  Tucker  Sdiool. 
Spring  Hill— Branftam  and  Hngha  School. 
Sulphur  Springs-Jooesboro— High  Schocl. 
Siveetwater—  Tennettee  MilUttrp  InttUute. 
T\3UahomB^Fiugerald  and  Clarke  Sdiool. 
Tyner— Hamilton  County  High  School. 
Union  City— City  High  School. 
TiptonvUle— Lake  County  High  School. 
Troy— High  School. 
Wartraoe-Hlgh  School. 
Washington  College- TTwMn^tMi  OMegef  Prtpar- 

aUny  Department. 
White  Haven— High  School. 
Winchester— High  School. 


Admission 

Prescribed  units: 

Mal_._ 

History 

Eleetlyes... 


TEXAS. 

Schools  of  *'Oxoup  I"  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Texas,  June  15, 1915. 
Its :. 


Units. 
...  14 


AbOene— High  School. 
Alice-High  School. 
Alvhi-Hlgh  School. 
Amarillo— High  School. 
Austin- 
High  School. 

KenUworOiBm. 

St.  Mary*9  Academf. 

WhUit  School. 
BalUnger— High  School. 
Bastrop— High  School. 
Bay  City— High  School. 
Beaumont— High  School. 
Beeville— High  School. 
BeUvllle-High  School. 
Belton— High  School.' 
Big  Sprhig— High  School. 
Bonham— High  School. 
Bowie— High  School. 
Brady— High  Sdiool. 
Brenham— 

Blhm  Memorial  CoOege. 

High  School. 
Brownsville— High  School. 
Brownwood— Hl^  School. 
Bryan— 

Alien  Academy. 

HighSchooL 
CaldweU-High  School. 
Calvert— High  School. 
Cameron— High  School. 
Canyon— Hl^  School. 
Center— High  School. 
QUldiwt— High  SohooL 


i» 


Cisco— 

BritUm^e  Training  School. 

High  School. 
ClarksviUe— High  School. 
Cleburne— High  School. 
Coleman— High  School. 
Comanche— High  School. 
Corpus  Christl— High  School. 
Corslcan^-High  School. 
Crockett— High  School. 
Cuero— John  C.  French  High  SchooL 
Dallas— 

The  Hardin  Sdiool  for  Bof$. 

High  School. 

Oak  Cliff  High  School. 

The  TerriU  School. 
Del  Rio— High  School. 
Denison- High  School. 
Denton— High  School. 
Dublin— High  School. 
El  Paso— High  School. 
Ennis— High  School. 
Farmersville— High  School. 
Floresville— High  School. 
Forney— High  School. 
Fort  Worth- 
High  School. 

North  Fort  Worth  High  School. 
Gainesville— High  School. 
Galveston— Ball  High  School. 
Garland— High  School. 
Gatesville— High  School. 
Georgetown— High  School. 
Ooniitog   HighSchooL 
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Graham— High  School. 

Grandvlew— High  School 

Qreenville— High  School. 

Hamilton— High  School 

Haskell— High  School. 

Henderson- High  Sdiool. 

Henrietta— High  School. 

Hereford— High  School. 

Hioo— High  School. 

HUlsboro— High  Sdiool. 

Honey  Grove— Hi^  School 

Houston- 
High  School. 
Houston  Heights  High  School 

Hubbard— High  School. 

Huntsville— High  School. 

Itasca— High  School. 

Kaufman— High  School. 

Lagrange— High  School. 

Lampasas— High  School 

Laredo— High  School. 

Llano— High  School 

Lockhart— High  School 

Longview— High  School. 

Lubbock— High  School. 

Lufkin— High  School. 

liansfleld— High  School 

Marlin— High  School. 

Marshall— High  School. 

Biart-High  School 

McGregor— High  School 

McKinney— High  School. 

Meridian- CbU<Vf. 

Mexia— High  School 

Midland-High  School 

Mineral  Wells-High  School 

Mineola— High  School 

Nacogdoches— High  School. 

Navasota— High  School 

Nooona— High  School 

Orange— High  School 

Osona— High  School. 


Palestine-High  School 
Paris— High  School 
Pittsburg^High  School. 
Plainview— High  School 
Port  Arthur— High  School 
Quanah— High  School 
Richmond— Hi^  School 
Rockdale— High  School 
San  Angelo— High  School 
San  Antonio— 

Acodemp  itfOwr  Ladp  o/the  Lake, 

High  School 

ManhaU  Training  8e1iool. 

San  Antonio  Academy. 

Wut  Ttsuia  liHUarp  Academy. 
San  Augustine— High  School  ^ 
San  Benito— High  School 
San  Marcos 

BaptittAeademf. 

Coronal  InttitttU. 

HighSdiool 
Seguin— High  School 
SlMrman— High  School 
Smithville-High  School 
Stamford— High  School 
Stephenville— High  School. 
Sulphur  Springs— High  School 
Sweetwater— High  School 
Taylor— High  School 
Temple— High  School 
TerrelL-High  School 
Texarkana— High  School 
Timpaon— High  School 
Tyler— High  School 
Uvalde— High  School. 
Victoria— High  School 
Wao(^— High  School. 
Waxahachte— High  School 
Weatherfbrd- High  School 
Wichita  Falls-High  School 
Winnsboro— High  School 
Yoakum— High  School. 


Public  high  schools,  in  addition  to  those  of « Group  I"  afliliated  with  the  University  of  Texas,  listed  at 
"Class  I "  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  April,  1016. 

Schools  of  Class  I  must  have  not  fewer  than  three  teachers;  a  school  term  of  at  least  eight  scholastic 
months;  a  course  of  study  in  which  17|  units  are  required  for  graduation  (a  unit  being  defined  as  five 
recitations  per  week  in  a  subject,  each  recitation  being  35  to  40  minutes  in  length,  and  the  subject  being 
pursued  for  at  least  36  weeks);  laboratory  apparatus  sufficient  to  offer  at  least  2^  units  in  high-eohool 
sciences. 


Alpine— High  School 

Alto— High  School. 

Alvarado— High  School. 

Anson— High  School. 

Archer  City— High  School 

Arlington— High  School. 

Athens— High  School 

Baird-HIgh  School 

Beaumont— South  Park  High  School. 

Bellevue— High  School 

Bishop— High  School. 

Blanco— High  School. 

Blooming  Grove— High  School 

Bracketville— High  School. 

Breokenridge— High  School 


Bridgeport— High  School. 
Budi^High  School 
Buna— High  School 
Burkbumett^High  School 
Canadian^High,School. 
Carthage— High  School. 
Carriso  Springs— High  School 
Celeste— High  School. 
CeUna— High  School 
Centei^High  School 
Childress— High  School 
ChUUoothe-High  School. 
Clarendon— High  School. 
Colorado— High  School 
Columbus— High  School 
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Commeroe— High  School. 
Conroe— High  Scdiool. 
Coolidge— High  School. 
Cooper— High  School. 
Corsicaiia— 

/.  0.  0.  F.  H(me  School. 

State  Orphans'  Home  School. 
CotuUa— Hi^  School. 
Dalhart— High  School. 
Dallas— West  Dallas  High  School. 
Decatur— Hi^  School. 
De  Leon— High  School. 
Devine— High  School. 
Donna— High  School. 
Eagle  Lake— High  School. 
Eagle  Pass— High.  School. 
Eastland— High  School. 
Edgewood— High  School. 
Ednfr— High  School. 
El  Campo— High  School. 
Electra-High  School. 
Fainirrias— High  School. 
Ferris— High  School. 
Flatonia— High  School. 
Flofdada— High  School. 
Fort  Worth— Diamond  Hill  High  School. 
FrankUn— High  School. 
Fredericksburg— High  School. 
Frost— High  School. 
Garrison— High  School. 
Oiddfaigs— High  School. 
QUmer- High  School. 
Ooldthwaite— High  School. 
Ooliad— High  School. 
Oonnan— Hi^  School. 
Oranbury— High  School. 
Grand  Prairie— High  SchooL 
Grand  Saline— High  School. 
Grapevine— Hi^  School. 
Groesbeck- High  School. 
Grovettm— High  School. 
Hallettsville— High  School. 
Hamlin— High  School. 
Handley— High  School. 
Harlingen— High  School. 
Harrisburg- High  School. 
Heame— High  School. 
Hempstead— High  School. 
Henriett»-High  School. 
Hillebrandt— High  School. 
Hondo— High  School. 
Iowa  Park- High  School. 
Italy— High  School. 
Jacksboro— High  School. 
Jacksonville— High  School. 
Jasper— High  School. 
Jefferson— High  School. 
Jourdanton— High  School. 
Karnes  City— High  School. 
Kennedy— High  Sdiool. 
Kerens— High  School. 
Kerrville— High  School. 
KUleen— High  School. 
KingsviUe— High  School. 
KJrbyviUe-High  School. 

45730*»— 16 6 


Kyle— High  School. 

Ladcnia— High  SchooL 

Lancaster-High  SchooL 

Leonard-High  SchooL 

Lewisvflle— High  SchooL 

Lindale— High  SchooL 

Livingston— High  SchooL 

Loekney— High  School. 

Lone  Oak— High  SchooL 

Lorena— High  SchooL 

Luling— High  SchooL 

McAUen-High  SchooL 

Kadisoovil]»-High  SchooL 

Marble  Falls-High  SchooL 

Karfo-Hlgh  SchooL 

Mason— High  SchooL 

Matador— High  SchooL 

Memphis— High  SchooL 

Meroedee— High  SdiooL 

Merkel-High  School. 

Mertson— High  School. 

Miami— High  School. 

Midlothian— High  SchooL 

MUford— High  SchooL 

Mission— High  SchooL 

Mount  Calm— High  SchooL 

Mount  Pleasant— High  SchooL 

New  Braunfels— High  SchooL 

Newton— High  SchooL 

Paducah— High  SchooL 

Palacioe— High  SchooL 

Pearaall— High  SchooL 

Pecos— High  SchooL 

Petrolia-High  SchooL 

Pttot  Point— High  SchooL 

Piano— High  School. 

Pleasanton— High  School. 

Polyteehnio— Polytechnic  Helots  High  SchooL 

Port  Lavaca— High  SchooL 

Post  City— High  School. 

Reagan— High  SchooL 

Risfaig  Star— High  SchooL 

Riverside— High  SdiooL 

Rockport— High  SchooL 

Rockwall— High  SchooL 

Rosebud— High  SchooL 

Rosenberg-High  SchooL 

Rotan— High  SehooL 

Runge— High  SchooL 

Rusk— Hl^  SchooL 

Sabinal— High  School. 

Sanderson-High  SchooL 

Sanger— High  SchooL 

San  Saba— High  SchooL 

Santo  Amift— High  SchooL 

Scranton— High  SchooL 

Seymour— High  SchooL 

SUverton— High  SchooL 

Sinton— High  SchooL 

Snyder— High  SchooL 

SomerviUe— High  School. 

Sonera— High  School. 

Sour  Lake— High  School. 

Spur— Hl^  SchooL 

Sterling  City-High  SchooL 
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Strawn— High  ScbooL 
Tahoki^High  School. 
TMgue— High  School. 
Texas  City— High  School 
Three  Riven— High  School. 
Throckmorton— High  School. 
Trinity— Hl^  School. 
Troup— Hi^  School. 
Tulla— High  School. 
VaUey  Mill»-High  School 
Van  Alysthie— High  School 
Venua— High  School 


Vernon— High  School 
West— High  School 
Wharton— High  Schocd. 
Whitesboro— High  School 
Whitney— Hic^  School 
Willto-High  School 
Wills  Pdnt— High  School 
Wfaitera— High  School 
WoUe  City— High  School 
Wortham— High  School 
Wylie-High  School 
Yancy— Hl^  School. 


UTAH. 


Public  high  schoob  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  aocredited  by  the  University  of  Utah. 

December,  1915. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirementa 15 

Prescribed  units: 

KrwIUih 3 

Malhematics 2 

History 1 

Electives » 


American  Fork— High  School. 

Brigham— Boxelder  County  High  School. 

Coalville-Hlgh  School. 

Eureka— High  School. 

Fflhnore-Millard  County  High  School 

Orantsvllle— High  School. 

Heber— Wasatch  County  High  School. 

Slaysville— Davis  County  High  School. 

Lehi— High  School. 

Manti— High  School. 

MargaiH-High  School. 

Moroni— High  School. 

Mount  Pleasant— High  School. 

Nephi-High  School. 

Ogden— High  School. 

Panguitcb— Garfield  County  High  School. 


Park  City— High  School. 

Payson— High  School. 

Pleasant  Grove— High  School. 

Price— Carbon  County  High  School. 

Richfleld-High  School. 

Richmond— Cache  County  High  School. 

Rooseveltr-Duohesne  County  High  School. 

Salt  Lake  City— 

(East  Side)  High  School. 

Granite  High  School. 

(West  Side)  High  School. 
Sandy— Jordan  High  School. 
Spanish  Fork— High  School. 
SpringvUle— High  School. 
Tooele— High  School. 


VERMONT. 


Sdiools listed  as  "first  class"  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Vermont,  October  1, 1915. 

For  a  school  of  the  first  class  at  least  two  teachers  are  necessary  and  the  time  for  recitation  must  be  not 
less  than  40  minutes  for  classes  of  10  or  more  and  not  less  than  30  minutes  for  classes  of  less  than  10. 


Bakersfield— Bf^tom  Aeadem§, 
Barre— 

Goddard  Seminary, 

High  School. 
Barton— High  School. 
Bellows  FaU»-HIgh  School. 
Bennington— High  School. 
Bethel— High  School. 
Bradford— High  School. 
Brandon— High  School. 
Brattleboro— High  School. 
Bristol— High  School. 
Burlington— 

BiOiop  Bopkifu  HaU. 

High  School 

St.  Mart*  Academy, 
Canaan— High  Scho(ri. 
Chelsea— High  School. 
Chester- High  School. 
Danville— High  School. 
Derby— Aeodemf. 


Enosburg  Falls— High  School. 
Essex  Junction— High  School. 
Fairfax— Bellows  Free  Academy. 
Fair  Haven— High  School 
Franklin— High  School. 
Hardwick— High  School. 
Highgate  Centei^Hlgh  School. 
Hinesburg— High  School. 
Hyde  Park— High  School. 
Island  Pond— High  School. 
Jericho  Center— High  School. 
Johnson— High  School. 
Ludlow— High  School. 
Lyndon  Center— Ximdon  InttUuU, 
Mclndoe  Falls— ITc/ndoef  Academy, 
Manchester— Burr  and  Burton  Seminary, 
Middlebury- Hi«^  School. 
Montpelier- 

High  School 

Seminary, 
Mflcrisville-High  Sdiool 
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Newbury— High  School. 

New  Haven— High  School. 

Newport— High  School. 

North  Bwinington— High  School. 

North  Craftsbury—  CrafUbury  Academy,    * 

Narthfleld— High  School. 

North  Troy— Hi^  School. 

Orleans— High  School. 

Peachun— Cbicdonia  OmtUy  Orammar  School, 

Pittsford— High  School. 

Poultney—  Tnp  Conference  Academy, 

Proctor— High  School. 

Randolph- High  School. 

Richford-High  School. 

Richmond— High  School. 

Rochester— High  School. 

Rutland— High  School. 

St.  Albans— High  School. 

St.  IdbaosStioxy—Academy, 


Saxtont  River—  Vermont  Academy. 
South  RoyaltOQ— High  School. 
Springfield— High  School. 
Stowe— High  School. 
Bwanton— 

High  School. 

8t,  Ann*  9  Academy. 
ThMct^—AoBdemy, 
Townshend— Leland  and  Gray  Seminary. 
Vergennee— High  School. 
Waterbury— High  School. 
Wells  River— High  SchooL 
West  Rutland-Hi^  SchooL 
White  River  Junction— High  School. 
Wilmington— High  School. 
Wlndsoc^High  School. 
WinoosU-Hlgh  School. 
Woodstock— High  School. 


VIRGINIA. 

r 

Accredited  (with  exceptions  noted)  by  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  Virginia  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  Virginia  Comnussi<m  on  Accredited  Schools. 

umts, 

UnlversKy  admission  requirements 14 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Itothematlos 2| 

History 1 

Latin  (or  Greek) 4  (or  2) 

Electives 3J(or6i) 

July  1 ,  1916,  the  SUte  Board  of  Education  will  require  for  graduation  from  the  "  First 
not  less  thaii  16  units,  distributed  as  follows:  English,  4;  mathematics,  3;  history,  2; 


NaTE.-B( 
Grade"  high 
science,  2;  electives,  5. 

Abington— Wflliam  King  High  School. 

Aooomao— High  Schod.^ 

Alexandria- 
City  High  School. 
Episcopal  High  School, 

Altavista-Bigh  School.^ 

Amherst— High  School.* 

Amelia— High  School. 

Appalachia— High  School. 

Appomattox— Agricultural  High  School. 

Ashland— High  School. 

Ashwood- High  SchooL* 

Basic— Brafkfon  IrutUtOe.* 

Bedford  aty— 
High  SchooL 
Randolph- Macon  Academy. 

Big  Stone  Gap— High  School. 

Blacksburg— High  School. 

Blaokston^— 
Academy. 
High  School. 

Bowling  Green— Lee  Maury  Hi^  Bdkool. 

Bristol— High  School. 

Buchanan — High  SchooL 

Buena  Vistar-High  School. 

BurkevUle— High  School. 

Cape  Charles— High  School. 

CapeviUe-Hlgh  School.! 

Carson— High  School.^ 

CartersvUle— Hamilton  High  School.* 

Qiampe— Sunny  Side  High  School.^ 


Charlotte  Courthouse— Charlotte  High  diofaooL 
Charlottesville— 

High  SchooL 

Jeffereon  School  for  Boye. 
Chase  City— High  School. 
Chatham — 

HighSchool.1 

Training  School  for  Boy$. 
Cheriton- High  School.i 
Chester— Agricultural  High  School. 
Chhiooteague— High  School.^ 
Christiansburg— High  School. 
Churchland— High  School. 
Clifton  Forge— High  School. 
Ointwood- High  Sohool.i 
Cluster  Springs— ilcod«nif. 
Coebum— High  School. 
Courtland— High  School.^ 
Covington— High  School. 
Oewe— High  School. 
Danville— 

High  SchooL 

The  Danville  School  for  Boyt. 
DAjtoa-Shenandoah  CoUegiaU  IrutihUe, 
I>isputanta— High  School.^ 
Driver— Agricultural  High  School. 
Duhlin—Inetituie.* 
East  Stone  Gap— High  School. 
Edinburg— High  School. 
Elk  Creek— High  School. 
Emporia— High  SchooL 


1  Provisionally  accredited  (for  one  year)  by  the  Commissian  on  Accredited  Schools. 
*  Accredited  by  State  board  and  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools.  - 
» Accredited  by  University  only. 
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Fairfield— High  School.^ 

Farmville— High  Sdiool. 

FinoasUe— High  School. 

Forest  Depot— New  London  Academy. 

Fort  Defiance— .A u^tMto  MiUtarp  Aeademf. 

Fork  Union— Jf^Utary  Academy. 

FnuQJdin— High  School. 

Frankton— FranktoQ-Nassawadox  High  School. 

Fredericksburg— High  School. 

Front  Royal- 
High  School. 
Randolph- Macon  Academy. 

Oalax— High  School. 

Gate  City— Shoemaker  High  School. 

Oiouoester- Botetourt  High  School. 

Graham— High  School. 

Grundy— High  School.' 

Hamilton— High  School.^ 

Hampton- High  School. 

Harrisonburg— High  School. 

Hayes  Store— High  School.i 

Hemdon- High  School. 

Highland  Springs— High  School.  • 

Houston— High  School.' 

Jarratt— High  Schod. 

Kinsale— High  School.' 

Lawrenoeville— High  Sdibol. 

Lebanon— High  School. 

Leesbtu'g— High  School.' 

Lexington- High  School. 

jAgjnwm — H|gb  School.' 

Lincoln— High  School. 

Louisa— High  School. 

Luray— High  Schod. 

Lynchburg— ffigh  School. 


Agricultural  High  School. 

Eattem  CoOege  Academy. 
Marion— High  School. 
Marthisville— High  School. 
Max  Meadows— Hi^  Schod. 
McGaheysvflle— High  School. 
Middletown— Agricultural  High  School.' 
Miller  School— iTOIer  School. 
Monterey— High  School. 
MorrisviUe— High  School.' 
New  Castle— High  School.' 
Newport  News— Hi^  SchooL 
Norfolk- 

Lafoyette  High  School. 

Maury  High  School. 
Norton— High  SchooL 
Oceana— Hifi^  SchooL 
Onanoock— High  School. 
Orange— High  School. 
Pahnyra— Normal  High  SchooL 
Parksley— High  SchooL' 


Pearlsburg— High  8chooL> 

Petersburg— Hi^  SchooL 

Pacahontas— High  SchooL 

Portsmouth— 

De4>  C^eek  High  SchooL 

High  SchooL 

Western  Branch  Hi^  SchooL 

Pulaski-High  SchooL 

Radford— High  SchooL 

Reedville— High  SchooL 

Rich]and»-Hi^  SchooL 

Richmond— 
Academy. 

Benedkthu  OoOeye.* 
The  Chamberlayne  SchooL 
John  MarshaU  High  SchooL 
McOuir^t  Unioertity  School 

Roanoke— High  SchooL 

Round  Hill— Hi|^  School.' 

Ruial  Retreat— High  SchooL 

Salem— High  SchooL 

Saltyflle-High  SchooL' 

Soott8vlU»-High  SchooL 

Smlthfleld- High  SchooLi 

South  Boston— Hi^  SchooL 

South  Hm-Hi^  SchooL 

South  Norfolk— Hi^  SchooL 

Staunton— 
High  SchooL 
MiUmy  Academy. 

Stony  Creek— High  SchooL 

Strasburg— High  School. 

Suffolk— Jefferson  High  SchooL 

TaseweU— High  School. 

Toano— High  SchooL 

Turbeyille— Agricultural  Hi^  SdiooL 

Wakefield- High  SchooL 

Warrenton— 
High  SchooL 
Stuyvttani  School, 

Waverty— High  SchooL 

Waynesboro— 

Fithbume  liiUtary  Aeadgmy, 
Hi^  School. 

West  Point-Hi^  SchooLi 

Whaleyville— High  School. 

White  Stone— High  SchooL« 

Wioomloo  Church— High  SchooL 

Winchester- 
High  SchooL 
Shenandoah  VaUey  Academy, 

Woodberry  Forest-iSdkool. 

Woodlawn— Hi^  SchooL 

Woodstock- 
High  SchooL 
MaseanvUen  Academy. 

WytheviUe— High  SchooL 


1  Provisionally  accredired  (for  one  year)  by  the  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools. 
*  Accredited  provisionaUy  (for  one  year)  by  State  Board  of  Education  and  Commission  on  Accredited 
Schools,  but  not  by  the  University. 
»  Accredited  by  university  only. 
Accredited  by  university  and  State  Board  of  Education,  but  not  by  Commission  on  Accredited  Sotaoob. 
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The  foUowizig  girls'  private  seoondary  schools  are  accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Edncatka  and  the 
Commisskm  on  Accredited  Schools: 


Blackstone— ^«fnaZc  InaiUuU. 
Biiena  \isi&—8otUkem  Seminanf, 
CharlottesviUe-^f.  AwiWi  School 
Chathain—fjoiioopaZ  ItutUtUe. 
Danvflle— 

Randotpih' Macon  InstkuU, 

RoanoU  InttUuU. 


^Mnok^— Virginia  OoOeQefof  TTomen  (Preparatory 

Department), 
Staunton— iStuart  HiOL 
Williamsburg— J'<n)ia2e  /fUtlMe. 


The  foUowhig  colored  private  secondary  schools  are  accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Education: 


Burkeville— Jii^IetMe  Seminary. 

Chase  City—  Thpu  InsHtuU, 

Lawienoeville— ^  Paul  Normal  and  IndtuMal 


Lynchburg— Vilryinfo     Theological   Seminary   and 

OoUege, 
Richmond— 

Hartthom  Memorial  CoUege, 

Virginia  Unkm  UniversUg. 


WASHINGTON. 

Accredited  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  University  of  Washington,  October,  191fi. 


Untversity  admission  requirements . 
Prescribed  units: 

English 

ICa&emaUcs 

Foreign  language 

Science. 


A  history  (or  United  States  history  }  and  civics  |) . 
Foreign  language  2  additional  units,  or 
Solid  geometry!  and  1  unit  of  science. 


Foreign  lanj 
ElecUves 


Units. 
.  16 

.    3 

•r 

.  1 
.  1 


8ior4 


Aberdeen— High  School. 
Acme— High  School. 
Almira— High  School. 
Anacortes— High  SchooL 
Arlington— High  SchooL 
Asotin— High  School. 
Auburn— High  School. 
BelUngham  (North>-HIgh  School. 
BeUingham  (South)— High  SchooL 
Bickleton— High  School. 
Black  Diamond— High  SchooL 
Blafaie— High,^chooL 
BothweU— Hig^  School. 
Bremerton-Charleston— High  Schod. 
Buckley— High  SchooL 
Bnrlingtoa— Union  High  SchooL 
Burton— Union  High  SchooL 
Camas— High  SchooL 
(Cashmere— High  SchooL 
Castle  Rock— High  SchooL 
Centralia-High  SchooL 
Oiehalis— High  SchooL 
(}helan— High  SchooL 
(Cheney— High  SchooL 
(>hewelah— High  SchooL 
Clarkston— High  SchooL 
Cle  Ehim- High  SchooL 
CoUaz-Hlgh  School. 
Ckdville-Higfa  SchooL 
Canconully-High  SchooL 
Coulee  City— High  SchooL 
Coupeville— High  SchooL 
Oreston— High  SchooL 
Davenport— High  SchooL 
Dayton— High  SchooL 


Deer  Park— High  School. 
Eatonvill^-Higfa  SchooL 
Edmonda— High  School. 
Edwall— High  SchooL 
Ellensburg— High  SchooL 
Elma— High  SchooL 
Endlcott-High  School. 
Enumclaw— High  School 
Ephratft— High  SchooL 
Everett— High  School. 
Fairfield— High  SchooL 
Farmington— High  SchooL 
Femdale— High  SchooL 
Friday  Harbor— High  SchooL 
Garfield— High  SchooL 
Ooldendale— High  School. 
Orandview— High  School. 
Granger— High  SchooL 
Granite  Falb— High  SchooL 
Haningtco— High  SchooL 
Hillyard— High  SchooL 
Hoquiam— High  SchooL 
Ealam»-High  School. 
Kelso— High  SchooL 
Kennewick— High  SchooL 
Kent— High  SchooL 
Kettle  Falb— High  SchooL 
Kirkland-High  SchooL 
Kittitafr-High  SchooL 
La  Ckxmer— High  SchooL 
Latah-High  SchooL 
Laurel— High  SchooL 
Leavenworth— High  SchooL 
Lebam— High  SchooL 
Lind-High  School. 
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Lynden— High  School 
Mabton— High  School. 
Maiden— High  School 
MarysvUIe— High  School. 
Medical  Lake-High  School 
Monroe— High  School 
Montesano— High  School 
Mossy  Bock— High  School 
Mount  Vernon— High  School. 
Newport— High  School 
Nooksack— High  School 
North  Bend— High  School. 
North  Yakima— High  School 
Oakesdale— High  School 
Odessa— High  School. 
Okanogan— High  School. 
Olympla— High  School 
Omak— High  School 
Orovllle— High  School 
Orting— High  School 
Outlook— High  School 
Falouse— High  School 
Pasco— High  School. 
Pe  ED— High  School 
Pomeroy— High  School 
Port  Angeles— High  School 
Port  Townsend— High  School 
Prescott— High  School. 
Prosser— High  School. 
Pullman— High  School. 
Puyallup— High  School 
Raymond— High  School 
Reardan— High  School 
Ronton— High  School 
Republic— High  School. 
Richland— High  School. 
Ridgevllle— High  School. 
RitzyHle— High  School 
Rockford— High  School 
Rosalia— High  School. 
Roslyn— High  School 
Roy— High  School 
Seattl&- 

Ballard  High  School 
Broadway  High  School 
Franklin  High  School.  . 
Holp  Name*  Academf, 


Seattle— Ckmtinued. 

Lincohi  High  School. 

Queen  Anne  High  School 

West  Seattle  High  School 
Sedro  Woolley— High  School. 
Selah— High  School. 
Shelton— High  School. 
Snohomish— High  School. 
South  Bend— High  School. 
Spangle— High  School 
Spokane— 

Holf  Ndmet  Acadtmy, 

Lewis  and  Clark  High  School 

North  Centra]  High  S(^ool 
Sprague— High  School. 
Stanwood— High  School. 
Steyenson— High  School 
Sumas— High  School 
Sumner— High  School 
Sunnyslde— High  School. 
Tacoma— 

Awnie  Wright  Semtnarf. 

Lincofai  Park  High  School 

Stadium  High  School. 

UfUvenUf  cf  PugH  Sound  iPreparatorf  X>#- 
partmefU). 
Tekoar-Hlgh  School 
Tenlno— High  School. 
Tolt— High  School 
Toppenlsh— High  School 
Twfcp— High  School 
Vanoonyer— High  School 
Vashon— High  School 
Waltsburg— Hls^  School. 
Walla  Walla- 
High  School 

8t.  Pmd*9  School  for  Girlt. 
Wapato— High  School 
Washougal— High  School. 
Waterville— High  School 
Wenatchee— High  School. 
White  Salmon— High  School 
Wilbur- High  School 
Wilson  Creek— High  School. 
Wlnlock— High  School. 
Wlnslow— High  School 
Woodland— High  School 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

'  First-class  "  secondary  schools  approved  by  the  Department  of  Free  Sduwls  of  West  Virginia  and  aocrrd 
ited  by  West  Virginia  Unlyersity,  for  the  year  1915-16.> 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 2 

Foreign  language  (one) 2 

Sdenoe I 

History 1 

KlecUves « 


Athens— Concord  State  Normal  School. 
Barboursvllle— Jforrit-Honvy  OoUege,  Preparatorjf 

Department. 
Beckley— /fu(ttut«,  High  School  Department, 
Belington— High  School. 
Benwood— Benwood-McMechen  High  School. 
Bethany— C3DRe9«,  Preparatory  School. 


Bhiefield— Beaver  Pond  District  High  School. 
Bramwell— Rock  District  Higih  School. 
Bridgeport— Hl^  School. 
Buckhannon— 

Higih  Sdiool. 

Weilepan  College,  Preparatory  Schoei. 
Cairo-Grant  District  High  Sdiool 


iThe  Department  of  Free  Schools  approves  only  the  public  high  schools. 
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Cameron— Cameron  District  High  School. 
Ceredo-Ceredo-Kenova  High  Sdiool. 
Charleston— 

High  School.  , 

Oamett  High  School  (colored). 
Charles  Town— Charles  Town  District  High  SchooL 
Chester— High  School. 

Claitobnrg— Washington  Irving  High  School. 
Clay— Clay  County  High  Sdiool. 
Clendenin— Big  Sandy  District  High  SchooL 
Cowen— Glade  District  High  School. 
Davis— Davis  District  High  SchooL 
East  Bank— Cabin  Creek  District  High  School. 
EUdns— 

J)avi»-Elkiru  OolUge,  Preparatorf  School. 

High  School. 
Fairmont- 
High  School. 

State  Normal  School. 
Falrvlew— Paw  Paw  District  High  Sdiool. 
Farmington— Lincoln  District  High  School. 
Flemington— Flemington  District  High  School. 
Qlenville— State  Normal  School. 
Qrafton— High  School. 
Hazpera    Ferry— Harpers    Ferry    District    High 

School. 
Hillsboro-Llttle  Levels  District  High  School. 
Hhit<m— Greenbrier  District  High  School. 
Hmitington— 

Dooglass  High  School  (colored). 

High  SchooL 

Iffarshall  College,  State  Normal  School. 
Jane  Lew— High  School. 
Keyser— 

Hig^  SchooL 

State  Preparatory  SchooL 
Kingwood— Kingwood  District  High  SchooL 
Lewisborg— Semfoory. 
LltUeton-Clay  District  High  SchooL 
Logan— Logan  District  High  School. 
Kannington— Mannhigton  District  High  SchooL 
Martinsbuig- High  School. 
Hiddleboame— Tyler  County  Higih  School. 
Kontgomery— State  Preparatory  SchooL 
Iforgantown— High  School. 
Moandsville-High  School. 


Mount  Hope— FayettevOle  District  High  SchooL 
New  Martfaiaville— Magnolia  District  High  SchooL 
Nork  Fork— North  Fork-Elkhom  District  High 

School. 
Oak  HOI— FayettevlUe  District  High  School  No.  2. 
Parkersburg- 

High  SchooL 

Sumner  High  School  (colored). 
Parsons— Black  Fork  District  High  SchooL 
Paw  Paw— Cacapon  District  High  School. 
Pennsboro— Clay  District  High  SchooL 
Philipp(— JTrooddiM  IruUtuU,  Preparatorif  School. 
Piedmont— Piedmont  District  High  School. 
Point  Pleasant-High  SchooL 
Princeton— East  River  District  High  SchooL 
Ravenswood— High  SchooL 
Richwood— Higih  SchooL 
Ronoeverte— Fort  Spring  District  High  SchooL 
St.  Albans-High  Schopl. 
St  Marys— Washington  District  Higih  SchooL 
Salem— 

CoUege  Priparotorf  School, 

High  SchooL 
Bhepherdstown— Shepherd  College  State  Normal 

School. 
Sherrard— Union  District  High  School. 
Shinnston— Clay  District  High  SchooL 
Sistersvillfr-Higih  School. 
Spencer— High  SchooL 

Summersville— Nicholas  County  High  SchooL 
Sutton— High  SchooL 

Terra  Alta— Portland  District  Qlgh  School. 
Thomas— Fairfax  District  HlgtrSchool. 
Webster  Springs-Fork  Lfck  District  High  SchooL 
Wekh— Browns  Creek  District  High  SchooL 
Wellsburg— Wellsburg  District  High  SchooL 
West  Liberty— State  Normal  School. 
West  Milford- Union  District  High  SchooL 
Weston— High  SchooL 
Wheeling— 

(Edgewood)  Trladelphia  District  High  SchooL 

High  SchooL 

LindMlp  InttUvU. 
Williamson— High  SchooL 
WilUamstown— Williams  District  High  SchooL 


WISCONSIN. 


Accredited  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  August  1, 1015. 


Admission  requirements . . 
Prescribed  units: 

Engiish 

Maihematlos 

Foreign  language. 
Electlves 


Abbotsford— High  School. 

Albany— High  School. 

Algoma— High  SchooL 

Alma— Hifl^  SchooL 

Almond- High  School. 

AHoona^-Sf.  Marfi  Boarding  and  High  School. 

Amery— High  SchooL 

Amherst— High  SchooL 

Antigo— High  School. 

Appleton— High  SchooL 

Aioadia— High  Schod. 


Arena— High  SchooL 
Argyll— High  School. 
Ashland — 

High  SchooL 

Northland  Academy, 
Athens— High  SchooL 
Augusta— High  School. 
Baldwin— High  School. 
Bangor— High  School. 
Baraboo— High  SchooL 
Barron— High  SchooL 


Units. 
....    14 
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Bayfleld-Hiith  SohooL 

Bearer  Dam- 
Hi^  School. 
Wdfland  Academy, 

BeUevflle-Hi^  School. 

Bebnont^Hlgh  School. 

Baloit-Hlgh  School. 

Berlin— High  School. 

Black  Earth— High  School. 

Black  River  Falls-High  School 

Blair— High  School. 

BlanohanlvlUe-High  School. 

Bkwmer- High  School. 

Bloomington— High  School. 

Blue  River— High  School. 

Boeoobel— High  SchooL 

Brandon— High  School. . 

BrilUon-High  SchooL 

Brodheod— Hi^  School. 

Brooklyn— Hi^  SduwL 

Burlington- High  SchooL 

Cadott-High  School. 

Oamhria— High  School. 

Cambridge— High  School. 

Camp  DoogUuH- High  SchooL 

Coahton— High  School. 

CaasvlUe-High  SduwL 

Cedarborg- High  School. 

Cedar  Grov»—  Wiacoiuin  Memorial  Aeademy. 

Chetek— High  School. 

Chilton— High  School. 

Qiippewa  Falls- 
High  School.     ' 
McD<meU  Memorial  High  ackod. 

Clinton— High  School. 

Clintonville— High  SchooL 

Cobb-High  School. 

Colby— High  School. 

Columbus— High  School. 

OrandoQ— High  School. 

Cubi^High  School. 

Cumberland— High  SduwL 

Darien— Higfh  School. 

Darlington— High  SchooL 

Deerfield— High  School. 

De  Forest— High  School. 

Delaflekl-5<.  Jokn*9  MUitary  Academy, 

Delavan— High  School. 

De  Pere— High  SchooL 

DodgevUle-High  Sduwl. 

Durand— High  School. 

Eagle  River— High  SchooL 

East  Troy— High  SchooL 

Eau  Claire— High  SchooL 

Edgar— High  School. 

Edgerton— High  School. 

Elkhom— High  SchooL 

Ellsworth— High  SchooL 

Elroy— High  SchooL 

Endeavor— Endeavor  Academy. 

Evansvill»— 

EvamviUe  Seminary. 
High  SchooL 

Fairchild— High  School. 

Fennimor»— High  SchooL 

Fifleld— High  SchooL 

Fkirence— High  SchooL 


Fcmddu] 

Grafton  HaU. 

High  SchooL 

8L  Marti  Springs  Academy, 
Fort  Atkinson— High  SchooL    - 
Fountain  City— Hig|i  SchooL 
Fox  Lake— High  SchooL 
Frederic— High  SchooL 
GalesviUe-High  SchooL 
Genoa  Junctloo— Higfh  SchooL 
Gillett-High  SchooL 
Qlenbeulah— High  School. 
Gleowood  City— High  SchooL 
Goodman— High  SchooL 
Graftim— High  SchooL 
Grand  Rapids— High  SchooL 
Grantsburg- High  School. 
Green  Bay  (East)— Hi^  SchooL 
Green  Bay  (West)— 

High  SchooL 

St.  JoMepk*»  Academy. 
Green  Lake— High  SdiooL 
Greenwood— High  SchooL 
Hammond— High  SchooL 
Hancock- High  SchooL 
Hartford— High  SchooL 
Hayward— High  SchooL 
Hani  Green— High  SchooL 
Highland— High  SchooL 
HUlsboro— Hi^  SchooL 
Hixton— High  Sohool. 
Horioon— High  School. 
Hudson— 

Oalakad,  a  Sdtoolfor  Boye, 

High  SchooL 
Humbird— High  School.     ^ 
Hurley— High  School. 
Independence— High  SchooL 
lola— High  School. 
Iron  River— High  School. 
Janesvllle— High  School. 
JeOerscn— High  School. 
Juneau- High  School. 
Kaukauna— High  School. 
Kendall— High  School. 
Kenosha— High  School. 
Eewaskum— High  School. 
Kewaunee— High  School. 
Kiel— High  SchooL 
Kilboum— High  School. 
La  Crosse— High  School. 
Ladysmith— High  School. 
La  Farge— High  School. 
Lake  Geneva— High  SchooL 
Lake  Mflls— High  School. 
Lancaster— High  School. 
Linden— High  Sohool. 
Little  Chute— High  School. 
Livingston— High  School. 
I<odi-High  SchooL 
Lone  Rock— High  School. 
I^yal— High  School. 
Madison- 
High  SchooL 

Sacred  Heart  Academy. 

The  Wisconsin  High  School. 
Uanawa— High  School. 
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ICanitowo(>— High  School. 
lCariziett&-HJgh  School. 
Ilarton— High  School. 
Ifarkesan— High  School. 
Marshall— High  School. 
Marshfield— High  School. 
Mattoon— High  School. 
ICaaston— High  School. 
ICayville— High  School. 
Mazomanle— High  School. 
ICedford— High  School. 
ICellen— High  School. 
Menasha— High  School. 
Menomonee  Falla— High  School. 
Menomonie— High  School. 
Merrill-High  School. 
MerrUlan— High  School. 
Middleton-High  School. 
Mnton— 

High  School. 

IfUton  College  Academf, 
Milton  Jonctioii— High  School. 
Milwaukee— 

East  Division  High  School. 

Oerman' English  Aeademp. 

Holp  Angel*  Academy. 

MUufaukee-Downer  Seminary. 

North  Division  High  School. 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy  High  School. 

South  Division  High  School. 

St.  John's  QUhedral  School. 

Washington  High  School. 

West  Division  High  School. 
Mineral  Point— High  School. 
Minooqua— High  S<^ool. 
Mondovi— High  School. 
Monroe— High  School. 
MonteUo-High  School. 
Montfort— High  School. 
Monticello— High  School. 
Mount  Horeb— High  School. 
Mukwonago— High  School. 
Muscoda— High  School. 
Necedah— High  School. 
Neenah— High  School. 
NeiUsville-High  School. 
New  Holstein— High  School. 
New  Lisbon— High  School. 
New  London- High  School. 
New  Richmond— High  School. 
North  Crandon— High  School. 
North  Fond  du  Lao— High  School. 
Oakfield— High  School. 
Ooonomowoo— High  School. 
Ooonto— High  School. 
Ooonto  Falls— High  School. 
Omro— High  School. 
Onalasko— High  School. 
Oregon— High  School. 
Osoeol»— High  School. 
Oshkosb— High  School. 
Palmyra— High  School. 
PardeevOle— High  School. 
Park  Falls-High  School. 
Pepin— High  School. 
Peshtigo— High  School. 
Pewaokee— High  School. 


Phlllips-Hlgh  School. 
Plainfleld— High  School. 
Platteville-High  School. 
Plymouth— High  School. 
Portag»-High  School. 
Port  Washington— High  School. 
Poynette— High  SchooL 
Prairie  du  Chlen— 

High  School. 

Keewatin  Academy. 

St.  Mary* 9  Academy. 
Prairie  du  Sao— High  School. 
Prentice— Higb  School. 
Presoott— High  SchooK 
PrinoeUm— High  School. 
Racine— 

Cctlege  Orammar  StAool, 

Higb  School. 

St.  QUheriTu'i  Academy, 
Randolph— Higb  School. 
Redgranite— High  School. 
Reedsburg- High  School. 
ReeseyOle— High  School. 
Rhinelander— High  School. 
Rib  Lake— High  School. 
Rtoe  Lake— High  School. 
Richland  Center— High  School. 
Rio-High  School. 
Ripoo— High  School. 
River  Falls-High  School. 
Roberts— High  School. 
Rosendale— Higb  School. 
St.  Croix  Falls-High  School. 
St.  FranoI»-Pto  Nono  Cottege  (High  School  Qmrse). 
Sauk  City-High  School. 
Seneca— High  School. 
Seymour— High  School. 
Sharon— High  School. 
Shawano— High  School. 
Sheboygan— High  School. 
Sheboygan  Falls— High  School. 
Shell  Lake— High  SchooL 
Shiocton— High  School. 
Shullsburg— High  School. 
Sinsinawa— 5<.  Clara  Academy. 
Soldiers  Qrove— High  School. 
South  Milwaukee— High  School. 
Sparta— High  School. 
Spooner— High  School. 
Spring  Qreen— High  School. 
Spring  Valley— High  School. 
Stanley— High  School. 
Stevens  Point— High  School. 
Stoughton— High  School. 
Stratford— High  School. 
Sturgeon  Bay— High  School. 
Sun  Prairie— High  School. 
Superior- 
High  School. 

Nelson  Dewey  High  School. 
Thorp— High  School. 
Tigerton— High  School. 
Tomah— High  School. 
Tomahawk— Higih  School. 
Trempealeau— High  School. 
Two  Rivers— High  Sdiool. 
Union  Orove— High  School. 
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Unity— High  Scbool. 
Verona— Hi^  Sdiool. 
Viol»-High  Sdiool. 
Viroqua— High  School. 
Wabeno— High  School. 
Waldo-High  School. 
Walworth— High  School. 
Washburn— High  School. 
Waterford— High  School. 
Waterloo— High  School. 
Wattftown— High  School. 
Waukesha— Hl^  School. 
Waunakee— Hi^  School. 
Waupaca— High  School. 
Waupun— High  Sdiool. 
Wausau— High  School. 
Wausaukee— High  Sdiool. 
Wautoma— High  School. 


Wauwatoaa— 

High  School. 

MUwankee  County  Agricultural  School. 
West  Allis— High  Sdiool. 
West  Bend— High  School. 
Westboro— High  SchooL 
Westby— High  Sdiool. 
West  De  Pera— High  School. 
Westileld— High  School. 
West  Salem— High  Sdiocd. 
Weyauwega— High  Sdiocd. 
Whitehall— Hl^  School. 
Whitewater— High  School. 
Wild  Rosa— High  School. 
Wilmot— High  School. 
WUtoD— High  School. 
Winneconna— High  Sdiool. 
Wittenberg— High  School. 
Wooowoo— Hl^  School. 


WYOMING. 


Accredited  by  the  Univerrity  of  Wyoming,  November,  1915. 


Admissian  requirements. . 
Prescribed  units: 

English 

Mathematics 

Foreign  language.. 

History 

Science 

Electives 


Units. 
..    15 


Afton— High  School. 
Bashi— High  School. 
Buffalo— High  School. 
Casper— High  School. 
Cheyenne— 

Convent  of  the  Holy  Child  Jetua, 

High  School. 
Cody— High  School. 
Cowley— S<^  Ham  Stake  Aeademy, 
Douglas— High  School. 
Evanston— High  School. 
GiUette— High  School. 
Green  River— High  School. 
Kemmerer— High  School. 
Lander— High  School. 


Laramie— 

High  Sdiool. 

University  High  SohooL 
Lusk— High  School. 
Newcastle— High  School. 
Powell— High  School. 
Rawlina-High  School. 
Riverton— High  School. 
Rock  Springs— High  School. 
Sheridan— High  School. 
Sundance— High  SchooL 
Thermopolis— High  School. 
Torrington— High  School. 
Wheatland— High  School. 
Worland— High  School. 
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PART  II.— LISTS  OF  ACCREDITING  ASSOCIATIONS. 


The  Ooxmniflsion  on  Accredited  Schools  of  the  Associatiozi  of  CollegeB  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  mftilmnin  standard  for  accrediting  shall  be: 

(a)  No  school  shall  be  accredited  which  does  not  require  for  graduation  the  completion  of  a  four-year  high- 
school  coarse  of  study  embracing  14  units  as  defined  by  this  association.  A  unit  represents  a  year's  study 
in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school,  constituting  ^^proximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work.  Mora 
than  20  periods  per  week  should  be  discouraged. 

(5)  The  minimum  scholastic  attainment  of  three-fourths  of  all  secondary  school  teachers  of  academic 
subjects  in  any  accredited  school  on  the  southern  list  shall  be  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  college  belong- 
ing to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  or  a  college  approved 
by  the  commission.  It  is  strongly  advised  that  this  attainment  indude,  or  be  supplemented  by,  special 
study  of  the  content  and  pedagogy  of  the  subject  taught. 

(e)  The  number  of  dally  periods  of  dass  instruction  given  by  any  teacher  should  not  exceed  five  periods 
per  day;  and  the  commission  will  scrutinise  with  extreme  care  any  school  in  which  instructors  teach  as 
many  as  six  daily  periods. 

(d)  The  laboratory  and  library  facilities  shall  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of  instruction  bi  the  courses 
taught. 

(e)  The  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms, 
the  nature  of  the  lavatories,  corridors,  water  supply,  school  furniture,  i^paratus,  and  methods  of  deaning 
shall  be  such  as  to  insure  hygienic  conditions  for  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

CO  The  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  acquired  habits  of  thought  and  speech,  the  general  intellectual 
and  moral  tone  of  a  school  are  paramount  factors,  and  therefore,  only  schools  which  rank  well  in  these 
particulars,  as  evidenced  by'  rigid,  thoroughgoing,  sympathetic  inspection,  shall  be  considered  eligible 
16rthe.list. 

(q)  The  commission  will  dedlne  to  consider  any  school  whose  teaching  force  consists  of  fewer  than  three 
teachers  of  academic  subjects  giving  their  full  time  to  high-school  instruction.  When  local  conditions 
warrant  the  Introduction  of  the  so-called  vocational  subjects,  such  as  agriculture,  manual  training,  house- 
hold arts,  and  commercial  subjects,  the  commission  will  hold  that  a  sufficient  number  of  teadiers  and 
proi)er  equipment  must  be  added  to  provide  adequately  for  such  instruction. 

«  «  «  *  *  «  .  « 

(<)  All  schools  whose  records  show  an  excessive  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  as  based  on  the  average 
number  belonging,  even  though  they  may  technically  meet  all  other  requirements,  wlU  be  rejected.  The 
association  recognizes  30  as  maximum. 

Schools  accredited  for  the  year  1915-16. 


ALABAMA. 


Andahisia— High  School. 
Atbesaa—Oreene  Univerttty  School, 
Birmingham — 

Birmingham  CoUege  Training  School. 

Central  High  Schoool. 

Enaley  High  SchooL 

How(u4  Academy. 
CentrevUle— Bibb  County  High  SchooL 
Decatur— High  SchooL 
EuflBulft— High  SdiooL 
Gadsden— Dlsque  High  SchooL 
Huntsvnie— High  SchooL 


Jasper— Walker  County  High  School. 

Mobile- 
High  SchooL 
University  MOitttry  SchooL 

Montgomery— 
Bame$8diooi. 
Sidney  Lanier  High  School. 

New  Decatur— Hig^  SchooL 

Sehna—Hig^  SchooL 

Talladega— High  SchooL 

Tuscaloosa— High  SchooL 

Union  8priDg»— High  SohooL 


ARKANSAS. 


Argentar-High  School. 
Camden— High  SchooL 
Croflsett— High  SchooL 
Dermott— High  SchooL 
England- High  SchooL 
Eureka  Springs— Oeseenf  CoUege  Academy. 


Forrest  City— High  SchooL 
Hot  Springs— High  SchooL 
Little  Rock— High  SchooL 
Stuttgart-High  SohooL 
Texarkana—High  SchooL 
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FLORIDA. 


Arcadia— Do  Soto  Ckyanty  High  SchooL 

Bartow— Summerlin  Institute. 

Bradentown— Manatee  County  High  School. 

Brooksville— Hernando  Ckxm^  Hl^  School. 

Clearwater— High  SchooL 

Daytona^High  SchooL 

De  Funiikk  SpringB— PoZm^  OolUge  Academy, 

Eustis—Hig^  SchooL 

Fort  Lauderdale— High  SchooL 

Fort  Myen— Owynne  High  SchooL 

Oafaiesyille— High  SchooL 

JaokscnviUe— JTorida  MUUarf  Academy, 

Kiasimmee— Osceola  County  High  SchooL 

Lakeland— High  SchooL 

Largo— High  SchooL 


Leesburg— High  School. 

Live  Oak— Suwannee  County  High  SchooL 

Miami— High  SchooL 

Ocala^High  School. 

Pensaoolfr— High  Schotd. 

Plant  City— High  SchooL 

Punta  Gcrda— High  SchooL 

Quincy— Gadsden  County  High  SchooL 

St.  Petersburg- Hig^  SchooL 

Sanford- High  SchooL 

Tallahassee— Leco  Hig^  SdiooL 

Tampa— HiUsborough  County  High  SdiooL 

Tarpon  Springs— High  Sduxd. 

Wauchula— High  School. 

West  Pahn  Beach— High  SdiooL 


GEORGIA. 


Albany— High  School. 
Athens— High  SchooL 
Atlantar- 

Boys'  High  SchooL 

Girls'  High  SchooL 

MariH  College. 

Peaeocik*i  School. 
Augusta— 

Rkdimond  Academy. 

Tubman  High  SchooL 
Bamesville— (Tordon  InatUuU. 
Brunswick— OZifnn  Academy, 
CartersYille— High  School. 
Cedartown— High  School. 
Columbus— Hi^  School. 
College  Park— Gfor^  MiUtary  Academy, 
Dublin— High  School. 
Elberton— High  School. 
FiUgerald— High  School. 
Fort  VaUey— High  Sdiool. 


Gainesville— je<wr«jd«  MlUtary  Academy. 

Greensboro— High  School. 

Griffin-High  School. 

Locust  Grove— Jfutttiite. 

Madison-High  SchooL 

Marietta— High  SchooL 

Milledgevme— Georgia  Military  Academy. 

Newnan— High  SchooL 

Quitman— High  School. 

Rome— 

DarUngton  Academy, 

High  School. 
Savannah— 

Benedictine  CoOege. 

Ckaikam  Academy. 
Thomaston— £.  E.  Lee  InUltuU, 
ThomasvUle— High  School. 
Valdosta— Hlgb  School. 
Waycross— High  Sdiool. 


KBNTUCKT. 


Ashland— High  School. 
Catlettsburg— High  School. 
Covington— High  School. 
Cynthiana— High  School. 
Dayton— High  School. 
ElkUm^VanderbiU  Training SdUHd, 
Frankfort— High  School. 
Franklin— High  School. 
Georgetown— High  School. 
Henderson— High  SchooL 
Lexington— High  School. 
LouisvUle— 

Boys'  High  SchooL 

Girls' High  SchooL 


Ludlow— High  Sdiool. 
Lyndon— JTeniudky  i/itttery /nsClMc. 
Maysville-Hlgh  School. 
Morganfleld— High  Sdiool. 
Mount  Sterling— Hig^  Sdiool. 
Newport— 

Bellevue  Hlgb  Sdiool. 

Hi^  School. 
Owensboro— High  School. 
Paducah- High  School. 
Paris— High  School. 
Rkihmond— Kentucky  State  NormaL 
Stanford— High  School. 
Sturgis— High  Sdiool. 


LOUISIANA. 


Alexandria— Bolton  High  School. 

Baton  Rouge— State    University    Demonstration 

Sdiool. 
Homer— High  School. 
Houma— Terrebonne  High  SdiooL 


Monroe— Ouadiita  Parish  High  Sdiool. 

New  Orleans— /«idor«  Newman  Mawtal  Trainlm§ 

School. 
Shreveport— High  School. 
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MISSISSIPPL 


Clarkadale— High  School. 
OreenviUe— High  Sobool. 
Oreenwood— High  School. 
Oolfport— High  School. 
Jaoksoii-^-Centrai  High  BchocA. 


AiheyiDe— 

Aiketfitte  School. 

Bingham  School, 

High  School. 

St,  OencvUffe**  Aoadcmf, 
Caiarlott»-- 

High  School. 

Homer  MiUtarf  School, 
Durham- 
High  ScfaooL 

TrinUf  Park  School, 


Andarsoo— High  School. 
Bsmber^— 

Oarllile  Fitting  School, 

High  School. 
Bcnnottsvllle— High  School. 
Charleston— 

A»Mqf  Haa  School. 

High  School  (Boys). 

Porter  AfiUtarg  Academy, 
Darlington— High  School. 
Dillon— High  School. 
Flar«nc»— High  School. 


Laorel— High  School. 

ICcComb— High  School. 

MeridiaD-High  School. 

Natcfaet— High  School. 

Port  Olbflon— Clkamfterloin-flttm  Academf. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Elisabeth  City— High  School. 
Flat  Rock— Fled  School. 
Ooldsboro— High  School. 
HendersQDville— Fa«f</<rm  School. 
Oak  Ridge— /fufttttte. 
Raleigh— High  School. 
Warrentoo— High  School. 
Wilmington— High  School. 
Winston-Salem— 

High  School. 

Salem  Academy. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Qreenyllle— Ftermaii  Fitting  School, 
Greenwood— High  School. 
Lancastei^High  School. 
Lattft-High  School. 
Marion— High  School. 
North  Angusta— High  School. 
Orangeburg— High  School. 
St.  Matthews-High  School. 
Spartanburg—  Wofford  Fitting  SchooU 
Summervilla— High  Sshool. 
Simiter— High  School. 


TENNESSEE. 


Benton— Polk  County  High  School. 
Chattanoogar- 

Baylor  School. 

Oirle  Preparatory  School 

High  School. 

MtCMie  School. 
CoYambi^— Military  Academy, 
Concord— Farragut  High  School. 
Covington— Byars-Hall  High  School. 
Dyersburg— High  School  (County). 
Fountain  City— Knox  (bounty  Central  High  School. 
Knoxville— High  School. 
Park  City— High  School. 


Maryrllle— JfarypiOt  Colkge  (Preparatory  Depart' 

ment), 
Memphia— 

High  School. 

Univertity  School. 
Nashville— 

Hume-Fogg  High  School. 
Paris— Grove  High  School. 
Pulaski— 

Martir^  College  (Preparatory  Department,) 

Mastey  School. 
Sewanee— ^etrofiee  Military  Academy, 
Tullahoma— FttiyeraM  and  ClarU  School, 


TEXAS. 


AbHene— High  SclKxd. 

AmariUo— High  School. 

Austin- 
High  School. 
WhUieSchod. 

Ballinger— High  Sohod. 

Beaumont— High  Schocd. 

Belton— High  School. 

Bonham— High  School. 

Brady— High  School. 

Cameron— High  SchooL 

Center— High  School. 

Clarksvill»-High  School. 


Clebuiii»—Hig)i  School. 
(3orsioanft-High  School 
Dallas— 

Main  High  School. 

Oak  Cliff  High  School. 
El  Paso-High  School. 
Ennis— High  School. 
FarmersvUl^-High  School. 
Forney— High  School. 
Fort  Worth— High  School. 
Gainesville— High  School. 
Galveston— Ball  High  School. 
Greenville— High  School. 
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Henderson— High  School. 
Hillsboro-Hlgh  School. 
Houston— High  School. 
Hooston  Heights— High  School. 
Longview— High  School. 
Lolldn— High  School. 
Marlin-High  School. 
Marshall— High  School. 
McGregor— High  School. 
Mineola^High  School. 
Nacogdoches— High  School. 
Palestine— High  School. 
Pittsburg— High  School. 
Port  Arthur— HSgh  School. 


Alexandria— 

Episcopal  High  Sekool. 

High  School. 
Bedford— Randolph- Macon  Acadtmp. 
Bristol-High  School. 
CharlottesYllle-Hlgh  School. 
Cluster  Springs— iloodevitf. 
Danville—  The  DanviUe  School, 
Front  Roynl— Randolph- Macon  Academff, 
Harrisonburg- High  School. 
Lexington— High  School. 
Lynchburg— High  School. 
Manassas— High  School. 
Norfolk— Maury  High  School. 


Quanah— High  School. 
San  Angelo— High  School. 
San  AuUmto— Academy. 
San  Benito— High  School. 
San  Uarco&—Baptitt  Academy, 
Seguin— High  School. 
Stamford— High  School. 
Sweetwater— High  School. 
Temple— High  School. 
Victoria-High  School. 
Waco— High  School. 
Waxahachie— High  School. 
Wichita  Falls-High  School. 


VIRGINIA. 


Petersburg— High  School. 
Portsmouth— High  School. 
Richmond— 

Academy. 

John  Marshall  High  School. 

Mcaiiire*t  Univertity  School. 
Roanoke— High  School. 
South  Boston— High  School. 
Staunton— High'  School . 
Suffolk— Jefferson  High  School. 
Winchmitx— Shenandoah  Valley  Academy. 
Woodberry  Forest— School. 
Woodstock— JfoMonutten  Academy. 
WythevlUe-High  School. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Beckley— /n««(uto. 

Benwood— Union  High  School. 

Buckhannon— TTesf  Viryinia  Wesleyan  Academy. 

Cairo— Grant  District  High  School. 

Ceredo— Ceredo-Kenova  High  School. 

Charleston— High  School. 

Clarksburg— High  School. 

C]a]r— High  School  (county). 

East  Bank— Cabin  Creek  District  High  School. 

Fairview— Paw  Paw  District  High  School.    ^ 

Farmington— High  School. 

HiUsboro— High  School. 

Hinton— High  School. 

Keyser— State  Preparatory  School. 

Logan— District  High  School. 

Mannington— High  School. 

Martinsburg- High  School. 


Moundsyllle— High  School. 

Mount  Hope— High  School. 

New  Martfaisvllle-Magnolia  High  School. 

Oak  HiU-High  School. 

Parkersburg— High  School. 

Princeton- East  River  District  High  School. 

St.  Marys— High  School. 

Shinnston— Clay  District  High  School. 

Spencer— High  School. 

Stunmervill»— Nicholas  County  High  School. 

Thomas— High  School. 

Welch— Brown's  Creek  District  High  School. 

Weston— High  School. 

Wheeling— (Edgewood)  Triadelphia  District  High 

School. 
WUliamson— High  School. 
Williamstown— High  School. 


New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Boaz^ 

Members  of  the  board:  Amherst  College,  Bates  College,  Boston  University,  Bowdoln  College,  Brown 
University,  Colby  College,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Middlebury  College,  Mount  Bolyoke  Co(> 
lege.  Smith  College,  Tufts  College,  University  of  Vermont,  Wellesley  College,  Wesleyan  University,  WU- 
liama  College. 

A  school  to  be  approved  by  the  board  must— 

(1)  Give  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  curriculum,  staff  of  teachers,  and  equipment; 

(2)  Be  able  to  prepare  for  college  according  to  some  one  of  the  recognized  plans  for  entering  a  college  rep- 
resented on  the  board; 

(4)  Have  sent  on  examination  within  a  period  of  three  years  jireoeding  the  time  of  appUcation  at  least 
two  students  to  one  or  more  of  the  colleges  represented  on  the  board. 

A  school  when  first  approved  is  placed  on  a  trial  list.  If  the  record  made  by  its  candidates  in.the  coUegei 
represented  on  the  board  is  satisfactory,  it  is  then  placed  on  the  approved  list 
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flobooto  approved  by  the  board,  May  20, 1915. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonia— Higb  Soliool. 
Bridgeport— 

Qmrtland  School. 

High  School. 
Bristol— High  School.i 
Central  Village— Plainfleld  High  School. 
Cheshire— 5cfcoo2. 
Clinton—  Morgan  School, 
ColUnsville— High  School. 
Danbury— High  School. 
DanielsoQ— KUUngly  High  School. 
Derby— High  School. 
East  Hartford— High  School. 
Greenwich— 

Academy. 

High  School. 

Bosemarif  Hall  School. 
Hartford— Public  High  School. 
LakerlUe—  Taconie  School  for  CHrU. 
Meriden-High  School. 
Hlddlebury—  WetUnw  School. 
Middletovn— 

High  School. 

The  MUeee  Patten's  School. 
New  Britain-PublioHigh  School. 
New  Haven— High  School. 
New  London— 

BuUteUff  School. 

WUUame  Memorial  InttUuU. 
New  Milford— High  School. 
Newtown— High  School. 
North  Stoningtco—  Wheder  8ckool.i 
Norwalk— HiOfide  School. 
Norwich— JVee  Academy. 


Portland— High  School. 

Putnam— High  School. 

Redding— <9an/|[»rtf  School.^ 

Ridgefield-5cftoo<.i 

Seymour— High  School.^ 

SheltoQ— High  School. 

SoaUUngton— Lewis  High  School. 

South  Manchester-High  School. 

South  Norwalk— Norwalk  High  School. 

Stamford- 
High  School. 

The  Catherine  Aiken  School. 
The  Stamford  Preparatory  Scftoo2. 

Stonington— High  School. 

Stratford— High  School.^ 

BameHd—ConneetiaU  Literary  InstUution. 

ThompsoQville— Enfield  Public  High  School. 

Vernon— Rookville  High  School. 

Wallingford— 

Central  District  High  School. 
The  Choau  School. 

Washington- 
rile  Chinnery  Schoot, 
Wykeiham  Riae. 

Watarbury— 

Crosby  High  School. 
St.  Margaret*i  School. 

Watertown— TAe  Taft  School. 

West  Hartford— High  School. 

West  Haven— High  School.^ 

Willimantio— Windham  High  School. 

Wfaidsor-High  School. 

Win8ted-<7i{bflt  School. 


MAINE. 


Auburn— Edward  Little  High  SchooL 

Augusta— Cony  High  School. 

Bangor— High  School. 

Bar  Harbor— High  School. 

Bath— Morse  High  School. 

Beltest-High  School. 

Berwick— Sullivan  High  SchooLi 

Bethel— OpttZd'f  Academy. 

Biddelbrd— High  School. 

BluehUl— BItieMa  Oeorge  Stevens  Academy. 

Bowdoinham— High  School.^ 

Brewer— High  School. 

Bridgton— High  School. 

Brunswick— High  School. 

Buckfleld— High  School.* 

Bucksport— £u<  Maine  Conference  Seminary. 

Caiaia— Academy. 

Camden— High  School. 

Caribou— High  School.* 

Charleston- £r<09<fw  Classical  InstituU. 

Caierryfleld— ilcad«i»y.> 

Cumberland  CmUt—Oreeley  InstUtUe. 

Dexter— High  School. 

East  Livermore— Livermore  Falls  High  School. 

East  Machias—  Washington  Academy. 

Bastport— BoyntoQ  High  School. 


Ellsworth— High  School. 
Fairfield— Lawrence  High  ScbooLi 
Farmington^ 

The  Abbot  SchooL 

High  School. 
Fort  Fairfield- High  SchooL 
To^CTott— Academy. 
Freedom— Academy. 
Freeport— High  School. 
Trjehaig— Academy. 
Gardiner— High  School.* 
Gorham— High  School. 
OuillDrd— High  School. 
HalloweU^High  Sduwl. 
Hampden— il  eademy. 
Hebron— il  eademy . 
Hinckley— Oood  Witt  High  School.^ 
Houlton— 

High  School. 

Richer  Classical  InstihUe. 
Kennebunkporlr— High  School.* 
KentsHill— ifoifM  Wesleyan  Seminary. 
Lewiston— High  School. 
Lisbon  Falls— High  SchooL 
Machias— High  School.* 
Madison— High  SchooL 


*  On  the  trial  list  for  1015. 
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MUo-HI^  SchooU 
Newcastle— I'incotn  Aeademf. 
North  BTidgUm—BridgUm  Aeademf. 
Norway— High  SohooL 
Old  Town— High  School. 
Oxford— High  School. 
Phillip»-High  School.1 
Pittsfleld— Afoifi«  Central  IfutUtUe, 
Portland— 

Deering  High  School. 

High  School. 

WaynfUU  School. 

Wathrook  Seminary, 
Presque  Isle— High  School. ' 
Richmond— High  SchooL 
Roddand— High  School. 
Rockport— High  School  .1 
Rumibrd— Stephens  High  School. 
Saoo—  ThomUm  Academy. 


Sanford— High  86hool.i 

Skowhflgan— Skowhegan  High  School  and  Bloom- 
field  Academy. 
South  Berwick— fervfcfc  AeadempA 
South  Paris— Paris  High  SchooL 
South  Portland— High  School. 
Thomaston— High  School.^ 
Topsham— High  School.* 
Vassalboro— Oak  Orove  Seminarf. 
Warren— High  School.* 
Watcrvllle- 

Cobum  Classical  Iiutitute, 

High  SchooL 
WeUs^High  School. 
Westbrook— High  SchooL 
Wilton— ilcodemy. 
Winthrop— High  SchooLi 
York— High  SchooL 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Abington— High  SchooL 
Adams— High  School. 
Amherst— High  SchooL 
Andover— 

Abbot  Academy. 

PkiUips  Academy. 

Punchard  High  SchooL 
Arlington— High  SchooL 
Ashbumham—  CusMng  A  cademy. 
Ashland— High  SchooL 
Athol— High  SchooL 
Attleboro— High  SchooL 
Aubumdale— Xo^eU  SeminaTy. 
Ayer— High  SchooL 
Barre— Henry  Woods  High  SchooL 
Belmont— High  SchooL 
Boston— 

BerkOey  Preparatory  School. 

Brighton  High  SchooL 

The  Brimmer  School. 

The  Curtis-Peabody  School.^ 

Dorchester  High  SchooL 

East  Boston  High  School. 

English  High  SchooL 

Girls'  High  SchooL 

Girls'  Latin  SchooL 

Miss  OuUd's  and  Miss  Evanses  SchooL 

HunthngUm  School. 

ICechanios  Arts  High  SchooL 

Public  Latin  School. 

Roxbury  High  SchooL 

South  Boston  High  School. 

The  von  Mach  School  for  Oirls.^ 

Weet  Roxbury  High  SchooL 

The  Winsor  School.^ 
BmAiord— Academy. 
Bridgewster— High  School. 
Brimfield— Hitchcock  Free  Academy.^ 
Brockton— High  School. 
Brookllne— High  SchooL 
Cambridge— High  and  Latin  School^ 
Chelsea— High  SchooL 
Chicopee— High  SchooL 
Clinton— High  SchooL 

lOn 


Concord- High  SchooL 

Dalton— High  SchooL 

Danvers— Holton  High  School. 

Dedham— High  School. 

Deerfleld— Academy  and  Dickinson  High  SchooL 

Duxbury— Powder  Point  SchooL^ 

Easthampton— 
High  SchooL 
WiUston  Seminary. 

EaPt  Northfleld— iVdrM/ieU  Semkiary. 

East  Weymouth— Weymouth  High  SchooL 

Everett— High  School. 

Fairhaven— High  SchooL 

Fall  River— B.  M.  C.  Durkee  High  SchooL 

Falmouth— Lawrence  High  SchooL 

Fitchburg— High  SchooL 

Foxboro— High  SchooL 

Framtnghiun— High  SchooL 

Franklin— Dean  Academy. 

Gardner— High  SchooL 

Georgetown— Perlef  Free  Sdutol.^ 

Gloucester— High  SchooL 

Grafton— High  School. 

Great  Banlngton— Searles  High  SchooL' 

Greenfield- High  School. 

Groveland— High  SchooL 

Hadley— Hopkins  Academy. 

Hatfleld-^m<(k  Academy. 

Haverhill— High  SchooL 

Hingham— High  SchooL 

HoUiston- High  SchooL 

Holyoke— High  School. 

Hudson— High  SchooL 

Hyannis— Barnstable  High  BchooLt 

Hyde  Park— Hig^  SchooL 

Lawrence— High  SchooL 

Lee-High  SchooL 

Leicester— il  eatfetnjr. 

Lenox— High  SchooLi 

Leominster— High  SchooL 

Lexington— High  SchooL 

Littleton— High  SchooL* 

Lowell- 
High  SchooL 
Rogers  Hall  School, 

the  trial  list  for  1016, 
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Lynn— 

ClaasioalHighSchocd. 

lengHah  High  EkdiooL 
Maldei^HighSchooL 
lianchester— Stoiy  High  SohooL 
Ifansfleld— High  School 
Marblehead— High  BchooL 
Marlon—  Tabof  Academy, 
liarlborough^Hi^  BchooL 
Manhflekl— High  8chooL> 
liaynard— Hig^  BchooL 
Medford-High  BchooL 
llelroa»— High  BchooL 
Methuen—High  BchooL 
lCiddlebon>-High  BchooL 
Milford— High  BchooL 
MUton— High  BchooL 
Monaco— iloadenty. 
Mount  Herman— foyt*  SdknL 
Natick- 

High  BchooL 

Walnut  mil  School  for  OhrU. 
Needham— Hi^  BchooL 
New  Bedlord-High  BchooL 
Newbury  port— High  and  Patnam  Bohools. 
Newton— ifoufit  Ma  School  for  Girlt, 
Newtonville— 

Newton  High  BchooL 

Technical  High  BchooL 
North  Adams— Drory  High  BohooL 
Northampton— 

MUt  Oiipen*$  School  for  Ghli. 

High  BchooL 

The  Marjf  A.  Bumham  School  for  OWm, 

St.  Michael's  High  BohooL 
North  Andover— Johnson  High  BchooL 
North  Attleboro-High  School.> 
North  Brookfleld— High  BohooL 
Norton— Hig^  BchooL 
Norwood— High  BchooL 
Orange— High  BchooL 
Palmer- High  BchooL 
Peabody— High  BchooL 
Pepperell— High  Bctuxd. 
Pittsfleld- 

MU9  HaWn  SchooL 

High  BchooL 
Plymouth— High  BchooL 
Provincetown— High  BohooL 
Quincy— 

Hi^  BchooL 

Woodward  InstlhUe, 
Bevere— High  BchooL 
Rockland— High  BchooL 
Balem— Claasioal  and  High  BohooL 
Sandwich— Hig^  BohooL 


Saugus— High  Sduxd. 
Bdtuate— High  BdiooL 
8harcn>High  School. 
Bheffield-BcrUUre  SehcolA 
Bhelbome—Arms  Academy. 
Bomerville-High  BohooL. 
South  Bndntree—  Thoffer  Academp, 
Bouthbridge— High  School. 
South  Byfleld— I>«iiifii€r  Aeademf, 
Springfield— 

Amerkan  IfUemaUonal  CoUeoe, 

Central  High  SchooL 

TheEhnt, 

The  MaeDuffee  School  for  OirU. 

Technical  High  School. 
Stoneham— High  School. 
Stoughton-Kimball  High  SchooL 
Stow-Hale  High  School.^ 
Sudbury— High  School.' 
Swampsoott-High  School. 
Taunton— High  SchooL 
Turners  Falls-High  SchooL 
Upton-High  School. 
Uxbridge-High  School. 
Wakefleld-High  School. 
Waltham-High  School. 
Ware-High  School. 
Wareham-High  BchooL 
Warren-High  SchooL 
Webster-High  School. 
Wellesley— 

Dana  Hall  School. 

High  School. 
Westboro-High  School.' 
West  Bridgewater-Howard  High  SchooL 
Westfleld-Hlgh  School. 
Westford— Academy.' 
Weston-Hlgh  School.' 
West  Springfleld-Hlgh  BohooL 
WhiUnsvme-Northbridge  High  SchooL 
Whitman— Public  High  SchooL 
Wilbraham— ileodemy. 
Williamsburg-High  SchooL' 
WiiUamstown— High  SchooL 
Winchendon— Murdook  SchooL 
Wfaichester-Hlgh  School. 
Winthrop-High  School. 
Wobnm-High  SchooL 
Wollaston— Quincir  Manthm  SdktoL 
Woroester- 

Academf. 

Classical  High  SchooL 

English  High  School. 

South  High  SchooL 
Wnntham-High  BohooL 


Andover— Pfoclof  AcadeMg, 

BerUn-High  School. 

Claremont-Steveni  High  SohooL 

Concord- 
High  SchooL 
St.  Marft  SckooL 
St.  PauPa  SchooL 

45730^—16 7 


NSW  HAMPSHIRBv 

Derry-PtetatMi  Atademf. 
Exeter— 

PhilUpB  Elder  Atadmf. 

Bcblnaon  Seminarjf. 
Franklin— High  School. 
Hanover— High  BohooL 
Hillsboro-Higlx  BoiiooLi 
HlDttMtrlallMfQrlOlS. 
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HolUs-HighSohool.i 
Keene—High  School. 
"KiDgfitan—Sanbom  Semhutrf. 
Laconia— High  School. 
Lazicastw— High  School. 
Lebanon— High  School. 
Lisbon— High  School. 
Littleton-High  School. 
Hanohwter— High  School. 
Ueriden- Kimball  Unhn  Aeademf, 
ICilford-High  School. 
Milton-Nute  High  School 
Nashua— High  School. 


BaiTlngton-High  SchooL 

Bristol-Colt  Memorial  High  SchooL 

Centra]  Falls-High  School. 

East  Greenwich— ileodfiny. 

East  Providence— High  SchooL 

Newport— Rogers  High  SchooL 

Pawtucket— High  School. 

Providence- 
Classical  High  SchooL 
Cranston  High  School. 
English  High  School. 


Barre— 

Ooddard  Semtnary, 

Spaulding  High  School. 
Barton— Academy. 
Bellows  Falls-High  School. 
Bennington— High  School. 
Bethel- Whitcomb  High  School. 
Bradford— Academy. 
Brandton-High  SchooL 
Brattleboro-High  School. 
Bristol-High  School.1 
Bmllngton— 

High  School. 

Mount  at,  Marf'a  Aeademp.^ 
Chester-High  School. 
Enosburg  Falls-High  SofaooLi 
Essex— Essex  Junction  High  SchooL 
Farifax— £«Uotr«  Free  Aeadtmy, 
Fair  Haven-High  School. 
Hardwick-  Academy. 
Hyde  Park-High  School.^ 
Jericho- High  SchooL 
Johnson- High  School. 
Lndlow— Black  River  Academy. 
Lyndon  Center— Xtrfuton  JnttitiUt. 
Manchester— Burr  and  Burton  Semtnarf. 


New  Hampton— Xfterary  JnttUutkm. 
New  London—  CbZby  Academy. 
Newport— Richards  High  School. 
Pittsfleld-High  SchooL 
Plymoath-High  SchooL 
Portsmouth— High  School. 
Rochester-High  School. 
Scmersworth-High  School. 
Stratford-High  School. 
Tilton— Seminary. 
Warner— Simons  Free  High  SchooL 
Whitefleld-High  School.^ 
Wolfeboro— ^rewj^CT-  Free  Academy, 


RHODB  ISLAND. 


Providence— Continued. 

Hope  Street  High  School. 

Mitt  Wheeler*t  School, 

Morris  Heights  School.^ 

Moaet  Brown  School. 

Technical  High  School. 
Wakefleld-South  EJngstown  High  SchooL 
Warwick-High  School. 
Westerly-High  School. 
Wickford-North  Kingstown  High  SchooL 
Woonsocket— High  School. 


VERMONT. 


Middlebury-High  SchooL 
Montpelier— 

High  School. 

Semhtary. 
Morrisville— People's  Academy. 
Newport— High  School. 
North  Craftsbury—  Crafttbury  Academy, 
Orleans-High  School.* 
Pittsford-High  School.^ 
Poultney—  Troy  Conference  Academy, 
Proctor-High  School. 
Randolph— High  School. 
Richford-High  SchooL 
Rutland-High  School. 
St.  Albans-High  SchooL 
St.  Johnsbury— ileadrmy. 
Saxtons  River—  Vermont  Academy, 
South  Royalton-High  SchooL 
Springfield— High  SchooL 
Stowe— High  SchooL 
Townshend— Xetofid  and  Gray  Seminary. 
Vergennes-High  SchooL 
Waterbury— High  SchooL 
White  River  Junotion-Hartford  High  School. 
Winooski-High  School.* 
Woodstock-High  School. 


>  On  the  trial  list  for  191fi. 

North  Central  ABSociation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

The  following  ooostitute  the  standards  for  accrediting  secondary  schools  for  the  present  year  (1915). 

1.  No  school  shall  be  aooredited  which  does  not  require  15  units  for  graduation.  More  than  ao  periods 
per  week  should  be  discouraged. 

2.  The  minimum  attahmient  of  teachers  of  academic  subjects  shall  be  equiraleat  to  graduation  from  a 
college  belonging  to  the  North  Central  Association  of  CoUeges  and  Secondary  Sduxtls  requiring  the  com- 
pletion of  a  four-year  coarse  of  study,  or  lao  semester  hours  in  advance  of  a  standard  four-year  hi^thacfaool 
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oodrse  and  ioclading  at  least  11  semester  hours  In  education.  This  shall  include  special  study  of  the  subject 
matter  and  pedagogy  of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  Such  requirements  shall  not  be  construed  as  retroactive. 
(For  the  succeeding  year  the  board  will  interpret  courses  in  education  as  the  same  courses  are  interpreted 
by  the  colleges  or  universities  offering  them,  not  more  than  six  hours'  credit  being  given  for  successful 
teaching  experience.) 

3.  The  number  of  daily  periods  of  classroom  instruction  given  by  any  teacher  should  not  exceed  6,  each 
to  extend  over  at  least  40  minutes  in  the  dear.  The  board  of  inspectors  will  reject  all  schools  having  more 
than  6  recitation  periods  per  day  for  any  teacher. 

4.  Thalaborati^andlibraryfaclUUesshaUbeadequatetotheneedsoflnstruotlODinthesul^leetstani^t. 

5.  The  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  lifting,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms, 
the  nature  of  the  lavatories,  corridors,  closets,  water  supply,  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  methods  of 
cleaning  shall  be  such  as  to  insure  hygienic  conditions  for  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

6.  The  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  acquired  habits  of  thought  and  study,  the  general  intellectual  and 
moral  tone  of  a  school  are  paramount  factors,  and  therefore  only  schools  whkih.  rank  well  in  these  particu- 
lars, as  evidenced  by  rigid,  thoroughgoing,  sympathetic  inflection,  shall  be  considered  eligible  for  the 
list. 

7.  The  association  will  dedine  to  oonsider  any  school  whose  teaching  force  consists  of  fewer  than  four 
teachers  of  academic  subjects,  exclusive  of  the  superintendent.  The  association  recommends  the  intro- 
duction of  the  so-called  vocational  subjects,  such  as  agriculture,  manual  training,  household  arts,  and 
commercial  subjects,  into  schools  where  local  conditions  render  such  introduction  feasible,  but  the  inspec- 
tors will  hold  that  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  teachers  must  be  added  to  provide  adequately  for  such 
instruction. 

«  *  *  *  '  *  *  * 

9.  No  school  i^ose  records  show  an  excessive  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  based  en  average  attendance, 
shall  be  accredited.   The  association  recommends  25  as  a  maximum. 


Sdiools  accredited  March  20, 1915. 
COLORADO. 


Aspen— High  School. 

Boulder— Colorado  State  Preparatory  School. 

Canon  City- 
High  School. 
South  Canon  City  High  School. 

Colorado  City— High  School. 

Colorado  Springs— High  School. 

Cripple  Creek— High  School. 

Delt^-Hlgh  School. 

Denver- 
East  Side  High  School. 
Manual  Training  High  School. 
North  Side  High  School. 
South  Side  High  School. 
West  Side  High  School. 

Durango— High  School. 

Eaton— High  School. 

Fort  Collins— High  School. 

Fort  Morgan— High  School. 

Fruita— High  School. 

Olenwood  Springs— Oarfield  C-ounty  High  School. 


Golden— High  SchooL 

Grand  Junction— High  School. 

Greeley— High  School. 

Gunnison— County  High  School. 

T.Amar— High  School. 

Las  Animas— Bent  Coimty  High  Sohool. 

La  Junta— High  School. 

I.eadviUe-Eigh  School. 

Longmont— High  School. 

Loveland- High  School. 

Monte  Vista— High  School. 

Montrose— County  High  School. 

Pueblo- 
High  School  (District  1). 
High  School  (District  20). 

Rocky  Ford— High  School. 

Sallda-High  Sdiool. 

Telluride— High  School. 

Trinidad— High  School. 

Victor- High  School. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aledo— Drurif  Academy, 

Alton- 
High  School. 
Wettem  Military  Academy, 

Aurora- 
East  High  School. 
Jenningi  Seminary. 
West  High  School. 

Batavia— High  School. 

Beardstown— High  School. 

BeUeville— High  School. 

Belvider^-High  School. 

Bloomington— High  School. 

Blue  Island— High  School  (Township). 


Bridgeport— High  School  (Township). 

Cairo— High  School. 

Canton— High  School. 

Carbondale— 
High  SchooL 
Southern  Illhiois  State  Normal  University. 

Carlinville— High  School. 

Carthage— Oott^«  Academy. 

Centralia— High  School  (Townsh4>). 

Champaign— High  School. 

Charleston— High  SchooL 

Chicago- 
Austin  High  SchooL   ' 
BowenHi^BohooL 
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ChJcago— Cozitinaed. 

Calumet  High  School. 

Carl  BOmn  High  School. 

Crane  Technical  High  School. 

Cortis  High  School. 

Bnglewood  High  School. 

F.  W.  Parker  School. 

Harrison  Technical  High  School. 

Harvard  School. 

Hyde  Fark  High  School. 

Ktntoood  ItutUute. 

Lake  High  School. 

Lake  View  High  SohooL 

Lane  Technical  High  School. 

Latin  School, 

Loffola  Academy, 

Lucy  Flower  Teohnkstl  High  SohooL 

liarshall  High  School. 

McKlnley  High  School. 

UediU  High  School. 

Morffon  Park  Aoademp. 

Morgan  Park  High  School. 

Phlllipe  High  School. 

Senn  High  School. 

Toley  High  School. 

UfUvertUif  High  School, 

Waller  High  School. 
Chicago  Heights— Bloom  Township  High  School. 
Cloero— J.  Sterling  Morton  Township  High  School. 
Qinton— High  School. 
CollinsviUe-High  School  (Township). 
Danville— High  School. 
Decatur— High  School. 
De  Ealb— High  School  (Township). 
Dee  Plahies— Maine  Township  Hi^  School. 
Dixon— 

High  School. 

North  High  School. 
Downers  Grove— High  School. 
Dundee— High  School. 
Duquohi— High  School  (Township). 
East  St.  Louis— High  School. 
Edwardsville— High  School. 

Aeademp. 

High  School. 
"Elmhunt—Evanaelical  Proicmhutr, 
Evanston — 

Academp. 

High  School  (Township). 
Farmer  City— Moore  TowxiaJiip  High  School 
Freeport— High  School. 
Oalesburg- High  School. 
Oalva— High  School. 
(}eneseo— High  School  (Township). 
Geneva— High  School. 

Gibson  City— Drummer  Township  High  School. 
Godfrey— i/on^terf/o  Seminarp. 
Granite  City— High  School. 
Harrisburg— High  School  (Township). 
Harvard— High  School. 
Harvey— Thornton  Township  High  School. 
Highland  Park — 

Deerfield  Township  High  School. 

NorthweMtem  MlUtarp  Aeademp. 
Hinsdale— High  School  (Township). 
Hoopestan— High  School. 


JaoiomviUe— 

HighSdiool. 

niimoli  Wommn*9  CoOtge  Aeaiemp, 

Whipple  Aeademp. 
JoUst— High  School  (Township). 
yft«^irtta — Hi^  School. 
Eenilwcrth— New  Trier  Township  High  Sdiool. 
Kewanee— High  School. 
La  Grange— Lyons  Township  High  Sdiool. 
Lake  Forest— 

Acaiemp, 

Ferrp  Hatt. 
La  Salle— La  Salle-Peni  Township  Hi^  SehooL 
Lawr«noevllle— Hic^  School  (Township). 
Lincoln— Hlc^  School. 
Lockport^High  S<;hool  (Township). 
LovingtoD— High  School  (Towndiip). 
Mi^somb— 

Academic  Department  of  Normal  ScbooL 

High  School. 
Marengo— High  Sdiool. 
Marshall— High  School  (Township). 
Mattoon— Hi^  School. 
Maywood— Proviso  Township  High  ScbooL 
MoUne-Higb  School. 
Monmouth— High  School. 
Morris-High  SdiooL 
Morrison— High  School. 
Mount  Carmel— High  Sdiool. 
Mount  Carroll— iVoiieM  Shiner  School, 
Mount  Vernon— High  Sdiool  (Township). 
Murphysboro— High  Sdiool  (Township). 
N^)erviUe- 

HighSchooL 

Northwestern  OoOege  Aeaiemp. 
Normal— High  School. 
Normal  University— High  School. 
Oak  Park— Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Townahtp 

High  School. 
Onarga— Grand  PraMe  Seminarp, 
Ottawa— High  School  (Townsh^). 
Pari»-Higfa  School. 
Paxton— High  SdiooL 
PeUn— High  Sdiool. 
Peoria- 

Bradlep  Polpted^nie  Inttimu, 

Central  Hi|^  SchooL 

MffiTifti  Training  High  SchooL 
Pok)— High  Sdiool. 
Pontiao— High  Sdiool  (Township). 
Princeton— High  School  (Towndi^). 
Quincy— High  School. 
Riverside— High  School. 
Robinson— High  School  (Township). 
Rochelle-High  School. 
Rockford— Hi^  School. 
Rock  Island- 
it  tt^iMtafki  Aoademp. 

High  SchooL 
St.  Charles— High  School. 
Savannah— Higli  School  (Township). 
Shelbyville— Hi^  School. 
Springfield- Hi^  SchooL 
Sterling— Hi^  School  (Township). 
Streator- High  School  (Township). 
Sullivan— High  School. 
Scaymore— Hi^  Sdiool. 
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TaylorviU»— Hi^  School  (Township). 
Tnsoolfr— High  School. 
Urban*— Hi^  School. 
Watseka— Hi^  School. 
Waokeg^it— High  School  (Township). 


Alexandria— High  School. 
Anderson— High  School. 
Attica— High  School. 
Bedford— Hl^  School. 
Bloomlngtoa— Hic^  School. 
Brasll— High  Sdiool. 
Bremen— High  Sdiool. 
Clinton— Hlgb  School, 
(yolnmliaa— High  School. 
Connersville— 

ElmkurH  School. 

High  School. 
Crawfordsville— High  School. 
Crown  Point— High  School. 
Colver— inUtery  Academp. 
Decator— High  School. 
East  Chicago— High  Sdiool. 
Elkhart-Hlgh  School. 
EvansTllle— High  School. 
jFort  Wayne— Hl^  School. 
Frankfort— High  School. 
Franklln-Hlgh  School. 
Gary— High  School. 
(}osheo—Hl«^  School. 
Hammond— Hl|^  Scliool. 
Hartford  City— High  School. 
Howe— ^dkooL 
Hontington— High  Sdiool. 
Indianapolis— 

Manual  Training  Hlfi^  School. 

Shortrldg&— Hl^  School. 
JeffersonvUle— Hl^  School. 
Kendallvflle— High  School. 
Kokomo— High  School. 
Lafayette— High  School. 
La  Grange— Hl^  School. 
La  Porte— Hl^  School. 
Lawrenoeburi^-Hicth  School. 


West  Chicago— High  School. 
Wheaton— 

Aoademf, 

High  School. 
Woodstock— High  School. 


INDIANA. 


Lebanon— High  School. 
Llgcmler—Hl^  School. 
Logansport— High  School. 
Madison— High  Sdiool. 
Michigan  City— High  School. 
Mlshawaka— High  School. 
Montioello-Hlgh  School. 
Moont  Vernon— Hic^  School. 
Mnnole— High  School. 
New  Albany— High  School. 
New  Castle-Hlgli  School. 
NoblesvlU»-Hl^  SchooL 
North  Manchester— High  Sohod. 
Pern— High  School. 
Plymouth— Hl^  School. 
Princeton— Hl£^  School. 
Rensselaer— High  School. 
Ridmiond— Hls^  School. 
Rodiestei^Hlj^  School. 
Rockport— High  School. 
Rashvlll»— Hic^  School. 
Shelbyvllle— High  School. 
Sheridan— High  SdiooL 
Soath  Bend— Hl£^  School. 
Snlliyan— High  Schod. 
TerreHaate— 

Garfield  High  School. 

Normal  Training  High  SchooL 

Indiana  State  Normal  Training  High  Sdiool. 

WUey  High  School. 
Unfon  City— High  School. 
Valparaiso— High  School. 
Vinoennea— Hl^  School. 
Wabasb— Hlfi^  School. 
Washington— High  School. 
West  Lafayette— High  School. 
Whiting— High  School. 
Whicfaester-Hlgh  School. 


IOWA. 


Albifr-Hlgh  School. 

Algona— High  Scho(d. 

Ames— High  School. 

Audubon— High  SchooL 

Bedford— High  School. 

Boone— High  School. 

Burlington— High  SchooL 

Carroll— High  SchooL 

Cedar  Falls- 
High  SchooL 
Iowa  State  Teachers  (Allege,  Training  SchooL 

Cedar  Rapids— High  SchooL 

CentervlUe— High  SchooL 

Charles  City— High  School. 

Cherokee— High  School. 

Clarinda— High  SchooL 

Clinton— High  SchooL 

Cominff— High  SchooL 


Corydon-High  SchooL 
(Council  BlnfDs — ^High  School. 
Cresoo— High  SchooL 
Creston-^Hlgh  SchooL 
Davenport— High  SchooL 
Decorah— High  SchooL 
Benlson— High  86ho(ri. 
Dee  Moines— 

East  High  SchooL 
North  High  SchooL 
West  High  SchooL 
I>ubiiqQe— High  SchooL 
Eagle  Grove— High  SchooL 
Elkada^High  SchooL 
Emmetsburg— High  SchooL 
FairfieM-Hlgh  SchooL 
Fort  Dodge— High  SchooL 
Fort  Madison— High  Sdu»L 
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Qrtimell— High  SchooL 
Independence— High  School. 
Indianolfr— High  SchooL 
Iowa  City— High  School. 
Iowa  Falls— High  School. 
Keokuk— High  SchooL 
Leman—Hi^  SchooL 
Logan— High  SchooL 
Manchester— High  SchooL 
Maquoketa— High  SchooL 
Marengo— High  SchooL 
Marahalltown— High  SchooL 
Mason  City— High  SchooL 
Miflsouri  Valley- High  School. 
Montioello— High  SchooL 
Mount  Pleasant— High  SchooL 
Muscatine— High  School. 
Newton— High  SchooL 
Osagfr— High  SchooL 


Onawa— High  SduN>L 
Oskaloosar- 
High  SchooL 
Penn  OoUege  Academy. 
Ottomwa— High  SchooL 
Bed  Oak— High  SchooL 
Sheldon— High  SchooL 
Sibley— High  SchooL 
Sioux  City— High  SchooL 
Spencer— High  SchooL 
Vfaiton-High  SchooL 
Washington- High  SchooL 
Waterloo- 
East  High  SchooL 
West  High  SchooL 
Waverly— High  SchooL 
Webster  City— High  SchooL 
West  Liberty-High  School. 


KANSAS. 


AbHene— High  SchooL 

Alma— High  SchooL 

Anthony— High  SchooL 

Argentine— High  SchooL 

Arkansas  City— High  School. 

AtchisGO- High  SchooL 

Baldwin— £at«r  Academy. 

Burlington— High  SchooL 

Chanute— High  SchooL 

Chapman— Diddnson  County  High  Scho(^ 

Cherryvale— High  SchooL 

Clay  Center-Clay  County  High  SchooL 

Coffeyyflle— Hig^  SchooL 

Columbus— Cherokee  County  High  SchooL 

Concofdia— High  SchooL 

Cottonwood  Falls-Chase  County  High  School. 

Dodge  City— High  SchooL 

EfSngham- Atchison  County  High  SchooL 

£1  Dorado— High  SchooL 

Emporia— High  SchooL 

Eureka— High  SchooL 

Fort  Soott— High  SchooL 

Garden  City— High  SchooL 

Qamett— High  SchooL 

Great  Bend— High  SchooL 

Herington— Hig^  SchooL 

Hiawatha— High  SchooL 

HoiaingtoQ— High  SchooL 

Holton— High  SchooL 

HortOQ— High  Bt±ocL 

Humboldt— High  SchooL 

Hutchinson— High  SchooL 

Independence— Montgomery  County  High  School. 

lola— High  SchooL 

Junction  City— High  SchooL 

Kansas  City- 
High  SchooL 
Sumner  High  School  (colOMd). 

Kingman— High  SchooL 


Kinsley— High  SchooL 

Lawrence— High  SchooL 

Leavenworth— High  School. 

McPhersoo— High  SchooL 

Manhattan— High  SchooL 

Marion- HighSchool. 

MarysvUle— High  SchooL 

Mfameapolis— High  SchooL 

Neodesha-Hlgh  SchooL 

Newton— 

Bethd  Academy. 
HighSchool. 

Nlokerson- Reno  County  High  SehooL 

Oberlin— Decatur  eounty  High  SchooL  - 

Olathe— High  SchooL 

Ottawa- 
High  SchooL 
UfUvereUy  Academy. 

Paola— High  SchooL 

Peabody— HighSchool. 

Fratt-High  SchooL 

Pittsborg-High  SchooL 

Rosedale— High  SchooL 

Sabethfr-High  SchooL 

St.  John— High  SchooL 

Sallna— High  School. 

Seneca— High  School. 

Stafford— High  SchooL 

Sterling-High  School. 

Topeka— 

HighSchool. 
Watkbwm  Academy. 

Wakeeny— Trego  County  Hi^  SchooL 

Washington— High  SchooL 

Wellington— Sumner  County  High  SchooL 

Wichita-High  SchooL 

Winfleld— High  School. 

Yates  Center— High  SchooL 


MICmGAN. 


Adrian— High  School. 
Albion— High  SchooL 
Alma— High  School. 
Alpena— High  SchooL 
Ann  Arbor— High  SchooL 


BatUe  Creek— High  SdiooL 

Bay  City- 
East  side— High  SchooL 
West  side— High  School. 

Benton  Harboc^High  SchooL 
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Bessemer— High  SchooL 

Big  Rapids— l^evriff  InttUuU, 

Birmingham— High  School. 

Boyne  City— High  School. 

Cadillao— High  School. 

Calumet— High  School. 

Chu^Ievoix— High  School. 

Charlotte— High  School. 

Cheboygan— High  School. 

Chelsea— High  School.  ' 

Coldwater— High  School. 

Crystal  Falla— High  School. 

Detroit- 
Central  High  School. 
Eastern  High  School. 
LiggeU  School. 
McMillan  High  School. 
Northwestern  High^chool. 
UfUvertUp  School. 
Western  High  School.      .  \ 

Dollar  Bay— High  School. 

Dowagiao— High  School. 

Escanaba— High  School. 

Evarta— High  School. 

Flint-High  School. 

Fremont— High  School. 

Gladstone— High  School. 

Grand  Rapids- 
Central  High  School. 
Calvin  College— Preparatorif  SekooL 
South  Grand  Rapids  High  School. 
Union  High  School. 

Grand  Haven— High  School. 

Greenville— High  School. 

Hancock— High  School. 

Hart-High  School. 

Hastinga— High  School. 

Highland  Park— High  School. 

Hillsdale— High  School. 

Holland— High  School. 

Houghton— High  School. 

HadsQQ— High  School. 

lona— High  SchooL 

Iron  Mountain— High  SchooL 

Ironwood— High  School. 

Ishpeming— High  SchooL 


Jackson- High  School. 
Kalamasoo— High  SchooL 
Lake  Linden— High  SchooL 
Lansing— High  School. 
Lapeer— High  School. 
Lo^trell— High  School. 
LudingtoQ— High  SchooL 
Manistee-High  School. 
Mantetique— High  School. 
Marshall— High  School. 
Marquette— High  School. 
Menominee— Hic^  School. 
Midland— High  School. 
Monroe— High  School. 
Muskegon— High  School. 
Mount  Clemens— High  SchooL 
Mount  Pleasant— High  SchooL 
Negaunee— High  SchooL 
Niles-High  School. 
Norway— High  SchooL 
Ontonagoo— High  SchooL 
Otsego— High  School. 
Owosso— High  SchooL 
Painesdale— Hi^  SchooL 
Paw  Paw— High  SchooL 
Petoskey— High  School. 
Pontiao— High  School. 
Port  Huron— High  SchooL 
Portland— High  SchooL 
River  Rooge— High  SchooL 
Saginaw— 

East  side— High  SchooL 
West  side— High  School. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie-High  SchooL 
South  Haven— High  SchooL 
St.  Johns— High  SchooL 
St.  Joseph-High  SchooL 
St.  Louis— High  SchooL 
Stnrgis— High  School. 
Three  Rivers— High  SchooL 
Traverse  City— High  SchooL 
Union  aty— High  SchooL 
Wakefleld-High  School. 
WiUiamston— High  SchooL 
Wyandotte— High  SchooL 
Ypsilanti— High  SchooL 


MINNBSOTA. 


Altken— High  SchooL 
Albert  Lear-HIgh  SchooL 
Alexandria— Hi^  SchooL 
Anoka— High  School. 
Austin— High  SchooL 
Bemld]!— High  School. 
Blue  Earth— High  SchooL 
Brainerd— High  SchooL 
Canby— High  School. 
Chisholm — High  School. 
Cloquet— High  School. 
Coleraine— Hi^  SchooL 
Crook^n— High  SchooL 
Detroit— High  School. 
Duluth— 

Central  High  School. 

R.  E.  Denfeld  High  SchooL 
East  Grand  Forks— High  SchooL 


Ely— Hl^  School. 
Eveleth— High  SchooL 
Fairmont— High  SchooL 
Faribault— High  SchooL 
Fergus  Falls— High  SchooL 
Gilbert— High  SchooL 
Glenooe— Hl^  SchooL 
Grand  Rapids— High  SdiooL 
Hastings— High  SchooL 
Hector— High  School. 
Hibbing— High  SchooL 
HopUns— High  School. 
Hutchinson— Hif^  School. 
Jackson— High  School. 
Lake  City— High  School. 
Litchfield— High  School. 
Little  Fans-High  SchooL 
Luyeni»— High  SobooL 
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Mankato— High  SdxwL 

Ifanhall-High  SchooL 

MUao^Rl^  School. 

Mlnneapollfr— 

Central  High  SdiooL 
East  High  SchooL 
North  High  SdxwL 
Sooth  High  School. 
West  Hi^  School. 

Montevideo— Hi^  School. 

Moorfaead— High  School. 

Moni»— Hi«^  School. 

New  Ulm— High  School. 

Northneld— Hi^  SchooL 

Owatonna— High  School. 

Pipestone-High  School. 

Red  Wing-High  School. 

Redwood  Falla-High  SchooL 

St.  Cload— High  School. 

St.  James— High  School. 

St.  Paul- 
Central  Hi^  SchooL 


St.  Paol— Ccotinned. 
Ctoveland  HI^  SchooL 
Homboldt  High  SchooL 
John  A.  Johnson  High  SchooL 
Medianio  Arts  Hi^  SchooL 

St.  Peter-High  Sdiool. 

Sank  Center— High  School. 

Sleepy  Eye— High  Sduxtl. 

South  St.  Paul— High  SchooL 

Spring  Valley— High  SchooL 

Stlllwatei^High  SchooL 

Thief  River  Falls-High  SdiooL 

Two  Harhon— High  SchooL 

Virghiiar-High  Sdu)ol. 

Wadena— Hi^  Sdiool. 

Waseca— High  Bdiool. 

WeUs— Hi^  SdiooL 

WilUnazw-High  SchooL 

Wlndom— High  School. 

Winona^High  School. 

Worthingtoo— High  Sdiool. 


USSOURL 


BoonviUe— JTemper  MOUarf  ^dbooL 

Batlflp— High  School. 

Cameron— High  SchooL 

CarroUtoi^— Hi^  SchooL 

Carthage— High  SchooL 

Charleston— Hi^  SchooL 

Chinioothe—Hi^  SchooL 

Clayton— Hi^  SdiooL 

Oohimbia— 

CkriiUan  OoUegt  Acoiemff, 
High  SchooL 

Sttphtnt  Cottegt  Aoademff, 
Univenlty  High  SchooL 

Ferguson— High  Sdiool. 

Fredericktown— Hi|^  School. 

Fulton— High  School. 

Hannibal— High  SchooL 

HigginsviUe— High  SchooL 

Jefferson  City— High  SchooL 

Joplin— High  School. 

Kansas  City- 
Central  High  SchooL 
Manual  Training  High  SdiooL 
North  East  Hi^  School. 
Westport  High  School. 

Eiennett— Hi^  SchooL 

Kirkwood— Hi^  Sdiool. 

Lamaiv-Hlgh  SdiooL 

Lebanon— Hi^  School. 

Lexington — 
Hi^  SchooL 
WentmoTtk  MfUtarf  Academy, 

M^ilevrood— Hi^  Sdiool. 

MaryviDfr— High  SdiooL 


Mflzloo— 

Bardin  CMege  Aeodemff, 
Nevada— 

OoUef  OdOtge  Academy, 

HighSdiooL 
Paris-High  SdiooL 
Poplar  Bluff— High  SchooL 
St.  Charles- 
High  SchooL 

Limdenwood  OoOege  Academy, 
St.  Joseph— High  SchooL 
St.  Louis- 
Central  High  SchooL 

Boomer  BaJL 

LenoxBaJL 

McKinley  Hig^  School. 

Manndl  TnininffSckool,  WuMngton  Utdvenity, 

Maryhummte, 

8mUh  Academy, 

Soldsn  High  Sdiool. 

Sumner  High  School. 

ThePrtncipla, 

Yeatman  High  SdiooL 
Sttvaonab— High  SdiooL 
Sedalia-HighSdiooL 
Shelbtaia— High  SdiooL 
Slater— HighSdiooL 
Trenton— High  SdiooL 
Webb  City-High  School. 
Webster  Orove— High  SdiooL 
WeUston— High  SdiooL 
West  Plains-High  SdiooL 


MONTANA. 


AnaoQoda— High  SchooL 

Bigtimber— Sweet  Grass  County  High  SchooL 

Billings-High  SchooL 

Bozeman— Oallathi  County  High  SdiooL 

Butte-High  School. 

Chinook— High  SdiooL 


Deor  Lodg»— Powell  County  Hls^  9obooL 
Dillon— Beaverhead  County  High  SchooL 
Olendive— Dawson  County  Hi^  SchooL 
Great  Falls-High  School. 
Hamilton— High  SchooL 
Havre— High  SdiooL 
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Helena-^High  School. 
Kalispell— Flathead  Cotmty  High  School. 
Lewisto^nt— Fergus  County  High  School. 
Livingston— Park  County  High  School. 


Albion— High  School. 
Alliance— High  SchooL 
Ashland— High  School. 
Auburn— High  School. 
Aurora— High  School. 
Beatrice— High  SchooL 
Benson— High  School. 
Blair— High  School. 
Broken  Bow— High  School. 
Central  City— High  School. 
Columbia— High  School. 
Crete— High  School. 
Edgar— High  School. 
Pairbury— High  SchooL 
Fairfleld-High  SchooL 
Fairmont— High  SchooL 
Falls  City— High  SchooL 
Franklin— it  codrmy. 
F^remcnt— High  SchooL 
Friend— High  SchooL 
Fullerton— High  School. 
Geneva— High  SchooL 
Grand  Island— High  SdiooL 
Harvardr-High  School. 


Miles  aty— Custer  County  High  School. 
Missoula— County  High  School. 
Phillipsburg— Granite  County  High  School. 
Red  Lodge— Carbon  County  High  School. 


NEBRASKA. 


Aeademp. 

High  SchooL 
Havelock— High  SdiooL 
Hebron— High  SchooL 
Holdreg&-High  SchooL 
Humboldt— High  School. 
Kearney— High  SchooL 


Agricultural   College— Agricultural 

Training  High  S<diool. 
Beach— High  SchooL 
BismarCk— High  SchooL 
Bottineau^High  SchooL 
Cando— High  SchooL 
Carrington— High  School. 
Casselton— High  SchooL 
Cavalier— High  School. 
Cooperstown— High  SchooL 
Devils  Lakfr-High  School. 
Dickinson— High  School. 
Edgeley— High  School. 
Fargo— High  School. 
Grafton— High  School. 
Grand  Forks— High  SchooL 
Hope— High  School. 


Akron- 
Central  High  SchooL 
South  High  SchooL 
West  High  SchooL 
Alliance— High  SchooL 
Ashland— High  SchooL 


Lexington— High  SchooL 

Lincoln- 
High  SchooL 

Teachers'  Coltege  High  School,  University  of 
Nebruka. 

McCook— High  School. 

Mindon— High  SchooL 

Nebraska  City— High  School. 

Nellgb-High  School. 

Newman  Grove— High  SchooL 

Norfolk— High  SchooL 

North  Platt»-Higfa  School. 

Omaha— 

Brownell  Hail. 
High  SchooL 

Pawnee— High  School. 

Ravenna— High  SchooL 

Red  Cloud— Afigh  SchooL 

Schuyler— High  School. 

Scottsbluff— High  SchooL 

Seward— High  SchooL 

Shelton— High  School. 

South  Omaha— High  SchooL 

Stanton— High  SchooL 

Superior— High  SchooL 

Tecumseb— High  SchooL 

Tekamah— High  School. 

University  Place- 
High  School. 
Nebratka  Wuleyan  Aeadem§, 

Wahoo— High  SchooL 

York— High  School. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


latA     IfMiyffil 


Jamestown— High  SchooL 
Eenmare-Hi£^  SchooL 
Lakota--High  SchooL 
La  Moure— High  SchooL 
Langdon-^High  School. 
Larimore— High  SchooL 
Lisbon— High  School. 
Mandan— High  SchooL 
Mhiot— High  SchooL 
New  Rockford— High  SchooL 
Park  River— High  SchooL 
Rugby— High  SchooL 
University— Model  High  SchooL 
Valley  City— High  School. 
Wahpeton— High  School. 
Wmiston— High  School. 


omo. 


Ashtabula— High  SchooL 
Ashtabula  Harbcf^High  SchooL 
Barberton— High  SchooL 
Bellairfr-High  SchooL 
Bellefontaine— High  SchooL 
Bellevue— High  SchooL 
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Bluffton— High  Schoc^ 
Bowling  Green— High  School. 
Bryan— High  SchooL 
Bucyrus— High  School. 
Cambridge— High  School. 
Canal  Dover^High  SchooL 
Canton— High  SchooL 
Celina— High  SchooL 
Chardoo— High  SchooL 
Chicago  Junction— High  SchooL 
Chillicothe-High  SchooL 
Cincinnati— 

CoOege  Preparatorf  School  for  CHrlt,  ' 
FmnkUn  School. 
Hartwell  High  SchooL 
Hughes  High  School. 
Pleasant  Ridge— High  SchooL 
Universitf  School. 

Wahiut  Hills  High  SchooL  v. 

Woodward  High  SchooL 
Cirdevillft-High  School. 
Cleveland- 
Central  High  SchooL 
East  High  SchooL 
East  Technical  High  SchooL 
OlenvUle  High  SchooL 
TJnftnIn  TTlgh  School. 
Sooth  High  SchooL 
UniversUp  School. 
West  High  Sci^iool. 
West  Technical  High  SchooL 
Cleveland  Heights— High  SchooL 
Columbiana— High  SchooL 
Columbus- 
Clinton  High  SchooL 
East  High  School. 
North  High  SchooL 
South  High  SchooL 
School  for  OirU. 
West  High  SchooL 
Conneaut— High  SchooL 
Coshocton— High  School. 
Crestline— High  School. 
Cuyahoga  Falls— High  SchooL 
DanvUle— High  SchooL 
Dayton— 

Steele  High  SchooL 
St.  Mary't  IfuatuU. 
Stivers  Manual  Training  High  SchooL 
Defiance— High  SchooL 
Delaware— High  SchooL 
Delphos— High  School. 
Dennison— High  School. 
East  Cleveland— High  SchooL 
East  Liverpool— High  SchooL 
East  Palestine— High  SchooL 
Eaton— High  School. 
Elyria— High  School. 
Findlay— High  SchooL 
Fostoria— High  School. 
Fremont— High  School. 
Qalion— High  SchooL 
Galllpoli»— High  SchooL 
Geneva— High  SchooL 
Girard— High  SchooL 
Granville— DooR«  Aeadefnp, 
Greenfield— High  School. 


GreenvUl^— High  SchooL 

Hamilton— High  SchooL 

Hillsboro-Hi^  SchooL 

IrcmtOD— High  SohooL 

Jackson— High  SchooL 

Jeflerson— High  SchooL 

Kent— High  Schotd. 

Kenton— High  SchooL 

Lakewood— High  SchooL 

Lancaster— High  SchooL 

Leroy— High  School. 

Lima— High  SchooL 

Usbon— High  SchooL 

Lockland— High  SchooL 

Logan— High  School. 

London— High  SchooL 

Lorahi— High  SchooL 

Madlsonville— High  SchooL 

Mansfield— High  SchooL 

Marietta— High  SchooL 

Marion— High  School. 

Martins  Ferry— High  SchooL 

Marysville-High  SchooL 

Massillan— High  School. 

Madina-Hlgh  SchooL 

Miamisburg— High  SchooL 

Middletown— High  School. 

Mount  VemoQ— High  School. 

Napoleon— Hi^  School. 

Nelsonvllle— High  SchooL 

Newark— High  SchooL 

New  Bremen— High  School. 

New  Concord- High  SchooL 

New  Lexington— High  SchooL 

New  Philadelphia-High  SchooL 

Nilee-High  SchooL 

Norwalk— High  SchooL 

Norwood— High  SchooL 

Oak  Harbor— High  SchooL 

Oberlin— 
Acadeny. 
High  SchooL 

OrrvUle— High  SchooL 

PaMesville— High  SchooL 

Piqua— High  SchooL 

Plain  City— High  SchooL 

Pomeroy— High  SchooL 

Port  Clinton— High  SchooL 

Portsmouth— High  SchooL 

Ravenna— High  SchooL 

Roily—High  School  (Township). 

Rio  Grande— 

Raccoon  Township  High  SchooL 

Salem— Hig^  School. 

Sandusky— High  School. 

Shelby— High  SchooL 

Springfield- High  School. 

Sidney— High  School. 

Steubenville— High  School. 

Saint  Marys— High  School. 

TifQxi— High  SchooL 

Tippecanoe  City— High  SchooL 

Toledo- 
Scott  High  SchooL 
Smead  School. 
Waite  High  School. 

Troy— High  SchooL 
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ITbriehsvIUfr— High  School. 

Ui>per  Sandusky— High  School. 

Urbane- 
High  School. 
Unioenitif  School, 

Van  Wert-Hlgh  School. 

Wadsworth— High  Sdiool. 

Wapakanete— High  School. 

Warren— High  School. 

Washington  Courthouse— High  SohooL 

Waoseon—Hig^  School. 

Wellston— High  SchooL 

WellsTiOe-High  School. 


Ardmor^— High  SdiooL 
Bartlesville-High  School. 
BlaokweU— High  SchooL 

£1  Reno— High  School. 

Enid- 
High  School. 
P&tiUpt  Uni9enU9mgkStiioa. 

Quthrie-High  School. 

Hugo— High  School. 

Lawton— High  SohooL 


Westervffle— High  Sc^oL 
West  Jellerson— Hig^  SchooL 
WHlousJiby- High  SdiooL 
Wilmington— High  SchooL 
Wooetw— 

Aeademif. 

Hi^  SchooL 
Wyoming— High  SchooL 
Xenii^Hi^  SchooL 
Ycuugstown— 

Rayen  High  SchooL 

South  High  SchooL 
Zanesyin»-High  SchooL 


OKLAHOMA. 


MeAlester-High  SchooL 

lloskogee— High  Sdiool. 

Okmulgee— High  School. 

Oklahoma— High  School. 

Sapolpft— High  School. 

ToDkawm— Univenity  Preparatory  SchooL 


Bmrp  Kgn4aU  Academy, 
High  SchooL 
Vlttlti^High  School. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeeir-High  School. 
Armoor—Hig^  School. 
Brookings— High  School. 
Gantan— High  School. 
Clark— High  School. 
Deadwood— High  School. 
Flandrean— High  School. 
Huron— High  School. 
Lead— High  School. 
MadisosL-High  School, 
imbank— High  School. 
Iffller-High  SohooL 


Antigo— High  School. 

Apptotcn— High  SchooL 

Ashland— Hi^  SchooL 

Barabo<H-Hie^  SohooL 

Beaver  Dam- 
High  SchooL 
Waiilani  Aoademp, 

Bebit-Hi^  SchooL 

Berlin— Hi^  SchooL 

Boscobel— High  SchooL 

BurUngton— High  SchooL 

Chippewa  Fal]»— High  SchooL 

Columbus— High  SohooL 

Delafleld-^f.  Jokn*9  ilStoff  AeaUmf. 

Delavan- High  SchooL 

DodgevUle—Hig^  SohooL 

Eau  Claire— High  SdiooL 

Edgerton— High  SchooL 

Elkhom—Hie^  SdiooL 

Ellsworth— Hig^  SdiooL 

Elroy— High  SchooL 

ETansville—Hie^  SdiooL 

Fennimor»—Hie^  SdiooL 


lOtdieU-Higk  School. 
Pierre-High  SdiooL 
Rapid  City— High  SdiooL 
Redileldr-HIgh  SdiooL 
SfeozFallA- 

Att  SahUM  School. 

High  SchooL 
Vermilian— High  School. 
Watertown— High  School. 
Webster-High  School. 
Yankton— High  School. 


WISCONSIN. 


Fond  du  Lao— Hig^  SchooL 
Fort  Atkinson— High  SchooL 
Grand  Rapids— High  SchooL 
Green  Bay— 

(East)— Hi^  SchooL 

(West)— High  SdiooL 
Hartford— Hig^  SchooL 
Hudson— High  SchooL 
JanesviDe— High  SdiooL 
l^ukauna— High  SchooL 
Kenosha— Hig^  SchooL 
La  Cro6s»-High  SchooL 
Lake  Geneva— Hig^  SdiooL 
Lancaster— High  School. 
Lodl-High  SdiooL 
Hadison— 

High  SchooL 

Wisconsin  Hig^  SdiooL 
llanltowoo— High  SchooL 
ICarinette-High  SchooL 
Marshfldd- Hig^  SchooL 
Medfoid— High  SdiooL 
Henasha-High  School. 
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liCeQoimmie— High  School. 

MerriU—HJsh  School. 

MilwaQke&— 

(East)— High  SchooL 
(Nortii)— High  SchooL 
(South)— High  School. 
(West)— High  School. 
MUwaukee-Dotcntr  Seminarf. 

Mineral  Point— High  School. 

Monzoe— High  School. 

Neenah— High  School 

NeOlsville-High  School. 

New  London— High  SchooL 

New  Richmond— High  SchooL 

Oconomowoc— High  SchooL 

Oconto— High  SchooL 

Oshkosh— High  SchooL 

Platteville-High  SchooL 

Plymouth— High  SchooL 

Portage— High  SchooL 

Racine- 
College  Oiammar  School. 
High  School. 

Reedsbuig— High  Sdiool. 

Rhinelander^High  School. 

RJoe  Lake— High  SchooL 


Oaspw— High  SdiooL 
Gh^enne— Hifl^  ScliooL 


Richland  Center-High  SchooL 
R^xm— High  SchooL 
RlTor  Falls-High  SchooL 
Sheboygan— High  School. 
Sinsinawar-iSI  CZora  Academf, 
South  l£flwaukee-High  SchooL 
Sparta— High  SchooL 
Stanley— High  School. 
Stevens  Point— High  SdiooL 
Stoughtox^— Hi^  SdiooL 
Sturgeon  Bay^High  SchooL 
Superior- 
Central  Hifi^ScfaooL 
Nelson  Dewey  High  SdiooL 
Tomah— High  SchooL 
Washburn— High  SchooL 
Watertown— High  School. 
Waukesha— High  SchooL 
Waupaca— High  SchooL 
Waupun— High  SchooL 
Wausao— High  SchooL 
Wauwatosa— High  SchooL 
West  Allis— High  SchooL 
West  Bend— Hifi^  SchooL 
Whitewater— High  SchooL 


WYOMrao. 


Laiamie—Hig^  SchooL 
Sheridan— High  SchooL 
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PART  III.— LISTS    OF 


CERTAIN 
TIONS. 


PRIVATE    INSTITU- 


SehooUi  in  Washizigton,  D.  O.,  Accredited  by  George  Washington  ITniverBity, 

April,  1916. 


AdmisBion  requiremflnta. 
Prescribed 


Units. 

15 

units: 

EnglJtah. 3 

MalhemstiCB. .21 

Foreign  languages. 2 

Eleetives. 7i 


Armp  and  Navf  PrepanUorf  Sdtool. 

BrittolSchoa, 

Business  High  School. 

Central  High  SchooL 

Ckevjf  Chate  Semhwrf, 

Eastern  High  School. 

Emenon  Institute, 

Fairmont  Seminarf, 

Friends*  Select  achooL 

OunstonBda. 

BaU^Niflfea  Schoa. 

BBHUn^Arms  School, 


Madeira  Sdtoolfor  Oirls. 
Manual  Training  High  School. 
Martha  Washington  Seminarf, 
Mount  Vernon  Seminary. 
Misses  Eastman's  School, 
National  Cathedral  for  Boffs. 
National  Cathedral  School  for  OirU, 
University  Preparatory  SchooL 
Washington  Collegiate  SehooL 
Washington  CoUege. 
Western  High  SohooL 


Schools  Affiliated  to  the  Catholic  TTniversity  of  America,  April,  1916. 


Units. 
.    15 


Admission  requirements 

Prescribed  units: 

Religion. 2 

EngDWi 3 

Rfttim  ^ftngii«tgf^  Ot-hf  t*"^"  Wnglfah , 2 

Mathematios 2 

Social  science  (including  history) 1 

Natural  science. 1 

Electiyes  (must  be  selected  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  another  oouzse  besides  English  of  3 

units) 4 


Alabama: 

Birmingham— £{ess«d  Sacrament  Academy. 
Oalifomia: 

Baa  Tnnciaoo^  College  of  Notre  Dame,  High 
School  Department. 
San  Jose— 

College  of  Notre  Dame,  Secondary  DepartmerU. 

Notre  Dame  Mgh  SchooL 
Colorado: 

Denver— SI.  Mary's  Academy. 

Loretto— Xoretto  Heights  Academy. 
Connecticut: 

Hartford— iTount  St.  Joseph  Seminary. 

MiXiord— Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy. 

Waterbury- -Wbir*  Dame  Academy. 
Florida: 

"Hixmi—Aoademy  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

St.  Augustine— >9f.  Joseph's  Academy. 
Georgia: 

Augnsta^ifottfrf  St.  Joseph  Academy. 


nunols: 

Kankakee— iSI.  Joseph  Seminary, 
Rock  Island—  Villa  de  Chantal. 

Tnd<ftT1ft: 

Oldenburg— JmmoeuIiUe  Conception  Academy. 
St.  Mary's— i9f.  Mdry^f-the-  Woods  Academy. 
Iowa: 

C^edar  Rapids— Soured  Heart  Academy. 
Dubuque— 

Mmnt  St.  Joseph  Academy. 

St.  Francis  High  School. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy. 

St.  Joseph  Academy. 
Dyersville-^S*.  Francis  Academy, 
Elma^— Immaculate  Conception  Academy. 
New  Hampton— St.  Mary's  High  School. 
Riverside— St.  Mary  Convent. 
Waterloo— SI.  Mary's  High  SchooL 
Kansas: 

Wichita— Cblftedrol  High  SchooL 
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Kentucky: 

Covington— Villa  Madonna  Academy. 
Loretto— i/oretto  Academy. 
Nazareth— JV<U8rctik  Academy. 
Newport — 

Academy  Notre  Dame  of  Providence, 
Mount  St.  Mark's  Concent. 
Maryland: 

Mount  Washington— JIbttfU  St,  Agnee   High 
School. 
Massachusetts: 

Arlington  Heighta— Jforfdi/^oodfniy. 
Boston— Boitofi  Academy  of  Noire  Dame. 
Lowell— JVbtre  Dame  Academy. 
Roxbury— JVbtre  Dame  Academy. 
Watertown— 5acred  Heart  Academy. 
Michigan: 

Ironwood— 5f.  Amhroae  High  School. 
Minnesota: 

Duluth—  Villa  Sanda  Scholaetiea. 
8t.  Joseph— 5^  Benediet*i  Academy. 
Missouri: 

Kansas  City— 

De  la  SaUe  Academy. 
Loretto  Academy. 
St.  Ther€»a*a  Academy. 
Bt.  Joseph— Cathedral  High  School. 
8t.  Louis— 

Loretto  Academy. 
St.  Eliiobeth'a  InstUtUe. 
The  Academy  of  the  Vieitation. 
Springfield  (Elflndale)— A.  de  Chantal  Academy 
of  the  Vieitation. 
Nebraska: 

Hastings— JmnMculote  Conception  Academy, 
New  Jersey: 

Caldwell— i^ottfK  St.  Dominie  Academy. 
New  York: 

Lockport— iSf.  Joeeph^a  Academy. 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson—  Marymount. 
Ohio: 

Chicfainati— 

Notre  Dame  Academy  (Court  and  Mound 

Streets). 
Notre  Dame  Academy  (East  Sixth  Street). 
Notre  Dame  Academy  (Orandin  Road). 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Academy. 
St.  Mary  High  School  (Hyde  Park). 
St.  Uraula'a  Academy. 
dereland —  Urauline  A  cademy. 
Columbus— 19<.  Joaeph'a  Academy. 
Dayton— Notre  Dame  Academy. 
Bjmfiton— Notre  Dame  Academy. 
Maria  Stein— ifofJ^    Houae,    Siatera    of  the 

Precioua  Blood. 
New  Lexington— 5^  Aloyaiua  Academy. 
Nottingham—  Urauline  Academy. 
Reading— JfottfU  Noire  Dame  Academy. 


Ohio-Continued. 

St.  Joseph— Jfount  St.  Joaeph-on4he-0hio. 
Springfield— ^^  Raphaels  Sdtool. 
Toledo— A.   FranOa  de  Salea  Cathedral  Hi^ 
Sdtool. 
Oklahoma: 

Outhrie— ^.  Joaeph*a  Academy. 
Pennsylvania: 

Frazer— ViOa  Maria  Academy. 

Qlen  Riddle— 0«r  Lady  of  Angda  High  ScAooL 

Oreensburg— SI.  Joaeph  Academy. 

Haselton-A.  Oabriel'a  High  School. 

Philadelphia— 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame, 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Child  Jeaua. 

Academy  of  the  Siatera  of  Mercy. 

Mount  St.  Joaeph  CbnverU  (Chestnut  Hill). 
Pittsburgh- 

Holy  Roaary  High  School. 

Lady  of  Mercy  Academy. 

SL  PouTt  Cathedral  High  School 
Pittston— S<.  John'a  High  SdiooL 
Scrantoo— 

Mount  St,  Mary'a  Seminary, 

St,  Cecilia  Academy, 
Sharon  "Em— Academy  i^the  Holy  Chad  Jemu, 
WiDcea-Barre— iS(.  Mary'a  High  SehooL 
Tenneosee: 
NaahviUe- 

St,  Bernard  Academy, 

St,  Cecilia'a  Academy, 

Tesas: 
DaUaa- 

OuT  Lady  of  Good  Counad  Academy, 
St,  Biward'a  Academy, 
Deniaon—SL  Xavier*a  Academy. 
Forth  Worth— Our  Lady  of  Victory  Academy, 
Ban  Antonio— 

Academy  of  the  Incarnate  Word. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  Academy. 
8bennan—St.  Joaeph'a  Academy. 
Woco— Sacred  Heart  Academy. 
Wichita  Falls— J/ary  ImmacuUUe  Academy, 
Virgfaiia: 

Bristow— 5t  Edith  Academy. 
Washington: 

Seattle— Holff  Namea  Academy, 
Spokane— Ho/ff  Nav^  Academy, 
Tsoamar—A  gtUnaa  Academy, 
Wisocnstai: 

AltoonA—SL  Mary'a  Academy  and  HIgih  SdtooL 
Fond  dn  Lao— 

St,  Agnea  Qnwent  NormalSc^ooL 
SL  Mary'a  Springe  Academy, 
Omen  Bay— St,  Joaeph  Academy. 
Whmikto-SU  Marta  Academy. 
Binsinawa— i9l.  Clara  Academiy, 
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ACOBBDITBD  BY  THE  X7NIVEBSITY  OF  CHIOAOO,  CHIOAOOy  ILL., 

AFBCL,  1916. 

(In  additkm  to  the  foUofwliig,  the  schools  belongiiig  to  the  North  Central  Aasooiation  of  CoUeges  and 
Secondary  Schools  (see  p.  96)  are  accredited  by  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago.) 

Unit. 

Admission  reooirements.  J 15 

Prescribed  units: 

BngUsh 3 

Selected  from  the  following  subjects:  Latin,   Greek,  modem  language,  history, 

mathematics,  science 7 

Electives 5 


Birmingjiam— Centra]  High  School. 

Mobile-High  School. 

IContgomery— Oirls*  High  SchooL 
Arkansas: 

Fort  Smith— High  SchooL 

Hot  Springs— High  SchooL 

Little  Rock— High  School. 
California: 

Los  Angelee— High  School. 

Pasadena— High  School. 

San  Francisco— Oirls'  High  SchooL 
Georgia: 

Atlanta-Girls'  High  School. 
Idaho: 

Boise— High  School. 

Pocatello— High  SchooL 
Kentucky: 

Louisville- 
Boys'  High  SchooL 
Girls' High  SchooL 
Manual  Training  High  SchooL 

Owensboro— High  School. 

Paducah— High  School. 


Alexandria— Bolton  High  SchooL 
Monroe— High  School. 
Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg— High  SchooL 


Pulaski— Massey  High  SchooL 
Texas: 

Amarilla— High  SchooL 

Austhi— High  School. 

Beaumont— High  SchooL 

Dallas- 
Main  High  SchooL 
Oak  Cliff  High  SchooL 

Denison— High  School. 

El  Paso— High  SchooL 

Fort  Worth— High  SchooL 

Galveston— High  SchooL 

Hillsboro— High  SchooL 

Houston— High  School. 

San  Antonio— High  SchooL 

Waco— High  SchooL 
Utah: 

Ogden— High  SchooL 
Washington: 

Seattle— Broadway  High  SchooL 

Spokane- 
Central  High  SchooL 
Lewis  and  Clark  High  School. 
West  Virginia: 

GlenvOle— High  School  Department  of  State 
Normal  SchooL 


Affiliated  with  Tulane  TTziiyerBity  of  LoolBiana,  Haxoh,  1916. 


Units. 
...    15 


Entrance  requirements 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mauematics 3 

Foreign  language 2 

LadnTT.T!?.:^ 3 

Greek,  or  science  (1)  and  hiGtory(l) 2 

Electives 2 


Alabama: 

Birmingham— qty  High  SchooL 
Gadsden— Hi^  SchooL 
Marion— ifiUtory  ImUtuU. 
Mobile- 
High  SchooL 
UmvfTsitp  JUmtary  8diool. 
Montgomery—  UnivenUy  8du)ol. 
Arkansas: 

Hope— Hl^  School. 
Magnolia— High  School. 
Pine  Bluff— High  School. 
Florida: 

Pensaoola— High  School. 
Georgia: 

Columbus— High  SchooL 
Louisiana: 
AbbeviUe-m^  School. 
Alexandria— High  School. 
Aroadiar-Hl^  SchooL 


Louisiana— Continued . 
Bastrop— High  School. 
Baton  Rouge— High  Schoo*. 
BienviUe-High  SchooL 
Brusly— High  SchooL 
Crowley— High  School. 
Donaldsonvllle— High  SchooL 
Franklin— High  School. 
Gibsland— High  SchooL 
Hammond— High  SchooL 
Homer— High  SchooL 
Houma — 

High  SchooL 

LarUm  Prepontcry  SAooL 
Jennings— High  SchooL 
Lake  Charles— High  SchooL 
Marksvllle-High  School. 
Iflnden— Graded  High  SchooL 
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Iioulslazifr— CaDtfnned. 
Monroe— 

atyHI^SchooL 

OuBchita  Parish  Hlg^  School. 
NapoleonvUle— Hi^  School. 
New  Iberia— High  School. 
Now  Orleans— 

Chenet  JnttUiUe, 

Half  CroM  Aeademp. 

L.  C.  FerreWa  School  for  Bop». 

IHiore  Newman   Manual    Training  High 
School. 

Rugbjf  Aoademg. 

St.  AlogHut  CoUege. 

Warren  Easton  mgh  School. 
Opelousas— High  School. 
St.  Martinsville— High  School. 
Shreveport— High  School. 
Tallulah— High  School. 
VidaUa— High  School. 
Washington— High  School. 
Mlsslssli>pl: 

Armory— High  School. 
Coma— High  School. 


Mississippi— Continued. 

Laurel— High  School. 

Meridian— Hi^  School. 

Natches^High  School. 

Washington— ^e/crwrn  MiUtarp  OoOege. 
Tennessee: 

Columbia—  Military  A  cademy. 

Lebanon— Castle  Heights  TUg**  School. 

Martin— ifc^erHn  Training  SchooL 

Memphis— High  School. 
Texas: 

Beaumont— High  School. 

Bryan— ^  Utn  A  eademp. 

Dallas— High  School. 

Denton— High  School. 

Dublin— Hl^  School. 

Ennis— High  School. 

Fort  Worth— High  SchooL 

Houston— Hl^  School. 

San  Antonio— High  SchooL 

Sherman— High  School. 

Victoria— High  School. 

Waco— Hlgji  School. 


Schools  in  Maryland  Accredited  by  St.  John's  College,  March,  1916. 


Entrance  requirements. , 
Prescribed  units: 

Latta 

English 

Mathematics 

History 

Greek 

Eleotlves 


Units. 
...    14 


4 
3 
S 
2 
»2 
«2 


Annapolis— High  School. 
Brunswick— High  School. 
Cambridge— High  School. 
CatonsvUle— High  School. 
Centerville— High  School. 
Charlotte  Hall— ilcodemy. 
Chestertown— High  School. 
Crisfleld— High  School. 
Cumberland— High  School. 
Denton— Hi^  School. 
Easton— High  School. 
Elkton— High  School. 
EUicott  City— High  School. 
Frederick— High  School. 
FroBtburg— High  School. 
Hagerstown— High  School. 
Havre  de  Graco— High  School. 

1  For  classical  course. 


La  Plata— McDonogh  Institute. 
Laurel— High  School. 
Lonacontng— High  School. 
Mlllersvllle— ^  nne  A  rundd  A  eademg. 
Oakland— High  School. 
Port  Deposit— Jacob  Tome  Institute, 
Pocomoke  aty— High  School. 
Relsterstown— High  School. 
Rockvllle- 

Aeademg. 

Hi^  School. 
Salisbury— Hl^  School. 
Sparrows  Point— High  ScbooL 
Snow  Hill— Hi^  SchooL 
Towson— Hi^  School. 
Westminster— High  SchooL 

*  For  Latin-scientific  course. 


Schools  outside  of  New  England  Accredited  by  Mount  Holyoke  College, 

March  23,  1916. 

(The  schools  In  New  England  accredited  by  Mount  Holyoke  are  those  of  the  New  England  College 
Entrance  Certificate  Board.    See  p.  — .) 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 14J 

Prescrlbea  units: 

English 3 

History 1 

Latin 4 

Mathematics 2} 

French ,  Oermani  or  Greek 2 

Electlves 2 


Alabama: 

Montgomery- 
Lanier  High  SchooL 
The  Morgarei  Booth  School. 


Callfomla: 

Berkeley— High  SchooL 
'  Claremont— High  SchooL 
Fowler— Union  High  SchooL 
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Calif ornla—Ooiitiniied. 

Los  AngfUiet— Marlborough  School. 
P9}oAlU^0utm^8du)0l. 
Pasadena— High  School. 
RiyeiBidA-Girls'  High  School. 
Colorado: 

Boulder— State  Preparatory  School. 
Denver— East  Side  High  SchooL 
District  of  Cohunbia: 
Washingtoi^— 

Eastern  High  SchooL 
2iis9  Maddra't  School, 
K  Street  High  SchooL 
NaUonal  Cathedral  School  for  jSkrlt, 
Western  High  SchooL 
Georgia: 
Atlanta— 

WoMhington  Semhtarp. 
Woodberrf  HaU. 
Columbos— High  SchooL 
Hawaii: 

Honolula— OoAtt  OoUege. 
Idaho: 

Blaokfbot— High  StihooL 
Boise— A.  Margaret'a  Hail. 
Illinois: 

Alton— High  SchooL 
Anna-High  SchooL 
Champaign— High  School. 
Chicago— 

Caltunet  High  SchooL 
The  Faulkner  School. 
Hyde  Park  High  School. 
Lake  View  High  School. 
MarshaU  High  SchooL 
Senn  High  SchooL 
UtUversUy  High  SchooL 
Univeraitif  School  for  GirU, 
Waller  High  SchooL 
Chicago  Heights— High  School  (Township). 
Cioero— J.  Sterling  Morton  High  SchooL 
JSigiii—Academf, 
Evanston— 
Academp. 

High  School  (Towndiip). 
Freeport— High  SchooL 
Oalesburg— High  SchooL 
Godfrey- Ifon^ie^ZZo  Seminary, 
Harvey— Thornton  Township  High  SchooL 
Hinsdale— High  SchooL 
KenUworth— New  Trier  Township  High  School. 
Lake  Forest— F(Brry  Hall, 
Oak  Park— High  School  (Township). 
Teoria^Bradley  Polytechnic  InUitute, 
Princeton- High  SchooL 
Waukegan— High  School  (Township). 
Winnetka—  The  CHtton  School. 

Evansville— High  SchooL 
Qreencastle— High  SchooL 
Indianapolis— Shortridge  High  SchooL 
Hammond— High  SchooL 
Laporte— High  SchooL 
Princeton- High  SchooL 

45730*>— 16 8 


Iowa: 

Davenport— High  SohooL 
Des  Moines— High  SchooL 
Ma<^oketa— HitOi  SdiooL 
Kansas: 

Kansas  City— HitOi  SdiooL 
Kentucky: 

Danville— JTcitftccfcir  OoOegefor  Women, 
Lexington— Bumitton    (Junior)    CoUege    for 

Women. 
LooisvUle— Girls'  High  SdiooL 
Shelbyvil]e-5d«fice  HmSdUMl. 
Maryland: 

Baltimore— Western  High  SchooL 
Catonsville— JSI.  Timothft  Sdtool. 
Michigan: 

Adrian— High  SchooL 
Ann  Arbor— High  S<dio6L 
Detroit- 
Central  Hit^  SdiooL 
Eastern  Hi^  SchooL 
Grand  Rapids— Central  High  School. 
Morenci-High  School. 
Minnesota: 

Bemidji-High  SchooL 
Duluth— Central  High  Sdiool. 
Minneapolis- 
Central  High  Sdiool. 
Stanley  Hall. 
St.  Paol-Mechanio  Arts  High  SdM>oL 
Wilhnar-High  School.  v 

Missouri:  « 

Kansas  City-if  Im  Bantow'e  School. 
St.  Louis- 
Central  High  SchooL 
Grover  Cleveland  High  SohooL 
MoKinley  High  School. 
Sddan  High  School. 
Sumner  High  School. 
Yeatman  High  School. 
Nebraska: 

Omaha-High  School. 
New  Jersey: 

Asbury  Park-High  School. 
Bemaidffville— Bernards  High  School. 
Bloon^d— High  School. 
Butler-High  School. 
Chatham— High  School. 
Cranford-High  School. 
Dover- High  School. 
East  Orange— High  School. 
Elizabeth— 

Battin  High  School. 
Vatt-Deane  School. 
Flemington-High  School. 
Glen  Ridge— High  School. 
Gloucester  City-High  SchooL 
Hackensack— High  School. 
Hackettstown— (^nKenory   OoUegiate  TnttUtUe. 
Hammontcn— High  School. 
Jersey  City-Dickinson  High  School. 
LambertvUle-High  SchooL 
Matawan-High  SchooL 
Millville-High  SchooL 
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New  Jersey— CoatintMcL 
Montclair-High  School. 
MVnTistown— High  School, 
lioant  Holly— High  School. 
Newark— 

Barringer  High  SchooL 

Protpeet  HiU  School. 
New  BmDfwIok- r*e  If  ittet  ilnoUe't  Seftool. 
Orange— High  School. 
Passaic— High  School. 
Patefson- Hoover  School 
Perth  Amboy— High  School. 
Plainfleld- 

High  School. 

North  Plainileld  Hi^  School. 
PrinoetoD— High  School. 
Ridgewood-High  School. 
Roselle— High  School. 
SomervUle— High  School. 
South  Orange— Columbia  High  School. 
Summit- High  School. 
Trenton-State  Model  High  Sdiod. 
Westfleld-High  School. 
Wildwood-High  School. 
New  York: 

Akron— High  School. 
Albany- 
academy /or  Girlff.  . 

High  School. 
Albion-High  School. 
Amsterdam— High  School. 
Aurora—  WaUcourt.      ^ 
Boonville-High  SchooL 
Bronzville— £raftfu7ood  HaU, 
Brooklyn— 

Adelphi  Aeademf. 

BerkOejf  IfutihUe. 

Brooklfn  Heights  SenUnarp, 

Girls' High  School. 

Packer  CoUegUUe  InstituU. 
Buffalo- 
Lafayette  High  School. 

Hasten  Park  High  School. 

Seminary. 
Canajoharle— High  School. 
Carmel— Drew  Seminarjf. 
Cazenovia- Seminary. 
Cohoes- Egberts  High  School. 
Coming— Free  Academy. 
Dansville— High  School. 
Delevan-High  School. 
Dunkirk— High  School. 
East  Hampton— High  School. 
Fairport-High  School. 
Florida-^.  S.  Seward  InstihUe. 
Flushing-High  School. 
Forestville-High  School. 
Fredonia-State  Normal  School  (High  School 

Department). 
Glens  Falls-High  SchooL 
Glov«nville-High  SchooL 
GranvUle-High  SchooL 
Greenwich-High  SchooL 
Hancock— High  SchooL 
High  Bridge— High  SchooL 
Hillsdale-High  School. 
Hudson- High  School. 


New  York-Continued. 

Jamaica— Hi^  School. 

Jamestown— High  School. 

Kingston-High  SchooL 

Lockpoft-High  SchooL 

Locust  Valley — Friendt  Aeadenp. 

Mechaniosville-High  SchooL 

Middletown— High  SchooL 

Mount  Kisoo-High  School. 

Mount  Vernon— High  SchooL 

Mew  Brighton— Curtis  High  SchooL 

Newburgh— Free  Academy. 

New  Palts— High  School  Department  of  State 
Normal  SchooL 

New  Rocbelle-HIgh  School. 

NewYork- 

Bamard  School  for  (HtU. 
Wadleigh  High  School. 

Norwich— High  School. 

Olean— High  SchooL 

Oneonta— High  School. 

Ossining— fidkool. 

Patchogue— High  School. 

Pelham  Manor— Pelham  High  SchooL 

Ferry- High  School. 

Pleasantville— High  School. 

Port  Washington— High  School. 

Poughkeepsifr— 
High  School. 
Putfiam  HaU  SchooL 

Randolph— High  SchooL 

Richmond  Hill— High  SchooL 

Rochester- 
East  High  School. 
West  Hi^  School. 

Roxbury— High  School. 

St.  JohnsviDe— High  SchooL 

Seneca  Falls— Mynderse  Academy. 

Sherburne— High  School. 

Springville-Grifflth    Institute    and     Unloo 
School. 

Stamford— Seminary  and  Union  Free  School. 

Suffem— High  School. 

Syracuse- 
Central  High  School. 
North  High  School. 

Tarrytown—  The  Knot  SchooL 

Tloonderoga— Hi^  School. 

Troy— 

Emma  WiUard  Sdtool. 
High  School. 

Utica— Free  Academy. 

Walton— High  School. 

Waterville— High  School. 

Watkinft-High  School. 

White  Plains— High  SchooL 

Yonkers— Hi^  School. 
Ohio: 

Ashland— High  School. 

Canton— High  School. 

Cincinnati— 

MadisonyiUe  High  SchooL 
OakhurH  CoUegiaU  ImtUuU, 

Cleveland— East  High  SchooL 

Columbus— North  High  SchooL 

Delaware— High  School. 

East  Cleveland-Shaw  High  SchooL 
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OhSQ-Contintied. 

Hamilton— High  SohooL 
Hedioft—High  SchooL 
St.  Mary»-High  SotiooL 
Toledo- 

Jesup  W.  Soott  High  Sohool. 
Smead  Sekodl, 
Waynesville— Wayne  Township  High  Sohool. 
Youngrtown— 

Rayen  High  School. 
South  High  Sohool. 
Pennsylyaaia: 

AUentown— Tke  CoOegefor  Women, 

Altoona— High  SchooL 

Beaver— High  School. 

Bellefont^-High  School. 

BelleTue— High  Sohool. 

Birmingham— 5cAoo2/or  OMs. 

Bryn  Mawr—  The  Baldwin  School. 

Butler— High  School. 

Chambersburg— P«nfi  BaU. 

Chester— High  School. 

Clearfield- High  School. 

Coudersport— High  School. 

Crafton— High  School. 

Danville— High  School. 

Erie— High  School. 

George  School— <?6orye  School, 

Harrisburg— Central  High  School. 

Holidaysburg— AliM  Cowlet*  a  School  for  OirU. 

Honesdale-High  School. 

Kingston—  Wyoming  Semiiwry. 

Lancaster-  The  Shlppen  School. 

Lansdowne— High  School. 

Lebanon— High  School. 

Lewiston— Preparatory  School. 

Nasareth— High  School. 

New  Brighton— High  School. 

Oil  City— High  School. 

Oxford- High  School. 

Pennsburg— PerfctouMn  Seminary, 

Philadelphia— 

Frienie  Central  School. 

Frienda'  Select  School, 

Qermantown  Friends'  Sehod. 

High  School  for  Girls. 

MU$  HiU'8  School  for  Girh. 

(Qermantown)  Walnut  Lane  School. 

West  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls. 

William  Penn  High  SchooL 
Pittsburgh- 
Allegheny  High  SchooL 

DUworih  BaU. 

Peabody  High  School. 

ThurtUm  Preparatory  School. 

The  WInchetter  School, 


Pennsylvania^-Continaed. 
PottsviUe-High  School. 
Beading— High  School  for  Girls. 
Ridgway— Boro  High  SchooL 
Scrantoa-^Central  High  SohooL 
SewicUey— High  SohooL 
Sharon— High  School. 
Swarthmon^" 

High  SchooL 

The  Mary  LyonSdnooU 
Towanda— High  SchooL 
Tunkhannook— High  SohooL 
Warren— High  SohooL 
Washington— 

High  SohooL 

Seminary. 
WeUsboro-High  SohooL 
Westchester— 

DarUngUm  Seminary, 

High  School. 

State  Normal  School. 
Westtown— BoordifV  School, 
Wilkinsburg— High  SchooL 
WiUiamsport— High  SchooL . 
York- High  Sohool. 

South  Dakota: 

Sioux  ¥tJ\s—Att  Sainte  SekooL 

Teonessee: 

Chattanoogar-<7<r{«'  Preparatory  SekooL 
KnoxviUe— High  School. 
Pulaski— Kardfi  College. 

Texas: 

San  Antonio— High  School. 

Virginia: 

Roanoke— Vifyliila  CoOege, 
Staunton— ifary  Baldwin  Semirmy, 

Washington: 

Olympia— High  Sohool. 

Seattle- 
Broadway  High  SohooL 
Queen  Anne  High  SohooL 
Saint  Nkholae  SehooL 

Spokane- 
Lewis  and  Clark  High  SohooL 
North  Central  High  SchooL 

Tacoma— Stadium  High  SchooL 

West  Virginia: 

Martinsburg— High  SohooL 

Wisconsin: 

Eau  Claire— High  School. 
Grand  Rapids— High  School. 
Kenosha— JT^nnper  B(Ul. 
Kilwaukee— 

MUwaukee'Downer  Seminary. 
West  Division  High  SohooL 
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Schools  outside  of  New  England  accredited  to  Wellesley  College  ApxH,  1916. 


(The  schools  in  New  Eng^d  accredited  by  Wellesley  CoUei 
Entrance  Certificate  Board,   f 


I  are  those  of  the  New  "g^'gi^'w^  College 
ep.— .) 

Units. 


Admiasionregolrements 

15 

English.....'. , 

MShematics 

History 

TAtin 

Electivss 

Alabama: 

Illinois: 

Binnin^uun — ^Hi^  School. 

Aurora— West  Side  High  SchooL 

Arkansas: 

Austin  Hlith  SchooL 

Fort  Smith-High  SchooL 

CarlSchurs  High  SchooL 

Oallfomla: 

FavXkner  School. 

Alameda^Hlgh  School. 

Francis  W.  Parhr  School, 

Berkeley- 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Mitt  Head's  Sehooh 

lUinoia  Woman's  College  Academf. 

High  School. 

Kenwood  InstituU  and  Loring  SdtooL 

Corona— High  School. 

Lakeview  High  SchooL 

Qlendalo-Hlgh  School. 

Lathi  School, 

Los  Angeles— 

Lewis  JnsUtuU. 

Oirl^CbUeglaUSdiool, 

Nicholas  Senn  High  SchooL 

High  School. 

Parker  High  School. 

Manual  Arts  High  School. 

Sticknev  School. 

Palo  Alto-Outaieja  School, 

UnioersUy  High  School, 

San  Bernardino— High  School. 

University  School  for  CHrU, 

San  Diego— 

Wenden  Phillips  High  SchooL 

Bishop  School. 

Evanston— Township  High  School. 

Hi^  School. 

Godfrey— JfonrtaZto  Seminary. 

Colorado: 

JoUet-Hlgh  SchooL 

Denver- 

Kewanee— High  SchooL 

East  Hlg^SdKXd. 

Lake  Forest— jF%rr|f  HaXL 

North  High  School. 

ICaywood— Proviso  Town^p  High  ScbooL 

Soath  High  School. 

Mount  Carroll— JVoticef  SMmer  School, 

West  High  School. 

Oak  Park— Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Town- 

3^8 Wolcoa'8  School, 

ship  High  School. 

Grand  Junction— High  School. 

Peoriar-Hlgh  SchooL 

Pueblo— High  School. 

Bockford-Hls^  SchooL 

Salidap-High  School. 

Rock  Island— High  School. 

Delaware^ 

Wihnington- JVifiuI*'  School, 

Winnetk^- 

District  of  Columbia: 

OirtonSdwa. 

Washington— 

New  Trier  Township  High  Schocd. 

Central  High  SchooL 

Indiana: 

Colonial  School, 

Connersvflle— -EZmftttfrt  Schoot, 

Eastern  High  SchooL 

Crown  Point— High  SchooL 

MiucM  Eastman's  SchooL 

Fort  Wayne— High  School. 

HoUon  A  rms  School, 

Indianapolis—  Tudor  Hall, 

Miss  Madeira's  School, 

Lafayette-Hlgh  SchooL 

National  Cathedral  School. 

Marion-High  SchooL 

SidweU  Friends' School, 

Iowa: 

Western  High  SchooL 

Burlington— High  School. 

Florida: 

Council  Blufb— High  SchooL 

Jacksonville— Duval  High  School. 

Davenport-iSt.  Katharine's  Hatt. 

Des  Moines— 

Georgia: 
Atlanta- 

North  High  SchooL 

Girls' High  SchooL 

West  High  SchooL 
Dubuque— High  SchooL 
Maquoketa-Hlgh  SchooL 

Hawaii: 

MarshaUtown-High  SchooL 

HonohUu— OoAtf  ColOege, 

Red  Oak-High  SchooL 

Idaho: 

Sigoumey— High  SchooL 

Boise-High  School. 

Sioux  City-High  SohooL 
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Hutohinaon— High  SohooL 
Kansas  City— High  School. 
Topeka— 

CbOege  cf  Bitten  cfBeOun^, 

High  SohooL 
WSohita-Hl^adhooL 
Kentucky: 

Aahland-Hi^i  School. 

DanviUd— JTrntuckf  OoOegefor  Women. 

Loiii8viU&— 

OoUeffkae  Sehool. 

Girls' Hi^  SohooL 

Kentudtf  Borne  School  for  OirU, 
Bbeihyvm^-^eUnee  HiU  School 
Ixmisiana: 

New  Orleans— Newoomb  High  School. 
ICaryland: 
Baltimore— 

Friendt  Sdiool, 

GirW  Latin  School 

Western  Hi^  School. 
Reisterstown— BinmaA  More  Academy, 
Michigan? 

Ann  Arbor— High  Sdtool. 
Battle  Creek— High  School. 
Cadlllao-Hi^  SohooL 
Galnmet— Hi^  SchooL 
Detroit- 

Cass  High  SchooL 

Central  High  SchooL 

LiggeU  School 
Grand  Haven— iikclcf  AUL 
Hancock- Hi^  School. 
Houghton— High  School. 
Kalamaxoo— Central  High  SchooL 

T^T^ng— "H  fgh  School. 

Saginaw— East  Side  High  SchooL 
St.  Johns— High  SchooL 
Minnesota: 

Dnluth— Central  High  SohooL 
Faribauit-A.  Marft  OUL 
Minneapolis— 

Central  Hi^  S<diooL 

East  High  SchooL 

StarUeif  HaU, 

West  High  SohooL 
St.  Paul- 
Central  Hi^  SchooL 

Miss  Loomit*  Sciiota, 

OttkBaH 
Mississippi: 

Natohes— fiftmftm  OoUege. 
Missouri: 

Ferguson— High  SohooL 
Kansas  City— 

Miss  Barstow*s  School 

Central  High  SchooL 

Manual  Training  High  SohooL 

Westport  Hi^  School. 
St.  Charles— X{nd«ntoood  OotUge  Academy. 
St.  Louis- 
Central  Hi^  School. 

Grover  Cleveland  Hi^  SohooL 

BosmerBaXL 

Marp  TnstUtOe, 

Soldan  Higjh  SchooL 
Webster  Groves-High  SohooL* 


Montana: 

Lewistown— Fergus  County  Hi|^  SchooL 
MisBonla-High  SohooL 
Nebraska: 

Linoofai—Hl^  SohooL 
Omahi^— 

BroumeUHaU, 

High  SchooL 
Wayno— High  SohooL 
New  Jersey: 

Asbury  Park— High  SohooL 
Atlantic  City— 

ArmUage  School 

High  SchooL 
BemardsvlUe— ^  John  Baptist  <9dkooL 
Bloomfleld— Hi^Jk  School 
Boonton— ^  John  School, 
Bridgeton— Jpy  Hatt, 
Cape  May  Court  House— Middle  Township  High 

SchooL 
Clayton— High  S<diool. 
Cranford— High  School. 
East  Orange— Hi^  S<diooL 
Englewood— 

Dwifht  Sdiool 

High  SchooL 
Glen  Ridg»-High  SchooL 
Hackettstown— OnK^nory  OMegiaU  TnstituU. 
Hightstown— Hic^  School. 
Jersey  City— 

Bergen  School 

William  L.  Dickinson  High  SohooL 
Leonia— Hi^  SchooL 
Madison— High  School. 
Metuchen— High  SchooL 
MUlbum— High  SchooL 
Montclair— High  SohooL 
Newark— 

Barringer  High  School. 

Central  Commeroftal  and  Mhnual  onralning 
High  SchooL 

South  Side  High  School. 
New  Brunswick— i/bt  ilfiaNf'f  Sdiool 
Orango— Dearborn-  Morgan  SdUfol. 
Passaic— High  School. 
Taterwa—OoUegiaU  InstUuU. 
Plainfleld— High  School. 
Princeton— High  Sdiool. 
Ridgewood— High  School. 
Rutherford- High  SchooL 
Summit~~ 

High  SchooL 

Kent  Plaee  School, 
Trenton— State  Model  High  School. 
Westfield- Washington  Hi^  School. 
West  Hoboken— Emerson  High  SohooL 
West  Orange— High  School. 
Woodbury— High  School. 
New  York: 
Albany— 
Academy  for  OirU. 

High  School. 

Mibie  High  SchooL 

St,  Agnes  School. 

State  Normal  College. 
Albion— High  School. 
Amityrm^-High  School. 
Amstecdam— High  SchooL 
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New  York— Oontinoed.  ^ 

Aabom— High  School. 
Amora—  Walleourt  Sekool. 
Ballston  Spa— High  School. 
Batavift— High  School. 
Binghamton— Central  High  SohooL 
Brooklsm— 

AdelptU  Academf, 

Bnoklfn  Heigkia  Seminary. 

Erasmus  Hall  High  School. 

Girls' High  School. 

Manual  Training  High  School. 

Packer  CblUgkUe  InttUuU, 
Buffalo— 

Seminaft, 

Central  High  School. 

Lafayette  High  SchooL 
Cambridge— High  School. 
Carmel— I>rew  <9efiijfMry/or  Young  Women. 
Catskill-High  school. 
Chatham— Union  School. 
Chautauqua— High  School, 
ainton— High  School. 
Courtland— State  Normal  School. 
Dobbs  Ferry— Mistes  Maetere'  Sekool, 
Elmira— Free  Academy. 
Flushing— High  School. 
Fulton— High  School. 
Garden  City— S<.  Marv's  Sekool. 
Gloversville— High  School. 
Hooslc  Falls— High  School. 
Islip-High  School. 
Ithaca— High  School. 
Jamaica— Hl^  School. 
Jamestown— High  School. 
Johnstown— High  School. 
Kingston— Free  Academy. 
Larchmont  Manor— Afanor  Sekool. 
Liberty— High  School. 
Lnseroe— Hadley-Luzeme  High  SchooL 
Mamaroneck— Rye  Neck  High  SchooL 
Momvla— High  SchooL 
Mount  Vernon— High  School. 
New  Brighton— Curtis  High  Sdiool. 
New  PaltE— Normal  School. 
New  Rochelle— High  School. 
New  York— 

Benjamin  Sekool  for  (HrU. 

Etkkal  Culture  Sekool. 

Friendt*  Seminarf. 

Horace  Mann  Sekool. 

Hunter  High  School. 

Morris  Heights  High  SchooL 

St.  Agatka  Sekool. 

Mies  Spenee't  Sekool. 

Velten  Sekool. 

WadleighHighSdhooL 
Oneida— High  SchooL 
Oneonta— High  School. 
Peekskill— Drum  HiU  High  SchooL 
Plattsburg— High  SchooL 
Rensselaer— High  School. 
Roxbury— High  SchooL 
Richmond  HiU-High  School. 
Rochester— 

Columbia  Sekool. 

East  High  School. 

West  High  S<diooL 


New  York— C<mtinued. 
Rye— ^emtaorir. 
Saratoga  Sprin8»— Hi^  SchooL 
Saugertiee— High  SchooL 
Soarsdale-Loeftwootf  OoOegiaU  SdtooL 
Schenectady— High  SohooL 
Syracuse- 
Central  High  School. 

aood^ear-Burlingame  Sekool. 
TanirtowiMn-Hudjan—  Tke  Knot  School. 
Troy^Emma  Willard  Sdtool. 
Utic»— Free  Academy. 
Watertown— High  SchooL 
Waverly— Hi^  School. 
West  Hebron— Union  SchooL 
White  Plains— High  SchooL 
Yon)Def9-High  SchooL 
Ohio: 

Akron-Central  High  School. 
Ashland— High  SchooL 
Ashtabula-High  ScfaooL 
Bellevu»-High  School. 
Canton— Central  High  SchooL 
Cincinnati— 

College  Prtparatiorg. 

Hughes  Hl«^  School. 

Madlsonville  High  SchooL 

OdkkwrU  Collegiau  Sekool. 

Universitp  Sekool. 
Wahiut  Hills  High  SchooL 
Cleveland- 
Central  High  SchooL 

Glenville  High  School. 

Batkawog-Brown  Sekool. 

Shaw  High  School. 
Columbus— 

CdunUnu  Sdioolfor  Oirle. 

East  High  School. 

North  High  School. 
Coshocton— High  School. 
Dayton— Steele  High  School. 
East  Cleveland— High  SchooL 
Elyria— High  School. 
Hamilton— High  School. 
Lima— High  SchooL 
Medina— High  School. 
Oberlin— il  eademg. 
Piquar-High  School. 
Sandusky— High  SchooL 
Toledo- 
Central  High  School. 

Scott  High  SchooL 
Xenia— High  School. 
Yoongstown— 

Rayen  High  SchooL 

South  High  SchooL 
Oregon: 

Portland— 

Aeademf. 

Linoofai  High  School. 
Pennsylvania: 

Allegheny— High  School. 

Altoona— High  SchooL 

Beaver  Falls— Hi^  SduMd. 

Bellefonte— High  School. 

Ben  Avon— High  SchooL 

Berwyn— Tredyflrin-Easttown  High  SchooL 
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Fenosylvania— Continued . 
Bethlehem— 

Moravian  Parochial  School, 

Moravian  Seminary. 
Bradford— High  School. 
BrynMmwr— 

Boidwin  School. 

Mi88  Shipley's  School. 

Mi»8  Wriffht'9  School. 
GaUfoml#-«outh  Western  Normal  Bdiool. 
Ganton—High  School. 
Carboodale— Hi^  School. 
Chester— High  School. 
Clearfield— High  School. 
Connellsyille— High  School. 
Craftoo— High  School. 
Da  Boi»— High  School. 
Easton- High  School. 
Franklin— High  School 
Qeorge  School— Georys  School. 
Qreensburg— High  School. 
Harrisburg— High  School. 
Indiann— State  Normal  School. 
Jenkintown— Beedktrood  School, 
KinytUm—  Wyoming  Seminary. 
Lancaster— AMppen  5ckoo2. 
Lansdowne— High  School. 
ICcKeesport— High  School 
Mtmhall— High  School. 
Oakmont— High  School. 
Oyerbrook— JfiM  Sayward*9  SchooL 
Philadelphia— 

Friends'  Central  School. 

Friends*  Seleet  School. 

Oermaniown  Friends'  School, 

Oermantown  High  School 

Girls' High  School. 

Miss  BiU's  School, 

Temple  University. 

William  Penn  High  School. 
Pittsburgh— 

Cental  High  School. 

DilworthHaU. 

Edgewood  High  School.  ' 

Peabody  High  School. 

Thurston  Preparatory  School. 

Winchester  School.' 
Pottsville-High  School. 
Punxsutawney— High  School. 
Ridgway— High  School. 
ScrantoQ— Central  High  School. 
Sharon— High  School. 
South  Bethlehem— B<«*op(Jkorpe  Manor. 
Swarthmore— 

High  School. 

Mary  Lyon  School. 
Washington— ^eininary. 
West  Chester— 

Darlington  Seminary, 

High  SchooL 


Pennsylvania— Continued. 

West  Phlladelphi^-Oirls'  High  School. 
Westtown— Boartfina  School. 
Wilkes-Barre— 
High  School. 
InstitHU. 
WiUdnsburg— Htgh  School. 
Williamsport— 

Dickinson  Seminary. 
High  School. 
South  Carolina: 

Charleston— ilcMef  BUI. 
South  Dakota: 

Aberdeen- High  School. 
Rapid  City— High  School. 
Sioux  Fall»— 

Att  Saints' School, 
Washington  High  School. 
Tennessee: 

Chattanooga— 

Girls'  Preparatory  Schoot. 
Nashville—  Ward-Belmont  Seminary. 
High  School. 
Texas: 

Dallas— JAmm  BoUey's  Sdiool. 
El  Paso— 

High  School. 
Sdioolfor  GirU. 
Utah:  Houston— High  School. 

Ogden— High  School. 
Virghiia: 

Chatham— £;piMDpa2  InstUuU, 
Roanoke— T%^nia  OoUege, 
Staunton— ifary  Baldwin  Seminary. 
Washington:  ^ 

RitsviUe-High  School. 


Broadway  High  School. 
Franklin  High  School. 
Queen  Anne  High  SchooL 
Spokane— 

Brunot  Ball, 

Lewis  and  Clark  High  SchooL 


Annie  Wright  Seminary. 

Stadhim  High  SchooL 
Walla  Walla— SI.  Paul  SdlooL 
West  Virghiia: 

Hunthigton— AfiirtAott  Ootlege, 
Wisconstai: 

Appleton— High  School. 
Ashland— High  School. 
Beaver  Dam—  Wayland  Academy. 
Fond  du  hao—Orafton  HaU. 
Kenosha— JTrmp^r  HaU. 
Hadison-High  School. 
Milwaukee— 

East  Diviskm  High  SchooL 

MUwaukee-Downer  Seminary, 
Superior— High  School. 
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Private  Secondary  Schools  In  Maryland  and  Pennaylvania  (not  listed 
Else^tHtiere  in  tlie  Bulletin)  Belonging  to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Kiddle  States  and  Maryland  and  having  the 
Privilege  of  Certificating  their  Graduates  to  Various  Colleges  of  BSgli 
Standing. 


Maryland: 
Baltimore— 

Arunddl  School  for  OirU.  . 

Bryn  Mawr  School. 
Roland  Park— OUmati  Omntry  Sekool, 
New  York: 

Mohegan— Jlbft^yan  Lake  Scfeool. 
NewYork- 

A  Icuin  Preparatory  Sdtool. 

Brearley  School. 

CoUegiaU  School. 

FnuiiUnSdtool, 

Loffola  School, 

St.  Agatha. 
Poughkeepsle— 

Biveniew  Aeademg, 


PemisylTanla: 

Allentown— Prepomtory  SdtooL 

Bxwtatdr-Sekool,  • 

Lancaster—  Yeatet  ScJiool, 

IMitt— Linden  BaUSemhurf. 

If 6rotf8burg— il  cademp, 

Philadelphia— 

Agnes  Irwin  SchooU 
Chestnut  Hill  Academf, 
Oermantown  Aademg. 
Holman  ScJuMlfor  OirU, 
Maker  Preparatorg  Sdtodt, 
Northeast  High  School  for  Ofrls. 
(Chestnut  UmySpringside, 

Pottstown— £mz  Sdiool. 

Wftyne-5^  Lnke's  SckooL 

York— CMkyfote  bMU^ta, 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


The  preliminary  report  of  the  committee  on  vocational  education, 
issued  at  the  Salt  Lake  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation, 1913,  gave  an  account  of  the  appointment  of  a  committee  as 
the  result  of  resolutions  passed  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion in  1912.  This  report  contained  a  statement  of  what  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  few  months  available  before  the  July  meeting. 
The  most  important  feature  of  this  report  was  a  tentative  outline 
which  showed  the  scope  and  possibility  of  the  work. 

The  first  question  considered  by  the  committee  was  whether  or 
not  a  real  need  existed  for  its  services  and  whether  or  not  the  work 
planned  was  a  legitimate  part  of  the  work  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  To  establish  some  definite  conclusions  regarding 
this  question,  an  investigation  was  carried  on  by  the  committee  by 
means  of  a  questionnaire  to  a  limited  number  of  the  active  members 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  This  questionnaire,  briefly 
setting  up  the  fact  of  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  was  so 
arranged  as  to  ascertain  rather  accurately  the  opinions  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  submitted  as  to  the  need  and  desirability  of  further 
activity  by  this  committee.  The  large  majority  of  affirmative  an- 
swers in  reply  to  this  questionnaire  seemed  to  indicate  that  there 
was  a  legitimate  field  in  which  positive  work  could  be  done. 

The  investigation  was  carried  still  further  by  a  more  extended 
questionnaire  on  the  whole  question  of  vocational  education.  This 
was  submitted  to  about  500  members  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  replies  were  received  from  nearly  one-half  of  those 
to  whom  it  had  been  submitted.  The  general  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  replies  was  that  there  exists  a  real  need  for  investigation,  sug- 
gestion, and  recommendation  in  this  field,  inasmuch  as  vocational! 
education  bears  a  very  positive  relation  to  public  welfare.  The 
complete  results  of  this  questionnaire  were  submitted  to  the  National 
Education  Association  at  its  St.  Paul  meeting,  1914.  At  the  same 
meeting  in  St.  Paul  there  was  published  a  proposed  terminology 
prepared  by  a  subcommittee  of  this  committee,  consisting  of  Dr. 
David  Snedden,  (commissioner  of  education  in  Massachusetts,  chair- 
man; Mr.  C.  R.  Allen,  agent  for  the  State  Board  of  Education 
in  Massachusetts,  and  the  chairman  of  this  committee.     This  ter- 
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minology  did  not  attempt  to  settle  the  question  of  definitions;  it 
rather  prepared  a  tentative  proposal  which  might  enable  persons 
interested  in  the  introduction  of  vocational  education  to  clarify  their 
own  thinking  and  their  own  statements  in  regard  to  the  work.  A 
revision  of  this  terminology  in  the  light  of  later  criticisms  is  included 
in  this  report. 

From  time  to  time  meetings  of  this  committee  have  been  held  both 
in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion and  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education.  At  these  meetings  in 
most  cases  a  majority  of  the  committee  have  been  present,  and  it 
has  been  possible  to  consider  somewhat  carefully  plans  of  work.  As 
in  all  committee  work,  it  has  been  necessary,  however,  for  individuals 
to  carry  on  specific  investigations  and  to  make  rather  definite  reports 
of  such  investigations.*  Much  of  the  matter  submitted  has  been 
referred  to  persons  not  members  of  the  committee,  and  has  been 
revised  in  view  of  such  suggestions  and  reactions  as  have  been  made 
by  them.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  submit  each  individual  docu- 
ment to  each  individual  member  of  this  committee;  hence,  in  the 
presentation  of  the  following  report  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  specific  chapters  have  been  prepared,  not  by  the  committee  as  a 
whole,  but  by  individual  members  of  the  committee  or  by  persons 
selected  by  this  committee.  In  planning  the  work  for  this  volume  it 
was  first  thought  that  the  whole  field  should  be  covered.  The 
extended  outline  prepared  as  the  first  report  of  the  committee,  how- 
ever, was  so  comprehensive  that  for  practical  purposes  it  seemed 
utterly  impossible  to  prepare  a  volume  which  should  contain  all  the 
points  mentioned.  In  short,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a  growing 
conviction  that  the  field  of  vocational  education  is  so  replete  with 
possibilities  that  it  is  quite  necessary  that  continuous  work  be  carried 
on  both  in  the  field  of  survey  and  accomplishment  and  in  the  field  of 
suggested  forward  movement 

In  the  plans  made  for  the  preparation  of  this  volume  the  idea  was 
presented  that  it  should  be  prepared  for  the  assistance  of  those  seek- 
ing to  introduce  vocational  education  into  any  given  community. 
Through  conference  it  developed  that  in  all  probability  the  super- 
intendents of  schools  in  the  several  communities  throughout  the 
country  would  be  the  persons  most  likely  to  be  interested  in  the 
introduction  of  this  type  of  education.  For  that  reason  the  objective 
was  to  prepare  a  report  which  would  be  of  assistance  to  the  average 
superintendent  of  schools  in  a  community  of  ordinary  size,  were  he 

^The  material  for  the  following  chapters  was,  In  the  first  Instance,  assembled  by  the 
perRons  here  named :  Chapters  I  and  II,  by  Robert  J.  E\iller ;  Chapters  III  and  IX,  by 
David  Sneddon ;  Chapters  IV  and  V,  by  Charles  Prosser ;  Chapter  VI,  by  C.  H.  Wlnslow ; 
Chapter  VII,  by  Meyer  Bloomfleld;  Chapter  VIII,  by  A.  Lincoln  Fllene;  and  the  appendix 
by  E.  R.  Snyder. 
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to  feel  the  need  of  introducing  such  work  into  his  home  school  system. 
With  this  limitation  the  committee  set  to  work  to  prepare  its  report. 
Among  the  things  felt  to  be  especially  necessary  were  a  brief  historic 
setting  of  the  work  in  vocational  education,  some  knowledge  of  the 
kinds  of  schools  that  have  been  established  in  this  country,  and  where 
these  schools  may  be  found,  a  knowledge  of  the  terms  and  definitions 
which  seem  to  be  desirable  in  the  work  of  vocational  education  for 
purposes  of  clearness,  a  knowledge  of  how  to  investigate  the  need 
for  the  work  in  any  given  comimunity,  a  knowledge  of  how  to  carry 
it  on  after  investigation  has  been  made,  some  reference  to  the  rela- 
tion between  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance,  the 
proper  methods  of  financing  the  problem,  and  a  statement  of  possible 
problems  and  difficulties  which  have  not  been  settled  and  which  re- 
quire further  consideration  previous  to  their  settlement. 

The  committee  which  was  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  at  the  meeting  of  the  department  of 
superintendence  in  February,  1913,  consisted  of  educators,  social 
workers,  labor  representatives,  and  business  men.  The  widely  repre- 
sentative character  of  the  committee  was  planned  for  in  the  original 
resolutions,  passed  at  the  Chicago  meeting  in  1912.  As  at  present 
constituted  the  conmiittee  is  made  up  of  the  following  persons: 

Robert  J.  Fuller,  chairman,  superintendent  of  schools,  North  Attle- 
boro,  Mass. 

David  Snedden,  State  commissioner  of  education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Arthur  D.  Dean,  chief  of  the  division  of  industrial  education, 
State  of  New  York. 

R.  W.  Himelich,  principal  Normal  Training  School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Charles  H.  Winslow,  director  of  surveys,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

{"rank  Duffy,  general  secretary  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  B.  Prescott,^  formerly  commissioner  of  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  on  Supplemental  Trade  Education,  Chicago. 

A.  Lincoln  Filene,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  William 
Filene's  Sons'  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Walter  D.  Sayle,  president  Cleveland  Punch  &  Shear  Works, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  Chief  Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Owen  P.  Lovejoy,  secretary  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
New  York. 

Charles  A,  Prosser,  president  Dunwoody  Institute,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

^Deceased. 
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Chapter  I. 
HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 


The  present  use  of  the  term  "  vocation  "  in  the  field  of  education 
is  somewhat  more  comprehensive  than  the  generally  accepted  idea  of 
the  word.  Its  earlier  adaptation  was  more  particularly  to  the 
"callings"  or  professions.  It  is  almost  within  the  present  decade 
that  its  fuller  meaning  has  been  interpreted.  This  newer  signifi- 
cance has  not  yet  become  sufficiently  well  and  widely  known  to  have 
the  educational  doctrines  which  it  now  includes  generally  appre- 
ciated either  by  educators  or  laymen. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  vocational  second- 
ary^ education,  it  is  recognized  that,  in  the  earlier  American  life, 
handwork  of  all  types  was  done  in  the  home.  It  was  here  that  the 
operator,  obliged  to  know  the  whole  process,  turned  out  small  quan- 
tities of  manufactured  articles.  Even  the  young  people  who  were 
to  enter  the  professions  were,  for  the  most  part,  taught  some  of  the 
home  occupations.  The  points  of  contact  were  so  numerous  that 
differentiation  was  impossible.  Whatever  of  direct  instruction  for  a 
vocation  was  to  be  given  was  handed  from  father  to  son  and  from 
mother  to  daughter.  This  was  not  unlike  the  earlier  practices  in  the 
European  countries.  With  the  increased  population  and  the  in- 
creased needs  in  America,  it  became  necessary  to  produce  in  still 
larger  quantities.  Very  naturally,  then,  did  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try turn  to  the  experience  of  Europe.  It  was  there  that  the  appren- 
ticeship systems,  which  existed  somewhat  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  and  which  were  most  pronounced  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
had  become  so  highly  systematized  under  the  guilds.  This  influence 
assisted  much  in  the  introduction  of  the  apprenticeship  system  in  the 
United  States. 

Like  the  home  shop  the  apprentice  shop  was  so<m  forced  to  aban- 
don its  plan  because  of  the  increasing  demands  of  society.     The 

^  The  word  "  secondary  **  In  these  discussions  Is  used  to  limit  the  field.  This  committee 
had  to  do  particularly  with  a  consideration  of  education  of  less  than  collet  grade  for  per- 
sons 14  to  18  years  of  age.  This  automatically  excludes  the  professional  schools,  higher 
technical  schools,  etc.,  as  well  as  elementary  schools. 
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adjustments  required  a  long  series  of  intervening  steps  until  in- 
dustry, unable  to  produce  goods  in  sufficient  quantities,  profiting 
again  by  European  eicperience,  adopted  the  plan  for  division  of 
labor.  This  plan  necessitated  the  employment  of  a  certain  number 
of  persons  highly  skilled  in  several  processes  of  a  trade  and  of  a 
much  larger  number  of  persons  skilled  to  the  degree  of  specializa- 
tion in  a  single  process. 

This  evolution  of  industry  which  took  place,  not  alone  in  America, 
but  in  the  European  countries  as  well,  although  less  rapidly,  re- 
sulted in  a  more  limited  supply  of  skilled  workers.  This  latter  fact 
made  it  doubly  difficult  in  America,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  her  own 
trained  workers  decreased  in  numbers  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
importation  of  such  workers  was  lessened.  Furthermore,  many  of 
the  workers  themselves  had  been  forced  for  one  cause  or  another 
to  enter  industry  at  an  early  age.  They  were  obliged  to  specialize, 
as  in  the  shoe  industry,  from  cutters  and  last  makers  to  inspectors  of 
the  finished  product.  They  finally  found  themselves  unable  and 
unfit  either  to  advance,  to  secure  a  more  lucrative  position,  or  to 
increase  their  output  materially.  Dissatisfaction,  insufficient  train- 
ing, a  lessened  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  work  produced,  and 
unrest  were  the  result.  This  situation  forced  upon  the  manufac- 
turer the  necessity  of  a  source  of  supply  of  labor  and  at  the  same 
time  forced  upon  many  of  the  workers  the  necessity  of  securing 
some  form  of  instruction  or  type  of  work  which  would  enable  them 
in  later  years  to  increase  their  earning  capacity. 

So  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  American  manufacturer  at  the 
time  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  sensed  for  the 
first  time  the  fact  that  abundant  resources  alone  were  insufficient 
to  enable  him  to  compete  in  the  European  markets  with  European 
goods  or  in  the  home  market  against  these  same  goods.  It  was  here 
that  the  American  producer  had  his  first  opportunity  to  compare 
the  products  and  workmanship  in  his  own  factory  or  shop  with 
those  of  foreign  producers.  It  is  an  historic  fact  that  schools  for 
art  in  industry  were  soon  established  in  several  manufacturing  cen- 
ters. Thus  was  the  way  opened  for  manual  training,  which  was 
started  in  several  of  the  larger  centers  before  the  expiration  of  an- 
other decade. 

The  lay  public  who  had  been  educated  under  the  theory  of 
abundant  mind  training  through  the  faculties  were  ready  to  accept 
the  plan.  They  believed  that  through  it  would  be  derived  a  prac- 
tical education,  using  practical  in  the  sense  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
The  more  conservative  were  convinced  of  its  value  when  it  was  ex- 
plained that  concentration,  coordination  of  hand  and  brain,  etc, 
would  result.    It  required  many  years  of  experimentation  to  show 
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the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  that  hand  traming  in  general,  however 
skillfully  organized  in  successive  steps,  and  however  carefully  cor- 
related with  intellectual  attainment,  would  actually  function  in  any 
specific  occupation  unrelated  to  the  work  previously  performed. 

It  required  the  initiative  of  a  man  of  large  affairs,  a  man  of  in- 
dustry, to  inaugurate  a  movement  to  supply  this  deficiency.  The 
governor  of  Massachusetts  recommended  to  the  legislature  of  1905 
an  investigation  and  report  upon  the  needs  for  industrial  education 
in  that  State.  A  commission  was  appointed.  Its  report  brought 
about  drastic  legislation,  setting  up  in  the  first  place  an  independent 
State  body  whose  duty  was  to  promote  the  interests  of  industrial 
education  in  the  State.  Additional  legislation  made  possible  the 
introduction  of  industrial  education  in  a  given  locality  with  State 
aid  on  a  graduating  scale  from  20  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  actual 
expenditure  for  maintenance. 

Other  legislation  of  a  positive  nature  followed.  A  commission 
was  appointed  the  following  year  in  Wisconsin.  As  a  result  of  its 
report  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  adopted  plans  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  1907  and  1911.  New  York  established  laws  for  vocational 
education  in  1908. 

The  following  diagram  has  been  prepared  after  careful  study  of 
the  statutes  of  the  several  States.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  some- 
what difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  vocational  secondary 
education  was  permissible  in  any  given  State.  This  is  all  the  more 
difficult  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  known  to  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  in  some  of  the  States  in  which  there  seem  to  be  no  laws 
providing  specifically  for  vocational  education  certain  types  of  voca- 
tional secondary  education  are  being  carried  on  at  local  public 
expense.  In  preparing  this  diagram,  however,  it  was  assumed  that 
the  statutes  were  a  statement  of  fact  and  prima  facie  evidence  that 
vocational  secondary  education  was  not  legally  recognized  by  the 
State  in  question. 

states. 
Proposed 


Positive 
Possible 
No  law 


16 
21 


DiAGEAM  1.— Laws  for  yocstional  woondary  edooatJon,  dbtribution  by  States. 


According  to  the  diagram  ^  there  are  2  States  at  the  present  time 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  pass  laws  bearing  directly  upon  vocational 

*Tbe  States  Inclnded  in  each  of  these  classiflcatioDs  haye  been  listed  and  will  be  far- 
nlshed  upon  reqneKt  to  the  Bureau  of  Bducation  or  to  the  committee. 
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secondary  education;  there  are  9  States  which  have  already  passed 
laws  aimed  directly  toward  the  introduction  of  vocati(mal  secondary 
education;  there  are  16  States  in  which  under  the  present  statutes, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  statutes  themselves,  it  would 
be  possible  to  introduce  some  form  of  vocational  secondary  educa- 
tion ;  there  are  21  States  in  which  it  would  appear  that  there  are  no 
statutes  having  any  direct  reference  to  the  introduction  of  vocational 
secondary  education.  In  fact  in  these  States  it  may  be  seriously 
questioned  whether  or  not  vocational  secondary  education  could  bo 
introduced  without  a  modification  of  the  statutes.* 

Since  1908,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  7  other  States  have  passed 
laws  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  of  industrial 
education.^  As  a  result,  in  most  of  these  laws  the  State  subsidizes 
the  local  community  in  carrying  forward  the  work,  provided  the 
local  authorities  conform  to  certain  rather  definite  requirements. 
Several  other  States  have  asked  the  National  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Industrial  Education  to  suggest  legislation.  As  this  bulle- 
tin goes  to  press  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  Federal  aid  to 
vocational  education  will  be  granted  by  Congress.  Hence  it  will  be 
seen  that  within  one  decade  the  United  States  Government  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  taken  active 
measures  toward  introducing  ways  and  means  to  provide  additional 
education  for  those  persons  over  14  years  of  age  who  must  of  neces- 
sity enter  some  trade  or  enter  industry. 

That  this  demand  for  a  type  of  education  which  shall  correspond 
somewhat  to  life's  activities  is  more  than  a  mere  whim  is  borne  out 
by  the  extent  of  legislation  already  passed  concerning  manual  train- 
ing and  household  arts.  In  nearly  evtery  State  these  subjects  are 
recognized  as  a  legitimate  part'  of  public  education.  In  by  far  the 
greater  majority  of  these  States  work  in  both  subjects  is  carried 
on  in  the  schoola  Despite  the  fact  that  in  several  of  the  States 
in  which  these  subjects  were  introduced  there  is  a  feeling  that 
they  often  fail  to  function  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils,  the  number 
continues  to  increase.  In  some  of  these  States,  however,  this  partial 
failure  to  reach  the  desired  end  has  brought  about  commissions  and 
laws  looking  toward  a  type  of  education  which  shall  train  for  a 
specific  purpose,  that  purpose  to  be  easily  recognized  by  the  student 
and  his  parents. 

Even  the  work  in  agricultural  education,  which  has  been  fostered 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  many  years,  seemed  to  lack 
somewhat  the  necessary  qualities  to  make  it  actually  efficacious  in 

1  Mr.  John  A.  Lapp,  of  Indiana,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
several  StateR,  has  found  that  in  some  cases  at  least  it  wUl  be  necessary  to  amend  the 
constitution  of  the  State  before  vocational  secondary  education  can  be  Introduced. 

s  See  Appendix  for  digest  of  these  laws. 
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producing  boys  who  can  farm.  The  courses  in  this  subject  in  many 
of  the  high  schools  were  often  purely  textbook  courses  given  in  the 
abstract  with  practically  no  relation  between  the  classroom  work  and 
the  boy's  job  at  home.  Many  times  a  modification  of  this  textbook 
course  resulted  in  so-called  laboratory  courses  in  agriculture  which 
went  little  beyond  the  analysis  of  a  few  types  of  soil  and  the  sugges- 
tion as  to  possible  crops  which  might  be  propagated  thereon.  Boys 
on  the  farm  were  very  rightly  dissatisfied  with  this  type  of  educa- 
tion, consequently  many  of  them  left  their  homes  to  gain  a  higher 
education  which  might  be  secured  at  some  college.  Those  of  them 
who  had  suflficient  vision  to  see  the  possibilities  of  farm  life  often 
went,  to  be  sure,  to  the  agricultural  colleges  which  have  done 
effective  work  for  a  considerable  number  of  years;  others  with  less 
vision  felt  that  the  professional  pursuits  were  more  advantageous 
to  them  from  an  intellectual  and  social  as  well  as  a  financial  stand- 
point. The  parents  of  these  boys  gradually  found  that  their  farms 
were  being  deprived  of  the  more  intelligent  among  the  youth  of  their 
commrnity.  Consequently,  dissatisfaction  with  this  sort  of  thing 
became  quite  prevalent.  Very  naturally,  then,  in  certain  communi- 
ties there  was  a  willingness  to  provide  a  type  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion, even,  which  should  actually  train  a  boy  to  do  real  farm  work. 

Instruction  for  the  girls  in  these  rural  communities  was  even  less 
satisfactory  than  that  for  the  boys.  They  were  all  taught  the  com- 
mon-school branches,  with  a  little  algebra,  possibly  some  geom- 
etry, and,  if  the  community  was  large  enough,  a  little  Latin  and 
one  modem  language — subjects  no  one  of  which  was  designated  to 
assist  them  in  making  themselves  better  homemakers  or  give  them 
in  large  numbers  a  broader  outlook  upon  the  possibilities  of  home 
life,  industrial  life,  or  agricultural  life  in  general. 

In  those  communities  where  domestic-science  courses  were  offered, 
the  training  was  general  and  had  no  particular  bearing  upon  the 
lives  of  the  girls  in  their  own  homes.  In  many  communities  the 
appropriation  was  too  meager  to  make  this  work  actually  meet  con- 
ditions of  the  home.  It  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  that  definite 
projects  have  been  set  up  for  girls  in  rural  communities  which 
are  interesting  and  which  involve  their  ordinary  daily  activities. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the  improved  opportunities  in  the 
rural  communities  are  having  a  wide  influence  upon  this  work  in  the 
country  at  large. 

It  would  appear,  then,  from  the  foregoing  facts  and  conditions 
that  vocational  education  has  not  been  a  mere  passing  fancy  or 
a  project  of  an  individual  mind;  it  has  had  a  definite  and  rather 
positive  growth  until,  whether  educators  or  laymen  wish  it 
or  not,  certain  definite  types  of  vocational  education  will  be  de- 
manded by  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
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schools  for  the  direct  purpose  of  fitting  these  boys  and  girls  to  take 
their  right  place  in  Ufe.  As  has  been  previously  stated,  already 
several  States  have  undertaken  the  solution  of  this  problem  through 
legislation.  It  may  be  possible  that  such  legislation  is  only  tenta- 
tive ;  it  must  of  necessity  be  subject  to  constant  revirion  and  constant 
amendment.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  these  States  at  least 
recognize  the  need  for  this  particular  type  of  education  in  order  to 
provide  an  equal  opportunity  for  all. 
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Chapter  II. 
TYPES  OF  VOCATIONAL  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


X  directory  of  secondary  vocational  schools  now  in  operation  in  the 
several  States  is  printed  on  pages  22-32  of  this  bulletin.  It  was  com- 
piled after  a^  careful  and  detailed  analysis  of  the  several  types  of 
vocational  schools.  This  analysis  included  also  the  industrial  arts, 
commercial  arts,  practical  arts,  and  technical  schools,  as  well  as  the 
vocational  schools.  The  following  is  the  analysis  as  sent  to  each  indi- 
vidual school,  including  the  detailed  description  of  each  type  of  school 
which  accompanies  it. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

COMMITTEE    ITPON    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    AND    VOCATIONAL    GUIDANCE. 
R.    J.    Fuller,    Chairman,    North    Attleborough,    Mass. 


Yoli  are  asked  to  fill  In  the  name  of  your  school  as  Indicated.  In  order  that 
we  may  know  how  to  classify  your  school  In  our  list,  you  are  also  asked  to 
check  in  the  following  list  the  type  which  your  particular  school  comes  nearest 
to  fitting.*  Kindly  return  this  sheet  to  the  committee  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience. 

ANALYSIS  OF  TYPES  OF  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A.  Agricultural  Schools. 

I.  Vocational  agricultural  day  school. 

(a)  Part-time  agricultural  school. 
II.  Practical  arts  agricultural  school. 
III.  Farm  extension  school. 

B.  Commercial  Schools. 

I.  Vocational  commercial  day  schooL 
(a)  Part-time  commercial  schooL 
II.  Commercial  arts  school. 
III.-  Evening  commercial  school. 

(o)  Vocational  commercial  evening  schooL 
(6)  Commercial  arts  evening  schooL 

C.  Industrial  Schools. 

I.  Vocational  industrial  day  school. 

(a)  Vocational  part-time  Industrial  school. 
II.  Evening  industrial  school. 

(o)  Vocational  extension  industrial  school. 
(6)  Vocational  preparatory  Industrial  schooL 
III.  Industrial  arts  schooL 


*  See  booldet  for  complete  statement  of  t!  Is  nnalyflls. 
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C.  Industrial  Schools — Continued. 

IV.  Continuation  industrial  school. 

(a)  Extension  industrial  continuation  school. 
(6)  Preparatory  industrial  continuation  school. 

D.  Homemaking  Schools. 

I.  Vocational  homemaking  day  school. 
(a)  Part-time  homemaking  schooL 
II.  Evening  homemaking  school. 

(a)  Vocational  extension  homemaking  schooL 
(6)  Vocational  preparatory  homemaking  schooL 
III.  Household  arts  school. 

E.  Technical   High  School. 

Toum  or  City State- 
Date Name  of  School 

Where  located Street, 

Answered  by 


Analysis  of  Types  of  Vocational  Schools  in  the  United  States. 

This  analysis  Is  hased,  as  nearly  as  possible,  both  upon  actual  practice  and 
general  terms  which  are  being  used  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  several  types  of  education  Involved. 

You  are  asked  to  classify  your  particular  school  In  accordance  with  this  plan. 
In  case  none  of  the  descriptions  seem  to  fit  your  individual  conditions,  kindly 
make  your  own  classification,  telling  us  where  in  your  opinion  it  should  be 
placed  in  this  scheme. 

A.  aqricxjltubal  schools. 

Agricultural  schools  are  those  schools  in  which  the  teaching  of  some  form 
of  agriculture  is  made  the  prominent  feature: 

I.  Vocational  Agrteultural  Day  School.  Vocational  agricultural  day  school 
Is  one  In  which  the  Instruction  is  given  in  the  daytime  and  under  the  real 
conditions  of  farm  life.  That  Is  to  say,  the  student  must  actually  perform 
work  upon  land,  or  with  stock  or  fruit,  which  work  is  productive  and  will 
teach  him  the  actual  operations  involved. 

These  schools  may  be  high  schools  devoting  their  entire  time  to  agricultural 
education  in  this  definite  way,  or  to  a  study  about  the  operations  involved  in 
the  school  time.  This  type  of  education  may  also  be  conducted  as  a  department 
In  a  high  school  having  other  departments,  such  as  preparatory  courses,  etc. 

(a)  Part-Time  Agricultural  School.  Part-time  agricultural  education  will 
be  that  form  of  education  In  which  the  pupil  attends  school  one-half  of  the  time, 
or  thereabouts,  and  actually  performs  work  upon  farm  projects  the.  remain- 
ing portion  of  his  time.  His  experience  on  the  farm  must  be  real  productive 
experience. 

II.  Practical  Arts  Agricultural  School.  In  these  schools  the  work  in  agri- 
culture will  be  of  much  more  general  nature  than  will  that  In  the  preceding 
schools.  Under  this  head  should  be  classified  schools  which  offer  work  In 
home  gardens  or  school  gardens,  which  offer  courses  from  agriculture  text- 
books without  actual  practical  farm  exi)erlence,  and  those  which  offer  courses 
for  the  development  of  appreciation  and  interest  in  farming,  or  agriculture  in 
general. 

III.  Farm-Extension  School.  It  Is  known  that  farm-extension  courses  are 
provided  through  revenue  from  the  United  States  Government  In  practically  all 
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of  the  States  In  the  country.  Such  courses  are  offered,  for  the  benefit  of  per- 
sons now  engaged  In  farm  work  and  are  not  confined  to  age  limitations.  This 
committee  desires  to  know  If  such  work  is  carried  on  in  the  communities  re- 
ceiving this  questionnaire.* 

B.   COMMERCIAL   SCHOOLS. 

Commercial  schools  are  those  schools  in  which  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping, 
stenography  and  typewriting,  salesmanship,  buying,  filing,  and  general  oflftce 
practice  are  the  controlling  courses  taught  in  the  school. 

I.  Vocational  Commercial  Day  SchooL  In  this  type  of  school  there  will  be 
offered  either  a  two  or  four  year  course  in  such  subjects  as  are  indicated  in 
the  preceding  description.  So  far  as  may  be  possible  the  real  conditions  of 
trade  will  be  duplicated.  The  entire  instruction  will  be  carried  on  in  the 
school.  These  schools  may  be  conducted  in  some  cases  as  a  part  of  the  four- 
year  conmaercial  course  so-called  in  some  high  schools.  When  so  conducted,  a 
I>ositive  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  work  which  is  of  a  general 
cliaracter  and  is  often  offered  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  course,  and 
that  work  which  is  of  a  more  specific  character  and  is  offered  for  the  purpose 
tif  training  the  students  to  become  workers  in  the  commercial  field. 

These  schools  may  be  known  as  commercial  high  schools  devoting  their 
rntire  time  to  commercial  education  or,  as  indicated  above,  they  may  form  a 
part  of  the  regularly  conducted  high  school  as  a  single  department  in  that 
school. 

(o)  Part-Time  Commercial  School.  Part-time  commercial  education  is  no 
doubt  conducted  in  some  communities.  It  is  that  form  of  education  in  which 
the  pupil  attends  school  a  portion  of  the  time  and  actually  performs  work  in 
an  ofllce  for  the  remaining  portion  of  his  time.  The  work  carried  on  in  the 
schools  should  be  closely  related  to  the  work  which  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
office.  The  office  experiences  must  be  real  experiences  and  sufficiently  varied 
to  give  the  pupil  an  idea  of  general  office  practice. 

II.  Commercial-Arts  School.  In  these  schools  the  work  in  the  conmiercial 
branches  will  be  of  a  more  general  nature  than  that  in  the  preceding  schools. 
Ill  addition  to  the  work  in  the  commercial  subjects,  there  will  in  all  probability 
l>e  offered  work  in  the  general  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum.  In  some 
instances,  instead  of  real  problems  which  the  student  is  likely  to  meet  in  life, 
he  will  be  studying  general  textbooks  about  conmiercial  work  and  the  way  in 
which  that  work  is  carried  on. 

These  courses  or  schools  may  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
pupil  to  test  out  his  own  interest  or  desire  for  work  of  this  nature.  The  courses 
may  also  be  offered  for  certain  pupils  who  desire  to  add  to  their  general  educa- 
tion the  specific  accomplishment  of  ability  to  use  stenography  or  the  typewriter. 

III.  Evening  Commercial  Schools.  These  schools  may  also  be  of  the  two 
types  already  described. 

(a)  Vocational  Evening  Schools.  Those  known  as  the  vocational  evening 
schools  in  which  the  entire  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  acquisition  of  some 
specific  form  of  commercial  work,  as  the  use  of  typewriting  and  stenography. 

(6)  Commercial- Arts  Evening  School.  The  commercial-arts  course  in  the 
evening  school  in  which  a  general  acquaintance  with  commercial  subjects  is 
all  that  is  expected  to  be  accomplished  by  the  course. 

1  It  is  not  known  to  tbls  committee  that  evening?  courses  in  agriculture  exist  in  any  part 
of  tlie  country.  If  they  do  exist,  they  should  be  classified  either  as  practical-arts  or  farm- 
extension  courses.    Kindly  classify  any  which  you  may  have  in  this  particular  way. 

28259°— 16 ^ 
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C.   INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Industrial  schools  are  those  schools  in  which  the  teaching  of  some  trade,  or 
parts  of  trades,  constitutes  the  work  of  the  schools.  These  schools  may  Include 
such  work  as  carpentry,  mining,  and  training  of  teamsters,  printers,  bar- 
bers, etc. 

I.  Vocational  Industrial  Day  School.  The  vocational  industrial  day  school 
Is  one  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  in  the  daytime.  So  far  as  possible 
the  actual  conditions  of  the  shop  are  duplicated.  The  product  made  is  market- 
able. The  student  performs  work  which  is  productive  at  the  same  time  that  he 
Is  learning  the  operations  involved. 

These  schools  may  be  of  the  nature  of  high  schools  which  devote  their  entire 
time  to  instruction  in  trades.  They  may  give  both  what  might  be  called 
elementary  instruction  in  the  vocation,  admitting  pupils  at  14  yqars  of  age, 
or  they  may  give  advanced  instruction,  admitting  pupils  at  16  years  of  age. 
The  control  of  the  instruction  in  these  schools,  whether  the  work  is  done  in 
school  or  shop,  is  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  school. 

(a)  Part-Time  Vocational  Industrial  Schools  will  be  those  schools  in  which 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  time,  nearly  one-half,  is  given  to  the  instruction 
in  the  school  itself,  and  the  other  one-half  to  the  earning  of  wages  in  a  shop. 

In  this  type  of  school  usually  there  is  a  definite  effort  to  make  the  school 
responsible  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  shopwork,  although  the  responsi- 
bility may  be  equally  divided.  For  this  classification,  however,  these  facts 
need  not  be  considered. 

II.  Evening  Industrial  School.  The  evening  industrial  school  will  be  a 
school  in  which  the  instruction  in  the  trade  or  occupation  is  carried  on  in  the 
evening.  The  work  in  the  school  may  consist  either  of  the  short  unit  course 
or  of  the  progressive  course  of  Instruction*  In  these  schools  there  will  be 
usually  admitted  only  those  persons  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  industry 
for  which  the  instruction  is  given. 

(a)  Vocational  Extension  Industrial  School.  In  case  the  instruction  is  in 
a  field  corresponding  to  that  in  which  the  person  is  engaged,  the  school  will 
be  called  an  Extension  Industrial  School. 

(b)  In  case  the  work  in  the  school  is  different  from  that  in  which  the  student 
is  employed,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  a  new  trade,  the  school  may 
be  called  a  Preparatory  Industrial  School. 

III.  Industrial  Arts  School.  In  these  schools  work  closely  allied  to  the 
industries — that  is  to  say  the  trades  and  occupations — ^will  be  given.  There  will 
not  be  any  direct  attempt  to  teach  a  vocation  through  the  instruction  given. 
The  thought  that  will  underlie  the  work  is  to  provide  the  pupil  with  experience, 
which  exi)erience  will  enable  him  to  know  something  of  certain  occupations, 
ami  which  may  result  in  enabling  him  to  choose  wisely  for  his  own  vocation. 
They  do  not  offer  specialized  courses  of  work.  They  are  sometimes  known  as 
Pre- Vocational  Schools.  Another  object  which  may  underlie  these  schools  will 
be  the  development  of  appreciation  and  interest  in  certain  specified  Industries. 

IV.  Continuation  Industrial  School.  Continuation  industrial  schools  are 
those  schools  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  students  who  spend  the  greater 
portion  of  their  time  in  the  industry,  but  who  are  obliged  up  to  the  age  of 
18  years  to  attend  school  a  few  hours  per  week  (in  no  case  less  than  four 
hours).  Like  the  evening  industrial  school,  they  may  be  separated  into  two 
types : 

(a)  Extension  Industrial  Continuation  Schools,  In  which  the  instruction 
in  the  school  is  about  the  work  which  the  student  Is  doing  In  the  daytime,  or 
is  closely  related  to  that  work. 
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(&)  Preparatory  Idostrial  Ck)ntlnuation  Schools,  in  which  the  pup^l  takes 
subjects  entirely  foreign  to  those  related  to  his  everyday  experiences  and 
learns  a  new  trade  or  occupation. 


X 


D.    HOMBMAKING    SCHOOLS. 


Homemaking  schools  are  those  schools  in  which  the  activities  of  the  home  are 
actually  taught.    They  may  include  cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  and  the  like. 

I.  Vocational  Homemaking  Day  School.  In  these  schools  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  work  will  bear  directly  upon  the  occupation  of  the  home.  The  school 
may  be  conducted  as  a  separate  girls'  school,  or  it  may  be  conducted  as  a  de- 
partment in  a  high  school. 

(a)  Part-Time  Homemaking  School.  Part-time  instruction  in  these  schools 
will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  subject  of  homemaking  in  the  school  and  the 
actual  practice  of  homemaking  in  the  home.^ 

II.  Vocational  Evening  Homemaking  School.  As  in  the  case  of  other  even- 
ing schools,  evening  homemaking  schools  will  be  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  definite  instruction  in  homemaking.  The  work  in  these  schools  may  con- 
sist of  short-unit  courses  or  of  progressive  courses  of  instruction.  Into  these 
schools  will  be  admitted  those  persons,  usually  women,  who  wish  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  homemaking. 

(a)  In  case  the  students  in  the  schools  are  employed  during  their  working 
hours  in  occupations  other  than  homemaking,  such  as  clerks  or  stenographers, 
the  school  may  be  called  a  Preparatory  Homemaking  School. 

III.  Household  Arts  School.  The  work  in  these  schools  will  be  given  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  students  to  become  acquainted  with  the  various 
activities  found  in  the  home.  The  aim  of  the  course  will  tend  to  be  somewhat 
general  rather  than  specific.  The  thought  that  will  underlie  the  work  will  be 
to  furnish  the  student  with  an  actual  experience.  This  experience  will  serve 
as  a  basis  for  choice  of  vocation  and  may  be  of  considerable  value  in  the  actual 
work  of  homemaking. 

Usually  these  schools  will  not  be  organized  apart  from  the  ordinary  high 
school,  but  win  be  single  courses  In  these  schools.  They  may  be  considered 
as  prevocatlonal  In  the  sense  that  the  work  and  Instruction  will  be  more 
inclined  to  be  general  than  specific.  The  courses  offered  In  the  various  schools 
win  be  designated  as  courses  In  domestic  economy,  domestic  science,  household 
arts,  and  the  like. 

B.   TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Technical  High  School.  These  schools  are  the  schools  which  were  organized 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  movement  for  manual  training  In  the  schools.  They 
offer  general  courses  In  machine  working,  woodworking,  and  other  forms  of 
manual  work.  The  academic  work  Is  also  somewhat  closely  related  to  the 
work  carried  on  In  the  shops.  In  most  cases  and  more  particularly  In  the 
first  two  years  of  these  schools,  the  academic  work  Is  general  rather  than 
specific.  There  would  probably  be  very  little  direct  effort  to'  teach  specific 
occupations.  These  schools  sometimes  may  be  said  to  prepare  pupils  for  the 
higher  technical  schools  and  for  courses  In  engineering  In  these  higher  techni- 
cal schools. 

1  These  schools  may  also  8er\e  the  purpose  of  training  bakers  and  that  class  of  workers 
whose  occupations  may  be  said  to  relate  closely  to  that  of  homemaking. 
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LOCATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  tables  were  made  directly  from  the  replies  to  the 
questionnaire  which  was  sent  to  the  State  departments  and  to  the 
individual  schools.  In  other  words,  as  far  as  possible,  each  school 
listed  in  the  accompanying  tables  has  been  placed  there  by  the 
authority  of  some  person  directly  in  charge  of  the  school.  This  has 
prevented  the  committee  from  arbitrarily  setting  up  and  listing,  or 
attempting  to  determine,  the  exact  type  to  which  a  school  belonged. 

The  data  are  as  accurate  as  could  be  made  from  the  material  avail- 
able. There  is  no  thought  of  making  the  tables  inclusive  or  abso- 
lutely correct.  Any  omissions  that  may  have  occurred  have  resulted 
from :  First,  failure  to  reply  to  the  questionnaire ;  second,  some  schools 
already  in  operation  may  not  have  been  known  to  the  committee;  and 
third,  in  the  progress  of  the  movement  new  schools  are  continu- 
ally being  established.  Obviously  it  has  been  impossible  to  include 
in  this  list  all  of  the  commercial  arts  schools,  household  arts  schools, 
industrial  arts  schools,  technical  high  schools,  as  well  as  departments 
of  these  various  types  which  are  carried  on  quite  generally  in  the 
United  States.  These  schools  have  been  purposely  omitted,  because 
this  book  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  interests  of  vocational  education, 
and  it  is  generally  recognized  that  schools  of  this  type  can  not  be 
classed  as  vocational  schools. 

It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  some  omissions  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  State  departments  of  education  were  unaware  that  certain 
types  of  vocational  schools  were  in  operation  in  the  communities 
within  their  own  States;  nor  is  this  a  result  of  negligence,  as  many 
such  schools  are  maintained  wholly  by  local  taxation  and  are  carried 
on  under  local  management.  In  some  cases  also  States  reporting, 
because  of  an  insufficient  amount  of  fimds  at  their  disposal,  have 
been  unable  to  make  accurate  investigations  or  to  prepare  sufficient 
data  to  provide  statistics  for  specific  types  of  education.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  almost  sure  to  follow  that  a  vocational  school  true  to 
some  of  the  types  indicated  in  this  analysis  may  have  been  carried 
on  for  a  considerable  period  without  the  full  recognition  of  those 
who  have  been  attempting  to  determine  just  where  vocational  educa- 
tion is  at  its  greatest  development.  In  other  instances  schools  which 
have  been  doing  successful  work  as  vocational  schools,  but  which 
are  conducted  under  a  separate  foundation  or  as  semiprivate  institu- 
tions, have  not  been  considered  as  within  the  province  of  the  work 
of  this  committee.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  more  of  the  several 
types  of  schools  exist  than  are  here  recorded,  and  the  officers  of 
such  schools  should  communicate  with  this  committee,  providing 
the  necessary  data  for  classification  if  they  wish  consideration  in 
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future  lista  In  case  it  seems  unwise  for  the  committee  to  continue 
this  form  of  investigation  and  report,  the  data  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  or  some  other  ogi-aniza- 
tion  prepared  to  carry  on  this  investigation  permanently. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  lists  no  effort  has  been  made  to  give 
the  exact  location  of  the  school  beyond  the  town  or  city  and  State 
in  which  it  is  situated.  Any  other  method  would  add  materially  to 
the  levigth  of  the  tables  and  to  the  cumbersomeness  of  the  report. 
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SCHOOLS  CLASSIFIED. 

In  general  there  may  be  said  to  be  developing  in  the  several  States 
definite  types  of  schools  which  hitherto  have  not  been  recognized 
in  this  country  in  the  previous  growth  of  education.  For  ordinary 
purposes  these  schools  may  be  classified  into  three  distinct  types : 

1.  Day  Vocational  Schools,  in  which  the  pupils  attend  school 
the  greater  part  of  the  working  day  for  at  least  five  days  each  week. 
In  these  schools  are  taught  both  the  actual  operations  and  the  theory 
imderlying  these  operations.  These  schools  may  again  be  classified 
according  to  (a)  the  place  where  instruction  is  given,  and  (h)  the 
type  of  responsibility.  If  all  of  the  work  is  carried  on  imder  one 
roof,  the  school  may  be  a  imified,  full-responsibility,  or  part-respon- 
sibility school.  The  specific  designation  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  responsibility  assumed  or  conceded  to  the  school  officials. 
These  schools  again  may  be  dual  schools,  that  is  to  say,  part  of  the 
work  may  be  done  in  the  school  building  and  a  part  carried  on  in 
the  shop,  with  a  possible  change  in  responsibility. 

3.  Evening  Vocational  Schools,  in  which,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, the  instruction  in  the  school  is  given  in  the  evening.  It  may 
be  given  in  the  same  operation  or  in  some  operation  connected  with 
the  occupation  in  which  the  pupil  is  employed  in  the  daytime,  but 
in  which  he  wishes  further  instruction  to  increase  his  efficiency. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  in  some  occupation  which  the  student 
wishes  to  enter,  which  differs  materially  from  his  regular  daily  work. 

As  indicated  in  the  previously  given  analysis,  schools  for  the 
first  type  of  students  are  trade  extension  schools  and  for  the  latter, 
trade  preparatory  schools. 

3.  Continuation  Schools,  which,  as  generally  carried  on  in 
this  country,  are  schools  in  which  the  pupil  receives  some  form  of 
day  school  instruction  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  employed  in  the 
shop.  Like  the  evening  schools,  the  work  in  these  schools  may 
be  preparatory  or  extension.  In  addition,  it  is  possible  in  these 
schools  to  offer  work  for  general  improvement  or  culture. 

The  school  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  furnishes  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  day  vocational,  full-responsibility  school.  In  this  school  the 
pupils  receive  theoretic  or  related  instruction  under  the  direction 
of  their  foreman  during  one  week;  and  during  the  following  week, 
under  the  direction  of  the  same  foreman,  they  receive  definite  in- 
struction in  the  shops  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  The 
instructor  or  foreman  employed  by  the  city  is  at  all  times  responsi- 
ble directly  to  the  school  authorities  and  has  entire  charge  of  the 
work  of  the  group  of  pupils  with  whom  he  is  associated. 

The  school  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
Fore  River  Ship  Building  Co.,  is  illustrative  of  the  dual-responsi- 
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bility  type  of  school,  for  the  related  instruction  is  given  under  the 
direction  of  the  school  authorities,  while  the  technical  or  mechanical 
instruction  is  given  under  the  management  of  the  Fore  River  Ship 
Building  Co. 

Extension  schools  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  coimtry,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  large  cities.  The  evening  schools  in  Boston  devoted 
to  homemaking  and  the  metal  trades  and  to  the  training  of  voca- 
tional teachers  are  excellent  examples  of  these  schools.  While  in 
some  of  these  schools  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is  offered  more 
work  of  a  preparatory  nature,  in  the  sense  used  previously,  it  is  yet 
to  be  demonstrated  that  any  evening  school  can  prepare  students 
effectively  for  work  in  an  imfamiliar  occupation. 

Probably  the  most  notable  example  of  the  continuation  school  in 
a  broad  sense  in  this  coimtry  is  the  system  now  carried  on  in  Wiscon- 
sin. This  type  of  school,  however,  has  been  in  operation  in  Cincin- 
nati for  several  years.  More  recently  has  it  been  inaugurated  in 
Boston,  where  the  director  has  charge  of  the  vocational  work  in  the 
city  in  general.  Thus  far  the  work  here  seems  to  be  of  an  unusually 
high  order.  In  all  schools  of  this  type  there  is  an  attempt  to  con- 
tinue the  education  of  the  youth  considerably  beyond  the  age  of  14 
years.  Some  of  these  schools  attempt  to  give  trade  extension  and 
others  trade  preparatory  work,  but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
continuation  schools  usually  better  illustrate  improvement  and  gen- 
eral education  schools  than  vocational  schools.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
evening  school,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  established  that  trades 
and  occupations  can  be  taught  with  a  few  hours'  attendance  upon 
school  each  week. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  part-time  school  is  the  one  at  Cincinnati 
in  the  university  under  Dr.  Schneider.  In  this  school  the  boys  work 
one-half  time  in  a  manufacturing  plant  and  attend  school  one-half 
time.  This  school,  however,  is  of  college  grade,  higher  than  second- 
ary. The  school  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  is  an  example  of  the  secondary 
school  of  this  same  type.  Various  experiments  have  been  carried  on 
in  part-time  education  in  other  towns  and  cities,  with  varying  degrees 
of  success. 

In  any  attempt  to  describe  or  classify  vocational  schools  briefly, 
it  is  recognized  that  opinions  as  to  the  classification  may  differ.  The 
attempt  in  the  previous  analysis  has  been  only  to  set  up  a  few  of  the 
larger  types  which  represent  rather  definite  procedure  in  the  conduct 
of  the  schools.  The  classification  here  made  is,  so  far  as  was  possible, 
a  direct  analysis  from  the  information  available.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  work  and  method  of  organization  in  any  of  the  schools 
mentioned  may  undergo  continuous  change.  Hence,  schools  which 
have  formerly  been  considered  general  schools  may  gradually  grow 
into  some  definite  type  of  vocational  school. 
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Chapter  III. 
DEFINITIONS,  ANALYSIS,  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE  EXAMPLES. 


PRELIMINARY. 

Education  is  still  largely  in  the  "  prescientific "  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment. As  a  consequence,  it  derives  its  terms  and  symbols  al- 
most exclusively  from  the  everyday  vernacular  of  the  people.  But 
the  terminology  thus  developed  necessarily  lacks  in  definiteness  and 
consistency.  No  two  speakers  on  a  given  subject  will  be  found  to 
use  terms  derived  from  the  popular  language  in  exactly  the  same 
sense.    Great  confusion  and  waste  of  effort  thus  result 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  educators  to  do  what  has  been 
done  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  engineering,  scientific  agriculture,  and 
other  fields  of  applied  science — ^that  is,  develop  a  technical  termi- 
nology consisting  of  new  terms  and  symbols  coined  for  the  purpose, 
and  giving  exact  and  unvarying  meanings.  In  education  it  will  be 
necessary  for  some  time  to  continue  to  use,  in  the  main,  the  old 
familiar  words  and  phrases,  with  their  nimierous  variations  of  mean- 
ing and  their  almost  unlimited  special  connotations. 

But  educators  can  do  this:  They  can  agree  to  use  certain  words 
and  phrases  for  the  time  being  in  certain  definite  ways,  and  with 
certain  consistent  meanings,  and  when  making  departures  from  this 
usage  clearly  indicate  the  grounds  and  extent  of  their  divergence 
from  the  meaning  agreed  upon. 

To  this  end  there  is  required  a  series  of  definitions  of  the  terms 
most  frequently  employed  in  education,  and  furthermore,  such  an 
extended  analysis,  with  abundance  of  concrete  illustration,  as  will 
show  to  anyone  acquainted  with  educational  thought  actually  what 
is  meant  by  the  nomenclature  thus  established.  Most  persons  find  it 
difficult  to  translate  abstract  terms  and  phrases  into  concrete  and 
definite  meanings.  It  is  obvious  also  that  during  any  period  of 
marked  activity  in  the  development  of  an  educational  movement, 
new  and  varied  situations  arise  which  interest  laymen  as  well  as 
schoolmen.  The  very  rapidity  of  that  growth  often  anticipates  the 
development  of  a  clearly  defined  theory  of  education  or  social 
economy.  To  assist  somewhat  in  avoiding  the  confusion  in  think- 
ing and  language  resulting  from  the  above  conditions,  this  chapter 
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has  been  prepared.  The  usual  plan  has  been  to  follow  and  precede 
definitions  with  an  extended  analysis  of  the  ideas  involved,  and  to 
append  numerous  concrete  illustrations  of  the  types  of  vocational 
education  referred  to. 

As  noted  in  a  preceding  chapter  the  earlier  developments  of  this 
type  of  education  began  in  Massachusetts.  Consequently,  there  has 
grown  up  in  that  State  a  considerable  background  of  theory,  prac- 
tice, and  experience  which  has  necessitated  the  use  of  terms  with 
rather  clearly  defined  meanings.  For  this  reason  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  use  of  terms  and  meanings  are  based  upon  the 
usage  there,  more  particularly  by  the  board  of  education,  which  was 
required  by  law  to  supervise  various  forms  of  vocational  education. 
This  made  it  necessary  to  evolve,  and  use  consistently,  a  somewhat 
definite  terminology.  Other  terms  and  definitions  have,  however, 
been  utilized  in  this  terminology.  The  whole  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  effort  to  overcome  somewhat  the  tendency  in  one  field  of  educa- 
tion to  folloxE:^  loose,  general,  and  sometimes  almost  meaningle^ 
V      terminology.,,-^ 

I.  GENERAL  DEFINITIONS  AND  DISTINCTIONS. 

1  (Definition).  Vocational  education  is  any  form  of  educa- 
tion, whether  given  in  a  school  or  elsewhere,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  fit  an  individual  to  pursue  effectively  a  recognized  profitable 
employment,  whether  pursued  for  wages  or  otherwise. 

Webster's  Dictionary  defines  vocation  as  follows:  Destined  or 
appropriate  employment,  calling,  occupation,  trade,  business,  pro- 
fession. 

Among  the  specific  occupations  for  which  vocational  education 
may  be  given  are  the  following:  Physician,  electrical  engineer, 
teacher,  bookkeeper,  salesman,  stenographer,  machinist,  plumber, 
bricklayer,  printer,  dressmaker,  cook,  weaver,  gardener,  florist, 
farmer,  poultryman,  homemaker,  mother's  assistant,  domestic  serv- 
ant, sailor,  fisherman.  This  list  is  capable  of  being  added  to  indefi- 
nitely. There  are,  at  least,  some  hundreds  of  different  occupations 
for  each  of  which  specific  vocational  training  is  practicable. 

(a)  By  "purpose"  is  here  meant  the  purpose  or  aim  which  is 
held  in  view,  and  in  conformity  with  which  all  steps  are  taken  in 
arranging  programs  of  instruction,  selecting  practical  work,  devising 
tests,  etc.  The  aim  is  said  to  "  control ''  the  selection  of  the  means 
and  methods  of  instruction  used  in  realizing  the  aim. 

For  example,  if  it  is  the  purpose  of  given  courses  of  training 
respectively  to  produce  a  machinist,  a  physician,  and  a  printer,  the 
requirements  of  these  respective  occupations  will  control  in  the 
choice  of  the  materials  and  methods  oflnstruction.    In  the  vocational 
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course,  as  such,  matter  will  not  be  included  which  does  not  have  a 
clearly  perceived  relationship  to  efficiency  in  the  vocation.  ^ 

(&)  The  purposes  which  should  control  in  a  given  program  of 
vocational  education  obviously  can  only  be  found  by  studying  the   > 
vQc^|;|oi^^^^lli^r.  which  training  is  t^Jag^^iyeft.    On  the  basis  of  ^k-A 
theresults  of  tnisstuay,  means  and  methodsof  training  and  instruc-  i     ^ 
tion  must  be  devised,  and  a  predetermined  degree  of  efficiency  in  the 
proposed  calling  constitutes  the  aim  or  objective,  in  the  light  of  the 
demand  of  which  the  means  and  methods  of  such  training  and 
instruction  are  selected. 

For  example,  the  means  and  methods  employed  in  the  training 
of  a  printer  may  differ  absolutely  from  those  employed  in  the  train- 
ing of  a  house  carpenter.  What  means  (including  thereunder  sub- 
jects of  study,  courses  of  instruction,  textbooks,  material  equipment, 
etc.)  and  methods  (methods  of  teaching,  class  organization,  adjust- 
ment of  practical  to  technical  work,  etc.)  shall  be  employed  in  each 
case  will  depend  wholly  upon  the  requirements  of  the  occupation 
itself.  J 

(c)  The  extent  to  which  training  can  be  given  for  a  recognized   I    ' 
vocation  will,  in  the  last  analysis,  also  depend  upon  the  inherited  y 
and  acquired  powers  of  the  individual  who  is  to  be  trained,  and  on  f 
the  economic  conditions  determining  the  age  at  which  the  person    | 
enters  upon  the  pursuit  of  a  given  occupation.  / 

In  common  practice,  only  persons  of  exceptional  native  endow- 
ment and  opportunities  for  prolonged  study  are  admitted  to  classes 
preparing  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  engineering,  teaching,  etc. 
In  every  trade  school,  many  applicants  are  refused,  or  are  early 
eliminated,  because  of  physical  or  other  unfitness  for  the  successful 
pursuit  of  the  trade.  A  person  obliged  to  become  self-supporting 
at  14  or  15  years  of  age  can  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  profit 
from  the  introductory  stages  of  prolonged  courses  of  instruction 
designed  to  require  the  time  of  a  more  favored  student  up  to  the 
age  of  18  or  20. 

{d)  In  practice,  any  program  of  vocational  education  should  be 
based  upon  the  requirements  of  a  definitely  analyzed  calling,  and  the 
means  and  methods  should  be  modified,  so  far  as  practicable,  with  a 
view  to  their  adjustment  to  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  a  group 
of  individuals  having  a  common  purpose,  and  possessed  of  somewhat 
similar  qualifications. 

{e)  Vocational  education  of  any  specific  kind  "functions"  when, 
as  a  result  of  a  definite  amount  of  training,  an  ascertainable  degree 
of  proficiency  in  the  exercise  of  a  vocation  is  shown  in  the  individuals 
trained. 

For  example,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  a  given  course  of  instruction 
(embracing  practical  training  and  theoretical  instruction)  in  den- 
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tistry  produces  in  most  of  those  taking  such  course  a  definite  ability 
successfully  to  practice  dentistry,  then  such  training  is  said  to 
"  function  "  effectively.  Again,  if  in  the  case  of  a  young  man,  already 
a  successful  worker  in  the  machineshop  calling,  a  definite  series  of 
short  imits  of  training  in  some  form  of  mathematics  or  drawing 
adds  obviously  to  his  industrial  ability,  then  such  training  is  said 
to  "function."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  40  per  cent  or  50  per  cent 
of  the  persons  completing,  for  example,  a  course  of  study  alleged 
to  fit  for  farming  are  able  to  show  no  marked  improvement  in  prac- 
tice as  a  result  of  such  training,  or  if  an  equal  number,  after  having 
had  such  training,  enter  other  callings,  then  the  "functioning"  of 
such  instruction  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful  or  imperfect 

2.  Major  divisions  of  education  of  equal  rank  with 
vocational  education. — Other  major  divisions  of  education  be- 
sides vocational  education  are:  Physical  education,  social  education, 
and  cultural  education.  Physical  educaiion  may  be  held  to  embrace 
all  forms  of  training  and  instruction  the  controlling  purposes  of 
which  are  to  conserve  and  promote  useful  development  of  the  body 
and  its  capacity  for  effective  "  functioning."  Social  education  may 
include  all  forms  of  training  and  instruction  designed  to  make  for 
better  group  living  and  activities.  Included  under  this  head  are 
moral  education,  civic  education,  ethical  training,  and  much  of  re- 
ligious instruction.  .Cultural  education  may  here  include  all  forms 
of  training  and  instruction  desTgned  to  develop  valuable  cultural 
interests  of  an  intellectual  and  Aesthetic  nature,  including  permanent 
interests  in  such  fields  as  art,  literature,  science,  and  history.  Cul- 
tural education  also  includes  training  in  the  use  of  intellectual 
"  tools,"  or  "  instrimientalities  "  of  general  (not  particular,  i.  e.,  voca- 
tional) application,  such  as  the  efficient  use  of  the  verhacular  lan- 
guage in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking,  a  second  language,  etc. 
Social  education  and  cultural  education  are  often  described  jointly 
as  "  general "  and  in  later  stages  as  "  liberal "  education. 

3.  Distinction  between  general  and  vocational  educa- 
tion.— General  education  aims  to  develop  general  intelligence, 
powers  of  appreciation  in  all  common  fields  of  utilization,  and 
powers  of  execution  with  such  intellectual  instruments  as  language, 
mathematics,  scientific  method,  etc.,  without  reference  to  recognized 
or  specific  callings;  while  vocational  education  has  its  aims,  and, 
therefore,  its  means  and  methods  determined  in  any  case  by  the 
requirements  of  a  specific  calling. 

For  example,  experience  proves  that  it  is  desirable  for  all  persons 
to  be  trained  to  read  and  to  write,  without  reference  to  the  specific 
callings  which  they  may  ultimately  pursue.  Equally,  all  people 
should  be  trained  to  appreciate  and  to  choose  wisely  for  their  own 
use  valuable  products  from  such  fields  of  hmnan  effort  as  literature, 
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art,  economic  goods,  and  the  specialized  service  of  others.  All  per- 
sons should  also  be  trained  in  the  habitual  actions,  appreciations, 
knowledge,  insight,  and  ideals,  which  constitute  approved  moral  con- 
duct and  good  citizenship.  The  forms  of  education  designed  to  pro- 
duce these  ends  may  be  further  subdivided  and  described  by  such 
terms  as  "elementary  education,"  "academic  education,"  " general ^^ 
secondary  education,"  etc.  \^ 

4.  Distinction  between  vocational  and  practical  arts 
education. — Vocational  education  is  also  to  be  distinguished  from 
various  forms  of  so-called  "  practical  education,"  which  may  resem- 
ble, in  their  processes,  vocational  education,  but  which  do  not  result 
in  definite  forms  of  vocational  efficiency. 

The  various  forms  of  nonvocational  education  here  comprised 
under  the  term  "practical  arts,"  include  manual  training,  sloyd, 
manual  arts,  arts  and  crafts  when  pursued  as  part  of  general  edu- 
cation, household  arts,  simple  gardening  and  agricultural  education, 
many  phases  of  commercial  education,  etc. 

(a)  The  various  forms  of  practical  arts  education  as  now  given 
in  schools  are  not  properly  vocational,  although  sometimes  mistaken 
for  vocational  education,  because  they  do  not  result,  except  by 
chance,  in  recognized  forms  of  vocational  efficiency,  nor  are  they 
assumed  to  be  given  to  persons  who  have  defined  vocational  aims. 
The  means  and  methods  they  adopt  are  not  selected  with  a  view  to 
the  preparation  of  the  pupil  for  recognized  callings. 

(6)  Various  forms  of  practical  arts  education  have  an  important 
and  valuable  place  in  general  or  liberal  education,  as  a  means  of 
enlarging  general  intelligence,  developing  sound  appreciation  of 
economic  products,  and  in  part  in  laying  the  foimdations  for  voca- 
tional choice. 

(c)  Practical  arts  education  is  sometimes  termed  "  prevocational 
education,"  because  of  the  belief  that  a  suitable  program  of  practical 
arts  training  will  make  important  contributions  toward  the  in- 
dividual's ability  to  choose  a  vocation  wisely.  Its  value  to  this  end 
depends  largely  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  individual  has  already 
developed  vocational  interest  and  a  desire  to  choose  a  suitable 
vocation. 

5.  Distinction  between  direct  (or  systematic)  voca- 
tional education  and  indirect  vocational  education. — A 
large  amount  of  vocational  education,  in  the  broad  sense  of  that 
term,  especially  for  the  unskilled  or  semiskilled  occupations,  is  an 
indirect  result  or  a  by-product  of  association  and  cooperation  with 
older  people  engaged  in  productive  occupations.  One  is  said  to 
"  pick  up  "  skill,  vocational  intelligence,  or  vocationaj  ideals  in  this 
way.  Among  primitive  peoples  usually,  and  even  in  civilized  so- 
ciety in  many  fields,  such  as  homemaking  and  farming,  indire^^ 
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vocational  education  is  common.  There  is  a  tendency  in  society  to 
substitute  systematic  or  direct  vocational  education  for  indirect  (and 
therefore,  presumably,  uneconomic  and  ineffective)  procedures. 

6.  Distinction  between  systematic  vocational  educa- 
tion through  schools  and  through  other  agencies. — Voca- 
tional education  may  be  carried  on  through  a  school  (an  agency 
specialized  for  this  purpose)  or  through  other  agencies,  primarily 
specialized  for  other  and,  usually,  profit-making  purposes,  and  only 
secondarily  adapted  to  systematic  vocational  education.  Apprentice- 
ship in  the  trades,  and,  originally,  in  the  professions,  is  an  example 
of  such  nonschool  systematic  vocational  education.  Farmers  and 
homemakers  sometimes  quite  systematically  train  their  children  to 
follow  their  own  vocations.  Commercial  establishments  often  pro- 
vide for  the  definite  instruction  and  advancement  of  young  assist- 
ants. There  is  a  manifest  tendency  on  the  part  of  society  to  transfer 
to  school  agencies  vocational  education,  because  of  the  greater  degree 
of  concentration  and  effectiveness  thus  made  possible,  and  because, 
under  modem  conditions,  economic  agencies  are  imable  to  give  due 
attention  to  systematic  vocational  education  as  a  secondary  phase  of 
their  responsibilities. 

7.  Distinction  between  private  and  public  vocational 
schools. — Vocational  schools  may  be  supported  by  private  agencies 
either  through  endowments  or  through  fees  received  from  students. 
Such  schools,  when  controlled  by  private  agencies,  are  called  "  private 
vocational  schools."  They  may  further  be  distinguished  according 
as  they  are  (a)  endowed  with  more  or  less  philanthropic  intent,  and 
having  no  object  of  profit  in  view;  or  (&)  as  being  on  a  commercial 
basis  in  having  profit  making  as  a  chief  end.  Public  vocational 
schools  are  those  supported,  at  least  in  part,  imder  public  expense, 
and  are  usually  under  the  control  of  publicly  constituted  authorities. 
Professional  schools  in  State  universities,  trade  and  commercial 
schools  conducted  by  municipalities,  agricultural  and  homemaking 
schools  conducted  by  States  or  subdivisions  thereof,  etc.,  are  examples 
of  public  vocational  schools. 

As  a  rule,  professional  schools  in  the  United  States  have  not  been 
organized  for  profit.  Many  commercial,  and  some  trade  schools,  are 
conducted  for  profit.  Philanthropy  has  also  endowed  many  trade 
schools  for  dependent  or  defective  children. 

n.  MAJOR  DIVISIONS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1.  Major  divisions  of  occupations. — The  economic  or  pro- 
ductive occupations  (as  distinguished  from  leisure  and  cultural  occu- 
pations) which  men  and  women  follow  (chiefly  for  self-support) 
may,  for  convenience,  be  grouped  in  six  large  classes,  namely,  the 
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professions,  the  agricultural  pursuits,  the  commercial  pursuits,  trades 
and  industries,  homemaking  pursuits,  and  nautical  pursuits. 

The  major  divisions  of  wage-earning  occupations  recognized  by 
the  United  States  census  are :  The  professions,  agriculture,  domestic 
occupations,  trade  and  transportation,  and  trades  and  manufactur- 
ing pursuits.  The  United  States  census  does  not  recognize  the 
division  of  nautical  pursuits,  nor  does  it  include  homemaking  pur- 
suits (because  nonwage-eaming)  under  the  head  of  domestic  occupa- 
tions. 

The  United  States  census  includes  under  trade  and  transportation 
(for  commercial  pursuits)  railway  workers,  sailors,  etc.  Under  the 
domestic  occupations  are  included  barbers,  janitors,  soldiers,  watch- 
men, cooks,  servants,  hotel  keepers,  etc. 

2.  Major  divisions  of  vocational  education. — The  suitable 
major  divisions  of  vocational  education,  corresponding,  in  the  main,  to 
those  of  the  economic  occupations,  are  these :  Professional  education, 
vocational  commercial  education,  vocational  agricultural  education^ 
vocational  industrial  education,  vocational  homemaking  education, 
and  nautical  education. 

It  is  advantageous  to  subdivide  vocational  education  into  the  six 
divisions  given  above,  because  each  division  has  its  own  distinctive 
pedagogical  characteristics,  based  largely  upon  the  phases  of  the 
occupation  for  which  training  is  being  given.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  in  many  cases  a  hard  and  fast  classification  will  not  be  prac- 
ticable. For  example,  cooking  as  a  wagetcarning  occupation  will  be 
classed  under  the  industries,  whereas  cooking  as  a  part  of  home 
making  will  come  properly  under  home-making  education. 

For  other  purposes,  vocations  may  be  grouped  into  (a)  those  re- 
quiring a  relatively  large  amoimt  of  technical  or  abstract  knowledge, 
such  as  the  practice  of  medicine,  law,  teaching,  engineering,  and 
bookkeeping;  and  (&)  those  requiring  or  appearing  to  require  a 
relatively  large  proportion  of  manual  or  other  form  of  bodily  skill, 
such  as  dentistry,  machine-shop  practice,  dressmaking,  and  farming. 
In  popular  language,  the  distinction  is  made  between  "  brain  work- 
ers "  and  "  hand  workers."  Also,  it  is  important  to  make  distinctions 
based  on  the  suitable  age  at  which  workers  can  take  up  vocations 
(the  so-called  "age  of  efficient  entrance  into  industry").  A  person 
is  rarely  expected  to  take  up  responsible  work  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  before  the  age  of  22  or  23;  in  engineering  before  the  age 
of  20;  and  in  teaching  at  least  before  the  age  of  18.  Many  trades 
can  not  be  followed  effectively  until  the  worker  has  reached  the 
age  of  18,  on  accoimt  of  the  bodily  strength  required,  or  responsi- 
bility with  machinery.  Again,  industrial  vocations  are  frequently 
divided  into  the  skilled  and  unskilled,  to  many  of  the  former  the 
word  "  trade  "  being  applied. 
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(a)  Because  many  forms  of  apparently  practical  education  (i.  e., 
training  for  productive  pursuits) ,  which  are  not  in  reality  vocational 
(as  defined  above),  are  already  designated  by  such  terms  as  "com- 
mercial," "  agricultural,"  "  industrial,"  etc.,  it  seems  necessary  that 
the  term  "  vocational "  should  be  included  in  each  designation  of  a 
form  of  vocational  education  except  the  professional  and  nautical, 
as  "  vocational  commercial  education,"  "  vocational  agi-icultural  edu- 
cation," etc. 

(h)  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  term  "industrial"  is  also  ap- 
plied to  many  occupations  lying  outside  of  the  trades  and  manu- 
facturing pursuits,  as  when  we  speak  of  "industrial  history," 
"  industrial  disturbances,"  "  industrial  and  political  development," 
etc.  This  usage  has  also  been  extended  to  the  field  of  education,  so 
that  there  is  a  popular  sense  in  which  "  industrial  education  "  means 
nearly  every  form  of  vocational  education,  except,  perhaps,  home- 
making  and  professional  education.  This  loose  and  indefinite  usage 
should  be  discouraged. 

3  (Definition).  Professional  education  includes  those  forms 
of  vocational  education  the  direct  purpose  of  each  of  which  is  to 
prepare  individuals  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  a  recognized  pro- 
fession. 

Among  the  professions  recognized  by  the  United  States  census  are : 
Law,  medicine,  engineering,  journalism,  theology,  architecture,  act- 
ing, dentistry,  teaching,  music,  literature. 

Nursing,  leadership  in  agriculture,  leadership  in  war,  and  leader- 
ship in  institutional  management  should  probably  also  be  included 
among  the  professions. 

(a)  Vocational  education  for  the  professions,  like  vocational 
education  for  the  trades,  was  formerly  carried  on  through  appren- 
ticeship, but  now  schools  of  medicine,  law,  theology,  and  military 
leadership  have  entirely  replaced  apprenticeship  as  a  means  of  sys- 
tematic vocational  education  for  these  professions.  Schools  for  these 
professions  originated  in  some  cases  several  centuries  ago.  Voca- 
tional schools  of  engineering  and  teaching  were  first  founded  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Abnost  every  profession  (except  nursing, 
acting,  and,  in  a  measure,  journalism)  now  has  nimierous  well- 
organized  schools  of  vocational  training.  Conscious  apprenticeship 
methods  seem  to  survive  only  in  training  for  nursing  and,  in  a 
measure,  acting  and  journalism. 

(&)  In  some  professions,  such  as  medicine,  law,  and  teaching, 
the  State  safeguards  standards  by  means  of  certification  or  licensing. 
In  these  cases  the  requirements  of  such  certification  greatly  affect 
standards  of  vocational  school  work.  The  practice  of  State  certifica- 
tion is  carried  much  further  in  European  countries  than  in  America. 
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(o)  Certain  studies  found  in  schools  or  colleges,  preliminary  to 
the  professional  course,  are  now  recognized  as  preparatory  or  "  pre- 
vocational"  to  professional  study.  Examples  of  these  are  biology 
as  prevocational  to  medicine ;  history  and  economics  as  prevocational 
to  law;  trigonometry  and  physics  as  prevocational  to  engineering; 
etc.  It  was  formerly  asserted  that  studies  such  as  Latin  and  modem 
languages  were  prevocational  to  almost  all  of  the  professions.  The 
validity  of  this  contention  is  now  disputed. 

4  (Definition).  Vocational  commercial  education  includes 
those  forms  of  vocational  education  the  direct  purpose  of  each  of 
which  is  to  fit  for  some  recognized  commercial  calling. 

Among  the  commercial  callings  enumerated  by  the  United  States 
census  are  those  of  agent,  banker  and  broker,  bookkeeper  and  account- 
ant, clerk  and  copyist,  commercial  traveler,  merchant  and  dealer 
(retail),  merchant  and  dealer  (wholesale),  messenger  and  oflBce  boy, 
officials  of  banks  and  companies,  packers  and  shippers,  salesmen  and 
saleswomen,  stenographers  and  typewriters,  telegraph  and  telephone 
operators,  etc. 

Most  of  the  training  for  commercial  pursuits  is  still  obtained  in 
and  through  the  callings  themselves.  Schools  for  systematic  voca- 
tional commercial  training  exist  for  only  a  few  occupations,  such 
as  those  of  bookkeeping  and  accountancy,  and  stenography  and 
typewriting.  A  few  schools  have  also  been  founded  to  train  sales- 
men and  saleswomen,  clerks,  telegraph  and  telephone  operators,  etc. 

(a)  It  is  desirable  that  steps  be  taken  to  analyze  and  define  the 
essential  features  of  the  various  commercial  occupations  for  pur- 
poses of  adapting  to  each  its  appropriate  vocational  training.  For 
examples,  that  there  are  two  distinct  forms  of  salesmanship,  namely, 
coimter  or  indoor  salesmanship  and  field  or  traveling  salesmanship. 
These  require  different  school  training. 

(&)  The  term  "commercial  education"  has  also  long  been  em- 
ployed to  designate  courses  of  study  dealing  with  specific  phases  of 
practice  or  knowledge  applicable  in,  or  derived  from,  the  com- 
mercial callings.  Such  education  has  frequently  been  fostered  as 
vocational  education,  although  its  actual  outcome  in  vocational  effi- 
ciency— ^that  is,  its  positive  vocational  "  functioning  " — ^has  not  been 
demonstrated  and  is  still  in  doubt.  This  has,  perhaps,  been  particu- 
larly the  case  when  these  alleged  vocational  studies  have  been  carried 
on  in  public  high  schools.  The  approach  to  them  has  usually  been 
bookish  and  theoretical,  and  comparatively  slight  effort  has  been 
made  to  base  either  practice  or  intellectual  study  on  the  actual  re- 
quirements of  conmiercial  callings. 

The  studies  commonly  employed  in  this  capacity  are  accountancy, 
bookkeeping,  commercial  law,  industrial  history,  history  of  com- 
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merce,  business  arithmetic,  typewriting,  stenography,  business  prac- 
tice, etc. 

(c)  Much  so-called  "commercial  education"  in  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  doubtless  has,  or  can  be  made  to  have,  value  as  a  part 
of  liberal  or  general  education  designed  to  give  young  people  some 
appreciation  of,  and  insight  into,  the  commercial  occupations.  Train- 
ing and  instruction  of  this  character  might  also  do  much  in  direct- 
ing young  people  toward  efficient  choice  of  commercial  occupations 
and  in  giving  vocational  ideals. 

(d)  Unfortunately,  no  clearly  defined  line  is  yet  drawn,  especially 
in  public  schools,  between  commercial  studies  that  are  expected  to 
"  function  "  vocationally  and  those  which  are  designed  as  part  of  a 
general  or  liberal  education.  This  is  a  source  of  much  misdirected 
eflFort,  and  probably  many  young  people  are  permanently  handi- 
capped by  the  failure  of  schools  to  distinguish  between  these  two 
objects. 

5  (Definition).  Commercial  education,  or  preferably 
"  commercial  arts  education,"  includes  those  studies  derived 
from,  or  based  upon,  the  commercial  pursuits  which  are  designed  to 
give  liberal  or  general  education  and  to  contribute  to  vocational 
guidance  and  vocational  ideals  in  the  field  of  the  commercial  occu- 
pations. 

The  term  "  commercial  arts  education  "  may  seem  somewhat  forced 
in  this  connection,  but  there  are  good  analogies  in  the  departments 
of  industrial  arts  education,  agricultural  arts  education,  and  house- 
hold arts  education  (which  see). 
\  6  (Definition).  Vocational  agricultural  education  in- 
cludes those  forms  of  vocational  education  the  direct  purpose  of 
each  of  which  is  to  prepare  students  for  some  one  of  the  agricultural 
occupations. 

Among  agricultural  occupations  are  those  of  agricultural  laborer, 
dairyman,  farmer  or  planter,  gardener,  florist  or  nurseryman,  stock 
j  raiser,  bee  keeper,  poultry  keeper,  etc. 

I  Agricultural  education  of  various  kinds  is  now  given  in  agri- 
I  cultural  colleges.  This  includes  much  work  of  an  essentially  sec- 
j  ondary  grade  (in  extension  classes,  etc.),  while  a  part  of  it  is  of  a 
!  collegiate  or  professional  level.  A  small  number  of  agricultural 
secondary  schools  are  also  equipped  to  give  actual  vocational  educa- 
tion toward  agricultural  pursuits. 

Agricultural  occupations  being  as  yet  less  specialized  than  either 
professional  or  industrial  occupations,  agricultural  education  pre- 
serves a  relatively  general  character.  Much  so-called  "  agricultural 
education"  is  still  only  quasi-vocational,  because  it  does  not  give 
definite  and  actual  preparation  for  agricultural  vocations.  But 
short  lecture  courses  and  demonstrations  are  valuable  when  offered 
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to  experienced  farmers,  capable  of  carrying  the  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired into  practice,  making  it  "  fimction." 

(a)  The  term  "  agricultural  education  "  is  also  applied  to  various 
forms  of  agricultural  study,  frequently  having  as  an  alleged  end 
vocational  education  in  agriculture.  As  foimd  in  most  schools,  the 
studies  embraced  under  agricultural  education  are  usually  bookish 
and  theoretical.  Their  actual  "  functioning  "  in  efficiency  to  pursue 
such  callings  as  those  of  the  farmer,  gardener,  florist,  poultryman, 
stock  raiser,  etc.,  is  often  doubtful,  but  their  contributions  to  general 
or  liberal  education  may  be  important. 

(&)  Agricultural  education,  so  called,  as  now  carried  on  in  many 
schools  is,  or  can  be  made,  a  valuable  factor  in  liberal  or  general 
education.  Appropriate  studies  under  this  head  can  give  apprecia- 
tion of,  and  insight  into,  agricultural  occupations  and  the  importance 
of  agriculture  both  as  an  economic  pursuit  and  as  a  means  of  social 
development.  Furthermore,  the  study  of  agriculture  to  this  end 
may  give  important  vocational  guidance  and  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  vocational  ideals.  It  can  also  be  made  a  valuable  means  of 
illustrating  applications  of  various  forms  of  science.  It  can,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  an  important  form  of  liberal  education. 

(c)  In  many  cases  school  authorities  seem  as  yet  to  make  no  clear- 
cut  distinction  between  vocational  agricultural  education  and  agri- 
cultural instruction,  which  is  actually  nonvocational  in  its  results, 
but  may  be  made  of  importance  in  liberal  education.  As  a  conse- 
quence, effort  in  this  direction  is  doubtless  frequently  misdirected. 

7  (Definition).  Agricultural  arts  education  includes  those 
forms  of  training  and  study  based  upon  agricultural  pursuits  and 
designed  to  enhance  general  intelligence,  to  promote  appreciation 
of  agriculture  as  a  form  of  economic  activity,  to  show  wherein 
various  sciences  have  practical  application  to  human  affairs,  and 
to  give  vocational  guidance  and  to  inspire  vocational  ideals  as  these 
relate  to  the  field  of  agriculture.  Agricultural  arts  education,  there- 
fore, constitutes  an  important  division  of  liberal  education,  both  in 
the  elementary  and  the  secondary  field. 

8  (Definition).  Vocational  industrial  education  includes 
those  forms  of  vocational  education  the  direct  purpose  of  each  of 
which  is  to  fit  the  individual  for  some  industrial  pursuit  or  trade. 

Among  the  trades  and  industrial  pursuits  enumerated  by  the 
United  States  census  are  those  of  the  carpenter  and  joiner,  mason 
(brick  and  stone),  painter  and  vamisher,  paper  hanger,  plasterer, 
plumber  and  steam-fitter,  roofer  and  slater,  oil-well  worker,  chemical 
worker,  brick  and  tile  maker,  glassworker,  marble  and  stone  cutter, 
potter,  fisherman,  miner,  baker,  butcher,  confectioner,  miller,  food 
packer,  blacksmith,  iron  and  steel  worker,  machinist,  boiler  maker, 
stove  maker,  toolmaker,  wheelwright,  wire  worker,  shoemaker,  har- 
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ness  maker,  tanner,  bottler,  brewer,  distiller,  cabinetmaker,  wood- 
worker in  general,  brass  worker,  watchmaker,  silver  and  gold 
worker,  tinplate  worker,  bookbinder,  box  maker,  engraver,  paper-mill 
operative,  printer,  lithographer,  dyer,  cotton-mill  operative,  knitting- 
mill  operative,  silk-mill  operative,  woolen-mill  operative,  dress- 
maker, hat  maker,  milliner,  seamstress,  shirt  maker,  tailor,  broom  and 
brush  maker,  charcoal  burner,  steam  engineer,  fireman,  photographer, 
tobacco  operative,  upholsterer. 

(a)  For  many  of  the  foregoing  vocations  no  ^stematic  vocational 
education  at  present  exists,  either  in  schools  or  under  nonschool 
agencies. 

Among  the  industrial  occupations  for  which  neither  organized 
apprenticeship  nor  vocational  schools  as  yet  offer  training  are  mill 
operatives  (in  general),  food  packers,  box  makers,  general  wood- 
workers, shoemakers  (in  factories),  general  iron  and  steel  workers, 
etc. 

(6)  For  a  number  of  the  foregoing  occupations  wherein  skill  is 
required,  the  chief  form  of  training  available  at  the  present  time  is 
apprenticeship,  of  a  more  or  less  organized  character. 

The  large  majority  of  persons  following  such  pursuits  as  those 
of  carpenter,  plasterer,  plumber,  stonecutter,  machinist,  etc.,  are 
still  trained  through  the  agency  of  apprenticeship. 

{€)  For  some  of  the  foregoing  occupations,  well-organized  voca- 
tional schools  (generally  called  trade  schools),  supported  either 
privately  or  publicly,  are  available  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
although  the  total  number  of  workers  trained  by  them  constitutes,  as 
yet,  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  required  by  the  industry. 

Among  the  occupations  for  which  definitely  organized  vocational 
schools,  giving  either  complete  training  or  partial  training  adjusted 
to  the  practice  obtained  in  the  industry,  are  these :  Carpenter,  house 
painter,  plumber,  machinist,  bricklayer,  cabinetmaker,  patternmaker, 
sheet  metal  worker,  bookbinder,  sign  painter,  electrical  worker, 
printer,  dressmaker,  milliner,  etc. 

In  foreign  countries  well-organized  day  or  part-time  vocational 
schools  are  found  also  for  such  occupations  as  those  of  baker,  butcher, 
weaver,  cook,  teamster,  lithographer. 

Some  industries  have  organized  special  schools  for  such  occupa- 
tions as  those  of  motorman,  glove  maker,  photographer,  linotype 
operator,  telephone  operator,  confectioner,  etc. 

(d)  The  term  "  industrial  education  "  is  frequently  applied  to  a 
variety  of  forms  of  practical,  or  apparently  technical  training,  based 
upon  operations  characteristic  of  some  industries. 

Among  the  forms  of  so-called  practical  training  to  which  the  term 
industrial  education  is  sometimes  applied  are  manual  training,  sloyd, 
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mechanical  drawing,  technical  training,  mechanics  arts  training, 
printing,  bookbinding,  metal  work,  etc. 

(e)  Like  commercial  arts  education,  and  agricultural  arts  educa- 
tion described  above,  the  really  valuable  pursuit  in  "  this  industrial 
education  "  (which  may  properly  be  called  "  industrial  arts''  educa- 
tion) should  be  realized  through  the  participation  of  the  pupil  in  the 
practical  phases  of  selected  processes,  as  these  may  be  found  adapted 
to  the  pupil's  experience,  physical  powers,  etc.  Practical  participa- 
tion in  industrial  arts  processes  can  be  supplemented  by  reading, 
visits  to  industrial  establishments,  experience  in  analyzing  and 
assembling  machines,  etc.,  all  of  which  may  have  as  a  controlling 
purpose  the  increasing  of  the  pupil's  general  intelligence,  the  stimu- 
lation of  his  powers  of  wise  utilization,  the  laying  of  foundations 
for  vocational  choice,  and  the  interpreting  of  contemporary  life. 
All  these  constitute  valuable  contributions  to  general  education. 

9  (Definition).  Industrial  arts  education  includes  those 
forms  of  training  and  study  based  upon  industrial  pursuits  and 
designed  to  enhance  general  intelligence  and  give  vocational  guid- 
ance in  the  field  of  industrial  occupations. 

(a)  Reform  schools  for  juvenile  delinquents  have  been  in  the  past, 
and  are  sometimes  still,  called  "  industrial  schools."  When  these  in- 
stitutions ceased  to  be  looked  upon  merely  as  prisons,  or  houses  of 
refuge,  public  sentiment  demanded  that  vocational  training  should  be 
given  in  them,  in  view  of  the  probable  fact  that  neither  the  oppor- 
timities  of  apprenticeship  nor  of  home  vocational  training  would  be 
available  for  these  unfortunate  youth.  Hence,  even  50  years  ago  a 
form  of  systematic  vocational  training  was  undertaken  in  reform 
schools.  Probably  only  a  small  part  of  this  training  ever  actually 
"  functioned  "  in  vocational  power,  because  of  wrong  pedagogical 
methods  employed. 

10  (Definition).  Vocational  homemaking  education  in- 
cludes those  forms  of  vocational  education  the  direct  object  of  which 
is  to  fit  for  homemaking  as  practiced  by  the  wife  and  mother  in  the 
home  and  also  for  some  specialized  forms  as  practiced  by  household 
employees,  housekeepers,  or  other  wage-earning  assistants  to  the 
homemaker. 

A  large  variety  of  more  or  less  unspecialized  activities  are  carried 
on  in  the  home.  These  include  the  preparation  of  meals,  laundering, 
house  cleaning,  garment  making,  garment  repairing,  the  nursing  of 
children,  minor  repair  work  in  the  equipment  of  the  home,  etc.  In 
homes  conducted  on  a  somewhat  elaborate  scale,  specialized  forms 
of  service  may  be  found,  the  workers  being  housekeepers,  cooks, 
waitresses,  chambermaids,  nurses,  butlers,  janitors,  etc 

Among  occupations  which  were  formerly  carried  on  in  the  home, 
but  have  been  since  specialized  away  from  it,  are  those  of  spinning. 
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weaving,  milking,  butter  and  cheese  making,  tanning,  barbering, 
brewing,  food  packing,  shoemaking,  furniture  making,  etc.  Other  oc- 
cupations which  now  seem  to  be  in  process  of  being  specialized  away 
from  the  home  are  baking,  garment  making,  fruit  preserving,  etc 

(a)  As  in  the  case  of  farming,  there  is  comparatively  little  spe- 
cific vocational  differentiation  within  the  average  home.  Notwith- 
standing the  removal  from  the  home  of  many  specific  forms  of  pro- 
ductive work,  homemaking  remains  a  distinctive  and  clearly  defined 
vocation  for  the  wife  and  mother  living  under  normal  family  rela- 
tions as  well  as  for  specialist  workers  in  homes  and  institutions.  It 
is  ordinarily  a  composite  vocation,  utilizing  various  forms  of  skill 
and  related  knowledge.  Vocational  education  for  homemaking  must, 
therefore,  aim  to  produce  as  many  forms  of  power  as  the  distinctive 
home  operations  now  require,  each  to  a  degree  suited  to  the  time, 
energy,  and  native  ability  of  the  learner.  It  is  especially  necessary 
that  in  the  homemaker  an  harmonious  imion  of  various  forms  of 
skill  and  knowledge  should  be  found. 

(b)  From  60  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  all  women  eventually 
become  homemakers.  Modern  social  and  economic  conditions  are 
such  that  the  majority  of  these  spend  the  years  from  substantially 
10  to  20  or  25  in  wage-earning  pursuits  (only  a  small  proportion 
being  connected  with  homes),  after  which  homemaking  is  entered 
as  a  career  to  be  followed  for  life,  or  at  least  for  many  years. 

(c)  During  recent  years,  many  forms  of  education  have  been 
introduced  into  private  and  public  schools  as  designed  to  minister 
to  the  development  of  homemaking  power  or  appreciation.  These 
are  variously  named  "  household  arts,"  "  domestic  science,"  "  domestic 
arts,"  "household  economics."  "home  economics,"  "domestic  econ- 
omy," etc.  Frequently  they  have  been  introduced  into  schools  as 
subjects  of  study  and  laboratory  experiment  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  studies.  The  extent  to  which  these  studies  "  fimction  "  voca- 
tionally, if  at  all,  for  homemaking  is  yet  in  doubt,  especially  when 
they  are  followed  only  from  two  to  five  hours  per  week.  In  most 
instances  it  is  probable  that  the  training  thus  given  should  be  re- 
warded as  effective  rather  on  the  side  of  liberal  than  of  vocational 
education. 

{(I)  The  study  of  household  arts  (with  the  aid  of  suitable  text- 
books, laboratory  experimental  work,  etc.)  can  obviously  be  made  a 
valuable  feature  of  liberal  education,  in  the  sense  that  such  study  can 
improve  standards  of  utilization  and  develop  larger  ideals  of  home 
life.  Women  exert  an  exceptionally  large  influence  on  standards 
of  consumption  in  the  fields  of  artistic  products,  economic  utilities, 
and  specialized  service.  For  this  reason,  it  is  especially  important 
that  as  a  phase  of  their  general  education  they  should  be  instructed 
and  trained  as  to  most  effective  standards  of  utilization. 
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11  (Definition).  Household  arts  education  includes  all 
those  forms  of  instrudiion  and  training  based  upon  the  occupations 
of  the  home  or  household,  and  which  are  designed  to  promote  higher 
standards  of  appreciation  and  utilization  in  the  field  of  the  activities 
associated  with  homemaking,  to  promote  right  conceptions  of  the 
social  importance  of  the  home  as  a  nursery  of  childhood  and  a  haven 
for  the  wage  earners  of  the  family,  and  to  show  wherein  the  various 
arts  and  sciences  have  practical  application  in  domestic  life.  Hence, 
household  arts  education  can  be  made  r  large  factor  in  the  liberal 
education  of  womanhood. 

12  (Definition).  Nautical  education  is  the  term  used  to  desig- 
nate those  forms  of  vocational  education,  the  controlling  purpose  of 
each  of  which  is  to  train  youths  for  such  occupations  as  those  of  the 
fisherman,  the  sailor,  the  ship  captain,  and  the  like.  These  forms  of 
training  have  not  yet  been  clearly  differentiated  in  the  educational 
practice  of  America.  A  few  special  nautical  schools  of  a  technical 
character  exist,  and  in  the  United  States  naval  service  facilities  for 
training  seamen  are  provided. 

III.  PEDAGOGICAL  PHASES  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1.  Major  and  minor  phases. — Vocational  education,  as  re- 
spects its  organization  for  teaching  purposes,  presents  in  almost  every 
instance  two  quite  distinct  major  phases  and  one  minor  phase; 
namely,  the  concrete,  practical,  or  manipulative  major  phase;  the 
technical  or  theoretical  major  phase,  the  subjects  of  study  under  the 
latter  head  being  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "  related  subjects  " ;  and 
a  third  relatively  minor  phase  embracing  those  studies  and  practices 
designed  to  promote  vocational  ideals,  general  insight,  and  other 
knowledge  and  appreciation  which  are  pertinent,  but  not  directly 
necessary  for  the  particular  vocation  for  which  training  is  being 
given. 

In  the  training  of  the  dentist  there  is  required:  (a)  Practical  work 
in  filling,  etc.;  (6)  theoretical  study  of  anatomy,  etc.;  and  (c)  pos- 
sibly some  study  of  the  history  of  dentistry,  of  the  practice  of 
dentistry  in  other  countries,  of  the  need  on  the  part  of  the  dentist 
of  offsetting  the  strains  of  his  calling  by  suitable  exercises  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  health,  etc.  In  the  training  of  the  teacher  there  are 
required:  (a)  Practice  in  teaching;  (h)  the  study,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  teacher,  of  the  subjects  which  she  will  expect  to  teach, 
as  well  as  methods  of  teaching,  school  hygiene,  etc.;  and  (c)  the  his- 
tory of  educational  administration,  the  lives  of  noted  educators,  etc. 
In  the  training  of  the  machinist  is  required:  (a)  A  large  amount  of 
practical  manipulative  work  in  constructing  valuable  objects  from 
steel  or  iron;  (6)  study  of  such  phases  of  mathematics,  drawing, 
28269'*— 16 4 
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mechanics,  etc.,  as  apply  to  the  practice  of  the  machinist;  and  (c) 
possibly  some  study  of  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  iron  and 
steer  industries,  of  the  distribution  of  these  industries  in  various 
countries,  of  special  hygiene  for  metal  workers,  etc. 

(a)  The  foregoing  are  the  phases  of  a  program  of  systematic 
vocational  education.  It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  a  program  of 
liberal  or  general  education  may  be  carried  on  side  by  side  with  a 
program  of  vocational  education.  A  student  might  give  half  his  day 
to  vocational  education  and  the  other  half  to  liberal  education;  or 
he  might  give  one  week  to  the  one  and  another  week  to  the  other.  A 
more  common  arrangement  is  to  have  the  student  give  the  best  part 
of  his  working  day  to  vocational  education,  with  provision  made  for 
some  cultural  or  civic  studies,  exercises,  or  participation,  in  marginal 
time.  For  example,  the  Massachusetts  program  permits  from  10  per 
cent  to  20  per  cent  of  the  day  to  be  given  to  cultural  training.  This 
may  be  in  English  literature,  music,  or  other  lines  of  interest  and 
importance. 

(6)  The  problem  of  the  proper  ccHnbination  of  general  with  voca- 
tional education  is  one  to*  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  aims  and 
the  requirements  of  efficient  practice  in  each  field,  taking  due  ac* 
coimt  of  the  economic  necessities  of  the  learner.  It  is  c(mtended  in 
some  quarters  that,  if  general  or  liberal  education  be  blended  with 
vocational,  neither  form  becomes  efficient.  The  question  as  to  how 
far  the  two  forms  may  be  adjusted  within  a  given  day  or  other 
period  efficiently  must  be  determined  by  the  experiment 

2  (Definition).  The  concrete,  practical,  or  manipulative 
phase  of  vocational  education  in  any  occupational  field  includes  all 
phases  of  learning  through  actual  and  direct  participation  in  the 
practical  processes  characteristic  of  the  vocation  itself. 

The  following  are  examples:  The  prospective  physician  obtains 
concrete  training  through  his  hospital  service,  the  teacher  in  his 
practice  teaching,  the  engineer  in  actual  field  work,  the  journalist  by 
serving  as  reporter,  etc.  Persons  preparing  for  the  commercial 
callings  are  expected  to  receive  concrete  or  practical  training  through 
typewriting  and  stenography  of  a  presumably  practical  nature  made 
a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction  through  various  types  of  exercises 
in  salesmanship,  the  undertaking  of  practical  work  in  accounting, 
etc.  Manipulative  or  concrete  work  in  agriculture  as  a  means  of 
training  is  provided  through  having  the  learners  actually  engage  in 
the  raising  of  crops,  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  participation  in  har- 
vesting, and  other  practical  work  during  summers  and  vacations,  the 
care  of  domestic  animals  as  a  part  of  the  animal  husbandry  course, 
etc.  In  various  forms  of  vocational  industrial  education,  practical 
work  is  provided  through  having  prospective  machinists  manufac- 
ture parts  of  the  equipment  of  the  school,  through  the  manufacture 
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of  salable  products,  etc.;  prospective  dressmakers  spend  a  part  of 
their  time  in  making  a  salable  product,  etc.  Practical  or  manipu- 
lative work  in  homemaking  involves  the  preparation  of  meals,  the 
actual  making  and  repair  of  garments,  the  care  of  children,  etc 

Concrete,  practical,  or  manipulative  work  in  vocational  education 
may  be  (a)  on  a  nonproductive  or  (6)  <mi  a  productive  basis.  Pro- 
ductive manipulative  work  may  involve  no  compensation  to  the  stu- 
dent worker  or  regular  compensation  to  him.  In  general,  modem 
pedagogical  theory  favors  productive  work  as  against  nonproductive 
work,  where  practicable.  The  distinction  is  this :  Nonproductive  work 
is  not  commercially  profitable;  when  the  popil  is  through,  his  product 
is  laid  aside  or  destroyed.  Productive  Tiork  is  commercially  profit- 
able. Its  results  are  used  to  increase  the  equipment  of  the  school 
itself,  to  render  service  in  the  schools  of  the  local  community,  or  to 
be  sold.  Again,  students  who  do  productive  work  which  is  used  in 
the  school  or  sold  may  not  be  compensated  for  the  same  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  their  partial  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  their 
education,  or  they  may  receive  a  small  wage  for  the  same.  Pedagogi- 
cal theory  favors  the  latter  plan,  where  practicable,  because  of  the 
greater  interest  evoked  and  because  the  environment  produced  is 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  pupil  will  later  follow  his  vocation. 

3  (Definition).  Productive  practical  work  includes  all 
forms  of  practical  work  as  a  part  of  vocational  education,  the  mate- 
rial results  of  which  are  of  evident  value  to  society. 

The  services  of  internes  in  hospitals,  of  prospective  teachers  in 
training  schools,  of  boys  doing  their  productive  work  on  a  home 
farm,  of  shopworkers  in  city  schools  doing  repair  work  on  school 
buildings,  of  homemaking  pupils  taking  charge  of  the  preparation 
of  meals  for  schools,  etc.,  all  represent  forms  of  productive  practi- 
cal work. 

4  (Definition).  NonproductiTe  practical  work  includes  all 
practical  work  as  a  part  of  vocational  training  the  output  of  which 
can  be  put  into  no  practical  use. 

Examples:  Business  college  students  keeping  books,  doing  type- 
writing, etc.,  of  a  nonmarketable  character;  agricultural  school 
students  raising  products  which  are  not  marketed  or  consumed; 
engineering  students  making  extensive  surveys  the  results  of  which 
are  of  no  commercial  value ;  shop  students  constructing  articles  that 
are  simply  kept  for  exhibit  or  destroyed,  etc. 

(a)  Vocational  education  in  the  past  was  carried  on  largely  in 
shops,  and  through  other  commercial  vocational  agencies,  under  a 
more  or  less  organized  system  of  apprenticeship.  The  pupil  learned 
almost  exclusively  through  actual  participation  in  concrete  work. 
His  tasks  were  sometimes  graduated  as  to  difficulty,  either  by  chance 
or  design.    The  pupil  learned  mainly  through  imitation,  his  superior 
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sometimes  showing  him  the  "tricks"  and  various  devices.  Voca- 
tional education  imder  apprenticeship  is  usually  more  effective  on  its 
practical  than  on  its  technical  side. 

Many  examples  still  survive  of  learning  through  apprenticeship. 
A  locomotive  engineer  obtains  his  training  first  as  a  fireman.  A 
nurse  frequently  obtains  all  of  her  training  through  actual  nursing 
in  a  hospital.  Until  very  recently,  many  teachers  in  England  ob- 
tained their  training  solely  as  apprentices,  being  known  as  "pupil 
teachers."  In  many  skilled  trades,  organized  apprenticediip  still 
survives,  in  one  form  or  another.  Leadership  in  many  vocational 
fields  is  reached  through  promotion  from  the  lower  stages — essen- 
tially a  method  of  learning  through  actual  participation  which  is 
without  the  direction  characteristic  of  apprenticeship. 

(6)  Because  recognition  of  the  value  of  actual  participation  in 
concrete  work  took  place  early  in  the  development  of  vocational 
education  in  schools,  endeavors  have  frequently  been  made  to  employ 
substitutes  for  participation  in  the  actual  processes  themselves  where 
participation  in  the  commercial  occupations  is  difficult  or  imprac- 
ticable.   This  may  be  called  practical  work  on  an  "  exercise  "  basis. 

The  following  are  examples:  The  law  student  practices  in  a  moot 
court.  The  engineering  student  carries  on  surveys  around  the  cam- 
pus. Commercial  schools  devise  imitation  money,  set  up  receiving 
windows,  etc.,  and  carry  on  "make-believe"  business  having  some 
semblance  to  actual  business.  The  agricultural  student  is  given  small 
plats  on  which  to  raise  plants,  or  he  shares  in  a  form  of  "  group  " 
or  "  gang  "  labor  directed  by  some  teacher.  The  wood-working  stu- 
dent is  given  exercises  on  lathes  and  other  machines,  the  products  of 
such  exercises  having  no  commercial  value. 

((?)  Several  problems  are  still  unsolved  as  regards  concrete  work 
.  in  many  lines  of  vocational  training.  Can  commercially  practical 
work  be  presented  in  properly  graduated  stages?  What  shall  be  the 
unit,  or  project,  in  the  practical  work?  Can  practical  work  in  a 
school  take  the  place  at  all  of  practical  work  under  commercial  con- 
ditions apart  from  the  school  ?  Is  it  economically  desirable  that  the 
practical  work  of  a  school  be  sold  in  open  market?  Shall  the 
pupil  be  compensated  for  his  practical  work?  How  shall  the  prac- 
tical work  be  related  to  necessary  technical  training?  How  far 
shall  the  student  be  permitted  to  subdivide  his  practical  work  in 
the  direction  of  becoming  a  specialist,  as  in  machine-shop  working, 
textile  working,  etc.  ? 

5  (Definition).  Apprenticeship  is  a  term  here  used  to  include 
all  forms  of  systematic  vocational  education  through  the  participa- 
tion of  the  learner,  under  the  direction  of  skilled  workers,  in  the 
actual  work  of  various  productive  occupations. 
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Well-known  examples  are  the  apprenticeship  arrangements  in  the 
various  skilled  trades.  Other  examples,  not  always  included  under 
the  term,  are  the  "pupil-teacher  system,"  formerly  prevalent  in 
England,  the  training  of  nurses  in  hospital  practice,  the  training  of 
commercial  experts  in  commercial  houses  through  systematic  ad- 
vancement from  one  type  of  employment  to  another,  the  methods 
employed  in  the  middle  ages  of  training  knights  and  priests,  the 
methods  formerly  prevalent  by  which  physicians,  lawyers,  etc.,  first 
took  service  as  youths  under  older  practitioners,  etc. 

Apprenticeship  as  a  means  of  vocational  education  is  generally 
believed  by  students  to  be  declining  in  possibilities  and  importance. 
It  has  almost  disappeared  in  all  the  professions  except  nursing, 
acting,  and  journalism.  In  the  industries  the  substitution  of  manu- 
facturing processes  for  crafts  production,  and  the  subdivision  of 
work  made  possible,  has  greatly  diminished  the  field  for  apprentice- 
ship training.  In  occupations  calling  for  increased  amoimts  of 
technical  knowledge  (various  electrical  trades,  plumbing,  gardening, 
etc.)  the  methods  of  apprenticeship  prove  unequal  to  the  task  of 
giving,  in  satisfactory  form,  technical  instruction.  Evening  voca- 
tional schools  were  first  organized  to  compensate  for  this  deficiency. 

6  (Definition).  Technical,  theoretical,  or  "related  sub- 
ject "  phases  of  vocational  education  include  those  readings, 
lectures,  and  studies  and  exercises  in  mathematics,  science,  drawing 
and  art,  laboratory  exercises,  etc.,  which  furnish  organized  knowledge 
of,  and  practical  insight  into,  the  so-called  ** technical  aspects"  of 
vocations.  The  technical  studies  appropriate  to  any  vocation  can 
only  be  determined  by  a  study  of  the  requirements  of  that  vocation 
itself. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  technical  knowledge  required  in 
certain  vocations:  For  the  physician,  physiology,  special  phases  of 
chemistry,  materia  medica,  etc.;  for  the  electrical  engineer,  certain 
phases  of  applied  mathematics,  drawing,  the  principles  of  electricity, 
some  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  etc. ;  for  the  farmer,  agricultural 
science,  embodying  selected  phases  of  botany,  soil  physics,  chemistry 
of  fertilizers,  hygiene  of  domestic  animals,  meteorology,  accounting, 
exchange  forms  of  mechanics  as  applied  in  farm  machines,  etc. ;  for 
the  bookkeeper,  some  phases  of  mathematics;  for  the  house  carpenter, 
certain  phases  of  drawing,  mechanics,  building  materials,  and  mathe- 
matical calculations;  for  a  teamster,  local  geography,  mechanics  of 
vehicles,  hygiene  of  domestic  animals,  etc.;  for  the  dressmaker, 
certain  phases  of  art,  drawing,  mechanics,  etc. ;  for  the  homemaker, 
specific  phases  of  food  chemistry,  decorative  art,  simple  forms  of 
mechanism,  etc. 

(a)  With  regard  to  the  great  majority  of  vocations,  no  satisfactory 
analysis  has  yet  been  made  of  the  related  technical  studies  which  are 
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pertinent  and  valuable.  But  it  has  become  evident  that  the  content 
of  technical  training  which  actually  functions  in  many  vocations  is 
much  less  than  has  been  assumed.  The  inherited  traditions  of 
academic  education  have  caused  many  people  to  believe  that  all  of  the 
phases  or  parts  under  a  given  inclusive  subject  should  be  studied, 
notwithstanding  the  absurdities  to  which  this  contention  leads.  ,  For 
example,  botany  and  chemistry  as  separate  abstract  subjects  are  some- 
times taught  in  agricultural  schools;  prospective  mechanics  are 
induced  to  study  algebra  and  geometry;  and  a  prospective  house 
carpenter  is  urged  to  take  a  general  course  in  mechanical  drawing, 
although,  in  each  case,  the  successful  workers  in  these  fields  will 
employ  only  very  limited  and  special  phases  of  these  subjects.  It 
is  obvious  that  progress  in  the  development  of  programs  of  vocational 
education  will  involve  a  clear  differentiation  of  the  technical  training 
needed  in  each  vocation.  Experience  will  probably  show  that  so- 
called  **  foundations"  in  general  knowledge  of  abstract  scientific, 
or  mathematical,  or  art  subjects,  is  often  relatively  valueless  for 
vocational  purposes. 

(6)  In  some  discussions  of  vocational  education  the  related  tech- 
nical studies  are  sometimes  called  the  "academic  subjects."  This 
usage  is  confusing,  and  should  be  discouraged.  The  word  **  aca- 
demic" should  be  restricted  to  the  field  of  general,  or  liberal,  edu- 
cation. 

7  (Definition).  A  technical  school  is  a  school  designed  to  give 
technical  knowledge  only,  as  that  is  involved  in  some  recognized 
vocation  or  group  of  related  vocations. 

The  following  are  examples:  Schools  of  law  and  medicine  origi- 
nally taught  only  the  more  theoretical  phases  of  these  professions. 
Only  in  the  more  recent  stages  of  their  development  are  they  intro- 
ducing practical  work  as  a  means  of  instruction.  Schools  of  engi- 
neering originally  taught  chiefly  engineering  mathematics,  drawing, 
science,  etc.,  giving  little  or  no  practical  work.  Some  schools  of 
technology  still  confine  themselves  to  this ;  but  in  many  others  shop- 
work,  summer-camp  work,  compulsory  practical  service  in  mines, 
etc.,  are  now  added,  to  give  necessary  practical  experience.  The 
earlier  agricultural  colleges  and  schools  taught  primarily  the  mathe- 
matics and  sciences  supposed  to  constitute  a  basis  of  knowledge  for 
agricultural  practice.  Some  commercial  schools  offer  only  informa- 
tional studies  regarding  commercial  operations.  Technical  high 
schools  teach  chiefly  certain  phases  of  applied  science  and  art,  illus- 
trated with  laboratory  practice.  Much  of  the  home  making  taught 
in  contemporary  high  and  other  schools,  under  such  heads  as  "  house- 
hold arts,"  "domestic  economy,"  "household  economics,"  etc.,  is 
primarily  an  attempt  to  give  technical  knowledge  only  of  the  proc- 
esses involved  in  home  making. 
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{a)  Technical  education  had  its  origin  and  took  its  shape  pri- 
marily through  the  attempts  of  society  to  supplement  apprentice- 
ship as  a  means  of  vocational  training,  the  apprenticeship  giving 
practical  experience,  but  not  related  technical  knowledge.  Evening 
vocational  schools,  as  well  as  day  schools,  came  into  existence,  first, 
to  give  related  technical  knowledge. 

The  first  medical  colleges,  as  well  as  other  professional  schools, 
in  many  instances  assumed  that  the  student  had  already  served  an 
apprenticeship  as  an  assistant  to  a  practitioner. 

(6)  The  value  of  technical  education  when  administered  without 
connection  with  practical  training  must  be  considered  solely  with 
reference  to  its  actual  efficiency  in  contributing  to  a  complete  scheme 
of  vocational  education.  In  some  of  the  higher  fields,  as  engineer- 
ing, technical  knowledge  alone  may  constitute  a  very  valuable  foun- 
dation, whereas,  in  many  of  the  trades,  it  may,  if  unaccompanied  by 
practical  experience,  be  almost  valueless.  The  entire  matter  is  one 
requiring  further  scientific  study. 

(c)  Secondary  technical  schools  as  now  found  in  the  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  commercial  fields  can  only  occasionally  be  called 
"  vocational  schools "  in  the  sense  used  here,  because  the  instruc- 
tion in  them  is  not  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  a  distinctive  vo- 
cation. Commonly  their  teaching  is  of  a  general  nature,  unrelated 
to  the  actual  requirements  of  callings  as  now  organized.  It  is  prob- 
able that  their  teaching  does  not  generally  "  function  "  in  direct  vo- 
cational power.  In  a  few  cases  the  effects  of  the  training  given  may 
be  vocational,  as  in  the  case  of  draftsmen  and  analytical  chemists. 

(d)  Technical  schools  sometimes  offer  studies  the  actual  value  of 
which  may  consist  in  the  establishing  ideals  and  appreciations.  A 
normal  school,  for  example,  may  offer  the  history  of  education, 
which  is  not  properly  a  technical  study,  but  the  study  of  which  may 
give  rise  to  ideals  of  teaching.  Such  a  study  properly  belongs  under 
the  head  of  "  General  vocational  studies.'' 

8  (Definition).  General  vocational  studies  are  those  which, 
when  considered  with  reference  to  a  particular  calling,  seem  to  lead 
to  the  development  of  ideals,  general  interest,  and  social  insight,  but 
without  contributing  to  specific  forms  of  useful  knowledge,  skill, 
or  power. 

The  following  are  examples :  The  physician  may  study  the  history 
of  medicine  or  the  hospital  practices  of  the  past,  or  he  may  read  the 
biographies  of  such  men  as  Jenner,  Pasteur,  and  Lister.  The  engi- 
neer may  study  economics  and  the  rise  of  modem  industry,  labor 
problems,  and  geological  science.  The  teacher  may  study  general 
psychology  and  the  history  of  education.  The  prospective  machinist 
may  study  the  general  literature  of  his  subject,  the  history  of  the 
evolution  of  steel  working,  industrial  hygiene  as  related  to  his  call- 
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ing,  etc.  The  prospective  clerk  may  study  commercial  geography, 
the  history  of  exchange,  and  modem  banking  problems.  The  pros- 
pective home  maker  may  read  of  the  homes  of  the  past  or  of  the 
present  in  other  lands,  etc. 

(a)  It  is  obvious  that  in  and  about  any  particular  calling  a  large 
amount  of  literature  may  be  gathered  which,  properly  used,  should 
do  much  to  promote  ideals,  to  give  insight  into  the  social  relation- 
ships of  the  calling,  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  its  hygienic  and 
psychological  aspects,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  for  an  appreciation 
of  the  possibilities  of  advancement  for  the  worker. 

(h)  The  actual  value  of  jso-called  general  vocational  education  is 
still  open  to  question.  It  is  exceedingly  easy  to  organize  and  admin- 
ister various  forms  of  "  general  vocational "  education  in  accordance 
with  academic  traditions.  It  may  lead  to  "  industrial  intelligence,-' 
a  quality  which,  if  it  exists  as  ordinarily  ccmceived,  is  much  in  de- 
mand. It  is  probable  that  the  actual  value  of  general  vocational 
education  is  very  dependent  upon  the  degree  to  which  it  has  been 
preceded  by  foundations  in  practical  experience  and  definitely  re- 
lated technical  studies. 

IV.  PEDAQOGICAL  DEVICES  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Vocational  education  requires  the  development  of  new  and  some- 
times unfamiliar  pedagogical  devices,  most  important  of  which,  for 
the  present,  are  those  signified  by  the  terms  "  projects,"  "  short  unit 
course,"  "  correlation  of  technical  and  practical  training,"  and  "  pro- 
ductive work." 

1  (Definition).  A  project  in  vocational  education  is  a  definite 
unit  of  instruction  which  combines  practical  or  manipulative  achieve- 
ment with  a  definite  enhancement  of  power  to  apply  related  technical 
knowledge. 

(a)  Practical  work  alone  may  correspond  to  what  is  known  as  a 
"job"  in  many  lines  of  industry.  A  project  is  an  "educational" 
job ;  it  has  educational  value,  and  it  ought  to  have  economic  value. 

(6)  Growth  in  capacity  to  apply  related  technical  knowledge  may 
involve  application  of  general  knowledge  already  obtained,  as  where 
a  student  in  carpentry  learns  to  make  further  use  of  his  previously 
acquired  knowledge  of  board  measure;  or  it  may  involve  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  technical  knowledge,  as  that  is  immediately  related  to  the 
job  in  hand. 

(c)  A  complete  project  usually  involves  the  following  steps  on 
the  part  of  the  learner: 

1.  Purposeful  consideration  of  the  conditions  to  be  met  in  under- 

taking the  job. 

2.  Planning  how  to  meet  these  conditions,  in  terms  of  the  mate- 

rials of  the  trade,  trade  operations,  suitable  tools,  etc. 
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3.  Preparation  of  needed  preliminary  working  aids  in  conven- 

tional forms,  such  as  drawings,  working  plans,  etc. 

4.  The  performing  of  such  calculations  as  may  be  necessary,  in- 

cluding figuring  cost,  ascertaining  amount  of  stock  to  be  used, 
and  other  conditions. 

5.  The  execution  of  the  job  as  planned,  and  in  accordance  with 

specifications. 

6.  The  submission  of  a  proper  report  of  the  job. 

7.  In  some  cases,  a  disposal  of  the  project  on  an  economic  basis. 
The  following  are  examples  of  projects:  An  engineering  student 

employed  to  lay  out  a  grade  as  required  by  a  railroad;  a  hospital 
interne  given  charge  of  a  case;  a  teacher  taking  full  charge  of  a 
group  of  pupils;  an  agricultural  student  undertaking  to  raise  an 
acre  of  com,  and  to  market  the  same,  or  to  take  charge  of  two  dairy 
cows  for  a  year,  including  the  proper  care,  feeding,  and  milking 
of  these;  an  industrial-school  student  undertaking  a  definite  job  of 
work  as  this  is  carried  on  in  commercial  enterprises;  a  pupil  in  a 
trade  school  making  a  dress,  or  a  group  of  pupils  in  a  school  of 
carpentry  erecting  a  cottage;  a  student  in  homemaking  preparing 
the  family  breakfast  for  a  month,  etc. 

(d)  Projects  may  be  subdivided  into  major  and  minor  projects, 
the  latter  being  subdivisions  of  major  projects. 

For  example,  a  boy  in  an  agricultural  school  might  undertake  to 
raise  an  acre  of  potatoes,  this  being  his  major  project  For  practical 
purposes,  he  would  subdivide  this  into  a  series  of  minor  projects, 
each  one  a  unit  in  itself.  A  class  of  pupils  in  an  industrial  school 
might  undertake  the  construction  of  a  machine,  each  boy  having 
some  one  piece  of  work  assigned  to  him  as  his  minor  project,  or 
even  some  one  operation.  A  girl  undertaking  the  preparation  of 
the  family  breakfasts  for  a  month  might  make  her  minor  project 
temporarily  the  study  and  practice  required  in  preparation  of  one 
dish. 

(e)  It  is  obvious  that  projects  may  be  individual  or  cooperative. 
It  is  conceivable  that  in  industrial  schools,  large  cooperative  projects 
might  be  undertaken  by  a  class,  with  appropriate  subdivisions,  each 
subdivision  forming  a  project  by  itself. 

(/)  The  project  has  no  definite  counterpart  in  academic  or  gen- 
eral education.  Much  of  the  work  in  general  education  was  formerly 
organized  on  the  "  lesson  unit ''  basis.  In  such  subjects  as  mathemat- 
ics, history,  geography,  English,  it  is  now  organized  on  the  "  topic 
unit"  basis.  The  study  of  a  classic  selection  in  a  foreign  language, 
and  the  execution  of  a  manual  training  enterprise  provide  the  nearest 
analogies. 

(g)  The  alternative  to  the  project  organization  of  vocational 
work  is.  on  the  one  hand,  the  job  as  the  xmit  of  practical  work,  and, 
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on  the  other,  the  logically  organized  course  of  instruction  in  tech- 
nical subjects. 

(h)  In  many  lines  of  vocational  education,  satisfactory  series  of 
projects  have  not  yet  been  developed.  Obviously,  the  development 
of  a  project  system  of  organizing  vocational  work  presents  very  great 
difficulties,  and  especially  to  persons  prepossessed  in  favor  of  the 
logical  organization  of  technical  subject  matter. 

2  (Definition).  The  short  unit  course  is  an  intensive  form 
of  training  and  instruction  which  is  intended  to  meet,  in  a  limited 
number  of  lessons,  a  specific  need  of  a  particular  group  of  learners. 
Each  unit  deals  with  some  one  teachable  phase  of  a  trade  or  other 
occupation,  and  is  complete  in  itself. 

The  short  xmit  course  has  thus  far  been  worked  out  primarily  only 
in  the  fields  of  agricultural,  industrial,  and  homemaking  education. 
In  agriculture,  short  unit  courses  are  found  in  connection  with  ex- 
tension work,  where,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  a  few  weeks  definite 
instruction  is  given  in  both  the  manipulative  and  technical  phases  of 
some  one  specific  field  of  practice  in  agriculture  or  animal  husbandry. 
In  evening  industrial  schools  the  short  unit  course  is  designed  to 
give  quite  specific  instruction,  either  of  a  manipulative  or  technical 
character,  in  some  one  phase  of  the  trade  or  occupation  being  fol- 
lowed, or  to  be  followed.  It  is  assumed  that  the  short  imit  course, 
when  technical  in  character,  will  be  related  to  the  practical  work 
already  being  followed  by  the  learner. 

The  following  are  examples:  Five  lessons  in  the  use  of  spraying; 
6  lessons  in  orchard  cropping;  5  lessons  in  farm  accounting;  5  lessons 
in  grafting;  10  lessons  in  kiln  drying  of  lumber;  10  lessons  in  the 
use  of  the  buzz  planer;  5  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  sliding  rule;  6 
lessons  in  thread  cutting;  20  lessons  in  cotton  sampling;  5  lessons 
in  the  making  of  a  shirt  waist. 

3  (Definition).  The  correlation  of  technical  studies  and 
practical  work  includes  such  pedagogical  devices  as  involve  the 
integral  relation  of  technical  studies  with  jobs  of  practical  work  as 
foimd  in  the  project  method  of  organization. 

The  following  are  examples:  Mechanical  drawing  may  be  taught 
as  a  general  subject,  apart  from  its  particular  application  to  the 
work  of  the  machinist,  house  carpenter,  or  dressmaker  (probably 
general,  or  general  technical,  rather  than  vocational) ;  or,  as  opposed 
to  this,  it  may  be  taught  in  intimate  correlation  with  the  practical 
work  of  training  for  various  specific  vocations.  A  pupil  studying 
house  carpentry  may  acquire  power  in  mechanical  drawing  through 
exercises  closely  adjusted  to  the  practical  work  which  he  is  taking 
from  day  to  day.  Different  forms  of  drawing  would  therefore  be 
required  for  the  machinist,  the  plumber,  the  electrician,  etc. 
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Such  sciences  as  botany  and  zoology  may  be  studied  by  a  prospec- 
tive farmer,  independent  of  their  particular  applicaticms  in  agricul- 
ture (therefore  general  education).  As  opposed  to  this,  the  student 
of  agriculture  may  undertake  to  raise  an  acre  of  potatoes,  and  in 
conjimction  with  this  problem  study  those  phases  of  plant  and  animal 
life  which  are  essential  to  the  success  of  his  enterprise. 

A  girl  may  study  the  mechanical  principles  of  movement  of  air 
currents  as  a  matter  of  physics  (general).  As  opposed  to  this,  she 
may  be  instructed  in  the  practical  problems  of  making  various  types 
of  stoves  burn  effectively,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  problem  such 
matters  relating  to  the  circulation  of  air  currents  in  stoves  as  will 
reinforce  her  practical  experience. 

In  view  of  academic  traditions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  teach  various 
sciences,  as  well  as  mathematics  and  drawing,  as  separate  abstract 
subjects.  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  for  most  pupils,  at  least, 
the  learning  of  these  subjects  in  the  abstract  does  not  contribute 
to  efficient  vocational  training.  On  the  other  hand,  the  integral  cor- 
relation of  phases  of  these  technical  studies  with  practical  work 
presents  obvious  pedagogical  difficulties,  but  its  vocational  value  is 
unquestioned. 

V.  TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1.  Vocational  schools  classified. — Vocational  education  in 
schools,  like  other  forms  of  education,  may  be  carried  on  in  day 
schools  (in  which  the  student  is.  under  the  control  of  the  school  for 
substantially  all  of  his  working  time) ;  evening  schools  (in  which 
the  student  is  regularly  employed,  and  is  under  direction  of  the 
school  only  for  his  evening  hours) ;  or  continuation  schools  (in  which 
the  student  is  regularly  employed,  and  is  under  control  of  the  school 
only  for  a  limited  number  of  hours  taken  from  his  working  day). 

These  schools  may  be  further  classified  as  follows : 
Day  vocational  schools: 

(a)  Unified,  or  combined. 
(&)  Dual,  or  cooperative — 

(1)  Full  responsibility. 

(2)  Part  responsibility. 
Evening  vocational  schools: 

(a)  Preparatory. 
(&)  Extension. 
Continuation  vocational  schools: 
(a)  Preparatory. 
(6)  Extension. 

2  (Definition).    A  day  school  for  vocational  education  is 

one  which  requires  that  the  pupil  be  under  the  direction  of  the  school 
for  substantially  the  greater  part  of  each  working  day,  for  at  least 
five  days  in  each  week,  for  the  major  portion  of  each  year. 

Day  vocational  schools  are  of  several  types,  according  as  the  prac- 
tical or  productive  work  in  them  is  done  under  the  same  roof  and  in 
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direct  relation  to  the  technical  instruction,  or  separately  from  it. 
Among  these  are  the  "  unified  "  or  "  combined  "  type,  and  the  "  dual " 
or  "  cooperative  "  type. 

3  (Definition).  A  day  vocational  school  of  the  unifled  or 
combined  type  is  one  in  which  all  phases  of  a  complete  program 
of  vocational  education  are  carried  on  under  one  roof,  or  general 
building,  under  the  immediate  control  and  direction  of  the  school. 

The  following  are  examples  of  unified,  or  combined,  day  vocational 
schools :  A  medical  college  immediately  controlling  its  own  hospital, 
and  opportunities  for  clinical  and  practical  work;  an  engineering 
college  possessing  its  own  shops,  summer  camps,  mines,  etc.,  for  ex- 
perimental and  practical  work ;  an  agricultural  school  owning  its  own 
farms,  gardens,  and  live  stock;  a  commercial  school  with  diflferenti- 
ated  opportunities  for  various  forms  of  practical  work  in  account- 
ing, typewriting,  salesmanship,  etc. ;  an  industrial  school  having  its 
own  productive  shops  and  other  facilities  for  constructive  work;  a 
home-making  school  owning  a  house  or  apartment  in  which  practical 
housekeeping  is  carried  on,  including  such  branches  as  cooking,  sew- 
ing, laundering,  care  of  rooms,  nursing,  etc. 

It  is  a  present  tendency  in  vocational  education  to  insist,  that  the 
practical  work  given  in  training  shall  be  of  a  productive,  com- 
mercially profitable,  and  marketable  character.  Hence,  we  have  in- 
stances of  medical  colleges  managing  serviceable  hospitals;  normal 
schools  using  as  practice  schools  public  schools  in  the  commimity; 
schools  of  carpentry  leasing  or  buying  land,  erecting  buildings,  and 
selling  the  same;  dressmaking  schools  marketing  their  product; 
electrical  workers'  schools  doing  necessary  labor  about  school  build- 
ings; printing  schools  taking  orders  on  a  commercial  scale;  home- 
making  schools  supplying  meals  and  other  products  for  sale  or  use 
outside;  etc. 

A  few  instances  exist  where  day  vocational  schools  have  complete 
control  of  practical  work  carried  on  within  the  confines  of  an  indus- 
trial or  other  establishment  at  some  little  distance,  but  which  is, 
nevertheless,  completely  under  the  control  of  the  instructing  force 
of  the  school. 

4  (Definition).  A  day  vocational  school  is  of  the  dual  or  co- 
operative type  when  the  complete  program  of  vocational  training 
involves  the  cooperation  ot  other  relationship  of  two  agencies,  one, 
more  specifically  the  school,  giving  technical  and  related  instruc- 
tion, and  the  other  an  institution  or  agency  having  commercial  or 
practical  ends  in  view,  but  placed  in  a  cooperative  relationship  as  a 
means  of  furnishing  opportunities  for  practical  experience  to  prop- 
erly prepare  pupils. 

The  dual,  or  cooperative,  day  vocational  school  is  of  two  distinct 
types,  according  as  (a)  the  authorities  in  control  of  the  school  also 
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control  the  adjustment  and  assignment  of  the  practical  and  produc- 
tive work  as  this  may  be  used  for  educational  purposes,  or  (6)  the 
control  of  the  practical  work  for  learners  is  independent  of  the 
school  authorities. 

5  (Definition).  A  day  vocational  school  of  the  dual  or  cooperative 
type  is  a  full-responsibility  school  when  it  has  the  direction  of 
the  arrangement  of  practical  work  for  learners  when  this  is  carried 
on  in  independent  establishments. 

The  following  are  examples  of  day  vocational  schools  of  the  co- 
operative type  having  full  responsibility :  A  medical  college  sending 
its  students  into  hospital  practice  in  a  hospital  under  other  manage- 
ment, but  with  arrangements  whereby  the  work  done  by  the  students 
shall  be  completely  under  the  direction  of  the  college  authorities ;  a 
normal  school  sending  its  students  into  the  public  schools  of  a 
local  community,  the  students  remaining  completely  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  normal  school  authorities;  a  group  of  engineering  stu- 
dents taking  a  job  of  practical  work,  to  be  carried  out  wholly  under 
the  direction  of  the  college  authorities;  an  industrial  school  sending 
a  group  of  boys  into  an  industrial  establishment,  where  equipment 
and  space  are  placed  at  their  disposal  for  carrying  out  productive 
work,  the  actual  program  of  such  work  being  under  the  direction  of 
the  school  authorities;  an  agricultural  school,  the  pupils  in  which 
carry  on,  on  their  home  farms,  practical  productive  work  under  the 
complete  direction  of  the  school. 

6  (Definition).  A  day  vocational  school  of  the  dual  or  coopera- 
tive type  is  a  part-responsibility  school  when  the  actual  work 
of  students  sent  into  other  establishments  for  purposes  of  practical 
training  is  controlled  by,  and  largely  under,  the  direction  of  the  in- 
dustrial establishment  itself. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  dual  or  cooperative  type  having 
part  responsibility :  A  normal  school  sending  its  students  into  public 
schools  where  these  students  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  normal 
j^chool,  for  the  sake  of  practical  experience;  an  engineering  school 
arranging  that  its  students  shall  have  opportunities  for  practical 
work  on  railroads,  in  mines,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  capacity  of  assist- 
ants or  laborers;  a  commercial  school  sending  its  students  into  offices 
or  mercantile  establishments  during  busy  seasons  or  at  other  times, 
for  practical  experience;  an  industrial  school  arranging  the  group 
of  its  students  who  shall,  during  alternate  weeks,  or  at  other  regular 
intervals,  work  as  apprentices,  assistants,*  or  laborers  in  industrial 
establishments;  an  agricultural  school  sending  its  pupils  out  on 
farms  for  practical  experience,  or  in  cooperation  with  parents  or 
others  in  carrying  out  practical  processes  on  the  farm;  a  home- 
making  school  sending  its  pupils  into  their  own  homes  to  carry  on 
the  home  processes,  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  home  itself. 
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(a)  The  day  vocational  school  of  the  cooperative  "part  respon- 
sibility" type  must  not  be  confused  with  the  "part-time"  school, 
which  receives  pupils  from  industrial  establishments  where  they 
are  already  employed.  (This  type  of  school  will  later  be  defined 
as  a  modified  form  of  continuation  school.)  At  times  the  actual 
distinctions  in  character  between  the  operations  of  the  two  schools 
may  be  difficult  to  define;  but  the  essential  difference  is  determined 
by  the  fact  that  in  one  type  the  pupils  go  from  the  school  to  the  em- 
ploying establishment  with  a  view  to  obtaining  practical  experience, 
whereas  in  the  other  type  the  pupils  go  from  the  employing  establish- 
ment to  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplemental  train- 
ing. The  latter  is  properly  "trade-extension  training,"  discussed 
imder  continuation  education. 

(&)  The  efficiency  of  any  form  of  dual  or  cooperative  vocational 
education  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  practical  experience 
obtained  in  the  shop  and  the  technical  instruction  obtained  in  the 
school  are  coordinated,  correlated,  and  integrated.  In  some  existing 
so-called  part-time  plans  the  practical  work  of  the  pupil  is  only 
remotely  related  to  the  technical  instruction.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment results  in  poor  vocational  education.  An  agricultural  student 
spending  his  summers  on  a  farm  will  obtain  valuable  practical  expe- 
rience, but  much  of  it,  being  unrelated  to  his  school  -work,  will  not 
constitute  a  valuable  part  of  vocational  education.  Technical  in- 
struction in  homemaking,  without  practical  experience  under  the 
direction  of  the  school,  is  but  poorly  supplemented  by  the  miscel- 
laneous practical  experience  obtained  at  home.  To  send  a  commercial 
pupil  into  an  office  or  mercantile  establishment  during  a  busy  season  is 
much  better  than  no  practical  experience  during  the  course  of  school 
training;  but  such  practical  experience  will  be  related  only  remotely 
to  the  concrete  teaching.  Normal  schools  find  the  practice  of  sending 
students  into  schools  not  under  their  direct  control  of  doubtful  value, 
and  in  any  case  helpful  only  in  the  last  stages  of  their  vocational 
training. 

(c)  Theoretically,  vocational  training  imder  cooperative  or  dual 
arrangements  should  ultimately  prove  the  most  effective,  if  proper 
coordination  of  the  separate  agencies  can  be  procured,  because  then 
the  required  practical  experience  is  obtained  under  genuinely  com- 
mercial conditions,  a  situation  most  difficult  to  develop  in  a  unified 
day  vocational  school.  Satisfactory  coordination  of  effort  between 
school  and  commercial  establishment  for  dual  or  cooperative  voca- 
tional training  is  now  difficult  to  obtain,  partly  (a)  because  commer- 
cial and  industrial  establishments  conducted  for  profit  are  indisposed 
to  advance  learners  through  successive  stages  of  practical  work,  and 
(&)  because  teachers  of  technical  studies  are  indisposed  or  unable 
to  adjust  technical  instruction  to  the  requirements    of    practical 
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experience,  preferring  to  teach  technical  studies  on  some  purely 
logical  basis.  In  time  the  following  two  methods  of  meeting  these 
difficulties  may  be  developed : 

(1)  Vocational  schools  having  groups  of  pupils  in  need  of,  and 
ready  for,  practical  experience  may  offer  the  services  of  these  to  in- 
dustrial establishments  on  suitable  terms,  on  condition  that  these 
pupils,  under  the  supervision  of  instructors,  be  allowed  to  fit  into 
practical  work  at  such  places  and  to  such  degrees  as  will  be  educa- 
tionally profitable,  while  at  the  same  time  involving  no  economic  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  employer.  (This  arrangement  would  be  especially 
suited  to  pupils  from  14  to  18  years  of  age.) 

(2)  Teachers  of  technical  subjects  will  be  required  to  adjust  their 
instruction  so  that,  as  their  students  who  are  regularly  employed  in 
establishments  are  advanced  from  stage  to  stage  ol  work,  the 
technical  teacher  will  adjust  his  training  to  the  requirements  of  the 
practical  work.  This  will  usually  require  that  subjects  of  study 
based  upon  purely  logical  foundations  in  technical  subjects  be  re- 
placed by  short  unit  courses  and  exercises  based  upon  the  practical 
work  of  the  student  . 

7  (Definition).  Evening  vocational  schools  are  schools  in 
which  the  hours  of  instruction  lie  outside  of  the  customary  working 
day.  Evening  vocational  schools  are  of  two  l^pes,  extension  and 
preparatory. 

8  (Definition).  The  extension  evening  vocational  school 
is  a  school  in  which  a  young  person  already  employed  in  some  occu- 
pation receives,  during  evening  hours,  vocational  education  in  sub- 
jects closely  correlated  with  the  work  which  he  follows  during  the 
day,  and  calculated  to  assist  him  toward  greater  efficiency  or  more 
advanced  work  in  that  calling. 

The  following  are  examples:  A  young  man  following  the  trade 
of  machinist,  receiving  an  evening-school  training  in  mechanical 
drawing  and  calculations  related  to  his  work,  or  practical  instruc- 
tion on  machines  closely  related  to  those  he  operates  during  the 
day,  or  calculated  to  give  him  more  technical  knowledge  of  them ;  a 
man  already  engaged  in  raising  poultry,  obtaining  in  night  classes 
technical  instruction  in  the  more  scientific  phases  of  poultry  raising; 
a  man  engaged  during  the  day  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  law,  or 
engineering,  studying  in  an  appropriate  evening  school  subjects 
related  to  his  professional  work;  a  domestic  employed  in  a  home, 
studying  more  advanced  phases  of  cooking  and  sewing,  in  evening 


9  (Definition).    Preparatory  evening:  vocational  schools 

are  those  in  which  is  offered  vocational  training  unrelated  to  the 
occupation  followed  by  the  student  during  the  day. 
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Few  satisfactory  examples  are  yet  available  as  to  profitable  even- 
ing preparatory  vocational  education.  The  time  is  usually  too  sh(»*t, 
the  student  too  tired  or  uninterested  to  make  satisfactory  progress. 
The  following  examples  are  suggested :  Girls  in  textile  mills  studying 
homemaking,  the  latter  work  being  divided  into  short  units,  such 
as  shirt-waist  making,  the  preparation  of  lunches,  laundering,  etc 
(as  now  provided  in  special  legislation  in  Massachusetts) ;  a  book- 
keeper taking  machine-shop  practice,  with  a  view  to  becoming  a 
trained  worker  upon  a  special  machine ;  a  clerk  studying,  in  an  even- 
ing law  school,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  bar  examinations. 

It  is  important  to  consider  how  far  preparatory  work  in  evening 
vocational  schools  may  be  developed  in  the  future  on  what  is  known 
as  the  "short-unit"  basis.  The  most  successful  extension  work  in 
evening  schools  of  a  definitely  vocational  character  is  now  organized 
on  the  short-unit  basis,  which  means  that  the  learner  is  enabled  to 
acquire  skill  in  a  particular  process,  with  a  particular  machine,  or 
to  learn  how  to  solve  certain  problems  or  to  use  certain  devices,  the 
necessity  for  which  appears  in  connection  with  his  daily  work.  It  is 
l>ossible  that  in  evening  trade  preparatory  schools  similar  results  can 
be  procured  by  a  strictly  practical  "  short-unit  "  organization. 

10  ^Definition).  Continuation  vocational  schools  are 
schools  which  are  attended  for  a  limited  number  of  hours  each  week, 
witlun  the  customary  working-day,  by  persons  regularly  employed. 

(a)  Continuation  vocational  schools,  like  evening  vocational 
schools,  may  be  "  trade  extension  "  or  **  trade  preparatory  "  schools. 

(6)  In  practice  evening  vocational  schools  are  adapted  to  workers 
upward  of  17  or  18  years  of  aglB,  while  continuation  vocational 
schools  are  primarily  adapted  to  young  workers  from  14  to  18  years 
of  age. 

11  (Definition).  Extension  continuation  vocational 
schools  are  schools  gi^'ing  instruction  or  practice  directly  related 
to  the  occupations  being  followed  by  the  pupils. 

If  the  time  given  to  the  school  is  considerable — perhaps  alternate 
days  or  weeks,  or  a  half  of  each  working-day — ^then  such  schools  are 
often  called  "part-time  schools."  Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  great 
variety  of  occupations  followed  by  young  persons  offer  opportunities 
for  supplemental  or  extension  training  in  vocational  schools  on  the 
continuation  basis.  The  following  are  examples:  A  messenger  boy 
learning  the  geography  of  the  community  in  which  he  works  in 
order  to  improve  his  efficiency  as  a  messenger;  a  machinist  being 
taught  in  short-unit  courses  a  variety  of  devices  and  operations 
essential  to  his  advancement  or  greater  efficiency;  a  salesgirl  being 
taught  de^-ices  of  salesmanship;  a  farmer  being  taught  particular 
phases  of  tillage,  animal  husbandry,  etc. 
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12  (Definition).  A  preparatory  continuation  vocational 
school  is  one  which  undertakes  to  teach  the  student  a  new  trade  or 
other  occupation,  or  to  give  him  an  essential  part  of  the  training 
required  for  such  trade  during  hours*  in  which  he  is  in  attendance. 

13.  Modified  forms  of  continuation  vocational  educa- 
tion.— Various  modified  forms  of  continuation  vocational  education 
exist,  according  to  the  character  of  the  occupation  followed  and  the 
time  available  for  related  study. 

Part-time  vocational  education  includes  plans  whereby  young 
people  regularly  employed  are  released  for  regular  periods,  some- 
times alternate  weeks,  in  order  to  obtain  instruction  and  practice 
in  matters  related  to  their  ocupations.  Farmers  during  dull  sea- 
sons attend  the  short  courses  offered  under  extension  agencies  or  in 
agricultural  colleges.  Apprentices  are  sometimes  sent  away  to  other 
establishments  for  temporary  employment,  primarily  to  learn  new 
or  related  processes.  Physicians  in  practice  sometimes  engage  in 
hospital  practice  for  short  periods,  in  order  to  obtain  new  knowl- 
edge. In  Germany  and  England  the  more  capable  workers  in  cer- 
tain technical  trades  are  sent  to  special  schools  for  limited  periods 
to  acquire  mastery  of  mathematical  and  technical  processes  needed 
in  order  to  become  foremen  or  overseers. 

** Improvement ''  or  "general"  continuation  schools,  not  of  a 
vocational  character^  are  common  in  Germany  and  are  found  at 
present  in  two  or  three  States  of  the  United  States.  These  aim  to 
utilize  the  continuation  period  of  instruction  to  further  general 
education. 

VI.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  administration  of  publicly  supported  vocational  education  in- 
volves the  same  problems  as  those  foimd  in  the  public  control  and 
direction  of  general  education.  The  relationship  of  the  administra- 
tive organization  of  general  education  to  the  administrative  organi- 
zation of  vocational  education  introduces  questions  of  "  dual "  versus 
"  single  "  control.  The  types  of  schools  and  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  schools  introduce  problems  of  differentiation  of  schools,  and 
divisions  and  departments  within  schools. 

1  (Definition).  Dual  administrative  control  of  education 
exists  when,  either  in  the  State  or  in  the  local  community,  or  in 
both,  the  agencies  for  the  control  of  vocational  education  are  dis- 
tinct from  those  for  the  control  of  general  education. 

Examples.  In  Massachusetts  for  several  years  a  commission  on 

industrial  education  had  complete  authority  over  industrial  schools 

on  behalf  of  the  State,  its  operations  having  no  connection  with  those 

of  the  existing  State  board  of  education.    In  a  few  Massachusetts 
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commmaties,  separate  boards  of  trustees  are  in  charge  of  indnstml 
schools. 

2  (Definition).  Single  administrative  control  is  foimd 
when  vocational  schools  are  organized  and  supervised  by  tiie  same 
authorities  as  those  charged  with  responsibility  ior  general  edu- 
cation. 

In  Massachusetts  at  the  present  time,  the  State  board  of  educaticHi 
exercises  certain  functions  alike  with  reference  to  vocaticxial  and 
general  education.  In  most  Massachusetts  communities,  a  local 
school  committee,  working  through  a  superintendent  of  schools,  is 
in  charge  of  both  forms. 

In  practice,  neither  dual  nor  single  control  is  found  in  a  pure 
form.  Experience  shows  the  wisdom  of  arrangements  whereby,  in 
communities  properly  appreciative  of  vocational  education,  there 
shall  be  ultimate  single  control,  but  with  a  differentiation  of  specific 
agencies  for  the  direction  and  supervision  of  each  form  of  education. 

Fcfr  example,  in  Massachusetts  a  single  board  of  education,  work- 
ing through  a  commissioner,  supervises  on  behalf  of  the  State 
vocational  education  and  so  much  of  general  education  as  it  is  author- 
ized to  supervise  under  the  law.  Under  the  commissioner,  however, 
is  one  deputy  commissioner  designated  to  deal  with  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  another  deputy  commissioner  to  deal  with  other  forms. 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,  New  York,  Pennsylvania^  and  Connecticut  pre- 
sent examples  of  more  or  less  modified  forms  of  control.  In  some 
instances,  where  separate  local  boards  exist,  the  board  for  vocational 
education  may  be  created  by  the  board  in  charge  of  general  educa- 
tion, or  the  two  boards  may  have  conmion  membership. 

3  (Definition).  A  vocational  school  is  an  organization  of 
instructors,  pupils,  courses,  buildings,  equipment,  etc.,  devoted  to 
vocational  education  for  one  or  more  distinct  vocations. 

An  analogy  is  found  in  university  organization,  where,  imder  one 
general  control,  departments,  or  schools  for  the  teaching  of  the 
various  professions  and  the  liberal  arts  exist. 

4  (Definition).  A  vocational  department  in  a  vocational 
school  is  an  organization  of  teachers,  equipment,  etc.,  designed  to 
train  young  people  for  a  single  recognized  occupation. 

Thus,  a  vocational  industrial  school  may  have  departments  for  the 
training  of  plumbers,  patternmakers,  cabinetmakers,  printers,  etc, 
and  experience  may  show  that  very  little  of  the  actual  training 
required  for  these  different  occupations  will  be  alike  or  in  conmion. 
A  vocational  commercial  school  might  have  departments  for  the 
training  of  accountants,  stenographers,  clerks,  salesmen,  etc.  A 
department  of  "general  instruction"  in  a  vocational  school  is  an 
organization  of  teachers,  equipment,  etc.,  designed  to  give  the  non- 
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vocational  instruction  required  in  common  by  several  departments 
of  a  vocational  schooL 

5  (Definition).  A  division  in  a  vocational  school  includes 
two  or  more  departments  dealing  with  related  materials,  and  involv- 
ing, to  some  extent,  related  processes. 

Thus  in  a  large  vocational  school  there  might  be  a  wood- working 
division  embracing  such  departments  as  patternmaking,  cabinetmak- 
ing,  and  house  carp9ntry;  a  machine-shop  division;  a  printing 
division,  etc. 

6  (Definition).  A  departmental  advisory  committee  in 
the  administration  of  vocational  education  consists  of  two  or  more 
persons,  preferably  representing,  respectively,  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  a  given  vocational  field,  for  which  the  department  to  which 
it  stands  in  an  advisory  relationship  is  giving  vocational  training. 

The  successful  administration  of  vocational  education  under  public 
control  requires  the  active  cooperation  of  representatives  of  the  occu- 
pations for  which  training  is  being  given.  A  useful  means  to  this 
end,  where  vocational  schools  are  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
regular  school  authorities,  is  the  advisory  committee  consisting,  in  the 
main,  of  employers  and  employees  in  the  particular  industry  for 
which  a  given  department  is  offering  vocational  training.  Good 
administration  requires  that  the  advisory  committee  shall  be  brought 
into  intimate  consultative  relationship  to  all  new  proposals  as  to 
standards  and  conduct  of  vocational  training  in  the  department  con- 
cerned. The  responsible  head  of  the  department  must,  in  an  execu- 
tive capacity,  be  responsible  for  securing  the  conditions  which  shall 
enable  the  advisory  committee  to  be  active  and  effective. 

VIL  PRACTICAL  ARTS  SCHOOLS,  DEPARTMENTS.  AND  STUDIES. 

In  private  and  public  schools  a  variety  of  studies  and  practices 
have  developed  during  recent  years  that  may  be  described  collectively 
by  the  words  "practical  arts.''  Various  forms  of  practical  arts 
education  are  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  vocational  education. 
Experience  proves  that  practical  arts  training,  of  one  form  or 
another,  may  make  valuable  contributions  to  general  education.  It 
is  not  yet  evident  that  practical  arts  education,  as  ordinarily  carried 
on,  makes  substantial  contributions  to  vocational  efficiency.  It  may 
be  made  to  affect  vocational  choice  and  perhaps  stimulate  vocational 
ideals.    Among  the  forms  of  practical  arts  education  are  these : 

1.  Manual  arts  training  in  lower  grades. — ^Manual  training 
in  lower  grades  is  that  form  of  practical,  arts  education  in  which 
boys  and  girls,  usually  during  the  work  of  the  first  six  grades,  have 
practice  with  a  variety  of  exercises  or  projects  resembling  projects 
carried  on  in  practical  life. 
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This  manual  training  includes  whittling,  clay  modeling,  paper 
folding,  picture  mounting,  needlework,  weaving,  and  a  variety  of 
other  constructive  activities  within  the  range  of  the  experience  of 
children  xmder  12  years  of  age.  In  this  work,  boys  and  girls  usually 
do  the  same  exercises,  and  these  are  taught  by  the  regular  class 
teacher. 

2.  Manual  training  in  upper  grades  and  high  schools. — 
Manual  training  in  upper  grades  and  high  schools,  as  the  term  is 
now  used,  applies  mainly  to  wood  and  metal  working,  including  at 
times  printing,  bookbinding,  and  various  forms  of  constructive  work 
as  arranged  for  boys  from  12  to  16  or  18  years  of  age. 

In  this  field  of  manual  training,  well-defined  programs  of  bench, 
forge,  and  metal  working  are  now  found.  This  work  is  usually 
taught  by  a  departmental  teacher. 

3.  Household  arts  for  upper  grades  and  high  schools. — 
Corresponding  to  manual  training  for  boys  from  12  to  18  years 
of  age  are  now  foimd  in  upper  grades  and  high  schools  a  variety  of 
practical  exercises  in  cooking  and  sewing,  and  occasionally  in  other 
home-making  fields,  designed  to  give  girls  from  12  to  18  years  of  age 
insight  and  taste  with  regard  to  domestic  operations. 

In  forms  slightly,  if  at  all,  modified  the  same  subject  is  called 
"  home  economics  "  and  "  domestic  economy."  Sewing  and  its  allied 
lines  are  sometimes  included  under  the  term  "  domestic  art,"  while 
cooking  and  its  allied  lines  are  sometimes  called  ^'  domestic  science." 

4.  Agricultural  arts  education. — In  some  elementary  and 
high  schools  exercises  based  principally  upon  tillage  are  now  found 
as  constituting  a  phase  of  general  education.  In  some  cases  home 
gardening,  school  gardening,  and  laboratory  work  in  agricultural 
science  are  added,  as  well  as  reading  exercises  regarding  live  stock,  etc 

5.  Commercial  arts  or  business  education. — ^In  elementary 
and  high  schools  a  variety  of  studies  and  practical  work  in  book- 
keeping, typewriting,  commercial  paper  writing,  and  the  like  have 
been  introduced  in  recent  years,  but  no  real  distinctions  between  "  vo- 
cational "  commercial  education  and  "  general "  vocational  education 
have  yet  been  made. 

6.  Practical  arts  high  schools. — ^Under  the  influence  of  the 
movement  for  manual  training  a  variety  of  special  forms  of  high 
schools  have  developed,  each  frequently  with  some  special  character- 
istics. They  are  variously  known  as  "  manual-training  high  schools," 
"manual-arts  high  schools,"  "mechanic-arts  high  schools,"  "techni- 
cal high  schools,"  etc.  A  practical-arts  high  school  in  Boston  is 
organized  for  girls'  work  in  household  arts  exclusively.  Technical 
or  manual  training  high  schools  frequently  have  departments  of 
household  arts  for  girls. 
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VIII.  PREVOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1.  (Descriptive).  Within  the  last  few  years  the  term  "prevoca- 
tional  education"  has  been  introduced  into  educational  literature, 
apparently  with  several  meanings. 

(a)  The  term  "  prevocational  education "  sometimes  refers  to 
studies  and  practices  which,  while  not  constituting  a  specific  part 
of  vocational  education,  nevertheless,  are  assumed  to  be  a  valuble  or 
even  essential  preliminary  thereto. 

In  a  broad  sense,  ability  to  read  and  write  is  preliminary  and 
essential  to  almost  any  form  of  vocational  pursuit  under  modem 
conditions.  Similarly,  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  essential  as  pre- 
liminary to  the  commercial  and  many  other  callings.  In  profes- 
sional education  biology  and  chemistry,  for  example,  are  frequently 
spoken  of  as  "  prevocational "  to  the  study  of  medicine ;  history  and 
economics  to  the  study  of  law;  Greek  and  Latin  to  the  study  of 
theology;  mechanical  drawing  and  trigonometry  to  the  engineering 
professions,  etc.  Similarly,  it  has  been  .held  that  manual  training 
or  sloyd  (tool  work  with  wood  and  metals)  can  be  "  prevocational " 
to  the  mechanical  trades.  Whether  any  particular  study  "  func- 
tions" as  prevocational  training  can,  of  course,  be  determined  only 
by  observation  and  experiment. 

(6)  The  term  "prevocational  education"  at  present  seems  more 
commonly  to  be  used  to  designate  programs  of  instruction  and  train- 
ing designed  to  assist  an  individual  in  making  an  intelligent  choice 
of  an  occupation,  through  giving  him  opportunity  to  participate  in 
a  series  of  practical  experiences  related  to  many  vocations. 

For  example,  it  has  been  asserted  that  manual-training  courses 
are,  or  can  be  made,  of  value  in  enabling  a  boy  to  "  find  himself  "  as 
regards  his  natural  aptitudes  for  some  one  of  the  tool  trades.  Simi- 
larly, it  has  been  asserted  that  so-called  "  commercial "  studies  and 
practices  as  found  in  public  high  schools  enable  the  youth  to  "  find 
himself  "  as  regards  his  aptitudes  for  some  commercial  calling.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  students  taking  mechanical  drawing  fre- 
quently discover  from  this  their  qualifications  or  lack  of  qualification 
for  various  trades  in  which  mechanical  drawing  applies. 

(c)  The  importance  of  prevocational  education  of  the  type  de- 
scribed under  (b)  increases  in  proportion  as  intelligent  vocational 
guidance  develops,  on  the  one  hand,  and  varied  opportunities  for 
systematic  vocational  education  are  established,  on  the  other.  We 
may  assume  that,  in  time,  in  any  urban  community  a  large  number 
and  variety  of  departments  of  vocational  education  will  be  open  to 
a  youth  at  14  or  16  years  of  age.  It  will  be  important  that  the  youth 
choose  wisely  the  school  which  he  shall  enter.  It  is  not  economical 
on  the  part  of  a  vocational  school  to  admit  a  considerable  number 
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of  persoDfi  who  must  early  be  eliminated  because  of  innate  or  other 
disqualifications  for  the  work  selected.  If  programs  of  prevoca- 
tional  education  can  be  developed  which  will  accomplish  this  end, 
much  good  will  result. 

It  has  been  suggested,  for  example,  that  through  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  instead  of  the  present  somewhat  rigid  courses  in  man- 
ual training,  there  should  be  presented  to  boys  a  large  variety  of 
opportunities  to  participate  in  constructive  and  practical  work  along 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  commercial  lines.  The  exercises  and 
opportunities  for  practical  achievement  should  be  related  as  closely 
as  practicable  to  various  occupational  pursuits  as  now  followed. 
Considerable  opportunity  for  election  should  be  given,  and  for  the 
early  giving  up  of  uncongenial  forms  of  work.  Good  amateur 
standards  should  prevail  in  this  work,  rather  than  so-called  "  profes- 
sional standards."  The  teachers  should  be  persons  possessing  varied 
forms  of  skill  and  wide  industrial  experience,  selected  with  a  view 
to  their  capacity  to  advise  boys  wisely  as  to  vocations  in  which  they 
would  probably  succeed.  Similarly,  it  is  suggested  that  opportuni- 
ties could  be  provided  for  girls  to  "  find  themselves  "  in  homemaking, 
industrial,  and  commercial  pursuits. 

(d)  The  problem  of  the  immediate  future  is  to  define  the  purposes 
of  prevocational  education,  if  useful  purposes  can  be  found,  and  then 
to  adapt  programs  of  practice  and  instruction  to  the  realization  oi 
these  ends. 

2  (Definition).  Prevocational  education  includes  any  form 
of  education  designed  to  enable  a  youth  to  discover  for  which  one 
of  several  possible  vocations  he  is  best  fitted  by  natural  ability  and 
disposition,  the  program  of  instruction  and  practice  for  this  purpose 
being  based  mainly  upon  actual  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
learner  in  a  variety  of  t3T)ical  practical  experiences  derived  from  the 
occupations  involved. 

IX.  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1  (Descriptive).  Vocational  guidance  represents  an  attempt 
(first  through  philanthropic  initiative  and  support,  and  later  ap- 
pearing through  agencies  for  public  education)  to  lessen  the  mis- 
direction of  energy  and  general  loss  of  effectiveness  at  present 
involved  in  the  efforts  of  young  persons,  especially  in  urban  centers, 
to  find  suitable  employment. 

The  historic  agency  of  vocational  guidance  has  been  the  home. 
Under  primitive  and  settled  conditions,  the  occupation  of  the  child 
usually  followed  that  of  the  father.  In  the  modem  urban  com- 
munity, the  home  becomes  less  and  less  adapted  to  giving  effective 
vocational  guidance.  There  is  also  available,  now,  a  large  amount 
of  organized  knowledge  as  to  hygienic  conditions  surroxmding  any 
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giren  field  of  work,  the  requirements  which  such  work  makes  for 
mtelligence  or  special  training,  etc.,  which  can  be  imparted  by 
organized  effort.  As  conditions  now  exist,  youths  are  commonly 
unprepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  becoming 
more  efficient  and  for  promotion. 

2  (Definition).  Vocational  guidance  includes  all  systematic 
efforts,  under  private  or  public  control,  and  excluding  the  tra- 
ditional activities  of  the  home,  the  conscious  and  chief  purpose  of 
which  is  to  secure  the  most  economical  and  effective  adjustment  of 
young  people  to  the  economic  employments  which  they  can  most 
advantageously  follow. 

Examples  of  the  various  means  now  employed,  at  least  occasion- 
ally, for  this  purpose  are:  (a)  Selected  readings  given  under  the 
guidance  of  the  school,  with  a  view  to  conveying  information  as  to 
economic  activities,  the  qualities  demanded  in  the  various  voca- 
tions, etc.;  (b)  systematic  reading  and  study  of  specially  prepared 
pamphlets  descriptive  of  the  opportunities,  requirements,  etc.,  of 
various  particular  lines  of  emplojrment — usually  given  under  the 
direction  of  teachers — (c)  individual  or  group  conferences  of  pupils 
with  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  vocational  opportuni- 
ties, conditions  required,  etc. ;  (d)  systematic  study  of  yoimg  persons 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  physical  and  intellectual  make-up,  with 
a  view  to  advising  them  as  to  lines  of  employment  which  they  can 
most  effectively  enter;  (e)  " prevocational  training"  (see  page  69), 
consisting  of  limited  amounts  of  practical  experience  in  connection 
with  exercises  taken  from  various  lines  of  practical  work,  with  a 
view  to  discovering  the  pupil's  fitness  therefor,  or  enabling  him  to 
discover  his  own  more  fundamental  aptitudes  and  interest;  (/)  sys- 
tematic study  of  various  economic  lines  of  employment,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  specific  data  to  be  used  in  advising  young  persons  seek- 
ing emplojrment;  (g)  maintenance  of  employment  agencies  for  young 
persons  in  day  or  evening  school,  with  a  view  to  assisting  them  to  ob- 
tain work  in  suitable  occupations. 

Vocational  schools  in  general,  in  more  or  less  organized  forms, 
offer  vocational  guidance  and  act  in  a  measure  as  employment  agen- 
cies in  placing  their  graduates.  This  is  especially  true  of  normal 
schools,  industrial  schools,  commercial  schools,  technological  institu- 
tions, and  imiversities. 
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Chapter  IV. 

SOME  WAYS  IN  WHICH  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  MAY  BE 

INTRODUCED. 


The  introduction  of  vocajbional  education  into  any  community  at 
the  present  time  is  dependent  upon  certain  rather  clearly  defined 
factors  which  are  peculiar  to  this  type  of  educational  development 
Among  these  are  the  lack  of  a  body  of  preconceived  notions  of 
educational  theory  in  this  field,  the  recent  demands  of  industry  for 
trained  workers,  the  failure  of  industry  to  be  specific  as  to  those 
demands,  and  the  failure  of  the  public  schools  to  meet  fully  the 
needs  of  a  large  mass  of  pupils  in  the  schools  after  the  age  of  14. 

Experience  is  increasingly  recognizing  the  fact  that  vocational 
education  is  a  local  and  not  a  general  issue.  That  is  to  say,  its 
content  and  method  as  well  as  its  organization  must  be  adapted  to 
the  social,  industrial,  and  educational  conditions  of  the  community, 
all  of  which  conditions  differ  with  localities.  These  conditions  are 
obviously  different  in  a  New  England  textile  city  from  those  of  an 
agricultural  community.  They  are  different  also  in  a  large  city  with 
greatly  diversified  industries  from  the  conditions  in  a  city  with  a 
single  dominant  industry,  and  different  again  in  a  community  of 
from  10,000  to  25,000  inhabitants  from  those 'in  a  conmiunity  which 
is  either  larger  or  smaller. 

The  above  facts  would  therefore  seem  to  indicate  the  need  of  a 
careful  systematic  analysis  of  all  the  conditions  involved  before  the 
introduction  of  any  system  of  vocational  education  is  undertaken. 
Nor  should  such  an  analysis  or  survey  be  carried  on  by  the  school 
men  alone.  The  close  cooperation  of  employers  and  employees  in 
the  trades  and  vocations  of  the  town  is  needed,  if  effective  thinking 
and  action  are  to  result.  To  be  more  specific,  it  would  appear  that 
the  most  effective  means  of  bringing  about  the  additional  equipment 
for  vocational  training  is  through  the  enlistment  of  the  united  interest 
and  support  of  all  forces  working  for  community  betterment ;  such  as 
boards  of  trade,  labor  organizations,  civic  and  educational  associa- 
tions, etc. 

It  is  also  clear  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  changeable 

public  opinion,  such  an  analysis  will  require  a  democracy  of  interest 

This  will  involve  the  inclusion  of  all  forces  of  whatever  nature  at 

work  in  the  community,  if  the  result  is  to  be  permanently  worth 
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while.  Although  it  may  be  objected  that  this  method  is  somewhat 
cumbersome  and  slower  in  operation,  it  is  given  emphasis  here  because 
of  the  well-known  fact  that  several  sincere  and  well-intentioned 
efforts  have  been  ineffective  through  failure  to  use  in  a  democratic 
way  certain  available  sources  of  interest  and  help.  It  has  been 
found,  therefore,  that  full  cooperation  within  the  community  itself 
may  be  best  secured  by  the  backing  of  a  central  board  or  a  central 
committee  made  up  of  representatives  appointed  from  the  several 
organizations  and  interests  which  are  in  any  way  concerned.  Such 
a  committee  in  every  case  should  include  persons  from  the  indus- 
tries, both  employer  and  employee,  from  the  lay  public,  and  from  the 
school  public. 

The  securing  of  such  public  interest  and  support  requires  a  con- 
tinuous campaign  of  publicity  which  will  attract  public  attention 
sufficient  to  bring  about  a  local  demand  for  such  an  investigation 
and  report.  It  would  add  materially  to  its  value  were  such  a  report 
to  thoroughly  analyze  the  local  situation  and  through  constructive 
recommendations  point  out  a  line  of  action  which  appears  to  be 
reasonably  easy  of  accomplishment  and  most  likely  to  be  effective. 
Such  a  comprehensive  study  might  secure  added  strength,  probably* 
greater  interest,  and  possibly  more  nearly  convey  the  full  meaning 
of  the  movement  were  it  to  be  designated  a  "  survey." 

Such  a  survey  will  of  necessity  be  quite  inclusive.  It  should  keep 
clearly  before  it  the  facts  concerning  each  phase  of  the  situation  to 
be  studied.  It  should  be  both  comprehensive  and  detailed.  It  should 
recognize  all  interested  parties.  It  should  eliminate  no  factor,  how- 
ever simple,  which  would  seem  to  have  a  bearing  upon  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  The  necessity,  therefore,  for  arousing  all  of  the 
dormant  forces  in  the  commimity  is  apparent.  The  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  undertaking  will  depend  quite  as  much  upon  the  ex- 
tent and  strength  of  the  movement  as  upon  the  actual  installation 
of  the  work.  For  the  purpose  of  starting  in  the  right  direction,  as 
well  as  for  utilizing  the  varied  forces  in  the  most  helpful  way,  the 
following  suggestions  are  made.  They  show  rather  clearly  definite 
steps  which  may  be  taken  to  foster  an  interest  in  vocational  educa- 
tion which  may  later  result  in  a  definite  demand  for  a  survey  of  local 
conditions. 

1.  By  preparation  amd  distribution  of  publications. — The  purpose 
of  such  publications  should  be  not  only  to  give  accurate  information 
in  convenient  form,  but  to  present  favorable  arguments  based  on 
local  facts  and  needs.  These  might  be  accompanied  with,  or  fol- 
lowed by,  publications  from  outside  sources  and  from  authorities  on 
the  subject 

The  support  of  local  newspapers  should  be  secured  in  the  printing 
of  press  articles  and  editorials  on  the  subject.     Newspapers  afford 
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one  of  the  most  effective  means  for  creating  interest  in  the  subject 
and  for  bringing  about  on  the  part  of  the  public  an  understanding; 
of  the  aims  and  purposes  involved  to  an  extent  which  will  seem 
favorable  to  public  action  and  support. 

2.  By  meetings  to  create  local  interest. — (a)  Holding  of  confer- 
ences at  which  speakers  from  within  the  city  or  town  may  tell  of 
needs  as  they  see  them,  or  speakers  from  out  of  town  may  be  se- 
cured to  tell  of  what  other  places  have  found  out  and  done. 

Such  conferences  may  be  in  the  form  of  luncheon  or  dinner  meet- 
ings or  they  may  be  of  greater  length,  at  which  specific  questions 
may  be  taken  up  and  discussed. 

At  each  conference  on  the  subject  the  use  of  lantern  slides  and 
moving  pictures  will  serve  as  effective  means  for  impressing  those 
present  with  the  need  and  possibilities  of  vocational  education. 

Slides  are  obtainable  from  many  State  and  city  departments  of 
education  and  a  number  of  reels  showing  vocational  institutions 
have  been  made  by  the  National  Manufacturers'  Association;  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  of  Beverly,  Mass.;  and  the  National 
Cash  Register  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

(6)  Holding  of  exhibitions. — Conferences  may  often  be  combined 
with  the  holding  of  exhibitions  of  school  work  done  either  locally 
or  abroad,  although  the  combining  of  the  two  is  not  essential.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  any  such  exhibitions  be  made  with  due  regard 
to  satisfactory  display  and  in  a  form  of  presentation  which  will 
attract  interest  and  tell  a  story  which  can  easily  be  appreciated. 
They  should  be  given  in  places  easy  of  access  or  in  places  where  the 
people  whom  it  is  desired  to  reach  are  likely  to  congregate. 

It  has  been  found  to  be  of  little  value  to  present  exhibitions  that 
do  not  carry  the  story  to  people  by  an  appeal  through  motion  and 
color,  as  well  as  through  the  intellect. 

At  an  industrial  and  commercial  exi>osition  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Ck>mmerce  the  education  committee  of  that  chamber  secured 
the  cooperation  of  public  and  private  school  authorities,  in  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  an  unusual  educational  section  to  that  exposition. 

In  the  idea  of  its  presentation  and  the  scope  of  the  work  shown,  the  exhibit 
was  unique,  not  only  in  being  a  fairly  comprehensive  showing  of  the  opportuni- 
ties for  industrial  education  in  Massachusetts,  but  especially  in  Its  presentation 
of  these  opportunities  by  types  instead  of  by  individual  schools,  the  s^Mirate 
institutions  subordinating  themselves  for  the  sake  of  giving  to  the  pubUc  a  clear 
impression  of  the  chief  methods  of  meeting  this  important  problem. 

In  connection  with  this  same  exhibit  there  was  issued  a  Joint  circular,  pre- 
senting in  a  brief  form  the  opportunities  for  vocational  education  available  in 
Boston  and  vicinity ;  and  as  a  further  valuable  result,  there  was  brought  about 
a  joint  movement  among  those  in  charge  of  such  education  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary duplication  and  to  secure  the  l)eneflt8  which  come  from  cooperation. 

Other  notable  examples  of  the  effectiveness  of  such  exhibitions  were 
those  of  the  education  department  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  of 
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the  Massachusetts  exhibition  of  vocational  education  at  the  Panama 
Pacific  Industrial  Exhibition.  Exhibitions  offer  an  opportunity  to 
distribute  in  an  effective  way  literature  dealing  with  the  subject. 

Publicationis  that  will  be  helpful  in  the  preparation  of  publicity 
material  are  those  issued  by  (a)  National  Society  for  the  Promoticm 
of  Industrial  Education;  (b)  Russell  Sage  Foundation;  (c)  Trade- 
unions;  (d)  Manufacturers'  organizations;  (e)  State  education  de- 
partments ;  {/)  The  United  States  Government. 

8.  Central  eom/mdttee. — ^After  a  favorable  public  interest  in  the 
local  situation  has  been  awakened,  the  community  itself  will  see  the 
need  of  the  appointment  of  a  central  committee.  As  previously  indi- 
cated, this  committee  should  represent  a  variety  of  interests.  It 
should  be  democratic  both  in  its  composition  and  in  its  action.  It 
should  organize  in  the  usual  way,  with  a  chairman  and  secretary, 
and  possibly  with  subconmiittees  to  look  after  specific  detaib. 
Among  its  first  duties  will  be  a  continuance  of  a  policy  of  publicity 
in  regard  to  community  needs,  community  possibilities,  and  com- 
munity limitations.  A  partial  recognition  of  these  needs,  possibili- 
ties, and  limitations  should  soon  result  in  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  for  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  local  situation  than  can 
be  made  by  any  body  of  busy  men  engaged  in  their  own  occupations. 
This  will  pave  the  way  for  the  appointment  of  a  person  to  organize 
and  carry  forward  a  detailed  study  or  survey  of  the  exact  local  con- 
ditions. It  will  become  evident  that  no  preconceived  notions  of  edu- 
cation nor  prearranged  plan  for  such  a  survey  will  actually  meet  the 
local  necessity. 

4.  Preliminary  considerations. — Previous  to  the  selection  of  a  per- 
son to  carry  forward  such  a  survey  certain  pertinent  facts  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  committee: 

1.  That  whatever  differences  there  are  between  the  members  of  the 

group  as  individuals,  they  all  must  unite  upon  the  one  idea  of 
getting  at  the  actual  facts. 

2.  That  neither  partiality  nor  prejudice  should  sway  the  committee 

to  draw  conclusions  or  make  deductions  until  all  of  the  facts 
bearing  upon  the  situation  have  been  presented  and  analyzed. 

3.  That  local  pressure  and  local  bias  for  any  particular  plan  shall 

be  withstood,  except  in  the  light  and  bearing  which  such  ex- 
pressed opinion  may  have  upon  the  situation,  when  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts  has  been  ascertained. 

4.  That  above  all  a  spirit  of  openmindedness,  cooperation,  and  good 

will  shall  pervade  the  committee  in  its  work.  With  such  a 
series  of  understandings  carefully  organized  and  agreed  upon 
the  committee  should  proceed  to  the  selection  of  a  competent 
surveyor. 
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5.  Surveyor. — It  is  at  once  recognized  that  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  every  town  or  city  to  secure  the  services  of  a  professional  ex- 
perienced surveyor.  In  many  instances  it  will  be  necessary  to  select 
the  best  person  who  at  the  time  is  available  for  the  work.  In  general, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  one  who  is  in  charge  of  the  survey  should 
be  a  man  with  breadth  of  outlook,  careful  judgment  unbiased  by 
prejudice  of  any  sort,  considerable  initiative,  organizing  power,  some 
capacity  for  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  obtained,  and  a  fairly 
wide  knowledge  of  school,  social,  and  industrial  conditions.  In  short, 
he  may  well  be  selected  with  the  thought  that  he  is  to  become  later 
the  director  of  vocational  education  in  the  conmiunity  in  which  he 
has  made  the  survey. 

6.  The  survey, — As  yet  there  is  lacking  both  sufficient  experience 
and  agreement  on  the  part  of  investigators  to  justify  the  setting  up 
of  specific  methods  for  organizing  a  vocational  survey.  There  are, 
however,  certain  deductions  which  may  be  made  from  existing  sur- 
veys which  are  of  material  assistance  in  the  formation  of  plans  for 
a  specific  survey.  For  example,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  social,  economic,  industrial,  and  educational  condi- 
tions within  the  given  municipality.  It  will  be  left  to  the  director 
of  the  study  to  interpret  the  data  gathered  and  to  translate  them  into 
terms  of  local  activity  or  into  terms  which  shall  give  to  the  town  or 
city  certain  rather  definite  reasons  either  for  establishing  particular 
types  of  schools  or  rather  more  definite  reasons  why  no  vocational 
Schools,  as  such,  should  be  established. 

Inasmuch  as  the  gathering  of  data  and  their  interpretation  are  to 
be  centered  in  the  one  individual,  the  following  suggestive  outline 
has  been  prepared,  not  so  much  showing  a  complete  program  as 
pointing  out  a  line  of  attack  which  heretofore  has  been  found  to  have 
sufficient  merit  to  be  workable.  While  possibly  not  all  of  the  steps 
indicated  have  been  utilized  in  any  one  study,  each  of  them  may  be 
found  as  a  part  of  some  individual  study. 

1,  Facta  about  the  People.     (While  this  may  be  somewhat  too  inclusive  as  a 

major  division,  It  Is  used  here  In  the  restricted  sense  of  a  single  locality.) 
(a)  Population  extent.  The  whole  program  will  depend  much  upon  the 

size  of  the  community, 
(&)  Migration.  That  is  to  say,  whether  or  not  the  population  of  the  city 

is  stable  or  movable, 
(o)  Conditions  as  to  type. 

(1)  White  or  colored. 

(2)  Native  or  foreign  born, 
(d)  initeracy. 

2,  Economic  Factors. 

(o)  Tax  rate,  local  and  State;  the  whole  tax  burden. 

(6)  The  Indebtedness  of  the  town  or  city. 

(c)  CJondlttons  of  waste  in  the  expenditure  of  all  public  moneys. 
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$,  Economic  Factors — Continued. 

id)  Possibilities   for   effecting   economies   by   a   reorganization   of   the 

present  system  of  education, 
(c)  The  amount  of  school  funds,  from  whatever  source,  available  for 

local  use. 

3.  Industrial  Factors, 

(a)  Apprenticeship. 

(1)  How  extended. 

(2)  Lack  produced  what  result. 

(3)  How  to  supply  lack. 

(4)  Not  needed  because  of  type  of  labor  employed,  mature  workers 

only,  etc. 
(&)  Whether  there  is  a  content  of  technical  knowledge  or  skill  in  any 
job  that  can  not  be  acquired  through  routine  work  and  for  which 
special  instruction  is  needed. 

(1)  If  so,  what  is  it? 

(2)  Whether  it  can  be  best  imparted  by  provisions  inside  the 

industry. 

(3)  If  not,  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  provide  for  such  in- 

struction through  outside  agencies. 

(4)  .If  this  is  true,  whether  such  Instruction  shall  take  the 

form  of — 

(a)  All-day  industrial  schools. 
(6)  Trade  schools. 

(c)  Part-time  industrial  classes. 

(d)  Evening  classes. 

(5)  Whether  there  are  any  Jobs  for  which  it  is  not  desirable 

either  to  direct  the  youth  or  to  train  him  at  public 
expense. 

(6)  What  number  of  new  workers  could  be  prepared  for  any 

Job,  if  it  has  a  teachable  content,  without  overstocking 
the  market. 

(7)  What  kind  of  equipment  as  to  age  and  physical  and  mental 

assets  the  workers  should  have  for  the  Job. 

(8)  To  what  extent  does  the  industry  select  its  workers  for 

any  job  so  as  to  secure  those  best  adapted  to  it. 

(9)  Whether  their  market  is  overcrowded. 

4,  ScJwol  Factors, 

(a)  The  number  of  children  leaving  school  each  year. 

(&)  The  nationality,  age,  and  schooling  condition  of  those  withdrawing. 

(c)  The  economic  condition  of  those  withdrawing. 

id)  The  wapes,  number  of  Jobs,  kinds  of  work,  and  advancement  of 
those  withdrawing. 

(e)  Causes  of  retardation. 

(/)  Causes  of  withdrawal. 

ig)  Education  after  leaving  school. 

(h)  Means  of  getting  a  job. 

«)  Comparative  amount  of  idleness  of  nongraduate,  graduate,  and  high- 
school  group. 

(j)  The  aim,  character,  and  extent  of  prevocational  training  in  the  ele- 
mentary^ schools. 

(k)  The  aim,  character,  and  extent  of  manual  training  in  elementary 
and  high  schools. 

(/)  The  aim,  character,  and  extent  of  the  evening  schools. 
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METHODS  OF  ORGANIZATION. 


As  a  result  of  a  local  survey,  it  is  assumed  that  some  form  of  voca- 
tional education  should  be  undertaken.  The  particular  type  of  such 
education  to  a  considerable  extent  will  indicate  the  method  of  organi- 
zation. To  avoid  future  complications  and  misunderstandings,  the 
details  of  the  plan  should  in  all  cases  be  determined  so  far  as  possible 
previous  to  the  actual  inauguration  of  the  work.  It  should  also  be 
clear  that  in  most  of  the  States  the  local  authorities  will  be  the 
initiators  of  the  work  and  will  have  the  responsibility  for  its  suc- 
cessful operation.  In  some  States  the  central  authority  of  the  State 
will  assist  in  the  preliminary  steps,  will  set  standards  and  require- 
ments, will  approve  the  actual  plans  in  advance,  and  will  share  in 
bearing  the  financial  burdens. 

STATE  ADMINISTRATION. 

It  will  be  found  in  most  States  that  there  are  certain  legislative 
enactments  and  requirements  which  affect  the  installation  of  voca- 
tional work.  It  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  States  that  the  State 
constitution  itself,  as  well  as  some  of  the  legislative  enactments,  while 
not  prohibiting,  may,  by  restrictions  as  to  compulsory  attendance, 
etc.,  practically  prevent  the  local  authorities  from  undertaking  this 
work.  In  short,  these  requirements  will  afford  an  effective  barrier 
against  any  form  of  vocational  education  for  persons  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  18  years. 

At  the  present  time  in  several  of  the  States  direct  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  sharing  of  responsibility,  both  educational  and 
financial,  by  the  State.  In  other  States  it  will  be  found  that  certain 
State  fimds  may  be  transferred  or  made  available  for  this  work. 
This  may  be  particularly  true  in  those  States  in  which  there  is  a 
large  income  from  excise  taxes,  and  the  various  school  funds  estab- 
lished under  the  act  can  be  utilized. 

The  central  State  authority  in  some  States  will  have  the  power  to 
set  up  certain  definite  standards  and  requirements  as  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  officers  and  instructors  who  are  to  have  charge  of  this 
78 
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work  in  a  given  community.    For  example,  some  States  have  gone 
SO  far  as  to  say  that  a  person  in  charge  of  vocational  work  should  be 


a  person  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  industry  as  well  as  with 
certain  and  somewhat  definite  educational  equipment.     It  lias  been 
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determined  also  that  the  instructors  for  trade  work  shall  be  persons 
who  have  had  a  considerable  background  of  actual  experience  in  the 
trade  which  they  are  to  teach,  that  the  instructors  who  are  to  teach 
the  technical  studies  which  are  related  to  the  work  shall  be  persons 
who  have  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  trade  or  industry 
for  which  the  instruction  is  to  be  given. 

Again,  the  State  may  set  up  certain  definite  restrictions  and  re- 
quirements as  to  types  of  buildings,  whether  or  not  the  work  shall 
be  carried  on  in  a  school  building  or  factory  building,  in  a  building 
erected  especially  for  the  purpose,  or  in  an  old  school  building  which 
has  been  reconstructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  most  effective  for  the 
teaching  of  the  trade  in  question.  The  State  may  even  go  so  far  as 
to  determine  the  type  of  equipment  which  shall  be  used  in  each 
school,  whether  or  not  modem  machinery  shall  be  installed,  or 
whether  it  seems  more  advisable  to  utilize  machinery  of  a  slightly 
earlier  day  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  local  situation. 

In  some  cases  the  State  will  insist  upon  a  review  and  approval  of 
the  course  of  study  to  be  offered  before  such  courses  of  study  are  put 
in  operation.  In  many  cases  this  may  forestall  the  inauguration  of 
courses  which  will  fail  to  teach  the  trade  effectively.  These  courses 
will  vary  considerably  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  particular 
industry.  The  person  preparing  the  same  should  keep  clearly  in 
mind  this  objective;  otherwise  it  will  be  foimd  necessary  continu- 
ously to  revise  and  modify  the  courses  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  do  satisfactory  work.  Another  requirement  which  may 
often  be  established  has  to  do  with  the  person  to  whom  this  type  of 
education  shall  be  offered.  That  is  to  say,  it  may  be  offered  only  to 
persons  of  a  certain  age,  from  14  to  16  years  or  from  14  to  30  years ; 
it  may  be  offered  to  persons  with  a  previous  grammar-school  educa- 
tion or  to  persons  who  have  completed  the  regular  school  work  of  the 
seventh  grade ;  or  it  may  be  offered  only  to  those  persons  engaged  in 
the  particular  trade  or  in  some  branch  of  the  particular  industry  for 
which  the  instruction  is  to  be  given.  Certain  other  limitations  may 
be  placed  upon  the  work  by  the  State,  such  as  the  size  of  classes, 
length  of  time  to  be  allowed  each  subject,  length  of  time  to  be  devoted 
to  a  single  operation,  length  of  time  necessary  for  the  full  complB* 
tion  of  the  course.  These  requirements  and  limitations  may  be  set 
up  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  providing  standards  of  judgment, 
which  may  be  used  for  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  school.  In 
many  cases  they  will  be  set  up  as  a  condition  for  reimbursement  by 
the  State.  In  these  cases  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  local  com- 
munity to  provide  not  alone  for  the  pupils  resident  in  that  particular 
community  but  for  nonresident  pupils.  In  all  cases,  previous  to  the 
actual  inauguration  of  the  work,  the  local  authorities  should  become 
familiar  with  these  exact  requirements  and  limitations  set  up  by  the 
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central  State  authority,  for  in  this  way  will  be  avoided  opportunity 
for  misunderstandings  and  possible  friction. 

LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  all  probability  the  most  effective  organization  for  the  intro- 
duction of  vocational  education  into  any  community  of  ordinary 
size  will  be  the  school  committee  of  the  town  or  city.  This  school 
committee,  of  its  own  initiative  or  through  the  initiative  of  its  paid 
executive,  the  superintendent,  will  be  the  most  likely  to  become 
interested  in  providing,  first,  for  a  type  of  training  which  shall  meet 
the  needs  of  that  group  of  pupils  who  can  not  or  will  not  profit  by 
the  general  education  or  by  the  various  arts  courses  which  are  ordi- 
narily offered  by  the  regular  schools;  second,  a  type  of  training 
which  shall  provide  rather  definitely  a  type  of  education  which  shall 
enable  boys  and  girls  of  these  ages  to  meet  more  effectively  the 
requirements  of  an  industry  which,  for  economic  or  other  reasons, 
they  are  obliged  to  enter  at  comparatively  early  ages.  Furthermore, 
it  is  probably  true  that,  because  of  economic  and  strategic  reasons 
as  well  as  because  of  lack  of  organization  and  manipulation,  the 
school  board  will  for  some  time  be  the  most  acceptable  means  for  the 
successful  administration  of  this  form  of  education. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  there  are  certain 
extraneous  factors  which  enter  into  the  permanent  progress  of  voca- 
tional education.  The  factors  are  so  well  known  that  extended  com- 
ment is  unnecessary.  They  may  be  mentioned  here  to  serve  only 
as  a  guide  to  what  experience  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  best  ways 
in  which  to  secure  the  full  cooperation  of  all  forces  in  any  way 
interested.  It  is  clear  that  a  group  of  manufacturers  or  a  group  of 
workers  know  more  as  to  the  requirement  of  a  given  industry  than 
do  a  group  composed,  it  may  be,  of  professional  men,  general  busi- 
ness men,  and  in  many  instances  of  women  who  make  up  the  average 
school  board.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  provide  some  means  by  which 
those  actually  engaged  in  the  administration  of  this  work  can  be 
assisted  and  to  some  extent  at  least  guided  and  directed  by  those 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  immedi- 
ate locality.  Again,  those  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  introduction 
of  the  work,  with  the  conduct  of  the  survey,  and  with  the  recom- 
mendations made  therein  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  more  intelligent 
assistance  than  can  be  afforded  by  a  group  composed  of  persons 
who  are  unacquainted  with  these  details.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  survey  committee  be  continued  as  an 
advisory  board  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  executive  officer  in 
charge  of  this  work.  In  case  it  appears  impracticable  to  continue  the 
survey  committee  in  every  case,  there  should  be  appointed  an 
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advisory  board  composed  of  employers  and  employees  as  well  as 
laymen.  While  this  board  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  only,  it 
will  serve  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house  through  which  the  executive 
officer  can  forestall  difficulties  as  well  as  readjust  his  own  action  and 
thinking,  so  that  the  work  done  will  more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of 
the  worker  and  the  work. 

The  foregoing  plan  places  clearly  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  vocational  education.  In  most  communities  the  executive  officers 
and  workers  in  the  field  should  be  planned  somewhat  after  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement: 

1.  Chief  executive  officers: 

(a)  Superintendent  of  schools. 

(h)  Assistant  superintendent  of  schools. 

(o)   Special  superintendent  of  schools  In  charge  of  vocational  work. 

In  actual  practice  each  of  these  three  methods  may  be  found.  In 
any  case  they  will  vary  with  the  size  of  the  conmiunity  and  with  the 
eirtent  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  vocational  education. 

2.  Assistant  executive  officers : 

(a)  Director  of  vocational  education. 
(6)  Director  of  men's  work. 

(c)  Director  of  women's  work. 

(d)  Director  of  homemaldng. 

(e)  Director  of  continuation  schools. 

(/)   Director  of  evening  industrial  schooK 

Again,  the  necessity  for  these  several  directors  will  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  town  or  city  and  upon  the  nimiber  of  activities  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  particular  field  of  vocational  education.  In  the 
smaller  city,  in  the  city  of  one  industry,  as  well  as  in  the  city  which  is 
to  attempt  to  provide  for  only  one  of  the  types  indicated,  all  of  the 
duties  will  devolve  upon  one  person.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  serve  both  in  the  capacity 
of  supervisor  and  that  of  director.  Hence,  while  the  foregoing  analy- 
sis sets  up  something  of  an  ideal  situation,  there  will  no  doubt  be 
found  necessary  many  modifications  to  meet  the  specific  situation  to 
which  these  principles  may  be  applied. 

3.  Principals  of  separate  buildings  which  have  been  set  apart  for  instruction 

in  vocational  training. 

As  in  the  case  of  principals  for  schools  of  general  education,  the 
duties  of  this  office  may  be  either  administrative  and  supervisory,  or 
they  may  be  a  combination  of  these  functions  with  those  of  instruc- 
tion. For  purposes  of  clearness  in  the  differentiation  of  this  work 
and  general  education,  it  would  probably  be  better  to  denominate 
these  men  directors  of  buildings.  In  many  instances  it  may  be  found 
necessary  or  advisable  to  place  this  work  under  the  same  roof  as  that 
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of  general  education.    In  such  cases  the  term  principal  should  be 
retained. 

4.  Heads  of  departments: 

(a)  In  a  vocational  school. 
(h)  In  a  department  of  a  vocational  school. 

(c)  In  a  department  for  vocational  education  In  a  general  secondary 
school. 

The  suggestion  is  made  here  that  such  persons  be  denominated 
"directors"  of  this  or  that  department  rather  than  as  heads  of 
departments.  It  will  occur  that  an  overlapping  of  function  will 
appear  to  be  present;  nevertheless,  for  purposes  of  clarity  and  actual 
ease  in  understanding  by  the  laymen,  it  is  advisable  to  distinguish  in 
a  rather  definite  way  between  the  heads  of  departments  in  general 
education  and  the  directors  of  departments  in  vocational  education. 

5.  Instructors: 

(a)  In  industrial  subjects — 

1.  Shop  operations. 

2.  Shop  practice. 

(&)  In  special  technical  subjects — 

1.  Drawing. 

2.  Chemistry. 
8.  Physics. 

(c)  In  academic  subjects — 

1.  English. 

2.  Civics,  etc. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  DIRECTORS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  the  several  officers  and  instructors  enumer- 
ated above,  as  previously  indicated,  there  should  be  set  up  either  by 
State  or  local  requirement  somewhat  specific  standards  of  attainment 
and  qualifications.  Until  the  work  of  vocational  education  has  had 
a  longer  opportunity  to  crystallize,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  good 
judgment  and  common  sense  as  to  the  administration  of  those  stand- 
ards. There  are,  in  the  main,  four  divisions  into  one  of  which  all 
those  who  are  immediately  occupied  in  carrying  on  vocational  educa- 
tion will  naturally  fall : 

1.  Directors  of  schools  and  directors  of  departments. — The  prin- 
cipal or  director  of  a  vocational  school  should  have  had  a  thorough 
academic  training  and  preferably  experience  with  different  lines  of 
public-school  work.  He  must  be  in  sympathy  with  vocational  educa- 
tion, have  the  vocational  point  of  view,  and  sufficient  technical  and 
practical  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  administer  the  vocational  work. 

H.  Shop  and  vocational  instructors. — ^The  shop  instructor  must 
know  his  trade  as  fully  as  does  a  skilled  journeyman;  and  in  addi- 
tion must  have  the  knowledge  of  the  technical  method  in  use  in  the 
trade>  together  with  a  command  of  its  drawing,  mathematics,  science, 
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and  art;  he  should* further  have  a  general  education  not  less  than 
that  represented  by  elementary  school  graduation  or  its  equivalent. 

He  should  have  some  command  of  the  technique  of  teaching  and 
school  administration,  and  he  must  be  trained  in  the  application  of 
principles  of  teaching  to  industrial-school  problems.  He  should 
have  a  background  of  educational  principles,  theory,  and  practice 
which  will  help  him  to  understand  the  aim  and  place  of  his  own 
work,  and  to  interpret  the  social  use  of  the  school  in  which  he  serves. 
He  must  have  the  ability  to  make  his  own  work  serve  the  ends  for 
which  industrial  schools  are  established,  i.  e.,  to  fit  boys  and  men 
for  skilled  workmanship  and  intelligent  citizenship.  He  should 
have,  or  acquire,  a  grasp  on  the  economic,  social,  industrial,  and 
educational  history  and  evolution  that  have  led  up  to  the  movement 
for  industrial  education  in  our  day. 

The  shop  instructor's  personal  appearance,  manner,  and  dress 
must  be  such  as  will  not  be  a  handicap  to  him  as  a  leader  of  boys. 
He  must  use  judgment  and  discretion  in  all  matters  relating  to  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  in  person  and  dress. 

His  personal  qualifications  must  be  such  as  to  establish  a  presump- 
tion that  he  can  perform  the  duties  he  undertakes.  Consideration 
must  be  given  to  health,  strength,  and  temperament,  as  shown  by 
his  ability  to  get  along  with  people  and  his  interest  in  commimity 
activities.  He  should  be  not  less  than  25  nor  more  than  40  years  old 
at  the  time  of  entering  the  work.  His  habits  must  be  such  as  will 
not  bring  him  into  disrepute  in  the  school  or  community,  or  set  a 
bad  example  for  the  students.  He  should  show  ability  to  deal  with 
boys;  and  successful  experience  and  interest  in  them  and  their  sports 
are  assets  as  a  teacher.  His  manner  of  dealing  with  boys  must,  of 
necessity,  be  different  from  that  which  prevails  in  a  strictly  com- 
mercial shop. 

3.  Teachers  and  instructors  of  related  subjects. — ^The  ideal  teacher 
of  related  subjects  whom,  admittedly^,  in  practice  it  would  be  difficult 
to  secure  in  large  numbers,  should  have  trade  equipment,  teaching 
equipment,  and  personal  equipment  equal  to  that  set  forth  above  for 
the  shop  instructor.  In  addition,  he  should  have  had  as  a  minimum 
in  academic  instruction  not  less  than  that  indicated  by  high-school 
graduation  or  its  equivalent.  He  should  show  evidence  of  ability 
to  teach  the  special  subjects  for  which  he  offers  his  services  by  prep- 
aration of  not  less  than  two  years  beyond  the  highest  grade  he  is  re- 
quired to  teach.  The  ability  to  apply  these  subjects  in  a  practical 
way  to  trade  problems  is  also  essential. 

A  man  with  trade  experience  equal  to  that  desired  for  the  shop 
instructor  is  best  equipped  to  serve  as  a  teacher  of  related  subjects, 
but  if  such  a  teacher  is  not  available,  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
obtain  such  experience  or  familiarity  with  the  processes  of  the  trade 
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as  will  equip  him  to  teach  his  subjects  so  as  to  prepare  a  boy  to  use 
them  in  accordance  with  the  best'  practice  of  the  trade.  The  charac- 
ter and  extent  of  the  experience  that  would  justify  the  presumption 
of  ability  to  teach  related  subjects  will  vary  for  different  trades, 
and  can  only  be  determined  for  any  given  trade  by  the  judgment  of 
those  who  have  themselves  had  successful  experience  in  it. 

4.  Teachers  of  nonvocational  subjects. — ^The  teacher  of  nonvoca- 
tional  subjects  in  an  industrial  school  enters  a  field  where  few 
precedents  exist.  The  practical  character  of  the  trade  work  creates 
an  atmosphere  which  demands  a  concrete  and  practical  presentation 
of  the  nonvocational  subjects  such  as  is  not  common  in  our  traditional 
schools.  A  teacher  can  not  expect  to  teach  boys  in  these  schools  the 
same  subject  matter  or  by  exactly  the  same  methods  pursued  in  high 
schools.  He  has  a  special  field,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  unexplored 
territory.  He  must  take  the  boys  who  come  to  him  and  so  organize 
the  subject  matter  as  to  make  it  an  effective  supplement  to  the  other 
work  of  the  school,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  function  in  the  life  of  the 
pupil. 

His  teaching  equipment,  personal  equipment,  and  general  school- 
ing should  not  be  less  than  are  demanded  for  the  teacher  of  related 
subjects  mentioned  above.  In  his  special  field  he  needs,  perhaps,  not 
more  Iniowledge,  but  knowledge  of  a  different  quality  and  the  ability 
to  organize  it.  He  should  have  an  appreciation  of  the  conditions  and 
problems  of  modem  industry  such  as  can  be  expected  of  an  intelli- 
gent layman,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  more  common  machines  and 
trade  processes  carried  on  in  the  schools.  A  man  with  some  natural 
mechanical  ability,  even  from  an  amateur  standpoint,  is  more  likely 
to  succeed  in  such  work  than  one  whose  interests  are  entirely 
academic.  ' 

Experience  as  a  wage  earner  is  an  asset,  as  it  enables  one  to  gain 
a  sympathetic  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  worker,  to  understand  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  industrial  school  and  its  responsibility  for 
the  pupil  and  to  the  industry ;  and  to  see  clearly  the  relation  of  his 
own  subjects  to  those  of  his  fellow  teachers,  and  the  place  and  bear- 
.  ing  of  his  service  on  the  total  service  which  the  school  undertakes  to 
render  to  the  pupil  and  to  the  industries. 

Such  a  teacher  must  be  able  to  use  material  drawn  from  the  world 
of  work  in  teaching  such  subjects  as  civics,  economics,  industrial  his- 
tory, and  English.  His  work  must  interrelate  with  the  affairs  of  the 
industry  and  the  activities  of  the  school,  and  on  no  account  should 
be  taught  as  something  remote  from  the  pupil's  life  and  experience. 
His  greatest  effort  should  be  to  make  his  teaching  of  civics  and 
economics  develop  principles  that  will  enable  the  pupil  as  a  wage 
earner  to  solve  successfully  his  problems  as  a  worker  in  industry  and 
as  an  intelligent  citizen. 
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PUPILS. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  for  most  purposes  the  pupils 
in  a  school  for  vocational  education  should  not  be  less  than  14  years 
of  age ;  that  in  day  classes  they  should  not  be  more  than  25 ;  and  that 
in  evening  classes  the  lowest  age  of  admission  should  be  16  years, 
with  almost  no  limit  beyond  the  requirement  of  the  industry  as  to 
the  maximum  age  limit.  The  qualifications  of  the  pupils  will  vary 
with  the  needs  of  the  industry.  In  general,  however,  they  should 
be  persons  who  have  completed  the  seventh  grad^  of  the  general 
school  and  who  show  that  they  are  competent  to  profit  by  the  in- 
struction sought.  In  the  part-time  schools,  in  which  approximately 
one-half  time  is  given  to  instruction  and  one-half  to  the  work,  and 
in  the  evening  classes  they  should  in  most  cases  be  employed  in  the 
same  industry  as  that  in  which  they  are  being  taught  specific  things 
concerning  the  allied  trade  or  industry.  The  most  marked  exception 
to  the  above  condition  will  be  that  in  the  case  of  "  homemaking  "  for 
girls  and  women  over  17  years  of  age. 

SIZB  OF  CLASSES. 

Actual  practice  has  fairly  established  15  as  the  most  desirable 
group  with  which  to  work  to  advantage.  As  in  so  much  of  this 
work,  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  given  case  must  depend  largely  upon 
local  conditions,  upon  the  complications  of  the  trade,  upon  uni- 
formity or  lack  of  uniformity  of  intelligence  in  the  group  to  be 
taught,  and  upon  the  care  with  which  the  shop  instruction  is  or- 
ganized. 

FACILITIES. 

In  general  the  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings  and  the 
type  and  extent  of  the  equipment  should  bear  a  direct  relation  to 
the  needs  of  the  pupil,  to  the  needs  of  the  industries  for  which 
training  is  to  be  provided,  to  the  material  prosperity  or  wealth  of 
the  community,  and  to  the  importance  in  which  this  work  is  re- 
garded by  the  citizens. 

In  any  specific  case  it  is  obvious  that,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the 
location  should  be  such  as  to  convenience  the  majority  of  the  pupils 
who  are  likely  to  attend.  It  should  be  located  also  with  some  re- 
gard to  the  industry,  and  with  due  consideration  for  lighting  both 
day  and  evening.  In  actual  practice  the  following  provisions  have 
been  made  for  housing  this  special  type  of  education : 

1.  The  special  school  erected  and  fully  equipped  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  best  examples  of  such  schools  are  the  private  schools, 
Williamson  Trade  School,  at  Philadelphia;  the  Wentworth  Insti- 
tute, at  Boston;  and  the  John  S.  Rankin,  Jr.,  School,  at  St.  Louis. 
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The  Trade  School  for  Boys,  at  Worcesler,  and  the  Milwaukee  Trade 
School  for  Boys  are  examples  of  public  schools  devoted  entirely  to 
vocational  work. 

2.  The  old  factory  building  remodeled.  The  chief  objections  to 
this  adaptation  will  be  improper  location,  inefficient  lighting,  and 
inadequate  heating.  It  will  have  the  advantages  of  adequate  floor 
space,  an  atmosphere  of  reality,  possibilities  for  rearrangement  and 
additions  and  alterations.  In  some  cases  these  latter  may  furnish 
excellent  opportunity  for  constructive  work  by  the  pupils.  Good 
examples  of  this  type  are  the  schools  at  New  Bedford  and  Spring- 
field, Mas&,  and  the  industrial  school  at  Bochester,  N.  Y. 

3.  The  abandoned  schoolhouse  remodeled  as  a  shop.  The  chief 
advantages  for  this  use  of  an  old  schoolhouse  are  the  ease  of  ac- 
complishment, especially  during  the  experimental  stages,  the  prob- 
able lessened  cost  and  the  creation  of  favorable  public  sentiment. 
Its  disadvantages,  like  those  of  the  old  factory,  may  be  location, 
improper  lighting,  with  the  added  difficulties  of  construction,  size 
and  shape  of  rooms,  and  its  appeal  to  the  pupils.  It  isnt  shop 
enough.  Newton,  Lowell,  and  Somerville,  Mass.,  have  each  adopted 
this  plan. 

4.  The  utilization  of  a  room  or  rooms  in  a  regular  secondary  school 
building,  which  rooms  have  been  fitted  up  for  this  purpose.  This 
plan  will  be  best  adapted  to  the  small  community  and  to  the  com- 
munity with  limited  financial  resources.  It  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, however,  that  this  work  is  conducted  upon  an  entirely 
different  basis  from  that  of  the  regular  high  school,  that  it  is 
proposed  to  reach  a  group  who  have  not  been  prepared  for  the 
general  secondary  education  offered  in  the  general  school.  The 
requirements  for  the  teachers  should  be  those  set  up  in  a  prceding 
section  of  this  chapter,  other  than  those  for  the  general  school.  In 
short,  the  line  of  demarkation  should  be  sufficiently  distinct  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  pupils  in^  this  department  are  learning  to  do 
specific  things  which  will  enable  them  to  earn  a  better  living  when 
they  finish  their  training. 

EQUIPMENT. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  for  an  industrial  school  to  have  a  com- 
plete building  and  equipment  turned  over  to  it  at  the  outset.  If  the 
pupil  is  to  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  industry,  his  train- 
ing must  be  real.  If  it  is  real,  it  must  be  given  in  a  productive  shop, 
making  useful  things  that  can  be  utilized  in  the  school  system  or  sold 
on  the  open  market  at  or  above  the  market  price.  Schools  giving 
training  in  such  subjects  as  woodworking,  metalworldng,  electrical 
working,  can  readily  find  use  for  the  work  of  the  pupils  either  in 
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the  building  itself  or  in  the  school  system.  Every  school  should 
make  a  part  of  its  own  equipment.  This  has  been  done  by  most  of 
the  industrial  and  trade  schools.  Enough  equipment  ought  to  be 
bought  at  the  outset  to  start  the  work«  Sometimes  an  equipment 
sufficient  to  give  the  first  year's  training  is  bought,  after  which  the 
pupils  are  able  to  make  most  at  least  of  the  tools  and  machines  and 
facilities  necessary  for  their  further  training  in  the  following  years. 

Where  schools  find  themselves  with  limited  resources  at  the  start, 
much  secondhand  equipment  for  use  in  the  first  year  of  the  woi^  at 
least,  can  be  bought  that  will  serve  its  purpose  well.  In  the  other 
years  of  the  course,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  very  latest  and  best 
machinery,  so  that  when  the  boy  leaves  the  school  he  will  be  familiar 
with  it  and  can  take  his  place  in  the  shop  successfully. 

One  of  the  handicaps  under  which  the  school  shop  must  always 
labor  is  that  of  keeping  its  machinery  from  time  to  time  fully  abreast 
of  the  best  equipment  of  the  commercial  shop.  It  is  doubtful  whetlier 
this  can  be  done  altogether  successfully.  Under  the  stress  of  ccnn- 
petition,  the  commercial  shop  changes  its  equipment  from  time  to 
time.  The  school  without  such  com'petition  is  very  likely  to  remain 
content  with  machinery  that  is  behind  the  times;  This  is  one  of  the 
strongest  reasons  why  the  part-time  scheme  of  education  that  enables 
a  boy  to  get  the  most  of  his  practical  training  in  the  industry  itself 
promises  to  be  most  effective  in  dealing  with  the  great  body  of  wage- 
earners  between  14  and  18  years  of  age. 

Many  enthusiastic  supporters  of*  part-time  education  have  been  led 
to  claim  that  all  the  equipment  the  school  needs  in  dealing  with  the 
wage-earner  for  the  time  which  it  demands  away  from  the  shopwork 
is  a  teacher,  a  textbook,  a  blackboard,  and  some  desks.  In  their  en- 
thusiasm they  fail  to  recognize  the  conditions  under  which  most  of 
those  who  are  employed  in  the  industries  labor.  Large  scale  produc- 
tion, extreme  division  of  labor,  and  the  specialized  machine  have  sup- 
planted the  artisan  or  tradesman  with  the  machine- worker.  The  old 
trades  in  which  men  were  able  to  get  experience  with  all  the  differ- 
ent tools,  machines,  and  processes  of  their  callings  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. Modem  industry  does  not  give  the  worker  a  chance  to 
get  a  broad  experience  in  working  with  different  machines.  The 
typical  boy  who  comes  to  the  part-time  school  will  be  one  who  is 
spending  his  entire  time  at  one  machine,  making  one  small  part  or 
portion  of  the  final  output  of  the  factory. 

The  schools  must  always  take  the  boy  as  it  finds  him  and  give  to 
him  the  training  he  needs.  In  giving  part-time  instruction  to  the 
worker  at  the  specialized  machine,  the  school  must  provide  under 
the  school  roof,  if  it  is  to  meet  modem  industrial  conditions,  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  equipment  to  enable  the  boy  to  get  the  elementary 
practice  and  experience  at  the  machines,  with  the  tools  and  in  the 
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process  which  the  shop  denies  him  and  which  is  necessary  to  his  in- 
sight, interest,  and  growth  in  the  occupation.  Every  experience 
goes  to  show  that  a  minimum  amount  of  equipment  under  the  school 
roof  is  necessary  as  a  teaching  device  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  teacher  to  closely  correlate  or  connect  the  instruction  which 
he  is  giving  with  the  shop  processes  as  they  can  be  illustrated  on  the 
machines. 

One  great  mistake  which  many  manual-training  and  technical 
high  schools  have  made,  and  which  industrial  schools  are  in  danger 
of  making,  is  that  of  providing  a  large  number  of  tools  and  ma- 
chines of  one  kind  rather  than  a  smaller  number  of  different  tools 
and  machines.  There  are  manual-training  and  technical  high 
schools  in  this  country  where  in  order  to  carry  on  the  teaching  of 
pupils  in  groups  enough  metal  lathes  have  been  secured  to  provide 
one  for  each  pupil  in  the  largest  section  which  the  school  handles. 
This  policy  requires  both  an  enormous  building  with  many  different 
shop  rooms  and  a  large  outlay  of  money  for  equipment  for  the 
work,  much  of  which  is  unnecessary  and  dooms  the  school  forever 
to  a  system  of  training  whfere  the  pupil  is  taught  by  the  exercise 
rather  than  the  job  method,  where  individual  instruction  has  no 
place,  and  where  the  pupils  are  handled  entirely  in  groups.  The 
same  amount  of  money  put  into  a  more  varied  equipment  would 
enable  the  school,  whether  it  be  a  manual-training  school  or  in- 
dustrial or  trade  school,  to  deal  with  the  pupils  individually  so  as 
to  give  each  a  wider  range  of  experience  with  different  machines, 
substitute  the  individual  for  the  group  method  of  instruction,  and 
to  approach  more  nearly  the  conditions  of  real  shopwork  so  neces- 
sary in  the  proper  training  for  success  in  the  industries. 

KINDS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Any  adequate  program  of  vocational  education  must  provide  in- 
struction both  for  those  who  desire  preparation  for  a  calling  before 
entering  it  and  for  those  whose  advancement  depends  upon  addi- 
tional training  of  some  kind  after  they  are  employed.  In  either  case 
the  instruction  in  one  or  more  of  the  three  forms  of  education — ^in- 
dustrial, agricultural,  and  homemaking — ^may  be  given. 

Schools  planned  for  these  two  groups  may  be  generally  classified 
under  three  heads : 

I.  The  all-day  school,  where  the  pupil  devotee  the  entire  school 
day  to  instruction. 

n.  The  part-time  or  continuation  school,  where  the  pupil  having 
already  gone  to  work  devotes  a  part  of  the  working  time  for  further 
education. 

III.  The  evening  school,  where  mature  workers  attend  evening 
classes,  receiving  instruction  supplementary  to  their  day  employment. 
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I.  THE  ALL-DAY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

The  survey  will  undoubtedly  show  the  presence  of  a  body  of  chil- 
dren who  have  left  school  at  the  age  of  14  (or  younger  where  the 
law  permits) ,  many  of  whom  have  not  finished  the  elementary  school. 
Because  of  their  limited  education,  their  lack  of  skill,  and  their 
immaturity,  they  will  probably  be  foimd  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
odd  jobs,  shifting  about  from  one  occupation  to  another,  with  little 
or  no  opportunity  to  advance  in  either  skill  or  earning  capacity 
beyond  that  which  brings  a  meager  subsistence. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  for  this  group,  who  are  likely 
to  enter  industry  early,  there  is  needed  a  school  or  courses  which 
will  minister  to  their  vocational  as  well  as  their  civic  needs.  While 
the  all-day  industrial  school  can  seldom  teach  a  trade  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  there  is  a  fund  of  experience  which  shows  that  it 
call  do  much  to  prepare  girls  and  boys  over  14  years  of  age  for 
entrance  into  the  trades. 

In  these  schools  a  close  relation  must  be  maintained  between  theory 
and  practice.  Practical  shopwork  must  be  supplemented  by  related 
studies  in  English,  civics,  industrial  history  and  geography,  and  ele- 
mentary mathematics,  as  well  as  by  the  science  and  mathematics 
underlying  the  trades.  In  this  way  the  school  will  make  for  intelli- 
gent citizenship  as  well  as  for  superior  workmanship  in  the  years  to 
come.  Shop  conditions  must  be  approached  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  school,  and  in  general  the  following  conditions  should  be  met  in 
the  school : 

1.  Not  less  than  one-half  the  time  of  the  pupil  should  be  given  to 
actual  shopwork,  including  such  calculations  and  shop  drawing  as 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  projects  of  the  pupils  in  the  shop  to 
successful  completion. 

2.  The  shopwork  must  be  conducted  on  a  productive  or  commercial 
basis  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  manual-training  method  of 
handling  pupils  in  the  shop. 

3.  The  instruction  must  tend  to  become  individual  as  distinguished 
from  group  or  class  instruction. 

4.  The  shopworlt  must  be  carried  on  as  nearly  like  the  work  done 
in  a  first-class  commercial  shop  as  conditions  will  permit 

5.  The  results  of  the  pupils'  work  should  be  useful  articles  which 
can  be  utilized  in  the  school  system  or  have  a  market  value. 

6.  The  assignment  of  work  to  a  pupil  in  the  shop  should  be  by 
projects  or  jobs. 

7.  The  progress  of  the  pupil  through  the  shop  and  school  should  be 
measured  by  the  projects  or  jobs  which  he  has  completed  in  a  satis- 
factory manner. 
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8.  The  classroom  instruction  in  the  related  academic  subjects,  such 
as  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  science,  should  be  closely  connected  at 
every  possible  point  with  his  shoproom  experience  in  order  that  it 
may  be  of  immediate  practical  value  to  the  pupil. 

9.  Every  day  industrial  schopl  should  plan  for  at  least  a  one  year's 
course  and  for  not  more  than  a  four  years'  course. 

10.  Every  year's  work  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  a  unit  unto 
itself.  Each  year's  work  should  be  organized  and  administered  in  a 
way  that  would  confer  upon  the  pupil  a  definite  value  in  vocational 
training,  so  that  if  he  should  leave  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  instruction  could  be  used  by  him  as  a  tool  in  trade  for  better  wage 
earning. 

11.  Not  less  than  three  (60-minute)  hours  should  be  devoted  each 
day  to  actual  shopwork.  The  school  session  should  not  be  less  than 
six  nor  more  than  eight  hours,  not  counting  the  recess  and  noon 
periods. 

12.  So  far  as  feasible,  instruction  should  be  given  in  English,  his- 
tory, civics,  and  other  appropriate  subjects  which  would  tend  to 
make  the  pupils  self-helpful,  intelligent,  and  worthy  citizens.  The 
end  of  the  vocational  school  should  not  be  merely  to  produce  a  tech- 
nically competent  workman,  but  a  citizen  of  the  State  who  seeks 
not  only  to  advance  his  own  welfare  through  his  work,  but  who  is 
ready  and  willing  to  place  his  efforts  at  the  service  of  his  com- 
munity and  State. 

n.  THB  PART-TIMB  OR  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

A  second  group  to  be  considered  in  providing  vocational  training 
opportunities  is  that  made  up  of  young  people  who  have  left  school 
before  completing  their  elementary  education  and  who  are  therefore 
handicapped  by  lack  of  schooling  either  for  successful  wage  earn- 
ing or  for  intelligent  citizenship.  These  young  people  are  neither 
prepared  to  choose  a  vocation  intelligently  nor  to  follow  it  with 
sufficient  prospect  of  future  advancement,  because  the  schools  have 
assumed  no  responsibility  for  their  preparation  for  employment  be- 
fore they  must  become  wage  earners.  Under  present  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  it  is  probable  that  the  all-day  industrial  school, 
when  developed  to  the  full,  will  not  reach  more  than  a  meager  per- 
centage of  the  youth.  By  far  the  largest  number  must  be  reached  by 
the  part-time  schools,  which  will  take  a  part  of  the  working  time  of 
yoimg  persons  between  14  and  18  years  of  age  for  continued  edu« 
cation,  either  along  the  line  of  a  chosen  vocation  or  of  general  civic 
intelligence. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  provide  for  preparatory  voca- 
tional training  for  every  boy  and  girl  who  can  afford  to  spend  even  a 
year  or  two  in  school,  beyond  that  which  is  required  by  law,  it  is  more 
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important  to  provide  for  that  gi^eat  mass  of  children  whose  education 
is  at  present  terminated  by  entrance  to  a  "  job,"  and  whose  only  pros- 
pect for  further  education  is  dependent  upon  its  not  being  divorced 
from  the  possibility  of  wage  earning  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  also  true  that  to  a  large  extent  the  schools  have  abandoned  the 
adolescent  wage  earner  entirely  to  the  shop  and  the  factory  and  have 
taken  no  further  responsibility  or  care  for  his  preparation  or  guid- 
ance, just  at  the  time  in  his  life  when  he  most  needs  discipline,  in- 
struction, and  the  direction  of  his  newly  awakened  social,  civic,  and 
industrial  interests. 

Very  little,  if  any,  of  the  work  which  he  is  doing  is  of  a  character 
which  will  permit  of  directly  related  teaching,  so  far  as  strictly 
industrial  subjects  are  concerned.  The  industrial  experience  which 
he  is  probably  getting  in  daily  employment  is  frequently  such  as  to 
enable  him  to  profit  greatly  by  subjects  which,  while  not  definitely 
connected  with  his  particular  job,  would  nevertheless  lead  to  gi-eater 
industrial  intelligence  and  greater  surety  of  future  success  as  a  trade 
worker. 

Also  there  are  many  who  believe  that,  while  all-day  industrial 
schools  can  give  general  industrial  intelligence  and  helpful  prelimi- 
nary training  for  entrance  to  a  trade,  and  that  real  trade  preparation 
may  be  given  to  a  limited  few  over  16  years  of  age  in  special  trade 
schools,  the  understanding  of  the  technical  and  theoretical  part  of  a 
trade  can  in  general  be  mastered  only  by  those  who  are  already  en- 
gaged in  actual  practice  in  that  trade.  Clearly,  therefore,  one  of  the 
best  ways  that  a  small  industrial  community  can  provide  vocational 
education  is  by  the  part-time  plan.  This  provides  for  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  responsibility  for  vocational  education  between 
the  shop  in  which  the  pupils  are  employed  and  the  school  providing 
a  few  hours  of  instruction  each  week  designed  to  make  the  young 
workers  more  efficient  workmen  and  better  citizens.  The  two  large 
purposes  of  part-time  instruction  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  To  increase  the  general  intelligence  of  yoimg  workers  and  lead 
them  to  understand  better  their  social  and  civic  duties. 

2.  To  increase  their  industrial  intelligence  and  skill  and  develop 
capacity  for  advancement  within  a  given  trade  where  such  oppor- 
tunity exists,  or  where  it  does  not  to  prepare  for  some  skilled  and 
remunerative  work  in  another  line. 

Such  instruction  will  have  in  mind  to  provide,  am'ong  other  things : 

1.  Trade  extension  for  the  "  next  step  up  "  within  a  given  industry. 

2.  Trade  preparation  courses  for  boys  and  girls  employed  in 
juvenile  occupations,  in  order  that  they  may  enter  other  and  more 
favorable  occupations  when  they  are  older. 

3.  General  improvement  courses  for  those  employed  in  occupations 
where  advancement  is  dependent  upon  increased  civic  and  general 
intelligence. 
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4.  Home  economics  courses  for  girls  who  are  employed  in  any  line 
of  industry. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  considerations  that  part-time  education 
will  be  of  two  distinct  types,  according  to  the  amount  of  time  per 
week  given  to  school  instruction : 

First,  the  strictly  part-time  vocational  school  in  which  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  pupils'  time  is  set  apart  for  the  school  and 
one-half  in  some  trade  or  part  of  a  trade  in  a  shop  for  which  com- 
pensation is  received. 

Second,  the  part-time  school  of  the  continuation  type,  which  is  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  the  boy  (or  girl)  for  a  few  hours  each 
week  an  opportunity  to  continue  his  education  beyond  what  was  pos- 
sible under  previous  conditions  because  of  economic  pressure  or  other 
reasons. 

It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  amount  and  kind  of 
instruction  that  may  be  given  in  a  part-time  class  may  vary  greatly. 
As  to  time  devoted  to  the  work,  five  or  more  hours  may  be  given  to 
the  instruction  per  week,  a  day  a  week,  or  the  half-time  plan  may 
be  adopted,  whereby  alternate  weeks  may  be  given  to  the  school  and 
shop  or  farm.  Whether  the  half-time  plan  or  less  than  half-time 
plan  should  be  used  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  facilities  which 
the  school  has  for  handling  the  classes,  the  amount  of  cooperation 
that  can  be  secured  from  the  employers  concerned,  the  class  of  indi- 
viduals to  be  sierved,  etc. 

DIFFERENT  PLANS   FOB   PABT-TIME   WORK. 

The  following  types  of  part-time  instruction  are  at  present  being 
carried  on  in  this  country,  or  have  been  proposed  as  practicable 
schemes  for  part-time  vocational  work: 
(1)  Plans  classified  according  to  responsibility  of  employer. 

(a)  TJie  No-responsibility  Scheme,  In  which  the  employer  does  nothing 
more  than  to  organize  the  factory  or  plant  so  that  the  pupils  may 
have  time  oflf  from  the  shop  or  factory  during  working  hours  to 
attend  the  school. 
(6)  The  Part-responsibility  Scheme,  wherein  the  employer.  In  addition  to 
making  arrangements  so  as  to  afford  time  off  for  the  school,  pays 
the  pupil  for  all  or  a  part  of  the  time  spent  in  the  school,  i.  e., 
pays  for  half  or  all  the  time  lost  from  the  business, 
(c)  The  FuU-^esponsibUity  Scheme  prevails  when  the  employer,  in  addition 
to  arranging  his  work  so  as  to  cooperate  with  the  school,  agrees  with 
the  school  authorities  to  give  the  young  workers  an  opportunity 
to  secure  the  round  of  experiences  at  the  different  machines  and 
processes  in  the  shop  which  will  give  them  breadth  of  sklU  and  in- 
sight as  workmen  and  enable  them  to  get  the  necessary  Instruction 
to  learn  the  trade  in  the  school.  In  most  cases  the  learners  are 
paid  for  the  time  they  spend  in  the  school.  This  plan  is  most  often 
used  in  connection  with  the  moce  important  skilled  industries. 
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(2)  Plans  classified  according  to  time  given  to  shop  and  school 

(o)  T?i€  Week-about  or  Half-time  Plan,  In  which  alternate  weeks  are 
given  to  the  shop  and  school.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  two-boy 
plan,  because  it  is  customary  to  assign  two  boys  to  the  same  task, 
one  working  in  the  shop  while  the  other  goes  to  school  and  then 
exchanging  places  the  next  week« 

(6)  The  Le^8  than  Half-time  Plan:  This  includes  all  plans  which  give 
less  than  alternate  weeks  to  vocational  instruction.  The  work  may 
be  arranged  so  that  the  learner  has  eight  hours  each  week  at  the 
school,  in  some  calces  five  hours  a  week,  in  still  others  from  two 
to  four  hours.  It  may  readily  be  seen  that  decreasing  the  number 
of  hours  given  to  the  school  decreases  the  di£Bculty  of  securing  addi- 
tional help,  but  increases  the  difiiculty  of  organizing  the  work  at 
the  factory  so  as  to  permit  the  shifting  of  the  workers  in  a  manner 
necessary  to  permit  them  to  attend  classes. 
(8)  Plans  classified  according  to  enforcement 

(o)  Voluntary  Part-time  Schooling  contents  itself  with  providing  a  school 
to  give  the  vocational  work  and  persuading  employers,  parents,  and 
children  to  cooperate  with  the  school  authorities.  Sometimes  the 
einployer  arranges  with  the  school  authorities  to  have  some  or  all 
of  their  young  workers  take  the  training  by  making  i^ttendance 
upon  the  school  a  condition  for  their  employment 

(6)  Compulsory  Part-time  Schooling  occurs  when  the  youth  who  has  gone 
to  work  is  compelled  by  law  to  give  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  school, 
and  where  the  employer  is  required  to  arrange  for  time  off  f6r 
the  class  in  order  that  the  child  may  attend  the  school.  This  Is 
the  better  plan  and  is  the  one  provided  for  by  the  Indiana  law. 

In  the  introduction  of  this  work  the  administrator  or  director 
should  keep  constantly  in  mind  his  objective.  That  is  to  say,  his 
school  or  schools  should  be  so  organized  as — 

1.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  specific  group  of  workers  which  have 
been  found  as  a  result  Tof  the  survey. 

2.  To  add  to  the  technical  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  workers. 

3.  To  make  the  instruction  efficient. 

4.  To  justify  the  expenditure  of  money  for  its  support  by  the 
amount  of  time  given  to  the  work  and  by  the  amount  of  benefit 
derived  from  such  work  by  the  pupil. 

5.  To  select  for  the  school  instruction  data  taken  directly  from 
practice  of  up-to-date  industrial  establishments. 

6.  To  include  at  least  one  study  in  the  course  which  deals  directly 
with  training  for  citizenship. 

Iff.  THB  BVENINa  SCHOOL. 

Whereas  the  part-time  school  has  for  its  particular  province  the 
training  of  the  boy  and  girl  between  14  and  18,  the  evening  school 
is  the  only  possible  means  of  benefiting  the  more  mature  workers  who 
are  ambitious  to  advance  themselves.  The  majority  of  the  workers 
who  are  employed  in  trades  must  be  reached  by  evening  schools,  if 
at  all. 
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Young  people  often  neglect  their  opportunities.  The  desire  for 
wages,  pure  indifference,  and  other  causes  induce  many  to  go  to 
work  before  they  receive  the  advantages  of  an  industrial  education, 
even  when  it  is  offered,  and  to  neglect,  in  many  instances,  the  advan- 
tages of  part-time  schooling  unless  this  is  made  compulsory  by  the 
States.  The  awakening  which  often  comes  after  these  chances  are 
past  leaves  the  evening  school  as  the  sole  remaining  hope. 

So  far  as  evening  work  for  men,  at  least,  is  concerned,  it  is  probable 
that  the  best  immediate  returns  in  increased  economic  efficiency  from 
industrial  or  trade  training  come  from  instruction  in  the  evening 
classes  attended  by  adult  workers.  They  have  been  in  the  shop  long 
enough  to  realize  their  lack  of  preparation  and  its  practical  value; 
they  have  acquired  sufficient  skill  and  insight  into  mechanical  proc- 
esses to  know  what  they  need  and  come  to  the  evening  class  deter- 
mined to  get  it  The  instruction,  when  given  by  a  teacher  who  is 
himself  familiar  with  the  trade,  can  be  made  to  appeal  at  every  step 
to  the  interest  and  the  previous  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
student. 

At  the  present  time  the  need  for  evening  industrial  and  trade 
schools  is  probably  at  its  greatest  in  this  country.  It  will  be  used  to 
bridge,  over  the  chasm  which  has  resulted  from  the  lack  of  industrial 
education  in  the  past.  While  there  will  always  be  a  place  for  the 
evening  school  to  give  many  workers  the  training  they  need  as  the 
next  step  forward  in  their  callings,  a  system  of  all-day  and  part-time 
industrial  schools  will  greatly  lessen  this  need.  In  Germany,  as  the 
result  of  30  years  of  progress,  they  have  been  largely  replaced  by 
continuation  schools,  which  are  more  and  more  becoming  day  schools. 
"The  evening  school  may  be  an  imperfect  and  temporary  agency, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  the  only  agency  to  do  a  large  part  of  the  work 
which  needs  to  be  done.'' 

The  time  available  for  vocational  instruction  in  evening  classes 
is  so  limited  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  both  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  a  complete  trade  in  an  evening  school.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  it  has  been  found  by  practical  experience  that  productive 
wage  earning  can  best  be  reached  by  a  type  of  instruction  which 
will  give  the  learner  help  in  solving  the  actual  problems  he  meets 
in  his  daily  work — courses  which  will  help  him  forward  a  step  at 
ft  time,  as  it  were,  in  his  mastery  of  that  occupation.  In  giving 
instruction  in  evening  classes  to  farmers,  for  example,  such  prob- 
lems as  the  following  might  be  taken  up:  Marketing  farm  prod- 
ucts, selecting  seed  com,  keeping  poultry,  how  to  grow  tomatoes,  etc. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  such  short  unit  courses  arranged 
to  meet  the  specific  and  immediate  needs  of  the  workers  provide  the 
best  means  of  giving  the  needed  help.  Such  courses  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  worker  to  come  into  the  evening  class,  take  one  or  more 
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courses  and  withdraw  without  interfering  with  the  organization  of 
the  school.  The  work  becomes  more  individual  and  interesting. 
Such  unit  courses  may  be  1  hour,  10  hours,  or  50  hours  in  length. 
The  following  examples  from  representative  occupations  and  trades 
will  make  clear  what  is  meant : 


Carpenters*  Trade — 

Blue-print  reading  for  carpenters. 

Free-hand  drawing  for  carpenters. 

House  framing. 

Roof  framing. 

Stair  building. 

Shop  arithmetic  for  carpenters. 
Machinists*  Trade — 

Blue-print  reading  for  machinists. 

Free-hand  drawing  for  machinists. 

Automobile  repairing. 

Bench  lathe  work. 

Tool  making. 

Shop  arithmetic  for  machinists. 

Forging. 


Vnit  Courses  in  Cooking — 

Bread  making. 

Cake  making. 

Simple  family  meals. 

Left  overs. 

Lunches  for  the  dinner  palL 

Feeding  of  children. 

Marketing. 
Unit  Courses  in  Homemakinff — 

Serving  of  meals. 

Home  nursing. 

Care  of  children. 

Washing  and  ironing. 
MUUnery— 

Wire  framing. 

Hat  trimming. 

Velvet  hats. 


In  contrast  to  the  short  unit  course  is  the  "long-term  single- 
subject  course,"  which  is  the  course  by  which  subjects  have  gen- 
erally been  presented  in  evening  schools. 

The  long-term  courses  are  primarily  for  those  who  know  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy  what  they  want ;  for  those  who  are  not  likely 
to  become  discouraged  by  a  too  early  announcement  of  the  length  of 
time  that  will  be  required  to  reach  the  goal  that  they  seek;  and  for 
those  who  have  sufficient  faith  in  what  the  school  can  do  for  them 
to  make  them  willing  to  pay  the  price  in  sacrifice  of  both  time  and 
effort  that  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  needed  training. 

These  courses  may  follow  a  single  subject  or  a  single  line  of  work 
over  a  considerable  period  with  a  large  group  of  students;  or  they 
may  start  with  the  large  group  of  men  and  later  differentiate  the 
work  into  several  subdivisions  with  smaller  groups.  The  work, 
too,  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  students  here  and  there  through- 
out the  course  to  supplement  it  with  related  study  selected  from 
other  courses.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  course  is  its  con- 
tinuity for  the  individual  student,  and  its  successful  operation  is 
confined  almost  wholly  to  very  large  cities. 

On  the  whole,  short  unit  courses  will  be  found  to  be  the  more 
satisfactory,  permitting,  as  they  do,  greater  flexibility  of  instruction, 
better  adaptation  to  individual  needs,  and  a  variety  of  combination 
that  will  more  nearly  meet  each  student's  individual  requirements. 

The  establishment  of  any  school  or  class  giving  preparation  for 
any  trade  raises  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  institution  to  the 
trade  as  a  training  center. 
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Inasmuch  as  any  plans  for  vocational  secondary  education  in  a 
town  or  city  must  adjust  themselves  to  present-day  conditions  in 
the  industries,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  not  only  the  processes  and 
demands  of  the  trades  and  occupations  upon  the  worker,  but  also 
the  attitude  of  both  employers  and  employees  in  the  trades  as  to  the 
kinds  of  training  needed,  the  ways  in  which  the  training  can  best 
be  given,  and  what  arrangements  the  employers,  employees,  and  the 
schools  shall  agree  upon  as  to  the  following: 

1.  The  conditions  under  which  new  workers  are  to  be  trained  and 
received  into  the  trade  or  occupation. 

2.  The  credit  toward  the  period  of  apprenticeship  to  be  given  any 
course  of  training  in  the  schools  either  before  or  after  employment. 

8.  The  training  in  schools  as  well  as  shops  to  be  required  of  the 
apprentice  after  employment. 

4.  The  preference  given  to  local  and  trained  workers  in  hiring 
and  promoting  in  the  trade  or  occupation. 

In  order  to  guard  against  misunderstandings  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent future  complications  and  difficulties,  it  will  in  many  instances 
be  necessary  to  prepare  a  written  bill  of  particulars  which  determine 
somewhat  in  detail  the  conditions  under  which  the  three  most  in- 
terested parties  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
vocational  education. 

These  particulars  may  make  provision  for  such  questions  as — 

1.  The  length  of  the  probation  period  during  which  the  pupil 
shall  be  tested  out  for  determining  his  fitness  to  go  on  and  complete 
the  training  necessary  for  entrance  to  the  trade  which  he  has 
selected. 

2.  The  wages  to  be  paid — 

(a)  During  the  period  of  part-time  training. 

(b)  At  the  entrance  into  the  industry  on  fuU  time. 

(o)  Graduated  scale  of  increase  in  wages  up  to  time  of  ac- 
ceptance as  a  full-fledged  journeyman. 

3.  Deferred  presentation  of  the  diploma  for  a  period  after  leav- 
ing the  school  and  entrance  into  the  industry  to  be  dependent  upon 
proof  of  satisfactory  work. 

4.  Preferential  employment  to  be  extended  to  those  who  have  at- 
tended day  or  evening  classes  for  training  the  worker  in  trade 
subjects. 

5.  Length  of  time  and  content  to  be  covered  by  the  instruction  in 
the  school. 

6.  Possibilities  and  arrangements  for  instruction  during  dull- 
season  periods. 

7.  Arrangements  to  be  made  by  the  trades  for  encouraging  at- 
tendance upon  evening  trade-extension  classea 

8.  Any  other  matters  which  may  be  pertinent  to  the  local  situation. 

28259"— 16 7 
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Chapter  VI. 

METHODS  OF  GATHERINQ   DATA  ABOUT  INDUSTRY   AND 
INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS. 


In  the  recent  past  we  have  had  a  large  number  of  industrial  sur- 
veys or  investigations  the  purpose  of  which  has  been  to  reveal  in  a 
very  definite  way,  and  susceptible  to  interpretation  in  educational 
terms,  the  value  of  instruction  for  those  who  are  to  enter  upon  indus* 
trial  careers,  or  for  workers  who  have  already  entered  the  industries. 

The  determination  of  many  of  our  large  industrial  conmiunities 
to  take  an  inventory  of  their  natural  resources  (meaning  their  aris- 
tocracy of  brains)  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  stock  we  had  be- 
lieved inexhaustible  is  somewhat  depleted.  It  is  believed  that  in 
the  past  Providence  has  been  kind  to  us,  but  in  the  future  Providence 
is  likely  to  leave  us  a  little  more  to  our  own  intelligence,  and  hence- 
forth we  must  sell  more  brains  and  less  material. 

An  immediate  determination  to  pursue  the  policy  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful competitor  for  industrial  and  commercial  supremacy  appears 
to  be  agreed  upon,  and  likewise  that  the  same  end  must  be  attained 
by  the  same  means — ^that  is,  by  industrial  education. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  human 
helpfulness  that  could  be  realized  by  the  establishment  of  prop>erly 
equipped  and  managed  industrial  schools.  They  would  bea>me  the 
medium  of  communication  and  the  promoters  of  cooperation  between 
the  commercial  and  industrial  world  and  the  school. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for  a  community 
to  have  large  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  seeking  employment  while  a 
reasonable  minimum  of  education  is  still  unattained,  or  entering  upon 
life  careers  still  too  young  to  be  aware  of  their  own  possibilities. 

Just  now  we  have  one  of  the  recurrent  periods  where  the  world 
is  filled  with  reform,  generally  of  the  most  attractive  kind,  which 
aims  at  making  some  one  other  than  ourselves  virtuous  by  certain 
due  processe&  There  is  all  about  us  a  widespread  desire  to  elevate 
the  moral  or  material  condition  of  others.  At  the  present  moment  it 
is  industrial  efficiency.  All  such  propositions  we  must  welcome  for 
purposes  of  study.  We  must  look  upon  them  with  attention  and  ex- 
amine them,  not  merely  in  the  roseate  glow  of  enthusiastic  hope,  but 
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by  the  cold,  clear  light  of  the  past,  before  we  decide  that  they  are 
fit  for  the  ordeal  of  the  future  and  will  prove  a  benefit  to  mankind. 

We  must,  to  the  utmost  degree,  develop  our  human  efficiencies,  but 
keep  in  mind  always  that  social  values  are  of  greater  importance 
than  the  productivity  of  units  of  trade.  Devices  for  purposes  of 
exploitation  of  the  workers,  reducing  costs,  and  increasing  output 
can  not  and  will  not  be  accepted  as  creators  of  social  efficiency. 

Vocational  schools  must  undoubtedly  yield,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  the  demand  for  more  specific  preparation  for  the  work  of  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equaUy  certain  that  business  and 
industry  must  yield  to  the  demand  for  better  adjustments  to  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  needs  of  the  workers. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  recent  past  to  the  establishment  of 
industrial  schools  has  been  (1)  the  lack  of  data  regarding  occupa- 
tions and  (2)  the  lack  of  that  intimate  relationship  of  cooperation 
between  the  shop  and  school  so  necessary  to  insure  success.  This 
intimacy  of  relationship  must  be  permanently  established  and  main- 
tained if  progressive  efficiency  is  to  be  the  goal. 

Industrial  education  in  any  community,  if  it  is  to  be  efficient, 
must  be  at  least  as  progressive  as  are  the  industries  of  that  com- 
munity, but  the  school  authorities  ought  not  to  remain  content  to 
foUow  the  industrial  development  of  the  community.  Industrial 
education  should  not  be  content  to  follow,  it  should  aim  to  direct 
industrial  development.  The  data  of  industrial  education  include 
not  only  the  data  relating  to  the  shops  located  in  the  community, 
and  to  the  employments  and  processes  of  those  shops,  but  include 
in  addition  data  relating  to  the  industry,  data,  that  is  to  say,  which 
are  national  and  international  in  scope. 

KIND  OF  FACTS  TO  BB  QATHBRBD. 

A  systematic  inquiry  regarding  occupations  and  processes  in  those 
industries  which  are  established  in  the  community,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  which  industrial  courses  in  the  public  schools  are  organized, 
must  be  made  in  order  that  courses  may  be  developed  in  conformity 
with  the  best  practice  in  the  industry. 

The  industrial  character  of  a  community  is  determined  by  a 
process  of  selective  evolution.  Indutries  develop  in  any  community 
in  competition  with  other  communities  largely  in  proportion  as  the 
environment  is  favorable  for  development.  This  selective  evolution 
may  be  a  blind  natural  process,  dependent  upon  unenlightened 
effort,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  enlightened  and  directed  effort.  In 
either  case  the  industrial  character  of  the  community  will  be  unique 
and  peculiar  to  that  community.  This  does  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  all  of  the  occupations  and  industries  of  the  community  will 
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differ  materially  from  the  occupations  and  industries  of  other  com- 
munities. It  means  that  the  degree  of  development  of  each  industry 
will  be  determined  by  local  conditions.  It  will  certainly  be  deter- 
mined in  part  by  accident.  Industries  may  develop  in  a  community 
by  virtue  of  the  momentum  of  development  in  the  past.  An  industry 
happens  to  be  initiated  in  a  community,  and,  simply  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  it  has  been  established,  it  develops  unless  there  are  unfavor- 
able local  conditions. 

The  important  consideration  is  that  the  degree  of  development  of 
the  industries  established,  as  is  the  case  in  every  large  city,  whether 
determined  by  accident  or  by  natural  ec(momic  conditions,  is  unique 
and  peculiar.  Since  it  is  unique  and  peculiar,  the  educational  needs 
of  a  community  can  not  be  determined  in  any  other  way  than  by 
a  survey  which  is  organized  to  determine  for  that  community  pre- 
cisely what  is  its  own  peculiar  industrial  character,  and  especially  to 
determine  in  what  respect  its  industrial  character  differs  from  tiiat 
of  other  communities.  The  final  object,  therefore,  is  to  define  pre- 
cisely the  industrial  character,  to  emphasize  especially  the  qualities 
of  industrial  conditions,  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  making  industrial 
eduaction  in  the  community  as  unique  and  peculiar  as  is  the  industry 
itself. 

PRESENT  INDUSTRIAL  INEFFICIENCY. 

Our  present  processes  are  inefficient  and  wasteful,  and  we  suffer 
great  loss  from  incomplete  production,  due  to  want  of  skill.  We 
pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  human  element  in  industry,  and 
much  less  to  the  experimentation  for  correct  standards.  Men  are 
assigned  to  this  machine  or  that  machine,  to  one  process  or  another, 
and  left  to  toil  without  any  well-defined  notion  of  how  the  volume 
of  their  output  will  balance  with  the  output  of  other  men  operating 
other  machines  or  engaged  in  other  processes.  There  is  little  infor- 
mation at  hand  to  indicate  whether  individual  workmen  are  efficient 
or  whether  they  are  performing  their  tasks  by  the  shortest  possible 
cuts.  Training  for  industrial  efficiency,  if  it  is  realized  that  the 
human  element  must  be  considered,  will  make  of  every  worker 
grounded  in  the  science  of  industrial  processes  an  experimenter  for 
improved  methods.  It  offers  an  opportunity  for  research  into  indus- 
trial processes  that  will  make  every  worker  a  research  student,  in- 
stead of  a  devitalized  and  deenergized  automaton. 

One  purpose  of  industrial  education  should  be  to  teach  the  best 
usage  and  practice,  as  well  as  processes  in  the  industry;  in  a  word, 
to  teach  the  industry  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  youth  who 
are  to  enter  the  industry.  When  an  industry  is  following  obsolete 
methods  the  purpose  of  industrial  education  should  be  to  be  aggres- 
sive in  establishing  modem  methods  and  the  most  approved  shop 
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practice,  both  as  regards  manufacturing  processes,  the  organizatiim 
of  the  working  force,  and  the  division  of  labor. 

The  present  needs  of  industry,  viewed  from  their  economic  aspects 
only,  may  be  summarized  in  part  as  follows: 

1.  A  greater  investment  of  labor  power  and  skill  in  the  finished 
product 

2.  A  readjustment  of  relationship  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees, which  involves  a  cooperative  effort  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees for  productive  efficiency. 

3.  Relief  of  the  workers  from  the  deadening  monotony  of  employ- 
ment. 

4.  An  educational  system  that  will  develop  initiative,  independ- 
ence, imagination,  and  self-reliance. 

AIM  OF  SURVEY. 

The  aim  of  any  survey  in  part  must  be: 

1.  To  prove  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  industrial  and  school 
conditions  in  the  making  of  a  program  for  industrial  education  in  a 
municipality. 

2.  To  show  the  kind  of  facts  about  industry  and  about  the  schools 
which  need  to  be  gathered. 

3.  To  develop  a  proper  method  for  studying  the  industries  and  the 
schools  for  the  purposes  of  industrial  education. 

4.  To  give  publicity  to  a  knowledge  of  industrial  and  school  facts 
and  conditions  which  must  be  considered  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  a  permanent  and  constructive  program  of  industrial  educa- 
ticHL 

Since  vocational  education  is  a  local  issue,  it  must  be  adapted  in 
its  cbnteuts  and  method,  as  well  as  in  its  organization  and  adminis- 
tration, to  the  social,  industrial,  and  educational  conditions  of  the 
community. 

Assuming  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  community  to  educate  and 
equip  for  life  all  the  youth  of  the  city,  it  is  also  the  business  of  the 
city  to  insure  scientific  guidance  into  useful  vocations.  It  is  just  as 
important  to  assure  the  proper  application  of  the  training,  through 
fitting  the  individual  to  the  right  occupation,  as  it  is  to  provide  the 
training  itself.  The  public  conscience  is  being  awakened,  and  it  will 
no  longer  do  to  leave  boys  and  girls  to  the  vicissitudes  and  moral 
dangers  of  chance  employment,  to  the  certain  disappointment  of  a 
job  without  a  future,  or  the  handicap  of  exploitation  by  private  en- 
terprise. It  is  apparent  that  education  and  training,  unsupplemented 
by  opportunity  for  employment  which  assures  the  proper  utilization 
of  the  training,  is  a  tremendous  economic  waste. 
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SCOPE. 

The  scope  of  an  industrial  survey  in  order  to  be  complete  must 
include  an  analysis  of  the  major  portion  of  the  mechanical  and  man- 
ufacturing industries,  the  building  trades,  transportation,  heat,  light, 
and  power  transmission. 

METHODS. 

A  comprehensible  survey  must  be  the  work  of  professionals,  not  of 
amateurs.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  the 
successful  achievement  of  any  survey  is  conditional  upon  professional 
service.  The  preparation  of  schedules,  the  gathering  of  data,  the 
tabulation  work,  and  the  final  editing  and  organizing  of  the  material 
for  the  report  require  professional  service. 

The  work  is  of  a  special  character,  requiring  a  special  sort  of 
training  and  experience.  Efficiency  as  a  survey  investigator  is  not 
primarily  a  matter  of  natural  ability.  It  may  be  freely  admitted 
that  in  any  community  there  are  connected  with  the  public  schools  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  and  women  entirely  competent,  so  far  as 
regards  natural  ability  to  make  a  survey,  but  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  there  should  be  available  in  any  community  a  group  of  men  and 
women  possessed  of  the  special  training  and  experience  required  by 
survey  work.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  no  community  can  maintain 
a  group  of  survey  experts,  since  no  community  has  yet  adopted  the 
policy  of  making  a  survey  at  frequent  intervals. 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  may  be  noted  that  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  permanent  survey  organization  should  be  maintained 
by  every  industrial  community,  and  one  purpose  of  every  initial 
general  survey  should  be  to  develop  a  local  organization  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  permanent  survey. 

The  objects  of  such  a  permanent  survey  are  obvious.  They  are: 
First,  to  extend  investigations  to  industries  not  covered  by  the  initial 
survey;  second,  to  gather  regularly  each  year,  by  a  systematic  in- 
quiry, data  regarding  new  processes  and  occupations  instituted  within 
those  industries  which  are  established  in  the  community,  and  with 
reference  to  which  industrial  courses  in  the  public  schools  are  organ- 
ized ;  third,  to  gather  data  regarding  the  development  of  new  indus- 
tries in  the  community ;  fourth,  to  maintain  intimate  relationship  of 
cooperation  between  the  shop  and  the  school. 

This  intimacy  of  relationship  can  not  be  permanently  established 
by  one  general  survey  made  at  any  given  time,  or  even  by  a  succession 
of  general  surveys  made  at  more  or  less  infrequent  intervals.  It  can 
be  maintained  only  by  a  permanent  local  organization,  which  shall 
be  constantly  employed  in  gathering  new  data  in  the  shop. 
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SCHEDULES. 

The  information  concerning  trade  groups  and  occupations  is  se- 
cured through  two  types  of  schedules:  (1)  ^l^e  establishment  sched- 
ule and  (2)  the  individual  schedule. 

(1)  The  establishment  schedule,  secured  from  employers,  covers 
the  following  important  points: 

Products  of  the  different  establishments. 

Busy  and  slaclc  seasons  in  the  industries. 

Difficulties  in  securing  competent  workers  in  specific  occupations,  with  reasons. 

Period  of  minimum  productivity  in  various  occupations. 

Years  of  experience  necessary  to  reach  minimum  wage. 

Probable  increase  and  decrease  in  demand  for  workers. 

Relative  demand  and  supply  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor. 

Frequency  and  line  of  promotion  from  occupation  to  occupation. 

Shifting  of  workers  from  process  to  process  to  give  wider  experience  and 
training. 

Opportunities  for  untrained  beginners  in  specific  occupations. 

Relative  efficiency  of  foreign  and  domestic  trained  workers. 

Relative  instability  of  employment  of  trained  and  untrained  workers. 

Conditions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  worker. 

Character  of  instruction  received  by  workers  in  the  shops. 

Relative  advantage  of  indentured  and  unindentured  apprenticeship. 

Character  of  apprenticeship  agreements. 

Relation  of  general  school  training  to  efficiency. 

Extent  of  the  educational  deficiencies  of  beginners. 

Types  of  schools  and  kind  of  training  necessary  in  the  Judgment  of  employers 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  workers. 

Willingness  of  employers  to  cooperate  in  part-time  schooUng. 

Kind  of  part-time  schooling  favored. 

Practical  tests  used  in  determining  the  efficiency  of  appUcants  and  workers. 

The  following  "establishment  schedule,"  used  in  the  Richmond 
survey  of  1914,  illustrates  more  fully  the  scope  of  this  type  of 
schedi^e: 

Name  of  firm 

Date 

Vocational  Subvey  of  Richmond,  Va. 

[Non. — All  information  furnished  In  this  qneflttonnfttre  will  be  held  strictly  confidential 
and  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  kind  of  indastrial  education  which  will 
best  meet  the  needs  of  persons  engajced  in  the  specified  trades  of  Richmond,  Va.] 

[iNSTancnoNs. — Please  fill  in  all  blanks  and  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  Charles  H. 
Winslow,  director  vocational  survoy.  Administration  Building,  805  East  Marshall  Street.  . 
Where  space  for  reply  is  insufficient,  please  give  information  on  separate  sheets  by  referring 
to  the  number  of  question  answered.] 

Name  of  person  to  whom  future  inquiries  may  be  addressed  : . 

Pabt  I. — General  information. 

1.  What  are  your  specialties? 

2.  Number  of  employees  other  than  office  help : 

(a)  At  present  time 

(b)  Maximum  number  in  service  in  191.S 

(c)  Minimum  number  In  service  in  1913 
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3.  What  is  the  slack  season  with  you?     From to 

4.  What  Is  the  busy  season  with  you?     From to 

5.  Is  difficulty  experienced  In  obtaining  efficient  journeymen  workmen  for 

permanent  employment? 

(a)  Is  so,  in  what  occupations? 

(6)  Is  this  difficulty  due  to— 

(1)  Lack  of  an  apprenticeship  system  in  the  shop? 

(2)  Lack  of  opportunity  to  learn  the  trade  in  the  shop? 

(3)  Other  causes?     (Specify.)   

0.  What  is  the  age  period  of  maximum  productivity  for  workers?  (Indicate 
age  at  which  the  Journeyman  commonly  begins  to  earn  full  wage,  and  aee 
at  which  earning  power  begins  to  decline.) 

From  age years,  to  age years.    Are  there  exceptional 

occupations  to  which  the  age  limits  specified  do  not  apply?    If  so,  indicate 
the  limits  for  these  exceptional  occupations. 

7.  After  how  many  years*  experience  as  an  apprentice  and  journeyman  does  a 

journeyman  ordinarily  earn  his  maximum  wage? 

8.  In  what  occupations  is  the  demand  for  more  workers  likely  to  increase 

most  rapidly  during  the  next  five  years? (Explain  why.) 


9.  Is  the  supply  of  unskilled  labor  becoming  greater  or  less,  relatively  to  the 

demand   for  it?  The  supply   of  skilled  labor?  

Why? 

10.  Are  promotions  frequently  made  in  your  establishment  from  one  occupa- 

tion to  another? 

11.  What  is  the  usual  line  of  promotion  for  a  journeyman? 

12.  Are  individual  workmen  frequently  shifted  from  one  process,  or  machine, 

or  occupation  to  another? 

18.  What  trades  can  a  boy  learn  in  your  shop  thoroughly? 

14.  Can  untrained  beginners  be  used? In  what  occupations  can 

they  be  used? 

15.  Is  the  foreign-trained  worker  a  better  workman?    If  so,  why?     (Is  it,  for 

example,  due  to  superior  natural  ability,  or  to  better  training  in  school, 

or  in  shop?) 

What  are  the  deficiencies  of  the  native  Americans? 

16.  Can  you  retain  thoroughly  trained  efficient  workmen  permanently  in  your 

employ,  or  do  you  find  it  necessary   to  lay  off  such  men  at  certain 
seasons?  

Pakt  II. — Conditions  under  tchieh  the  work  is  performed, 
[In  answering  qnestlons  17  to  24  specify  in  each  case  occupations  and  conditloiis.] 

17.  What  conditions  Involve  peculiar  physical  training?     (Specify  jobs  and 

conditions.) 

18.  What  conditions  involve  peculiar  nervous  strain?     (Specify  Jobs  and  condi- 

tions.)   

19.  What  conditions  tend  to  impair  health?     (Specify  jobs  and  conditiona) 


20.  What   conditions   especially   stimulate   the   intelligence   of   the   workers? 

(Specify  jobs  and  conditions.) 

2L  What  conditions,  if  any,  narrow  and  restrict  the  mental  development  of  the 

worker?     (Specify  jobs  and  conditions.) 

22.  What  conditions  tend  to  kill  out  the  worker's  ambition  and  interest  in  his 

trade?    (Specify  jobs  and  conditions.) 
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28.  What  conditions,  If  any,  are  to  be  guarded  against  as  exerting  morally  un- 
wholesome influences?    (Specify  jobs  and  conditions.) 

24.  What  other  conditions  of  work  are  important  as  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  workers?    (Specify  Jobs  and  conditions.) 

Pakt  III. — How  icorkera  are  trained, 

26.  Does  the  -worker  receive  any  instruction  or  training  In  your  establishment 

more  than  he  can  pick  up  on  the  Job? If  so,  who  gives  it  to  him? 

(Indicate  nature  of  training.) 

26.  What  occupations  in  your  shop  can  be  learned  in  the  shop  with  little  or  no 

instruction? 

27.  What  are  the  terms  of  any  agreement  of  apprenticeship  under  which  ap- 

prentices are  now  working  in  your  shop?  (If  possible,  provide  copies  of 
such  agreements.) 

28.  Do  you  find  that  those  who  are  apprenticed  have  a  better  attitude  toward 

their  work  than  those  who  are  not?  (Specify  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  formal  apprenticeship.) 

Pabt  IV. — Relation  of  occupation  to  school  training. 

29.  In  what  ways  have  you  found  the  industry  hampered  by  a  lack  of  ele- 

mentary school  education  on  the  part  of  beginners? 

What  knowledge  that  beginners  should  have  is  most  frequently  lacking? 
(Specify  occupations  and  deficiencies  in  detail.) 

80.  In  what  occupations.  If  any.  Is  general  school  training  beyond  the  seventh 

grade  of  value  In  increasing  efficiency  as  workers? 

81.  Assuming  that  school  training  beyond  the  seventh  grade  Is  an  advantage, 

what  subjects  should  be  taught? 

82.  What  kind  of  a  school  would  most  help  workers  in  the  various  occupations 

during  the  apprenticeship  period? 

Day  schools : 

Part-time  day  schools 

Night  schools 

Other  schools  (specify) 

For  which  occupations  do  you  believe  that  such  schools  could  be  provided 

to  best  advantage? 

In  your  opinion,  what  should  be  taught  in  such  a  school? 

88.  If  a  part-time  day  school  were  established,  would  you  as  an  employer  be 
willing  to  enter  into  an  agreement  providing  for  a  definite  period  of  at- 
tendance of  apprentices  at  such  a  school  for  a  definite  number  of  hours 
each  week,  paying  them  the  usual  wage  while  in  school? 

34.  For  what  occupations  would  you  enter  into  such  an  agreement? 

85.  If  a  part-time  day  school  were  established,  in  your  opinion  how  many  hours 

per  week  should  an  apprentice  attend? 

86.  In  your  opinion,  what  should  the  schools  do  for  the  worker  before  he  enters 

the  shop?  (Consider  what  amount  of  general  education  the  school  should 
give,  what  amount  of  vocational  or  industrial  training,  etc.,  and  in  general 
what  the  schools  should  give  that  is  needed  in  the  shop  but  can  not  be 
acquired  in  the  shop.) 

87.  What  do  you  believe  a  night  school  should  teach  to  help  the  Journeyman 

who  wants  to  advance  in  his  trade? 

88.  What  questions  do  you  ask  applicants  for  work? 
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39.  What  tests  do  you  apply  to  determine  fitness  or  efficiency  of  applicants? 

40.  What  records  are  kept  in  your  shop  to  determine  efficiency  of  workmen? 


41.  How  can  the  worker  be  given  an  interest  in  his  work?    Can  yon  suggest  a 

modification  of  conditions  in  the  shop  or  in  shop  practice  or  in  school 
training? 

42.  Would  you  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  schools  in  an  ettovt  to  organize 

shop  practice  so  as  to  develop  interest  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
worker?  

(2)  The  individual  schedules,  obtained  from  the  workers,  cover 
such  important  points  as: 

Age  distribution  of  apprentices  and  workers  and  the  nativity  of  the  workers* 
by  trades. 

The  regular  hours  of  daily  and  weekly  labor,  by  trades. 

Time  lost  by  workers,  by  trades. 

Causes  of  loss  of  time. 

Extent  of  fiuctuation  of  employment,  by  trades. 

Extent  of  overtime  worked,  by  trades. 

Years  of  experience  as  wage  earners  of  workers. 

Years  of  experience  in  present  occupation  and  in  other  occupations. 

Age  of  entrance  upon  wage-earning  occupations,  by  trades. 

Period  of  apprenticeships  served  in  years  by  workers  in  different  trades. 

Relation  of  years  of  experience  to  hourly  wage. 

Change  of  place  of  employment  during  apprenticeship,  by  trades,  and  reason 
for  changing. 

Extent  to  "which  workers  receive  proper  instruction  in  the  shop  while  learning 
the  trade. 

Highest,  lowest,  and  average  wages,  by  occupations  within  trades. 

Locality  in  which  workers  learned  trades. 

Change  of  occupations  of  present  workers,  by  trades. 

Misfits  in  present  position  by  trades  as  to  natural  fibility,  training,  and 
experience. 

Employees  working  under  conditions  causing  strain  or  impairing  health, 
through  occupational  disease. 

Possibilities  of  learning  different  trades  completely  in  the  shop. 

Age  of  leaving  school  of  apprentices  and  workers. 

Hourly  and  'Weekly  wages  of  apprentices  and  workers,  by  trades. 

The  following,  taken  also  from  the  Richmond  Survey,  illustrate 
the  extent  of  the  **  individual  schedule  " : 

Industrial  Survey  of  Richmond,  Va. 

INDIVIDUAL   SCHEDULE. 

[NoTB. — All  information  furnished  on  this  card  will  be  held  strictly  confldentlAl  and 
used  only  to  determine  what  kind  of  Indoatrial  edacation  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  persons 
engaged  In  the  Indastries  of  Richmond.] 

Name 

1.  Age years. 

2.  Place  of  birth:  (a)  City (b)   State (c)   Country 
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8.  OccupatioD 

4.  Member  of  what  union? 

6.  Name  of  employer 

e.  (a)  Regular  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  day  (except  Saturday)? 

(b)  On  Saturday? (c)  Total  per  week? 

7.  (a)  Wage  per  hour? (b)  Overtime  wage  per  hour? (c) 

Wage  per  week,  not  including  overtime? 

[NoTB. — Pieceworkers  should  give  approximate  estimate  of  earnings,  and  state  "  piece- 
work.**] 

8.  How  many  weeks  of  work  did  you  lose  during  the  year  ended  June  1,  1914. 

through : 

[NoTS. — Estimate  number  of  weeks  where  you  can  not  give  exact  number.] 

(a)  Sickness, --—weeks,    (b)  Accident, weeks,    (c)  Factory  shut 

down, weeks,    (d)  Temporarily  laid  off, weeks,    (e) 

weeks,    (f)  Total  time  lost, weeks. 

9.  If  you  were  on  part  time  during  any  portion  of  the  year,  how  many  weeks? 

(b)  How  many  weeks  overtime? 

10.  How  many  years  have  you  l}een  in  your  present  trade,  including  apprentice- 

ship?   years. 

11.  How  many  years  did  you  serve  as  an  apprentice? years. 

12.  At  what  age  did  you  begin  to  learn  your  trade? 

13.  (a)  Name  of  city  in  which  you  learned  your  trade? (b)  In  how 

many  shops  were  you  employed  during  your  apprenticeship? (c) 

What  were  your  reasons  for  changing  your  place  of  employment? 

14.  (a)  Is  your  present  occupation  one  for  which  you  feel  that  your  training, 

experience,  and  ability  best  fit  you? (b)  If  not,  specify  occupa- 
tion for  which  you  are  better  fitted 

15.  (a)  If  you  had  had  opportunities  for  suitable  training,  do  you  f^l  that  you 

would  have  been  more  successful  in  some  other  occupation? (b) 

If  so,  in  what  occuiwttion? 

10.  Does  your  work  Involve  peculiar  physical  or  nervous  strain? (Specify 

in  detail  the  nature  and  consequences  of  such  strain.) 

17.  Are  there  conditions  of  your  work  which  tend  to  imimir  health? 

(Specify  in  detail.) 


18.  Mention  below  the  different 
occupations  at  which  you 
have  worked.  (Specify 
nam«8  of  oooupations.) 


(a)  Present  "Hjcopation 

lb)  Occupation  before  that. , 
fc)  Occupation  before  that., 
f  d)  Occupation  before  that. 
I  e)  Occupation  before  that . . 
(f)  Occupation  before  that.. 


Length  of  employ- 
ment in  occupa- 
tion. 


Occupations  (continued). 


(r)  Occupation  before  that . 
(h)  Occupation  before  that, 
(i)  Occupation  before  that., 
(i)  Occupation  before  that., 
(k)  Occupation  before  that . 
(1)  Oooupation  before  that.. 


Length  of  employ* 
ment  in  occupa- 
tion. 


19.  Check  ( — )  those  qualities  most  essential  to  success  in  your  trade: 

(a)  Mental  alertness.    (b)  Special  adaptability.    (c)  Ini- 
tiative.          (d)   Accuracy.     (e)   Patience.     (f) 

Strength.     (g)    Endurance.     (h)   Keenness  of  sight. 

(1)  Dexterity.    (j) 

20.  (a)  While  learning  your  trade  did  you  receive  proper  help  and  instruc- 

tion?         (b)  What  kind  of  help  or  instruction  that  you  should  have 

received  was  not  given?    (Specify  any  difficulties  encountered  by  you  in 
learning  your  trade.)     
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21.  Can  a  boy  learn  your  trade  thoroughly  In  the  shop?    

22.  At  what  age  did  you  leave  school?    

28.  What  grade  did  you  complete?    

24.  In  what  ways.  If  at  all,  have  you  found  yourself  hamperr  1  by  a  ladk  of 

knowledge  or  of  school  training?    

25.  Indicate  below  any  school  courses,  including  correspondence  courses,  taken 

since  leaving  school : 


Name  of  school. 

Kind  of  school. 

DWyoa 
complete 
thitoooner 

Who  paid  the 
tuitionr 

Cost. 

• 

26.  Why  did  you  take  these  courses?    (Specify  reasons  for  each  course.)    

LT.  Did  this  school  work  result  in  increase  of  wages?     (State,  if  possible, 
amount  of  increase  in  wages  due  to  this  work.)    

28.  What  other  benefits  did  you  receive  from  these  courses?    

29.  In  your  opinion,  what  should  the  schools  teach  to  help  the  worker  before 

he  begins  to  learn  your  trade?    

80.  What  do  you  think  a  part-time  school  should  teach  a  beginner  during  his 

apprenticeship?    

81.  What  could  an  evening  school  teach  to  help  you  in  your  occupation?    

TABULAR  ANALYSES. 

Tabular  arudyses  of  occupations  or  operations  hy  industries  or 
trade  groups. — ^The  purpose  of  this  character  of  analysis  is  to  present 
in  brief  summaries  a  description  of  each  occupation  or  operation  for 
immediate  visualizations,  which  will  show  the  characteristics  of  the 
occupations  or  operations  in  comparative  form.  Each  such  tabula- 
tion presents  the  analysis  under  two  general  heads — ^^  Findings  about 
occupations  or  operations  in  the  industry"  and  ** Findings  about 
education  for  occupations  or  operations  in  the  industry." 

The  method  of  gathering  material  for  the  above  analyses  is  by 
visitation  to  shops  and  factories  to  study  at  first  hand  industrial 
processes  and  conditions  and  secure  the  schedule  information.  This 
method  purposes  also  to  explain  to  employers  and  employees  the 
nature  of  the  inquiry  and  to  secure  their  cooperation.  Each  inter- 
view represents  a  personal  conference  (which  is  of  a  strictly  confi- 
dential nature  in  so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned)  of  about  20 
minutes  for  the  purpose  of  filling  out  the  scheduled  questions. 

The  following  analysis  of  painting  as  used  in  the  Richmond  sur- 
vey is  an  illustration  of  the  "  tabular  analysis." 
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Findings  about  ths  Trade, 
painting. 

1.  Process :  Smoothing  and  cleaning  new  surfaces  with  sandpaper  and  duster ; 

removing  old  finishes  by  burning  and  scraping,  or  with  paint  or  varnish 
solvents.  Where  the  surface  is  to  be  painted  a  priming  coat  is  laid  on, 
all  imperfections  In  the  surface  filled  with  putty,  and  the  final  coats  laid 
on,  each  being  rubbed  down.  Where  the  surface  is  to  be  stained  and 
varnished,  the  stain  is  applied,  the  pores  of  the  wood  filled,  and  the  sev- 
eral coats  of  varnish  flowed  on  and  rubbed  down.  Other  processes  per- 
formed by  the  painter  are  graining,  lettering,  stenciling,  gold  lettering 
on  glass,  and  caldmining. 

2.  Product  or  specialties:  Inside  and  outside  painting  and  decorating;  sign, 

wagon,  carriage,  automobile,  coach,  implement,  and  furniture  painting. 

3.  Importance  of  trade   (number  employed) :  Approximately  600. 

4.  Ck>nditions  of  employment: 

(a)  That  involve  physical  or  nervous  strain:  Close,  long-continued  ap- 

plication to  fine  work,  such  as  coach  painting,  lettering,  striping, 
and  interior  decorating. 

(b)  That  stimulate  intelligence  and  interest:  Inside  painting  and  deco- 

rating, sign  painting,  lettering,  and  high-class  finishing. 

(c)  That  narrow  or  restrict  mental  development :  Rough  outside  work  or 

constant  exterior  painting. 

(d)  That  are  in  other  respects  important  as  affecting  the  welfare  of 

workers  (L  e.,  liability  to  accident,  occupational  diseases) :  Dan- 
ger from  imperfect  scaffold  rigging ;  danger  of  lead  poisoning  from 
uncleanly  habits  and  dry  methods  of  sandpapering;  chronic  dis- 
eases are  caused  by  the  use  of  some  quick-drying  flat  paints  in 
poorly  ventilated  spaces. 

6.  Wages: 

Apprentices — 

(a)  Beginning  wage,  $3  to  $4  per  week. 

(b)  Second-year  wage,  $5  per  week. 

(c)  Third-year  wage,  $6  to  $7  per  week. 

(d)  Fourth-year  wage,  $7  to  $9  per  week. 
Journeymen — 

(e)  Minimum  wage,  $1.50  per  day. 

(f )  Maximum  wage,  $3  to  $5  per  day. 

(g)  Union  scale,  $3  per  day. 

C  Hours  of  labor,  regular  per  day ;  per  week ;  on  Saturday :  8  to  9  hours  per 
day ;  48  to  54  hours  per  week ;  8  to  9  hours  on  Saturday. 

7.  Seasonal  activity: 

(a)  Busy  season:  March  to  December,  inclusive. 

(b)  Slack  season:  January  and  February. 

(c)  Fluctuation  In  employment :  liegulated  somewhat  by  building  activi- 

ties, but  men  work  on  the  average  about  10  months  In  the  year. 

8.  Extent  to  which  the  trade  is  organized:  About  one-tenth. 

9.  Entrance  age:  16  to  18  years. 

10.  Years  required  to  learn  the  trade:  Four  years. 

11.  Age  of  maximum  productivity :  22  to  55  years. 

12.  Is  the  supply  of  labor  adequate  to  meet  the  demand?     (Cause  of  deficiency, 

if  any) :  Supply  adequate  for  present  demand  for  medium-grade  work- 
ers, but  the  supply  of  high-class  workmen  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand. 
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13.  Is  the  demand  for  labor  increasing  or  decreasing?    Increasing,  especially 

for  efficient  skilled  workers. 

14.  What  is  tlie  source  of  supply?    Boys  from  the  lower  grammar  grades  and 

casual  labor. 

Findings  Aboxtt  Bducation  vob  thb  Tbadb. 

15.  What  does  the  worker  need  to  properly  equip  him  for  the  trade? 

(a)  General  education:  At  least  a  complete  grammar-school  education. 

(b)  Trade  and  technical  education:  Instruction  as  to  proper  rigging  of 

scaffolds ;  how  to  keep  brushes  clean ;  proper  method  of  spreading 
colors;  neatness  in  application  of  colors,  especially  on  inside 
decorating  and  lettering;  theory  and  history  of  the  trade;  color 
harmony  and  design;  chemistry  of  colors  and  color  mixing;  me- 
chanical and  architectural  drawing;  sketching;  estimating;  hy- 
giene of  the  trade, 
(c)  Manipulative  skill :  Dexterity  in  handling  brushes  in  fine  decorating 

and  lettering, 
(d)  Other  requirements;  qualities  essential;  such  as  accuracy,  etc: 
Artistic  sense  in  decorative  work;  accurate  color  sense  in  match- 
ing colors;  special  adaptability;  initiative;  accuracy;  patience; 
endurance;  keenness  of  sight 
le.  What  the  industry  gives — 

(a)  Conditions  of  apprenticeship:  Apprenticeship  period  of  four  years. 

(b)  Provision  made  in  shops  for  systematic  instruction  of  apprentices: 

None. 

(c)  Trade  and  technical  knowledge:  Only  enough  trade  knowledge  to 

equip  worker  for  immediate  productivity. 

(d)  Manipulative  skill :  Dexterity  in  handling  brush. 

(e)  Extent  to  which  trade  can  be  learned  in  the  shop:  The  trade  knowl- 

edge required  to  make  the  labor  productive  can  be  acquired  in 
practice,  but  very  little  of  the  technical  knowledge  or  of  the  hy- 
giene of  the  occupation  can  be  so  gained. 

(f)  Provision  made  in  shops  for  systematic  instruction  of  journeymen: 

None. 

(g)  Line  of  promotion:  Apprentice,  journeyman,  foreman,  contractor, 

employer. 

17.  Ck>mmon  deficiencies  of  workers :  Deficiency  in  general  education,  technical 

knowledge,  and  knowledge  of  hygiene  of  the  trade. 

18.  I.  What  the  school  ought  to  give  the  worker  before  entering  the  8h<^: 

Complete  granmiar-school  education;  prevocational  courses  in  free- 
hand drawing;  courses  iU  color  harmony  and  design, 
II.  What  the  school  ought  to  give  the  worker  after  entering  the  shoi^— 

(a)  Trade  and  technical  knowledge:  Specialized  courses  covering 

specific  trade  and  technical  requirements  of  painting. 

(b)  Manipulative  skill:  The  school  should  provide  opportunity  for 

acquiring  manipulative  skill  in  special  lines  of  work,  such  as 
lettering. 
IIL  Nature  of  part-time  courses  needed:  Hygiene  of  the  trade;  chemistry 
of  trade;  color  harmony;  design;  reading  of  blue  prints;  mechani- 
cal, architectural,  and  free-hand  drawing;  estimating. 
IV.  Nature  of  evening-school  courses  needed :  Same  as  III  for  apprentice& 
Advanced  special  trade  courses  for  journeymen. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  ANALYSES. 

Descriptive  analyses  of  occupations,  a  description  of  each  of  the 
occupations  within  a  trade  gi*oup,  or  a  description  of  the  operations 
in  productive  processes  is  then  prepared,  which  explains  these  proc- 
esses and  should  include  the  physical,  hygienic,  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  work,  the  requirements  upon  the  workers,  and  the  kind 
of  schooling  required. 

Ttpb  Analyses  fboic  ths  Richmond  Sxtbvkt. 

PAINTINQ. 

Processes. — ^The  painter  performs  a  variety  of  operations,  some  of  which  are 
only  indirectly  or  remotely  related  to  the  work  of  laying  on  coats  of  oil  paint, 
varnish,  water  color,  stain,  or  kalsomlne.  These  operations  may  be  char- 
acterized briefly  as  follows:  Preparation  of  wood,  plaster,  and' metal  surfaces 
to  receive  the  finishing  coats ;  removal  of  old  finishes ;  preparation  and  mixing 
of  spirit  or  oil  vehicles,  and  lead,  zinc,  and  color  pigments ;  rubbing  down  coats ; 
and  in  certain  classes  of  worlc,  graining,  laying  gold  leaf,  gilding,  lettering, 
free-hand  drawing,  stenciling,  rigging  scaffolds,  and  setting  glass  with  putty  or 
moldings  in  windows,  doors,  and  skylights  constructed  of  wood,  metal  or  stone. 
These  processes,  which  must  be  performed  under  a  variety  of  conditions — in 
the  paint  shop,  in  manufacturing  plants  of  miscellaneous  character,  or  on  the 
outside  or  Inside  of  dwellings  or  other  buildings — can  best  be  considered  with 
reference  to  each  of  the  several  classes  of  work  which  the  all-round  painter 
must  be  prepared  to  undertake. 

House  painting, — ^House  painters  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely, 
brush  hands,  who  do  only  rough  outside  work,  and  whose  only  trade  qualifica- 
tion is  ability  to  cover  extensive  surfaces ;  and  skilled  artisans,  who  understand 
the  mixing  of  paints  and  can  do  any  sort  of  inside  or  outside  work. 

The  first  step  in  house  painting,  as  in  other  painting,  is  preparation  of  the 
surface  to  be  covered.  In  new  work  this  consists  in  cleaning  and  smoothing  the 
surface  with  sandpaper  and  duster.  In  old  work  the  first  step  is  removal  of 
old  finishing  coats  of  paint  or  varnish,  which  is  commonly  done  by  burning  with 
a  Bunsen  burner  and  scraping,  or  by  applying  paint  or  varnish  solvents  and 
scraping.  Surfaces  from  which  old  finishes  have  been  removed  must  then 
be  sandpapered  until  perfectly  smooth.  When  the  wood  has  been  laid  bare, 
smoothed,  and  cleaned  it  is  ready  for  the  priming  coat  of  white  lead,  ocher,  or 
other  pigments  mixed  with  linseed  oil  to  the  proper  consistency.  The  color  is 
selected  for  the  priming  coat  with  reference  to  the  color  of  the  coats  that  are 
to  follow. 

The  priming  coat  Is  worked  well  Into  cracks  and  nail  holes  to  protect  these 
broken  surfaces  and  is  allowed  to  dry,  after  which  cracks  and  holes  are  filled 
with  putty,  which  adheres  well  to  the  paint.  Two  or  more  coats  of  the  re- 
quired color  are  now  applied,  the  number  and  composition  of  the  final  coats 
depending  upon  the  class  of  work. 

A  detailed  description  of  several  processes  undertaken  in  various 
fields  of  painting  follows  the  general  description  of  house  painting. 
These  processes  are  known  to  the  trade  as  staining ^  •piling^  varnish- 
ing^ kalsaminingj  sign  painting ^  gold  lettering  an  glass^  and  graining. 
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These  are  in  turn  followed  by  a  description  of  the  specific  probl^n 
in  painting,  that  of  railroad  car  pamting^  While  it  is  recognized 
that  this  particular  description  may  not  fit  conditions  in  other  com- 
munities, it  is  given  emphasis  here  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
necessity  of  detailed  description  of  processes  if  the  industry  is  to  be 
properly  studied  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  types  of 
vocational  education  are  needed  in  connection  with  a  given  industry : 

Railroad  car  painting. — In  Richmond  raUway  car  painting  constitutes  a  brancdi 
of  the  trade  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  separate  treatment 

Oar  painting  is  classified  under  two  distinct  heads,  L  e^  passenger  car  and 
freight  car  painting.  Passenger  car  painting  is  a  very  liigh  grade  of  worlt,  re- 
quiring much  experience  and  skiU  in  all  the  processes  of  painting,  varnishing, 
and  finishing,  while  freight  car  work  can  be  done  by  any  ordinary  painter,  since 
no  special  skiU  is  required  for  this  work  of  painting  of  freight  car  bodies  and 
trucks. 

Passenger-car  painting  may  be  subdivided  as  foUows:  Exterior  painting  of 
new  cars,  interior  finishing,  and  refinishing  of  old  cars. 

New  cars  when  brought  into  the  shop  are  first  rubbed  down  with  coarse  and 
then  with  fine  sandpaper.  After  this  is  done  the  wood  filler  is  applied,  the  fiUer 
being  a  pigment  mixed  with  oil  and  turpentine  to  the  consistency  of  a  thick 
cream. 

After  the  coat  of  filler  come  three  coats  of  body  color,  each  one  being  nibbed 
down  with  pumice  stone  and  water.  The  exterior  decorations,  such  as  lettering 
and  striping,  are  then  applied  and  the  entire  car  revarnished. 

In  interior  finishing  the  new  interior  woodwork  is  rubbed  down  with  sand- 
paper and  a  coat  of  clear  shellac  appUed.  This  forms  a  foundation  for  the 
three  coats  of  varnish  which  follow.  The  interior  varnish  coats  are  each 
smoothed  by  rubbing  with  pulverized  pumice  stone  and  water. 

The  first  process  in  refinishing  old  cars  is  the  removal  of  aU  old  paint  by 
heating  it  with  the  flames  from  a  Bunsen  burner,  gasoline  being  mostly  used 
for  this  purpose.  This  having  been  done,  the  entire  car  is  rescraped,  scrubbed 
down  with  water,  and  sandpapered.  Wood  filler  is  not  applied  to  old  work,  as 
the  pores  of  the  wood  are  already  filled.  Each  body  coat  is  rubbed  down  with 
pumice,  and  water  and  the  decorations  and  varnish  applied,  as  in  the  case  of 
new  cars. 

It  requires  about  six  days  to  paint  a  car  completely,  much  of  this  time  being, 
of  course,  consumed  in  allowing  the  several  coats  of  paint  and  varnish  to  dry. 

All  window  and  door  glass  is  put  in  in  the  car  shop,  although  this  work  does 
not  come  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  foreman  of  the  paint  shop  and 
is  not  done  by  the  car  painters. 

With  the  introduction  of  steel  cars  by  railway  companies  a  new  method  of 
applying  paint  has  been  found.  This  method  consists  of  spraying  paint  upon 
the  surface  with  a  spraying  machine.  At  the  present  writing  this  method  has 
not  been  introduced  in  Richmond,  all  of  the  paint  being  applied  by  hand. 

The  steel-car  painting  done  in  Richmond  is  all  repainting  and  refinishing.  The 
car  is  given  five  or  six  coats  of  a  body  color,  each  coat  being  rubbed  down  with 
pumice  and  then  decorated  and  varnished. 

Freight  car  and  truck  painting  requires  no  special  comment,  as  this  is  the 
most  common  form  of  painting  done  in  the  car  shop  and  does  not  dlifer  from 
other  rough  painting. 

Product  or  specialties. — ^The  work  of  the  painter  in  Richmond  is  not  mate- 
rially different  from  that  done  by  painters  in  other  conmaunities,  althooi^ 
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railway  car  painting  may  be  designed  as  a  line  of  work  employing  a  consider- 
able number  of  men.  In  general  the  work  of  the  trade  embraces  Inside  and 
outside  painting  of  buildings;  decorating;  sign  painting;  painting  of  wagons, 
carriages,  automobiles,  steam  and  street  railway  coaches;  painting  of  bridges, 
tanks  and  structural  Ironwork,  of  agricultural  Implements,  and  of  furniture. 

Importance  of  the  trade. — ^According  to  the  Federal  census  of  1910  there  were 
in  Richmond  In  that  year  543  painters,  glaziers,  and  vamlshers,  of  whom  447 
were  employed  In  the  building  trades  and  96  In  factories.  Of  the  painters  In  the 
buildings  trades,  421  were  white  and  26  were  colored.  The  number  of  painters 
In  the  city  at  the  present  time  Is  estimated  to  be  approximately  600. 

ConditUma  of  employment. — ^The  work  of  the  painter  Is  not  generally  such 
as  Involves  any  peculiar  physical  or  nervous  strain  beyond  that  Involved  In 
any  sort  of  manual  labor.  Moreover,  the  work  of  the  all-round  well-trained 
painter  Is  sufficiently  varied  to  stimulate  Interest,  much  of  It  requiring  the 
exercise  of  high-grade  skill  and  of  artistic  sense.  In  some  Richmond  shops, 
however,  the  work  Is  to  a  very  considerable  extent  specialized,  one  man  doing 
the  rough  work  of  burning  and  scraping  off  old  finish,  sandpap^ng  and  putting 
on  body  coats,  another  filling,  staining,  and  varnishing,  and  another  striping 
and  lettering.  In  house  painting,  also,  one  set  of  men  may  be  employed  entirely 
on  rough  work.  For  the  relatively  unskilled  men  who  are  kept  on  the  rough 
work  there  Is  comparatively  little  In  the  occupation  that  Is  stimulative, 
although  there  Is  In  some  crises  a  chance  of  promotion  to  the  finer  work  of 
Inside  painting  and  decorating,  sign  painting,  lettering,  and  finishing.  In  some 
classes  of  work  there  Is  danger  of  accident  from  Imperfect  construction  or 
rigging  of  scaffolds. 

Hygiene  of  the  occupation. — ^The  condition  of  employment  which  most  se- 
riously Involves  the  welfare  of  the  painter  Is  that  which  exposes  him  to  the 
danger  of  poisoning.  It  has  been  scientifically  demonstrated  that  many  of  the 
materials  with  which  the  painter  works  are  poisonous,  and  It  Is  true  that  many 
of  the  processes  are  such  that  it  Is  difficult,  especially  under  certain  conditions, 
to  avoid  infection.  There  are,  however,  certain  simple  precautions  by  which 
much  of  the  danger  can  be  avoided.  A  brief  summary  of  the  findings  of  scien- 
tific investigations  and  of  the  present  survey  as  regards  the  hygiene  of  the  trade 
follows.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  returns  on  the  schedules  of  the 
survey,  and  the  Information  gathered  in  personal  conferences  with  painters, 
are  entirely  consistent  with  the  findings  of  scientific  research  as  regards  the 
injurious  effects  which  follow  the  use  of  certain  materials,  and  which  result 
from  carelessness  or  Improper  procedure  In  various  lines  of  work.* 

Blther  or  both  the  pigment  and  the  vehicle  of  paint  may  be  poisonous  and 
either  or  both  may  be  perfectly  harmless.  The  higher-priced  paint  usually 
contains  white  lead,  linseed  oil,  and  turpentine.  Both  the  white  lead  and  the 
turpentine  are  poisonous.  The  pigment  in  cheap  paint  may  be  something  per- 
fectly harmless,  as  chalk  or  barytes,  while  the  vehicle  may  contain  so  great 
a  percentage  of  petroleum  compounds  that  it  is  extremely  poisonous,  especially 
when  used  on  inside  work  in  Inclosures  poorly  ventilated. 

The  pigments  which  cause  poisoning  are  the  lead  salts,  white  lead,  or  basic 
carbonate  of  lead,  sublimed  white  lead  or  basic  lead  sulphate,  chrome  yellow 
or  yellow  chroma te,  chrome  green  (a  mixture  of  chrome  yellow  with  Prussian 
blue),  red  lead,  and  orange  mineral.  Lead  carbonate  and  lead  sulphate  are 
used  in  the  higher-priced  paints,  usually  separately,  but  sometimes  together* 

^As  regards  the  nature  and  physiological  effects  of  paint  and  varnish  poisons  the  fol- 
lowing text  is  largely  summarised  from  Bnlletln  No.  120,  U.  8.  Dept  of  Labor,  by  A.  J. 
Carlson  and  A.  Woefnl. 
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and  the  carbonate  much  more  commonly  than  the  sulphate.  Chrome  y^ow 
is  used  for  tinting  in  house  painting  and  in  coach  painting;  chrome  green  for 
painting  window  shutters;  red  lead  in  painting  structural  ironwork;  and 
orange  mineral  for  painting  wagons. 

Of  these  constituents  lead  carbonate  is  considered  the  most  poisonous;  but 
when  sandpapering,  mixing,  or  chipping  off  old  paint,  the  red  lead  Is  the  most 
dangerous,  because  it  is  lighter  and  floats  in  the  air  more  easily.  Chrome 
yellow  is  considered  to  be  about  as  harmful  as  the  red  lead.  Lead  sulphate 
Is  not  as  dangerous  as  the  lead  carbonate,  red  lead,  or  the  chrome  yellow.  It 
has  been  determined  by  scientific  experiment  that  in  human  gastric  juice  the 
lead  carbonate  is  a  little  more  than  twice  as  soluble  as  the  sulphate;  that  the 
lead  carbonate  is  distinctly  more  toxic  than  the  sulphate;  that  both  produce 
acute  lead  poisoning. 

Experiments  conducted  to  determine  the  effect  which  milk,  when  combined 
with  the  gastric  juice,  has  upon  the  amount  of  lead  dissolved  brought  the 
conclusion  that  when  the  milk  and  gastric  juice  are  in  equal  proportion  the 
hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  so  completely  fixed  by  the  milk  pro- 
teins, or  neutralized  by  the  carbonates  in  the  milk,  that  the  mixture  has 
virtually  no  solvent  action  on  the  lead  salts. 

On  the  basis  of  scientific  investigations  three  practical  suggestions  have 
been  made  for  safeguarding  painters  against  poisoning:  (1)  That  since  lead 
carbonate  is  so  much  more  toxic  than  the  lead  sulphate,  lead  workers  as  well 
as  the  State  shall  aim  at  the  elimination  of  the  use  of  the  carbonate  in  all  tlie 
industries  where  this  is  possible;  (2)  that  since  basic  lead  sulphate,  or  sub- 
limed lead  is  poisonous,  none  of  the  precautions  usually  advocated  for  the 
protection  of  workers  in  lead  be  neglected  by  those  handling  lead  sulphate; 
(3)  that,  in  addition  to  taking  other  important  prophylactic  measures,  workers 
in  lead  salts  should  drink  a  glass  of  milk  between  meals  (say  at  10  a^  m.  and 
4  p.  m.)  in  order  to  diminish  the  chances  that  the  lead  they  have  swallowed 
be  dissolved  by  free  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  as  in  some  persons 
there  is  considerable  secretion  of  gastric  juice  in  the  empty  stomach. 

Dust  from  the  sandpapering  of  lead-painted  surfaces  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant causes  of  lead  poisoning.  The  dust  thus  raised  is  inhaled  and  lodges 
on  the  nasal  and  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  and  is  then  swallowed.  Investi- 
gation has  shown  that  the  great  bulk  of  this  dust  finds  its  way  into  the  stomach 
and  not  to  the  lungs.  This  causes  the  poisoning  of  the  workman,  as  the  lead  In 
the  dust  is  dissolved  by  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  and  is 
easily  absorbed.  This  dust  is  dangerous  not  only  to  the  man  doing  the  sand- 
papering, but  also  to  the  others  working  near.  The  danger  can  be  entirely 
eliminated  by  the  use  of  pumice  stone  and  water  in  rubbing  down  coats,  or.  If 
it  is  a  first  coat  where  this  is  apt  to  raise  the  grain  or  on  metal  where  it  may 
cause  rust,  by  moistening  the  sandpaper  with  some  cheap  mineral  oiL  Sand- 
paper so  oiled  lasts  as  well  as  when  used  dry,  and  the  results  so  far  as  the  work 
is  concerned  are  as  good  when  oiled  paper  is  used  as  in  dry  sandpapering. 

When  metal  surfaces  are  to  be  repainted  they  are  usually  chipped  clean,  and 
often  the  work  is  done  by  a  machine  using  compressed  air.  This  work  is  very 
dangerous,  and  a  much  better  way,  whether  on  wood  or  metal,  is  to  burn  the 
paint,  causing  it  to  curl  and  shrivel  up,  after  which  it  can  be  easily  scraped 
off.  Some  authorities  speak  of  lead  poisoning  being  acquired  by  the  use  of  the 
burning  method ;  but  this  is  not  apt  to  happen  unless  the  painter  should  hold  the 
flame  long  in  one  place  and  thus  cause  considerable  smoke  which  might  carry 
mechanically  small  particles  of  lead.  The  boiling  point  of  lead  is  so  high  that 
the  danger  from  evaporation  from  the  heating  required  is  very  slight  Danger 
of  poisoning  from  this  method  arises,  however,  when  the  burned  paint  is  allowed 
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to  lie  upon  the  floor  of  the  shop  until  ground  to  dust.  This  dust  is  stirred  up 
by  the  feet  of  the  workmen  or  by  moving  materials,  and  is  constantly  inhaled 
and  swallowed  by  the  workmen.  The  scraps  of  paint  should  in  every  instance 
be  cleaned  up  before  they  become  dry. 

The  painter  should  be  extremely  careful  in  handling  his  food  or  tobacco  and 
should  avoid  wearing  dusty  and  paint-soaked  clothing. 

The  dangerous  vehicles  are  turpentine,  benzine,  naphtha,  benzol,  wood 
alcohol,  and  amyl  acetate.  Turpentine  used  as  a  dryer  and  for  thinning  is  a 
constituent  of  many  paints  and  varnishes.  It  sometimes  makes  up  the  entire 
vehicle.  The  inhaling  of  much  turpentine-laden  air  causes  headache,  dizziness, 
and  irritation  of  the  throat  and  of  the  urinary  system.  If  the  worlunan  is 
exposed  for  long  periods  to  turpentine  fumes,  it  often  causes  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder  and  kidneys.  These  fumes  cause  also  inflammation  of 
the  skin  and  often  affect  the  nervous  system,  as  is  evident  in  the  typical 
symptoms  of  staggering  and  in  extreme  cases  loss  of  consciousness. 

Benzine  and  naphtha  are  used  in  hard  oils  as  driers  and  very  often  consti- 
tute a  large  percentage  of  the  vehicle  in  cheap  quick-drying  paints.  Fumes 
from  these  liquids  affect  the  nervous  system  much  as  does  alcohol,  causing 
staggering,  defects  of  memory,  and  disturbance  of  sight  and  of  hearing.  Where 
the  worlunan  is  long  exposed  to  these  fumes,  chronic  poisoning  takes  place, 
causing  skin  diseases,  weakness,  nervousness,  and  sometimes  even  impaired 
mentality. 

Benzol  is  used  in  priming  and  as  a  paint  and  varnish  remover  because  of 
its  penetrating  and  solvent  qualities.  The  benzol  fumes  are  very  dangerous 
and  may  be  fatal.  They  cause  changes  in  the  blood,  hemorrhages  of  the  organs 
and  mucous  membranes,  and  degeneration  of  the  organs.  The  symptoms  of 
this  poisoning  are  a  flushed  face,  dizziness,  and  headache,  followed  by  a  blue 
appearance  of  the  skin,  nervous  excitement,  or  stupor  accompanied  by  sick- 
ness.   If  the  poisoning  is  chronic,  ulcers  appear  on  the  gums  and  lips. 

Wood-alcohol  poisoning  comes  mostly  from  inhaling  the  fumes  while  using 
varnish.  This  causes  headache,  hoarseness,  twitching  of  the  muscles,  weak 
heart,  unconsciousness,  and  temporary  or  permanent  impairment  of  sight  even 
to  the  point  of  complete  blindness. 

Amyl  acetate,  derived  from  fusel  oil  and  acetic  acid,  is  used  in  varnishes, 
gilding  fluids,  and  as  a  paint  solvent  The  fumes  cause  headache,  uncertain 
movements,  difficulty  in  breathing,  sleepiness,  bad  heart  action,  and  poor 
digestion. 

Poisoning  from  the  various  paint  vehicles  may  be  avoided  in  most  cases  by 
insuring  good  ventilation,  either  natural  or  artificial,  of  shops  or  rooms  where 
work  is  being  done.  When  this  is  not  possible,  the  men  should  be  changed  as 
often  as  possible  on  work,  so  that  no  one  of  them  will  become  enough  poisoned 
for  permanent  injury. 

Although  the  vehicles  in  the  various  leadless  paints  are  usually  much  more 
I)oisonous  than  those  used  in  lead  paint,  the  introduction  of  these  paints  into 
the  industry  is  a  great  help  toward  the  betterment  of  hygienic  conditions  in  the 
trade,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  avoid  poisoning  from  the  vehicle  than  it  is  from 
the  various  lead  pigments  in  the  paint 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  paints  used  in  railway-car  painting  are  almost  en- 
tirely the  new  leadless  or  almost  leadless  kind.  The  smoothing  of  all  paint 
surfaces  is  done  either  by  the  use  of  pumice  stone  and  water  or  with  oiled  emery 
cloth  or  sandpaper.  All  paint  is  removed  by  burning  and  scraping,  and  the  work 
Is  done  in  large  open  buildings,  where  the  ventilation  is  such  that  there  is  very 
little,  if  any,  danger  from  the  volatile  substances  in  the  paint.    Railway-car 
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painting  in  Richmond  is  therefore  to  a  very  large  extent  free  from  the  dangers 
of  poisoning  above  cited. 

Economic  conditions, — ^House  and  sign  painters  are  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  free  lances,  working  first  for  one  contractor  and  then  for  another,  or 
independently  on  their  own  account  The  character  of  the  work  done  by  them 
varies  greatly  from  Job  to  Job,  and  partly  because  of  the  miscellaneous  character 
of  their  work  and  partly  because  of  the  nature  of  the  climate  in  Richmond  em- 
ployment is  not  markedly  seasonal.  The  slack  season  is  from  the  1st  of  January 
to  the  end  of  February,  and  the  men  are  employed  on  the  average  about  10 
months  during  the  year.  The  sign  painter,  when  weather  does  not  permit  out- 
side work,  usually  has  on  hand  work  which  can  be  done  in  the  shop.  As  regards 
painters  in  the  car  shops  and  in  manufacturing  plants,  employment  is  generally 
steady,  and  the  seasonal  fluctuations  inconsiderable.  Hours  of  labor  range  from 
8  to  9  hours  per  day,  or  48  to  54  hours  per  week,  full  time  being  worked  on 
Saturdays.  Skilled  Journeymen  earn  $3  per  day,  the  minimum  wage  for  un- 
skilled labor  being  $1.50.  Wages  are  low  as  compared  with  wages  paid  in  other 
trades.    The  trade  is  about  10  per  cent  organized. 

Age  period  of  productivity, — ^Boys  enter  the  trade  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  18  years,  and  serve  a  four  years'  apprenticeship.  The  age  period  designated 
as  the  period  of  maximum  productivity  is  from  22  to  55  years. 

Demand  for  labor. — ^House  painting  is  a  field  in  which  the  demand  for  labor 
is  increasing,  but  the  occupation  Is,  nevertheless,  somewhat  overcrowded,  espe- 
cially with  semiskilled  workers.  The  demand  for  sign  painters  is  increasing, 
and  there  is  a  scarcity  of  skilled  high-grade  workmen.  In  the  car  shops  and 
in  manufacturing  plants  the  demand  for  labor  is  fairly  stationary.  In  general, 
the  supply  of  medium-grade  labor  seems  adequate  for  the  present  demand ;  the 
supply  of  high-grade  labor  is  insufiicient  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  in 
special  lines.  Workers  are  recruited  from  the  lower  grammar  grades  and  from 
casual  labor.  •• 

Educational  trade  and  technical  requirements, — In  the  ^eay  of  general  educa- 
tion the  occupation  of  the  painter  makes  no  special  demand  upon  the  worker 
beyond  that  degree  of  general  education  required  for  all  workers  to  insure  to 
them  advancement  in  proportion  as  they  acquire  in  practice  trade  and  technical 
excellence 

The  trade  and  technical  knowledge  required  by  the  skilled  artisan  is,  how- 
ever, very  considerable.  The  nature  of  this  knowledge  will  be  apparent  from 
the  foregoing  account  of  the  processes  and  hygiene  of  the  occupation.  Some 
trade  knowledge  i)ertalns  even  to  the  simplest  processes,  as,  for  example,  to  the 
process  of  rubbing  down  surfaces,  where  sandpaper  of  a  proper  grade  of  fineness 
must  be  selected,  or  some  other  material,  such  as  ground  pumice  stone,  rotten 
stone,  fine  steel  wool,  or  curled  hair.  The  painter  must  know  which  of  the 
many  varieties  of  fillers,  sizes,  or  foundations  should  be  used  on  woods  of  dif- 
ferent qualities  and  in  different  classes  of  work.  He  must  know  something  of 
the  preservative  qualities  of  different  finishes.  He  must  know  how  to  mix 
oils,  pigments,  and  varnishes  for  body  coats,  for  flat  and  for  glass  finishes,  for 
inside  and  for  outside  work.  In  all  color  work  he  must  have  a  knowledge  of 
color  mixing  and  harmony. 

The  degree  of  manipulative  skill  required  by  the  painter  varies  from  the  small 
amount  required  to  lay  on  rough  body  coats  to  the  very  considerable  amount 
required  for  fiowing  on  varnishes,  and  for  the  fine  work  of  striping,  lettering, 
and  decorating.  The  characteristic  tool  of  the  painter  is  the  brush,  which  varies 
from  the  small  round  pencils  and  sash  tools  of  camel's  hair  to  the  large  round 
or  flat  brushes  of  hog  bristles.    In  the  handling  of  these  tools  a  very  high  decree 
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of  manipulative  skill  is  required  for  certain  classes  of  work.     In  all  classes 
of  work  the  skilled  hand  economizes  time,  labor,  and  material. 

In  addition  to  the  above  qualifications,  the  painter  should  possess  an  accurate 
color  sense,  an  artistic  sense,  which  will  enable  him  to  harmonize  colors  in 
inside  decorating,  and  to  do  original  work  in  designing ;  a  knowledge  of  alpha- 
bets for  lettering,  and  a  natural  talent  and  skill  in  freehand  drawing.  Finally, 
U  is  vitally  important  that  the  painter  shall  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
hygiene  of  his  occupation. 

What  the  industry  gives. — ^The  workers  in  the  skilled  class  enter  the  trade 
through  an  apprenticeship,  usually  of  four  years.  During  these  four  years  the 
apprentice  is  occupied  as  follows.  In  the  first  year  he  helps  by  running 
errands  and  cleaning  brushes,  and  picks  up  such  information  as  he  can  from 
observing  the  workmen;  he  learns  to  mix  paints  and  to  rig  scaffolds;  he  does 
inside  and  outside  painting,  and  learns  to  remove  stains  by  the  use  of  lime  and 
acids.  In  his  second  year  the  apprentice  is  put  on  the  scaffold  and  works  with 
the  Journeymen  putting  on  finishing  coats ;  he  learns  how  to  remove  old  finish 
by  burning  and  scraping,  or  by  the  use  of  solvents,  and  how  to  prepare  work 
for  new  finish.  In  his  third  year  the  apprentice  Is  put  on  inside  work,  such  as 
graining  and  varnishing,  and  is  in  general  allowed  to  do  such  work  as  he  is 
able  to  do.  ,Durlng  his  fourth  year  he  is  given  such  work  as  he  has  not  already 
done,  and  by  constant  practice  becomes  more  proficient  in  all  lines  of  work. 
This  apprenticeship  gives  the  boy  a  small  amount  of  trade  knowledge  and 
enables  him  to  acquire  a  fair  degree  of  manipulative  skill. 

No  provision  Is  made  In  the  shops  for  systematic  instruction  either  of  ap- 
prentices or  of  Journeymen.  The  line  of  promotion  Is  from  apprentice  to 
Journeymen,  and  from  Journeymen  to  foremen.  The  skilled  painter  may  go 
Into  business  on  his  own  account 

Deficiencies  of  workman, — ^The  deficiency  most  commonly  acknowledged  by 
the  painters  is  deficiency  in  the  general  education  which  they  believe  to  be  a 
condition  of  advancement  In  their  trade.  Nearly  all  painters  have  a  very 
inadequate  knowledge  of  the  hygiene  of  their  occupation.  Few  possess  the 
trade  knowledge  necessary  for  estimating  costs  and  qualities  of  material,  and 
few  possess  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  color  mixing,  color 
harmony,  or  design. 

What  the  school  ought  to  give, — Before  entering  the  shop  the  painter  should 
have  received  in  the  public  school  a  complete  elementary  general  education 
and  prevocatlonal  training  in  drawing,  design,  and  color  harmony. 
*  A  serious  obligation  rests  upon  the  school,  as  regards  Instruction  of  appren- 
tices and  Journeymen  In  the  shops.  This  obligation  arises  from  the  fact  that 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  hygiene  of  the  occupation  is  absolutely  essential 
as  a  safeguard  against  poisoning.  Such  Instruction,  It  would  seem,  should 
take  precedence  over  every  other  sort  of  continuation  work.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  this  Instruction  is  given,  the  school  may  properly  undertake  to  give 
instruction  organized  with  reference  to  the  technical  requirements  of  the 
painter  by  offering  courses  covering  freehand  drawing,  lettering,  design,  color 
harmony,  composition  of  paints,  varnishes  and  other  materials,  and  modern 
practice  in  special  lines  of  work. 

These  courses  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  heads  (see  also  outline  of 
course  for  painters) : 

1.  Trade  hygiene :  Diseases  and  dangers  of  the  trade. 

2.  Art :  Ck)lor  harmony,  freehand  drawing,  and  design. 
8.  Chemistry :  Chemistry  of  color  pigments. 

4.  Mathematics:  Estimating. 

5.  Business  practice :  Methods  of  doing  business ;  bookkeeping. 
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RELATION  BETWEEN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 


The  most  fruitful  field  of  vocational  guidance,  like  that  of  Toca- 
tional  education,  is  the  public  school.  Vocational  help  will  al- 
ways be  needed  for  young  people  outside  of  the  schools,  and  for 
older  persons  who  have  not  found  themselves  in  life  w<H*k;  yet  the 
best  service  can  be  rendered  in  the  plastic  years  of  school  life, 
when  courses  of  study  and  school  influences  may  be  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  real  preparation  of  the  young  person  for  a  vocation. 

Before  discussing  at  length  the  place  of  guidance  and  its  relation 
to  vocational  training,  we  may  speak  of  the  needs  and  conditions 
which  have  within  half  a  decade  produced  the  vocational  guidance 
movement. 

The  age  which  has  made  a  watchword  of  the  term  **  efficiency  ^ 
is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  all  forms  of  waste.  It  calls  for  such  train- 
ing as  shall  eliminate  waste.  The  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources is  simply  another  phase  of  the  antiwaste,  or  efficiency 
movement.  There  is,  likewise,  a  movement  spreading  through  the 
country  which  looks  more  closely  to  the  conservation  of  our  human 
resources.  This  movement  finds  its  expression  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  vocational  education,  which  are,  in  a  large  sense,  insep- 
arable. 

While  the  movement  for  vocational  education  has  been  conspicu- 
ously advocated  from  the  side  of  industry,  the  vocaticmal  guidance 
movement  has  been  distinctively  the  product  of  present-day  social 
service.  Both  movements  in  their  present  developments  and  in 
their  future  activities  belong  to  the  socially  minded  educator,  phil- 
anthropic worker,  and  employer. 

Drifting  from  school  to  work,  and  from  job  to  job,  is  now  clearly 
regarded  as  a  very  costly  kind  of  human  waste.  Working  in  un- 
developing  employments  means  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  the 
worker  and  a  loss  to  society.  To  stop  this  waste  and  to  encourage 
each  boy  and  girl  to  plan  and  make  the  most  of  life  are  the  chief 
aims  of  the  vocational  movement. 
118 
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There  is  a  human  waste  due  not  oolj  to  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
lack  of  opportunity,  but  due  also  to  inisdirecti(m  of  effort  Let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  the  relation  of  our  topic  to  the  urgent  matter 
of  unemployment 

The  causes  of  unemployment  are  divisible  into  two  general  classes, 
impersonal  or  economic,  and  personal.  Although  the  latter  group 
of  causes  is  doubtless  the  less  important,  there  seems  to  be  quite 
often  a  commingling  of  both  the  personal  and  the  impersonal 
causes;  and  in  the  judgments  of  the  individuals  affected,  both  the 
employer  and  the  employee,  the  personal  elements  loom  large.  It 
is  with  these  personal  causes  that  the  remedial  agencies  deal,  and 
it  is  to  these  personal  causes  that  the  vocational  movements  are,  for 
the  present  at  least,  largely  directed. 

Excluding  abnormal  conditions  of  industry,  the  selective  influence 
of  personal  qualifications  operates  continuously.  These  personal 
elements  under  modem  conditions  are  not  only  the  conventional 
industrial  virtues  like  steadiness,  temperance,  and  application,  but 
the  subtler,  yet  equally  potent,  factors,  such  as  intrinsic  fitness,  a 
life-career  motive,  and  a  life-career  plan.  To  the  student  of  voca- 
tional guidance  these  last  are  highly  important  elements  not  only 
as  bearing  on  the  incidence  of  unemployment,  but  also  as  affecting 
the  economic  career  as  a  whole. 

Th^  overcrowding  of  thA  traditional  occupations,  such  as  law, 
medicine,  and  the  clerical  pursuits,  shows  what  little  effort  society 
makes  to  direct  talent  into  its  possibly  most  appropriate  opportu- 
nities. Communities  obviously  should  organize  such  incentives  and 
guidance  as  will  awaken  interest  in  other  occupations  just  as  com- 
mendable and  perhaps  more  promising  than  those  into  which  the 
majority  of  our  young  people  drift. 

Through  extension  of  vocational  training  opportunities,  then, 
and  especially  through  the  provision  for  prevocational  schools, 
which,  when  their  purposes  are  better  understood,  will  become  self- 
discovery  schools,  and  as  such  afford  young  people  and  their  teachers 
a  most  important  basis  for  vocational  guidance,  the  schools  are 
beginning  to  deal  with  the  task  suggested. 

Vocational  service  endeavors  to  help  pupils  to  self-knowledge,  and 
to  reconstruct  school  programs  in  order  that  they  may  more  sen- 
sitively minister  to  the  self -discovery  and  economic  needs  of  different 
pupils.  Vocational  service  is  an  instrument  for  talent  saving.  In 
its  larger  relationships,  however,  vocational  service  is  only  one  phase 
of  the  social  organizaticm  of  school  and  vocation.  It  introduces 
into  education  the  idea  of  fitness  of  the  individual,  apart  from  class 
or  group;  it  introduces  into  employment  the  idea  of  fitness  of  the 
task,  and  appraises  the  occupations  in  terms  of  career  values  as 
well  as  social  worth. 
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There  are  three  directions  in  which  vocational  guidance  and 
training  provision  for  the  young  person  already  at  work  must  be 
made :  First,  to  enable  the  boy  and  girl  to  advance  in  their  pres^it 
employment;  second,  to  prepare  them  for  a  change  to  something 
more  desirable,  whether  related  to  the  present  employment  or  not; 
and,  third,  to  stimulate  their  general  development  as  citizens,  home- 
makers,  and  social  beings. 

There  will  be  in  the  coming  years  a  large  increase  not  only  of 
vocational  schools,  as  such,  for  the  homemaking,  professional,  agri- 
cultural, and  commercial  employments,  but  also  a  large  variety  of 
experiments  in  trade  instruction  of  boys  and  girls  and  special  groups 
of  young  people,  some  of  whom  can  afford  only  a  limited  time. 

Comprehensive  vocational  assistance,  through  specially  trained 
teachers  and  others,  is  now  recognized  as  a  proper  part  of  the  new 
machinery  of  service,  service  which  should  begin  in  the  elementary 
grades  and  continue,  at  least,  to  the  period  of  young  manhood  and 
womanhood.  This  seems  to  be  the  conviction  of  thoughtful  educators 
everywhere. 

The  old  vocational  influences  have  disappeared.  Ages  less  sensitive 
to  childhood's  rights  than  ours,  the  Middle  Ages  at  all  events,  saw 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  craft  as  well  as  of  the  craftsman  depended 
on  rigorous  direction  and  training  during  the  plastic  years,  and  an 
apprenticeship  system  resulted  which  the  world  will  probably  not  see 
again.  The  employer  was  the  teacher,  the  shop  the  trade  school,  and 
a  legal  responsibility  rested  on  the  employer  for  the  right  up- 
bringing and  the  health  and  eventual  efficiency  of  the  apprentice. 
Not  only  was  industry,  so  far  as  it  was  organized  and  monopolized 
by  the  craft  guilds,  thoroughly  educative,  but  the  home  with  its 
household  manufactures,  the  father's  shop,  the  mother's  kitchen, 
and  the  simple  economic  environment,  all  tended  to  serve  as  potent 
directive  and  vocationally  educative  influence. 

This  condition  is  gone  forever.  Much  of  our  schooling  at  best  is 
devoted  to  abstract  preparation  for  life,  instead  of  treating  the 
child  as  if  living  and  now  in  life.  Social  control  and  democratic 
education  are  the  forces  which  now  must  do  the  work  of  those  van- 
ished vocational  forces  as  yet  unreplaced  in  the  preparation  of  youth 
for  life. 

Out  of  such  needs  in  the  fields  of  education  and  employment  the 
Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston,  as  an  illustration,  has  developed  the  fol- 
lowing general  aims: 

1.  To  study  the  causes  of  the  waste  which  attends  the  passing  of  nngalded 
and  untrained  young  people  from  school  to  work  and  to  assist  in  experiments 
to  prevent  this  waste. 

2.  To  help  parents,  teachers,  children,  and  others  In  the  problems  of  thought- 
ful choosing,  preparing  for  and  advancing  in  a  chosen  life  work. 
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3.  To  work  oat  programs  of  cooperation  between  the  schools  and  the  occupa- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  enabling  both  to  make  a  more  socially  profitable  use 
of  human  capacities  and  opportunities. 

4.  To  publish  vocational  studies  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  educational  and 
other  efficiency  requirements,  and  of  their  career-building  possibilities. 

5.  To  conduct  a  training  course  for  qualified  men  and  women  who  desire  to 
prepare  themselves  for  vocational-guidance  service  in  the  public-school  system, 
philanthropic  institutions,  and  in  business  establishments. 

6.  To  maintain  a  clearing  house  of  information  and  investigation  dealing  with 
life-career  problems. 

The  public  school,  as  already  suggested,  is  the  logical  starting 
point  for  the  work  of  vocational  guidance.  Here  the  child  is 
under  daily  observation,  and  the  problems  of  the  family  make  them- 
selves known  in  countless  ways.  Just  as  we  have  added  to  the 
school  service  the  nurse,  the  physician,  the  play  supervisor,  and  other 
agencies  of  enlightened  modem  demand,  we  need  to  supplement  the 
teacher's  insight  into  the  character  and  attainments  of  the  pupil 
by  the  practical  cooperation  of  a  vocational  counselor  in  touch  with 
the  demands,  the  conditions,  and  the  opportunities  of  the  world  of 
work,  in  touch  with  the  intimate  details  of  the  families  in  a  partic- 
ular school  neighborhood,  and  working  hand  in  hand  with  the 
teacher,  the  parent,  and  later  with  the  employer  in  making  the  best 
investment  of  the  boy's  training  and  possibilities. 

Vocational  guidance  must  cooperate  with  vocational  education 
through  the  natural  channels  of  approach.  These  are:  The  school 
authorities,  the  teachers,  the  parents  and  advisers  of  youth,  the  em- 
ployers of  labor,  and  public  opinion. 

ThnmgK  school  authorities. — ^As  a  beginning  there  may  be  need  of 
a  privately  supported  vocational-guidance  bureau  to  work  with  the 
school  boards  and  school  officers  of  a  town  or  city,  as  the  Vocation 
Bureau  of  Boston  has  cooperated  for  five  years  with  the  Boston 
school  authorities. 

The  vocation  bureau  entered  into  a  definite  agreement  with  the 
Boston  school  committee  to  establish  vocational  guidance  in  the 
schools  of  the  city.  A  committee  of  six  masters  was  appointed  to 
promote  cooperation.  A  system  of  vocational-record  cards  was  estab- 
lished for  elementary  and  high  schools.  This  qrstem  showed  the 
parents'  plan  for  the  pupil,  the  especial  ability  of  the  pupil  in  some 
line,  his  physique,  and  finally  his  own  plan  of  life,  whether  to  enter 
a  trade,  profession,  or  business.  Teaching  thus  became  more  per- 
sonal, and  consequently  more  helpful  from  the  vocational  standpoint 
to  the  individual  boy  or  girl. 

Along  with  this  card  system,  meetings  of  teachers  were  held  for 
the  study  of  vocational  conditions  and  questions,  and  addresses  were 
given  by  people  of  special  fitness  before  schools  and  parents'  associa- 
tions. 
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One  of  the  principal  provisions  in  the  arrangements  between  the 
school  committee  and  the  vocation  bureau  was  for  a  group  of  teachers 
to  be  known  as  vocational  counselors,  to  be  appointed  by  their  re- 
spective principals  and  to  represent  every  school  in  Boston.  Over 
100  teachers  were  so  appointed,  and  they  have  been  meeting  through- 
out each  school  year  to  consider  the  educational  opportunities  of  the 
city,  the  vocational  problems  of  the  children,  and  to  confer  with 
employers  and  others  who  have  been  invited  to  the  sessions.  The 
number  is  now  over  200. 

The  work  of  the  vocational  counselors  has  been  a  labor  of  love. 
Nobody  has  expected  that  attending  occupational  talks  would  alone 
equip  for  effective  vocational  guidance.  Highly  important  results, 
however,  have  come  out  of  these  meetings. 

In  the  first  place,  every  school  in  the  city  has  had  one  teacher — 
indeed,  in  some  schools  committees  of  teachers  have  formed  volun- 
tarily— ^to  give  time  and  thought  to  the  dropping  out  from  the  grades 
of  many  boys  and  girls.  These  teachers  are  personally  studying  the 
home,  street,  and  other  influences  which  steady  or  unsettle  the  chil- 
dren when  the  compulsory  education  laws  no  longer  restrain;  they 
are  trying  to  discover  what  assistance  a  school  can  give  to  parent  and 
child  perplexed  with  the  problems  of  a  life  career. 

There  is  plentiful  testimony  showing  that  fathers  and  mothers 
now  turn  to  the  Boston  schools  as  never  before  for  advice  and  help 
concerning  their  children's  future.  Questions  as  to  what  high 
schools  or  vocational  schools  and  what  courses  to  choose  are  continu- 
ally coming  before  the  counselors.  The  abilities,  the  interests,  faults, 
and  promising  tendencies  in  the  children  are  topics  of  grave  discus- 
sion between  parent  and  teacher  or  principal,  the  viewpoint  being 
not  only  that  of  present  school  requirements,  but  also  that  of  the 
probable  careers  of  the  children.  In  the  classrooms  the  occupational 
talks  have  been  repeated  in  order  to  make  clear  the  eflSciency  require- 
ments of  the  practical  world  outside.  School  programs,  and  even 
commencement-day  programs,  have  begun  to  show  how  schools  are 
facing  the  challenging  world  which  is  soon  to  claim  the  productive 
years  of  these  children. 

This  awakened  practical  interest  of  the  schools  in  the  life  work  of 
the  children  can  not  stop  short  of  comprehensive  supervision  and 
protection  of  the  after-school  careers  of  boys  and  girls.  Already 
teachers,  on  their  own  initiative  and  with  an  expenditure  of  much 
time  and  energy,  have  gone  into  the  homes  of  their  pupils,  and  have 
sought  to  get  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  industrial  environments. 
If  our  schools  are  to  have  any  guiding  relation  to  life,  and  all  educa- 
tional reform  clamors  for  this  relation,  teachers  must  be  given  every 
incentive  to  touch  in  such  personal  ways  the  realities  of  the  life 
which  their  pupils  will  live. 
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It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  creation  of  this  large  body 
of  vocational  counselors  was  intended  to  afford  a  foundation  for  the 
more  specialized  and  technical  requirements  of  genuine  vocational 
guidance.  In  1912  the  school  board  detached,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  vocation  bureau,  three  capable  counselors  to  make  investigations 
which  should  prepare  the  way  for  more  effective  vocational  guidance 
work  in  the  Boston  schools. 

After  the  vocation  bureau  had  conducted  this  work  for  two  and 
one-half  years,  the  school  board  early  in  1913  voted  to  establish  a 
vocational  guidance  department.  The  number  of  school  vocational 
counselors  was  increased  to  over  200.  The  plans  formulated  and 
carried  on  under  the  personal  direction  of  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent are  in  some  of  their  interesting  details  as  follows: 

8ITPBRnfTB]fDBlfT»8   CIRCULAR  NO.   10,  1918. 

7'o  the  Principals  of  Schools  and  Districts: 

In  order  to  make  the  work  In  vocational  counseling  uniform,  It  seems 
desirable  to  have  the  counselors  all  over  the  city  chosen  as  follows : 

Two  from  each  elementary  school  bonding  containing  a  graduating  class; 
One  from  each  building  containing  grades  above  the  fourth  but  below  the 

eighth; 
Two  from  each  high  schooL 

The  plan  which  will  be  outlined  later  will  consist  of  (1)  work  with  the 
graduates  and  (2)  with  those  who  drop  out  before  the  graduation;  hence  it 
will  be  wise  to  have  the  counselor  who  is  to  deal  with  the  graduates  an 
eighth-grade  teacher,  while  the  other  counselors  may  be  teachers  of  lower 
grades. 

Realizing  the  high  character  of  service  which  has  been  given  by  the  present 
group  of  vocational  counselors,  it  is  hoped  that  so  far  as  possible  they  may  be 
retained,  and  that  in  choosing  additional  counselors  the  principals  will  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  our  undertaking  to  have  only 
those  who  are  keenly  interested  and  willing  to  give  of  their  time  and  strength. 
Asiie  from  the  counselors,  all  principals  are  urged  to  attend  the  meetings 
whenever  possible  and  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible.^ 

Through  school  teachers, — Vocational  guidance  has  its  greatest  op- 
portunity to  serve  vocational  education  through  the  proper  training 
and  equipment  of  teachers  and  school  vocational  counselors.  The 
course  given  by  the  vocation  bureau  to  the  Boston  teacher  counselors 
has  been  developed  through  these  several  years  into  a  university 
course  on  vocational  guidance.  It  was  given  in  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity summer  school  in  1911,  1912,  and  1913;  in  the  University  of 
California  and  the  State  TeacheiV  College,  at  Greeley,  Colo.,  in 
1914  and  1915 ;  and  now  in  Boston  University  and  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University.  Some  of  the  time  a  class  has  been  conducted 
in  the  offices  of  the  bureau. 
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In  these  courses  many  teachers,  vocational  counselors,  and  civic 
and  social  workers  have  received  suggestions  intended  to  help  them 
advise  youth.  Gradually  the  vocational  counselor  will  have  less 
teaching  and  more  professional  counseling  to  do. 

OUTLINB  OF  COUBSE  ON  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AT  BOSTON  UnIVSBSITY. 

1.  The  Need  of  Vocational  Guidance. 

Discussion  of  Investigations  of  the  problem. 

Local  experiences. 

Federal  report 

The  dropping  out  from  school. 

Problems  and  discussion. 

English  reports. 

2.  Methods  of  Investigation. 

Needs. 

Details  of  a  typical  study. 

Analysis  of  '*  necessity  "  as  a  cause  for  leaving  school. 
Standard  authorities. 
Problem  of  school  and  college  education. 
Problems  and  discussion. 

3.  The  Scope  of  Vocational  Guidance. 

Tentative  definition. 
Description  of  main  Issues. 
Analysis  of  terms. 
Discussion  of  various  definitions. 
Beginnings  in  vocational  guidance. 
Problems  and  discussion. 
Reading  of  class  papers. 

4.  The  Start  in  Life. 

Entrance  Into  a  trade. 
English  apprenticeship,  etc. 
Present-day  industry. 
Material  for  vocational  guidance. 
Problems  and  discussion. 

5.  Occupational  Study. 

Outline  of  method. 
Addresses  by  employers,  etc. 

6.  Classification  of  occupations. 

Analysis  of  demands  and  qualifications. 
Addresses  by  employer,  etc. 

7.  Material  for  Vocational  Investigation. 

Conference  with  experts. 
Discussion  of  reports. 

8.  Social  Legislation  and  Vocational  Guidance. 

Lecture  and  symposium  by  specialists. 

9.  Educational   Survey  and   Guidance. 

Methods  of  educational  guidance  in  schools. 

Symposium. 

Review  of  material. 

10.  Factors  In  Vocational  Choice. 

Personal,  educational,  socrial,  and  economic  analysts. 

11.  Factors  in  Vocational  Choice  (continued). 
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12.  Vocational  Guidance  Technique. 

Analysis  of  individual  cases. 
Typical  sessions  of  counselors. 
Methods  of  recording  data. 

13.  Phases  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Movement 

Review  of  experiences. 

The  work  of  a  vocational  bureau. 

14.  Vocational  Guidance  Abroad. 

England. 
Scotland. 

15.  Germany. 

16.  Methods  of  Follow-up  and  After-care. 

Discussion  of  programs. 

Medical  inspection  at  the  start  in  life. 

17.  Relation  to  Employers. 

Hiring,  promotion,  discharge. 
Symposium. 

18.  Relation  to  Employers   (continued). 

19.  Relation  to  Vocational  £klucation  and  Other  Movements. 

Prevocational,  etc.,  types  of  schools. 
Educational  readjustment. 

20.  Review  of  Investigations  by  Members  of  the  Class. 

Social  gains. 

Organizing  vocational  guidance. 

Pinal  definition  and  terminology. 

This  course  of  study  aims  to  provide  teachers  with  the  theory  and 
technique  of  vocational  counseling.  Following  is  a  list  of  some  of 
the  topics  treated  by  experts  at  the  Boston  counselors'  meetings: 

Topics  Treated  at  Boston  Counselors*  Meetings. 


The  shoe  Industry. 

The  boy  and  girl  in  the  department 

store. 
The  machine  industry. 
A  group  of  trades  for  boys. 
The  telephone  industry  for  girls. 
Stenography  and  typewriting  for  girls. 
Bookbinding  for  girls. 
Architecture. 
The  use  of  statistics. 
Mechanical   and  civil   engineering. 
Electrical  engineering. 
The  machine  trades. 
Agriculture. 
Textile-mill  working. 
The  building  trades. 
The  selling  clerk. 
The  needle  trades. 


Opportunities  in  the  department  store. 
A  social  suggestion  on  boys  and  girls 

as  wage  earners. 
Trained  nursing. 
Condition  in  Industry   for  the  youns: 

girl  wage  earner. 
Vocational   opportunities  for  the  girl 

who  completes  the  high  school. 
The  shoe  and  leather  industry. 
Lunch-room  and  restaurant  work  for 

young  women. 
The  department  store. 
Education  for  store  employment. 
The  metal  trades. 
The  profession  of  business. 
Girls  in  the  candy  factory. 
Printing. 
The  new  child-labor  law. 


Through  parents. — Vocational  guidance  has  a  great  opportunity 
and  responsibility  in  its  cooperation  with  parents  and  parents' 
organizations. 
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The  Boston  Home  and  School  Association,  for  example,  is  founded 
on  the  basic  principle  of  the  proper  home  training  of  children.  To 
the  clear  conceptions  of  the  value  of  fostering  cooperation  between 
the  home  and  the  school,  of  the  importance  of  studying  methods  of 
child  training,  and  of  the  relation  of  civic  improvement  to  child 
welfare  is  to  be  attributed  the  notable  growth  of  the  association. 

Through  this  organization  parent  and  teacher  unite  in  working 
for  the  child.  Such  understanding  and  cooperation  meet  a  great 
need  in  the  public-school  system. 

The  meetings  of  parents'  associations  furnish  a  rare  opportunity 
for  parents  and  teachers  to  become  acquainted.  The  parent  may 
tell  the  teacher  his  ambitions  for  the  child  and  explain  peculiariti^ 
which  might  otherwise  puzzle  the  teacher;  the  teacher,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  an  opportunity  to  explain  motive  and  method  in  school 
work  and  to  act  as  a  friendly  adviser.  In  vocational  guidance  this 
work  is  of  supreme  importance,  dealing  with  the  home  side  of  guid- 
ance, and  may  be  briefly  summed  up  by  a  quotation  from  an  an- 
nual report  of  the  association : 

In  no  place  is  this  mutual  assistance  more  necessary  than  in  choosing  a 
vocation.  Neither  the  parent  nor  the  teacher  can  decide,  to  the  papU*s 
best  advantage,  as  to  what  occupation  he  should  go  into  until  his  intellectual 
propensities,  as  shown  by  his  school  work,  are  measured  with  his  general  apti- 
tudes as  illustrated  in  his  home  life.  Ck)nsultations  of  parents  and  teachers 
have  proved  most  effective  in  gaining  a  true  estimate  o^  the  pupil's  fitness. 
That  the  parents  appreciate  the  value  of  such  cooperation  is  shown  by  the 
large  attendance  at  the  meetings  where  the  subject  of  vocational  opportunities 
and  preparation  for  a  vocation  is  discussed.  The  opportunity  to  meet  per- 
sonally a  vocational  adviser  has  been  gladly  seized  by  the  parents.  In  order 
to  obtain  data  which  will  give  the  teachers  enlightenment  with  regard  to 
every  child,  the  Home  and  School  Association  proposes  to  send  out  to  parents 
a  questionnaire  which  will  elicit  the  following  information:  1.  The  educa- 
tional ambitions  of  parents  for  their  children.  2.  How  much  i>arent8  know 
of  educational  opportunities.  3.  The  vocational  ambitions  of  parents  for  their 
children.  4.  Limitations  of  parents  to  carry  out  their  desires.  5.  How  much 
parents  know  of  vocational  opportunities,  and  how  much  serious  thought  they 
have  given  to  the  vocational  needs  of  their  children. 

The  vocation  bureau  has  counseled  with  parents  and  advisers  of 
youth  from  its  beginning.  It  has  cooperated  with  the  Boston  Home 
and  School  Association  steadily,  and  the  two  organizations  have 
published  jointly  TJie  Boston  Home  and  School  News-Letter,  which 
has  been  of  value  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  thousands  of  school 
children. 

Through  employers. — The  vocation  bureau  has  constantly  borne 
in  mind  the  proposition  that  a  sound  development  of  its  work  de- 
pends not  only  on  close  contact  with  schools,  neighborhoods,  teachers, 
parents,  and  children,  but  also  with  employers,  business  bodies,  in- 
dustrial experts,  and  the  occupations  themselves  in  all  their  breadth, 
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variety,  and  changes.  Occupational  investigation,  fundamental 
though  it  be,  is  not  vocational  guidance.  The  investigation  deter- 
mines, to  be  sure,  what  kind  of  cooperation  is  possible  or  desirable, 
and  on  what  terms;  it  is  the  basis  of  vocational  information,  of  plan 
making  for  special  training  courses  in  schools,  and  of  social  and 
legislative  action ;  but  the  vocational  guidance  idea  requires  •  that 
contact  with  the  employments  be  something  more  than  onlooking. 
Moreover,  there  are  splendid  agencies  for  specialized  research,  such 
as  the  Sage  Foundation,  with  its  thoroughgoing  studies  of  industry. 
A  vocation  bureau  must  be,  among  other  things,  a  research  body; 
nevertheless,  it  must  depend  for  some  of  its  most  valuable  material 
on  important  research  agencies.  Moreover,  its  work  must  not  dupli- 
cate the  work  of  the  child-welfare  agencies,  aor  solely  promote 
vocational  education.  The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education  and  the  commissions  at  work  in  various  cities 
and  States  are  better  equipped  for  this  work.  It  is  the  special  busi- 
ness of  a  vocation  bureau  to  organize  the  prolonged  service  which 
takes  hold  of  the  child  when  the  life  career  motive  is  awakened,  to 
help  guide,  train,  and  tide  over  that  child  during  the  difficult  transi- 
tion period  into  the  occupations;  direct  the  child,  when  it  is  genuinely 
ready  for  employment,  into  the  most  advantageous  openings  possible; 
and  stand  by  the  young  workers,  so  far  as  may  be,  throughout  their 
occupational  life. 

The  employer's  interest  is  absolutely  essential  to  such  a  plan.  To 
fail  to  profit  by  his  criticism,  by  his  point  of  view,  by  his  important 
cooperative  possibilities,  is  to  invite  failure.  The  bureau  is  in  close 
touch  with  a  large  number  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  profes- 
sional concerns  in  sympathy  with  its  purposes.  Employers  have 
approved  its  methods  and  have  supported  its  efforts  for  more 
thoroughgoing  protection  and  opportunity  for  the  young  worker. 

Better  to  understand  the  employer's  relation  to  vocational  guid- 
ance, the  bureau  organized  in  1912  a  conference  of  employment 
managers.  Men  representing  a  score  or  more  of  the  important  manu- 
facturing and  business  establishments  have  been  meeting  regularly 
in  informal  conference.  In  December,  1912,  an  Employment  Man- 
agers' Association  was  formed,  whose  objects  are  defined  in  its  con- 
stitution as  follows: 

Abticle  I. 

NAMB  AND  OBJECT. 

Section  1.  The  name  of  this  organization  shall  he  the  Employment  Managers* 
Association. 

Seo.  2.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the  organization  shall  t>e : 

1.  To  discnds  problems  of  employees;  their  training  and  their  efficiency. 

2.  To  compare  experiences  which  shall  throw  light  on  failures  and  successes 
in  conducting  the  employment  department. 
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3.  To  invite  experts  or  other  persons  who  have  knowledge  of  the  best  methods 
or  experiments  for  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  employees,  and  providing 
for  their  advancement ;  and  more  particularly  to  study  the  questions  connected 
with  the  most  effective  employment  of  young  people. 

Through  research  and  pvhlications. — Vocational  guidance,  like  vo- 
cational education,  must  base  its  work  not  only  upon  a  study  of  the 
youth  and  his  environment,  but  upon  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
occupations  open  to  young  people.  Such  knowledge,  wherever  possi- 
ble, should  be  gained  by  first-hand  investigation  of  shops  and  fac- 
tories and  business  offices  in  every  community. 

The  objects  to  be  sought  for  in  such  studies  are : 

1.  To  present  vocational  facts  simply  and  accurately. 

2.  To  make  accessible  a  knowledge  of  all  the  employments — the 
professions  as  well  as  the  trades,  skilled,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled; 
the  business,  the  homemaking,  and  governmental  callings;  and  also 
any  new  and  significant  vocational  activities  of  men  and  women. 

8.  So  far  as  possible  to  supply  parents,  teachers,  and  others  in- 
terested with  the  material  necessary  for  an  intelligent  consideration 
of  the  occupations,  their  needs,  demands,  opportunities,  relative  de- 
sirability, training  requirements,  and  the  possibilities  they  offer 
for  careers. 

4.  To  analyze  the  relation  of  vocational  aptitudes,  interests,  and 
habits  to  modem  industrial  demands,  and  thus  lay  an  adequate 
foundation  for  a  system  of  training  regardful  of  social  as  well  as 
economic  needs. 

The  proper  utilization  of  such  material  should  make  for  a  height- 
ened interest  in  the  community's  training  opportunities,  and  should 
make  the  fact  increasingly  clear  that  society  will  gain  immensely  by 
devoting  the  adolescent  period  in  whole  or  in  part  to  preparing  for 
the  start  in  life.  Above  all,  the  studies  should  help  toward  a  clearer 
understanding  of  what  working  life  ought  to  develop  in  social  as 
well  as  in  wage-earning  efficiency. 

They  should  show  also  clearly  and  emphatically  what  the  world 
of  employment  expects  and  demands  of  the  vocational  school. 

The  movements  for  vocational  guidance  and  vocational  education 
have  done  nothing  better  than  in  making  clear  the  social  wasteful- 
ness of  employing  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  without  a 
compensating  program  of  training.  These  are  the  foundation  years 
of  vocational  efficiency.  Skilled  mechanics  know  this,  and  they 
safeguard  these  years  for  their  children  by  careful  search  of  avail- 
able apprenticeship  opportunities. 

The  laws  in  several  States  stipulate  that  children  from  14  to  16 
years  of  age  must  be  at  work  or  at  school.    These  provisions  mean 
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little  unless  they  carry  a  supervised  program  which  looks  to  definite 
training  for  advancement  in  a  selected  occupation. 

This  at  bottom  is  the  social  viewpoint.  Efficiency  in  living,  life  as 
a  whole,  as  well  as  efficiency  at  work,  is  the  goal  of  the  vocational 
movement  in  education.  Vocational  guidance  aims  to  lay  down  the 
specifications  for  a  life  career,  vocational  education  to  supply  the 
best  methods  for  working  them  out;  and  if  the  message  of  these 
enterprises  is  heeded  in  the  occupations,  we  may  expect  employment 
to  be  a  period  for  consummating  the  labors  of  tbe  school. 
28250'*— 16 Q 
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Chapter  VIII. 
PROPER  METHODS  OF  FINANCING. 


PRBLIMINARY. 


The  chief  source  of  material  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  chap- 
ter is  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commission  on  National  Aid 
to  Vocational  Education.  Credit  should  therefore  be  given  to  the 
members  of  this  commission  for  the  fundamental  ideas  which  un- 
derlie the  main  features  of  the  following  suggestions.  The  terms 
used  in  describing  the  various  types  of  education  are  the  same  as 
those  used  in  the  chapter  upon  terminology,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred  for  specific  definitions  and  illustrations  whenever  words 
used  are  not  clear.  Appreciation  should  also  be  expressed  to  the 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  for 
use  of  its  reports,  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education 
for  its  report  of  1913-14,  and  to  such  other  persons  or  bodies  as  have 
contributed  in  any  way  to  the  literature  which  has  helped  in  the 
final  presentation  of  this  important  topic. 

It  was  thought  that  the  method  of  consultation  and  conference 
in  arranging  this  material  would  give  a  result  which  would  be  of 
much  more  value  than  would  be  the  opinion  of  any  single  individual. 
This  chapter  should  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  composite  state- 
ment of  the  most  suggestive  ways  of  financing  this  method  of  educa- 
tion which  have  yet  presented  themselves. 

Cost  is  the  heart  of  the  business  system.  The  business  man  or 
corporation  counts  and  provides  for  cost  before  any  undertaking  is 
entered  into,  and  at  every  step  of  its  later  development.  Sound 
finance  lies  at  the  basis  of  every  successful  enterprise  in  the  business 
and  industrial  world,  and  it  is  certainly  of  the  highest  consideration 
in  the  great  fields  of  education,  both  general  and  special. 

The  established  forms  of  education  in  the  so-called  cultural  and 
liberal  branches  have  long  been  maintained  at  public  expense.  As 
it  is  so  largely  a  question  oi  State-wide  welfare,  the  State  is  recog- 
nized as  the  large  unit,  supervising,  cooperating  with,  and  aiding  the 
work  of  the  local  unit  of  town  or  city. 
180 
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Along  with  general  studies,  training  for  business  and  the  pro- 
fessions has  had  a  measure  of  provision;  but  vocational  education 
in  its  broader  sense  has  only  lately  come  to  receive  even  a  part  of 
the  attention  it  rightly  deserves. 

In  early  times  the  responsibility  of  training  for  an  industry  rested 
upon  the  family.    Then  the  son  followed  the  trade  of  his  father. 
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Later  this  responsibility  was  transferred,  in  a  measure,  to  industry; 
and  the  apprenticeship  q^stem  resulted.  Now  has  come  the  move- 
ment to  transfer  the  responsibility  still  again  and  place  it  upon  the 
State  through  the  establishment  of  schools.  And  thus  the  schools 
are  in  turn  asking  industry  to  help  bear  the  burden,  to  the  extent 
of  providing  apprenticeship  opportunity  and  counsel  to  supplement 
the  best  that  the  schools  can  do. 
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Before  discussing  methods  in  financing  vocational' education,  let  us 
clearly  understand  just  what  it  is  that  calls  for  support  From 
every  point  of  view  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  vocational 
schools  should  be  clearly  defined  in  its  financial  aspects.  Its  purpose 
and  provisions  must  not  be  confused  with  those  of  other  kinds  of 
education,  however  worthy  these  may  be  in  themselves. 

The  idea  is  spreading  rapidly  among  the  States  that  State  support 
should  be  given  for  education  carried  on  by  local  communities.  The 
general  tendency  seems  to  be  for  the  State  to  give  money  to  encourage 
new  kinds  of  education.  Local  communities  are  still  left  to^pay 
largely  for  the  support  of  the  liberal  and  cultural  education  which 
the  schools  have  long  given. 

Vocational  education,  then,  is  the  later  form  that  calls  for  addi- 
tional support.  Briefly  stated,  there  are  six  kinds  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, as  follows :  Professional,  commercial,  agricultural,  industrial, 
home  making,^  nautical. 

Professional  education  is  provided  for  by  public  and  private 
schools  and  institutions,  for  pay,  in  the  East ;  and  by  all  grades  of 
educational  institutions,  particularly  State  universities  imder  certain 
conditions  without  cost  to  the  student,  in  the  West.  It  is  usually  for 
persons  who  have  completed  their  secondary  educati(Hi,  however. 

Commercial  education  is  also  provided  for,  in  some  measure,  by 
public  commercial  schools  and  courses,  by  private  business  schools, 
and  by  college  and  imiversity  departments  of  business  administra- 
tion and  finance. 

Nautical  education,  the  least  of  all  in  numbers  affected,  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Massachusetts  Nautical  School  and  by  private  and 
professional  schools. 

We  have  left,  then,  three  kinds  of  vocational  education — ^agricul- 
tural, industrial,  and  household  arts— calling  for  public  and  private 
support,  in  addition  to  the  great  sums  of  money  already  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  education. 

The  problem  of  support  for  these  three  forms  of  vocational  educa- 
tion has  also  three  natural  and  clearly  defined  aspects : 
I.  Vocational  education  supported  by  the  public 
n.  Vocational  education  supported  by  private  philanthropy  and 
by  corporations. 

m.  Vocational  education  supported  by  joint  agreement  between 
employers'  associations  and  labor  unions. 

I.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  PUBLIC. 

This  is  much  the  largest  division  of  the  problem  and  the  one  awak- 
ening the  greatest  interest  the  country  over,  even  though  but  few 
of  the  States  have  as  yet  passed  State- wide  laws  establishing  systems 

^  Used  at  present  as  a  more  comprehensive  term  than  "  household  arts." 
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of  vocational  education.  This  division  is  in  so  great  a  degree  a 
question  of  industrial  education  that  the  principles  and  methods 
worked  out  by  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education  may  be  regarded  as  fundamental  in  its  treatment.  Sub- 
stantially the  following  principles  have  been  evolved  by  the  national 
society  and  by  State  and  local  boards  and  agencies.  An  effective 
program  of  vocational  educaticm  will  cause  an  increase  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  moneys  for  school  purposes,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  More  money  will  be  needed  to  pay  teachers,  because  those 
equipped  with  the  desirable  qualities  and  trade  experience  are  now 
receiving  in  the  trade  a  higher  salary  than  has  formerly  been  paid 
to  teachers  of  such  work. 

2.  This  work  demands  selected  teachers  of  experience  and  prepara- 
tion in  the  trades. 

3.  Shops  when  operated  in  connection  with  the  schools  cause  addi- 
tional cost  in  equipment  and  maintenance.  In  some  cases  this  may 
be  partly  offset  by  the  production  of  articles  in  the  shop. 

4.  Opening  up  new  types  of  service  to  a  group  for  whom  as  yet 
little  or  no  provision  has  been  made. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  cost  per  pupil  for  training  in  the 
vocational  schools  is  now  somewhat  liigher  than  for  training  in 
the  ordinary  schools  because  of  the  added  cost  in  teaching  and 
equipment,  as  above  stated.  While  it  is  yet  too  early  to  give  ac- 
curate statistics,  the  fact  remains  and  makes  the  need  of  added 
revenue  more  emphatic. 

Many  local  communities  are  already  burdened  by  the  attempt  to 
meet  the  demands  which  the  present  time  is  crowding  upon  the 
regular  schools.  In  some  towns  and  cities  the  added  taxation  can 
be  undertaken  only  with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all.  Local  communi- 
ties are  not  willing,  without  State  aid,  to  tax  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  training  workmen  who  are  extremely  likely  to  drift  off 
into  other  communities  to  raise  the  standard  of  citizenship  and  work- 
manship elsewhere.* 

•  As  far  as  the  community  is  concerned,  the  necessary  revenue  to 
provide  for  vocational  education  may  be  provided  for  in  two  ways: 
First,  by  a  redivision  of  the  revenues  of  the  community  so  as  to  give 
a  larger  proportion  to  vocational  education.  This  method  would,  of 
course,  diminish  the  portion  devoted  to  cultural  education.  Second, 
the  needed  revenue  may  be  secured  by  a  special  appropriation  for  voca- 
tional education  in  addition  to  the  amount  given  for  general  edu- 
cation. This  method,  as  has  been  said  above,  gives  a  greater  burden 
than  some  communities  with  low  value  and  taxable  property  and  yet 
having  considerable  population  can  well  bear.    All  authorities  agree 

»  Cf.  Kept,  of  U.  8.  Com.  on  Nat.  Aid  to  Voc.  Educ,  pp.  32-33. 
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in  the  wisdom  and  desirability  of  the  plan  generally  followed  in  this 
country  of  a  special  levy  for  public-school  purposes  in  the  annual 
tax  budget,  the  resulting  revenue  to  be  expended  by  the  local  school 
board  for  such  kinds  of  education  as  the  community  demands. 

Local  resources  are,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  insufficient  for  the 
desired  expansion  of  vocational  secondary  education  in  the  vocational 
lines  that  will  provide  training  for  thousands  of  yoimg  people  in 
every  State.  For  this  reason  the  larger  community,  the  State  itself, 
must  contribute  to  the  expenditure.  While  this  entering  into  part- 
nership by  the  State  is  primarily  to  give  financial  aid  and  encour- 
agement, it  brings  other  advantages  which  are  concerned  with  the 
general  welfare  of  the  State  and  individual  in  almost  the  same  pro- 
portion as  they  are  concerned  with  vocational  education.  It  may 
well  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  most  effective  results  can  be 
produced  only  when  there  is  complete  cooperation  between  the  local 
community  and  the  State,  with  the  local  community  exercising  its 
own  initiative  so  far  as  may  be  possible.  The  following  are  the  gen- 
erally accepted  reasons  for  aid  by  the  State  in  establishing  vocational 
education : 

1.  To  encourage  local  communities  to  give  specific  vocational  edu- 
cation as  a  new  and  needed  kind  of  training,  beneficial  and  desirable 
in  the  interest  of  the  State  atf  a  whole. 

2.  To  aid  communities  with  their  varying  resources  to  provide 
effective  vocational  training. 

3.  To  secure  for  the  State  the  right  to  a  reasonable  participation 
or  voice  in  the  development  of  vocational  education  in  the  State. 

4.  To  make  it  possible  to  secure  a  **  State  minimum  of  efficiency '' 
in  the  conduct  of  vocational  education. 

5.  To  pay  the  just  share  of  the  State  in  a  kind  of  education  which, 
comparatively  speaking,  must  be  expensive,  but  which  is  of  State- 
wide benefit. 

6.  To  place  upon  the  State  a  part  of  the  cost  of  training  ^  mobile 
labor." 

The  welfare  of  the  community  means  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and 
the  need  and  value  of  cooperation  in  the  widest  possible  ext^ision 
of  the  new  education  are  self-evident. 

The  amount  of  aid  to  be  given  by  the  State  is,  of  course,  the  all- 
important  consideration.  It  should  be  sufficient  to  induce  local 
communities  to  get  the  work  started  and  to  justify  reasonable  voice 
by  the  State  as^  the  nonresident  partner  in  the  control  and  adminis- 
tration; but  State  aid  should  not  be  so  much  as  to  sacrifice  local 
initiative  and  support,  or  that  pride  and  interest  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  all  people  in  the  institutions  that  have  grown  out  of  their 
own  planning  and  their  own  sacrifice.  Up  to  this  time  the  general 
method  has  been  to  let  the  local  conmiimity  furnish  the  plant  and 
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equipment  and  pay  approximately  one-half  of  the  operating  ex- 
penses. The  town  or  city  should  be  required  to  show  a  need  for 
the  school  and  its  interest  in  it  by  building  and  equipping  the  plant 
and  paying  half  of  the  operating  expenses,  the  State  paying  the 
other  half.  Another  way  is  for  the  State  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the 
salaries  of  all  the  teachers  employed  in  the  work,  whether  in  trade 
subjects,  or  technical  subjects,  or  such  academic  subjects  as  may  be 
needed  to  complete  well-rounded  courses.  Two-thirds  of  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  is  assumed  to  amount  to  practically  one-half  of  the 
operating  expenses.  Under  this  plan  of  payment  the  State  board 
of  control  is  relieved  of  the  diflSculty  of  auditing  the  complicated 
accounts  of  the  local  communities.  About  all  that  is  necessary  under 
this  plan  is  for  the  local  authorities  to  make  affidavit  at  the  end  of 
the  year  that  they  have  spent  so  much  money  for  instruction,  or  for 
teachers'  salaries.  On  recommendation  of  the  State  board,  after 
the  work  of  the  school  has  been  approved,  the  aid  should  follow. 

Payments  to  local  communities  should  not  be  made  automatically, 
but  only  with  the  approval  and  recommendation  of  the  proper  State 
board  of  control  for  work  actually  accomplished.  The  State  is  a 
different  entity  from  any  or  all  of  the  communities  within  it.  The 
money  in  its  treasury  does  not  belong  to  the  cities  and  towns,  but.  to 
the  citizenship  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  entirely  irrespective  of  the 
local  boundaries.  It  should  be  spent  by  the  State,  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  local  community,  but  for  the*  best  interests  of  the  whole 
Commonwealth.  The  State  should  give  money  to  the  town  or  city 
in  payment  for  a  definite  service — ^that  of  providing  a  good  school 
giving  a  good  training  for  good  citizenship  and  good  workmanship. 
Any  locality  should  be  entitled  to  its  share  of  this  money,  not  auto- 
matically as  a  right,  but  only  when  it  has  rendered  the  service  for 
which  the  State  has,  through  its  law,  agreed  to  pay.  The  State 
board  of  control  should  not  only  be  charged  with  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  finding  out  for  the  State  whether  or  not  any  school 
is  meeting  reasonable  standards  of  efficiency,  but  it  should  also  be 
authorized  to  distribute  money  to  the  local  community  only  after 
and  not  before  the  work  has  been  accomplished. 

The  better  plans  seems  to  be  to  approve  the  school  program  in 
advance.  For  example,  a  full  program  for  the  work  of  a  school  is 
drawn  up  by  a  local  board,  in  consultation  with  the  State  board,  and 
is  approved  by  the  State  board  before  being  put  into  effect  This 
enables  the  State  more  easily  to  set  a  standard  and  to  follow  it  up 
in  the  actual  conduct  of  the  school.  It  strengthens  the  bond  of 
cooperation  and  interdependence  between  the  State  and  the  com- 
munity. Financial  aid  is  not  given,  however,  until  the  work  has 
been  done. 
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In  passing  upon  a  school,  a  State  board  should  have  the  power  to 
go  over  every  feature  of  its  work,  including  all  such  items  as  loca- 
tion, equipment,  courses  of  study,  method  of  instruction,  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers,  and  expenditure  of  money.  In  many  of  the  States 
this  is  secured  by  a  provision  in  the  law  giving  the  State  power  to 
approve  the  school,  but  leaving  the  latter  free  to  operate  according 
to  its  own  discretion. 

State-aided  vocational  schools  should  be  free  to  all  the  people  of 
the  State.  If  State  funds  are  to  be  used  for  their  support,  these  in- 
stitutions should  be  open  to  every  child  in  every  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Each  school  must,  of  course,  adapt  itself  to  local  needs 
and  conditions.  There  might  be  a  school  at  one  point  for  one  indus- 
try and  other  schools  at  other  places  for  various  different  industries. 
In  order  that  every  one  in  the  State  may  have  a  chance  to  prepare 
for  the  wage-earning  occupation  which  he  wishes  to  follow,  a  system 
of  exchange  of  pupils  should  be  put  into  effect  in  order  to  meet  the 
case  of  pupils  nonresident  in  a  given  community.  Provisioi;!  should 
be  made  by  a  contribution  from  the  community  in  which  he  attends 
school,  amounting,  of  course,  to  one-half  the  real  cost  of  training. 

This  can  be  accomplished  in  two  ways:  First,  the  community  in 
which  the  pupil  resides  may  pay  the  community  in  which  the  pupil 
attends  school  the  full  cost  for  tuition  of  the  pupil  and  later  receive 
reimbursement  from  the  State  to  the  amount  of  one-half  the  ex- 
penditure; second,  the  community  in  which  the  pupil  resides  may 
pay  the  community  in  which  the  pupil  attends  school  one-half  the 
cost  of  such  attendance.  It  would  appear  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  vocational  education  the  first  plan  is  preferable,  inasmuch  as  all 
financial  dealings  would  be  carried  on  between  the  State  and  the 
individual  community  rather  than  between  different  communities, 
and  further,  that  partnership  of  the  State  in  vocational  education 
would  be  continued. 

Such  method  of  interchange  of  pupils  between  communities  would 
limit  or  reduce  the  number  of  vocational  schools  in  a  State,  and 
would  tend  to  lessen  the  per  capita  cost  of  training  pupils.  The 
total  cost  in  plant  and  equipment,  and  the  running  costs,  to  be  di- 
vided between  the  communities  and  the  State,  would  be  reduced. 
Cooperation,  supervision,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  desired  standard 
would  be  more  fully  assured. 

State  aid  for  vocational  education  in  towns  and  cities  has  a  founda- 
tion in  theory  and  practice.  Industrial  welfare  demands  it,  and  the 
results  already  worked  out  give  promise  of  better  things  to  come. 

A  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  this  new  movement  in  edu<^- 
tion,  and  a  possible  item  of  cost  to  the  public,  is  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  vocational  schools.  Persons  drawn  from  the  trades 
and  having  trade  experience  only  must  be  given  further  training 
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in  related  subjects  and  in  the  principles  of  teaching.  They  will  be 
slow  to  do  this  at  their  own  expense  and  loss  of  time.  Such  special 
preparation  must  largely  devolve  upon  normal  schools  and  upon 
towns  and  cities  and  States  in  the  conduct  of  particular  groups  or 
classes  of  these  new  recruits  to  the  teaching  force.  Pay  must  be 
made  attractive  and  the  means  of  entering  inexpensive.  Fortunately 
it  may  be  said  that  several  States  are  already  taking  progressive 
steps  in  the  training  of  such  teachers.*  One  of  the  most  recent  ex- 
periments along  this  line  has  been  the  attempt  in  Massachusetts  to 
train  teachers  through  evening  instruction  work  to  become  instructors 
in  the  vocational  schools  of  the  State.  Several  classes  of  this  kind 
were  carried  on  in  various  centers  of  the  State  during  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1914-15.  The  results  of  this  training  will  be  se^  in  the 
work  of  the  vocational  schools  in  Massachusetts  during  the  present 
and  succeeding  years.  Hence,  this  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  future 
action  in  the  training  of  teachers. 

FEDERAL  AID  FOR  THE  STATES. 

Federal  aid  is  needed  to  provide  the  same  stimulus  to  the  States 
which  the  communities  receive  by  State  aid.  The  States  in  a  sense 
are  industrial  and  commercial  imions  competing  in  a  friendly  way 
with  one  another.  The  large  argument  in  favor  of  national  grants 
for  practical  education  in  the  commimities  is  that  this  Nation  is  an 
economic  union.  The  markets  of  the  world  are  open  to  the  products 
of  our  industries,  and  therefore  the  National  Government  is  in- 
terested in  the  industrial  eflBciency  of  every  section  of  the  country. 
If  the  Nation  is  to  profit  as  a  whole,  then  the  Nation  should  provide 
the  stimulus  and  support  which  would  encourage  the  States  to  pro- 
vide vocational  education  to  increase  the  wealth. 

The  States  are  already  burdened  to  their  limit,  in  many  cases, 
for  general  education.*  There  are  also  great  differences  among  the 
States  in  taxing  ability.  New  York,  for  example,  has  eighteen  times 
the  per  capita  wealth  of  Nevada.  The  burden  of  establishing  indus- 
trial schools  will  fall  very  heavily  on  two  types  of  communities  or 
States — ^the  rural  community  with  scattered  population,  and  the 
industrial  center  whose  population  increases  rapidly  and  whose 
taxes  increase  in  greater  proportion  than  does  the  amount  of  tax- 
able property.  The  Southern  States,  as  a  rule,  are  poor  and  will 
have  a  hard  problem. 

The  problem  transcends  State  boundaries,  and  is  distinctly  a 
national  one.  "A  man  may  be  bom  in  Indiana,  trained  as  a  worker 
in  Massachusetts,  and  later  spend  his  days  as  a  machinist  in  Cali- 

1  The  fundamental  Ideals  inTt>lyed  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  vocational  education 
were  taken  from  the  report  of  the  commission  preyiously  referred  to.     Cf.  pp.  75-76. 
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fomia."^  Twenty  different  States  furnish  the  men  for  one  con; 
struction  concern  in  New  York.  This  concern,  again,  does  business 
in  12  different  States.  It  is  estimated  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
workers  in  many  cities  were  bom  and  trained  in  other  places  than 
those  in  which  they  are  working.^ 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subject  as  a  naticmal  ques- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  in- 
terested themselves  even  to  the  extent  of  appearing  before  the 
commission  on  Federal  aid  favoring  plans  for  national  support. 
Hon.  William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, made  an  extended  statement  to  the  conunissicm  on  May  8, 
1914,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  regarded  the  question  of  vocational 
education  as  being  ^Hhe  single,  most  serious  subject  affecting 
American  life"  which  is  under  consideration  to-day.  He  further 
stated  that  he  believed  that  the  problem  is  so  large  and  covers  so 
much  ground  that  it  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  greatest  power  in 
America.  A  statement  was  also  made  by  Franklin  B.  Dyer,  of 
Boston,  April  30,  1914,  to  the  effect  that  the  stimulus  which  would 
come  from  Federal  aid  is  a  necessity  in  order  to  place  squarely 
before  the  country  at  large  the  importance  of  vocational  education, 
and  further  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Government  could 
with  propriety  designate  methods  of  expenditure  of  money  raised 
by  it. 

There  is  abundant  precedent  for  national  aid  to  the  States  for 
vocational  education,  from  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  to  the  SmiUi- 
Lever  Bill  of  1913. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  million  acres  of  lands,  all  told,  have 
been  granted  to  the  States  for  common-school  development.  The 
Income  from  these  grants  has  exceeded  $600,000,000.  This  amount 
has  been  used  largely  for  teachers'  salaries.  These  grants  have  been 
largest  in  the  West,  because  of  the  setting  aside  of  land  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  school  purposes  in  each  new  State  as  it  came  into  the 
Union  from  the  Northwest  Territory. 

Under  plans  proposed  by  the  vocational  education  commissicm 
large  sums  of  money  may  soon  be  devoted  annually  by  the  Grovem- 
ment  to  industrial  schools.  These  may  be  allotted  for  the  salaries 
of  teachers  in  industrial,  including  agricultural,  subjects;  in  the 
training  of  teachers  for  industrial,  agricultural,  and  hous^old 
economics  subjects. 

The  device  of  the  national  grants  to  local  districts  has  been  in 
operation  in  England  for  nearly  a  century.  From  this  experience 
there  have  been  developed  certain  principles  which  are  of  special 
significance  to  legislation  involving  both  State  and  Federal  aid  in 

^  See  Kept,  of  U.  S.  Com.  on  Nat.  Aid  for  Voc  Bdnc,  pp.  32-34. 

*  Rept.  of  U.  a  Com.  on  Nat.  Aid  for  Voc  Bdnc,  App.  I,  p.  118,  *'  MobUlty  of  Labor.** 
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this  country.  English  practice  teaches  us  that  the  purpose  of  grants 
must  be  definite.  The  need  for  help  in  a  commiinity  should  be  an 
actual  need,  grants  should  be  fairly  distributed,  the  amounts  should 
be  based  on  actual  community  expense,  and  they  are  to  be  granted 
only  upon  the  maintenance  of  fixed  standards  of  school  efficiency 
and  cooperation  between  the  State  and  the  school. 

Sidney  Webb,  the  best-known  Englidi  writer  on  this  subject,  in 
his  book,  "  Grants  in  Aid,''  tersely  states  some  of  the  principles  de- 
veloped from  English  experience  in  the  form  of  reasons  for  grants 
by  the  English  Government  to  local  districts  as  follows: 

It  has  accordingly  become  an  axiom  of  political  science  that,  with  our  English 
administrative  machinery,  grants  in  aid  of  local  governments  are  indispensable. 

1.  For  an  equitable  mitigation  of  the  inequalities  of  burden. 

2.  To  secure  effective  authority  for  the  necessary  supervision  and  control  of 
the  National  Government 

3.  To  encourage  the  kind  of  expenditure  most  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

4.  To  make  it  possible  to  attain  to  anything  like  a  universal  enforcement  of 
the  "  National  minimum  '*  that  Parliament  has  prescribed. 

These  reasons  the  English  people  have  come  to  accept  as  the 
result  of  nearly  a  century  of  experience,  and  it  is  by  far  the  best 
statement  of  principles  and  reasons  for  granting  national  aid  which 
has  come  to  our  attention  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

If.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SUPPORTED  BY  PRIVATE  PHILAN- 
THROPY  AND  CORPORATIONS. 

Private  philanthropy  has  its  definite  place  in  American  life;  that 
place  is  to  do  new  things  which  need  to  be  done,  to  blaze  the  trail, 
pioneer  the  way,  and  prove  the  need.  The  private  school  can  always 
experiment,  but  can  rarely  consummate  on  a  large  scale.  Schools 
carried  on  under  public  auspices  can  consummate,  but  can  not  gen- 
erally experiment  as  satisfactorily.  Vocational  education,  therefore, 
carried  on  by  private  funds  should  look  to  turning  over  to  the  public 
school  the  work  and  methods  which  it  has  proved  worth  while,  and 
make  these  benefits  available  for  larger  groups.  As  a  general  thing, 
gifts  to  such  work  should  have  regard  to  the  final  outcome  of  their 
benefaction,  which  should  be  that  of  encouraging  and  stimulating  the 
public  to  act  on  a  wider  and  larger  scale  with  public  fimds  when 
the  worth  of  that  work  has  been  proved.  It  is  against  good  public 
principle  to  appropriate  public  money  to  private  institutions  in 
the  control  of  which  the  public  has  no  voice. 

This  division  includes  schools  conducted  by  individuals,  corpora- 
tions, and  institutions,  some  of  which  are  of  a  permanent  nature, 
to  do  the  work  which  the  public  schools  have  failed  to  do  or  can 
not  well  do,  especially  in  the  case  of  older  youth  and  young  men 
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and  women,  and  in  the  East  much  more  than  in  the  West  Typical 
examples  are  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  and  the 
Wentworth  Institute,  in  Boston,  and  the  apprenticeship  school  car- 
ried on  by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  at  West  Lynn.  Such  sdiools 
set  standards  for  the  public  vocational  schools,  and  in  a  measure 
round  out  the  system  of  industrial  education.  If  they  were  con- 
ducted by  the  State  and  free  to  the  people  of  the  State,  as  in  the 
West,  they  would  reach  thousands  who  can  not  now  afford  the  ex- 
pense of  attendance. 

Nor  is  there  lacking  evidence  that  such  schools  can  be  taken  over 
by  the  municipal  authorities  and  carried  on  successfully.  There  are 
already  notable  examples  where  this  thing  has  been  done;  among 
others  may  be  mentioned  particularly  the  Boston  Trade  School, 
which  was  formerly  carried  on  under  private  auspices,  as  was  the 
Manhattan  Trade  School  in  New  York,  and  the  Milwaukee  Trade 
School  in  Milwaukee,  Wi& 

III.    VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SUPPORTED  BY  JOINT  AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  LABOR  UNIONS. 

Formerly  master  and  workman  felt  and  discharged  a  common  duty 
and  responsibility  for  the  training  of  workers,  in  order  that  the 
integrity  of  the  craft  might  be  preserved.  Modern  industry  shows 
a  decided  tendency  to  throw  the  entire  fiurden  of  expense  and  trouble 
of  every  kind  on  the  schools.  Part  of  this  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  schools  have  not  yet  been  able  to  present  to  modem 
indu^ry  a  program  of  cooperation  in  vocational  education  which 
promises  to  be  put  into  widespread  use.  It  is  certain  that  the  school 
men  can  not  solve  this  problem  themselves.  They  must  have  the 
close  and  intimate  help  of  employers  and  employees  in  the  trades 
and  other  occupations  dealing  with  the  question.  With  the  school 
authorities  as  a  third  paWy,  an  increasing  number  of  employers  and 
trade-imions  will  undoubtedly  be  willing  to  confer  together  upon 
ways  and  means  by  which  they  can  aid  the  schools  in  the  training 
of  workers. 

Matters  which  ultimately  and  vitally  concern  both  the  employer 
and  employee  are  being  dealt  with  by  means  of  joint  agreements, 
known  in  some  industries  as  protocols.  It  has  come  to  be  recognized 
that  in  many  industries,  as  in  the  case  of  the  garment  trades,  the 
training  of  the  worker  should  be  as  much  a  matter  of  trade  agree- 
ment as  hours  of  labor  or  scales  of  wage&  Under  the  protocol  a 
growing  nmnber  of  employers'  and  employees'  organizations  are  find- 
ing themselves  willing  to  recognize  educational  training  and  to  go 
to  the  trouble  to  so  organize  the  work  as  to  offer  their  young  workers 
time  away  from  their  employment  for  such  training.    Under  sudi 
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private  arrangements  the  vocations  themselves  must  bear  either  all 
or  a  part  of  the  cost.  Shops  must  offer  the  opportunity  for  the  shop 
training,  leaving  the  schools  to  giv&  related  instruction ;  or,  in  many 
cases,  shops  and  factories  and  commercial  houses  must  provide  facili- 
ties for  classroom  instruction  under  the  roof  of  the  plant.  Some 
great  industries,  like  the  garment  trade,  draw  together  large  numbers 
of  workers  in  the  unions  having  large  resources.  Employers  and 
unions  should  be  led  wherever  possible  to  undertake,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent at  least,  the  joint  burden  of  responsibility  concerning  their  own 
workers.  The  financing  of  such  schemes  should  be  in  part  by  the 
workers  and  in  part  by  the  employers,  and  if  in  cooperation  with 
the  public  schools,  in  part  by  the  public,  subject,  of  course,  to  such 
control  and  approval  as  is  consistent  with  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  for  educational  purposes. 

The  population  and  industrial  nature  of  a  community  determine 
the  problem  of  local  taxation  for  the  support  of  industrial  education, 
as  has  already  been  indicated ;  but  State  aid  or  National  aid  should  be 
available  to  all  communities,  large  and  small,  alike,  upon  the  basis 
at  present  of  local  exp>enditure  in  proportion  to  the  contribution 
which  the  community  itself  makes  and  the  meeting  of  certain  stand- 
ards and  conditions. 

To  recapitulate  certain  financial  sources  briefly,  it  may  be  said — 

1.  That  some  progress  can  be  made  in  vocational  education  by 
saving  effected  by  reorganization  and  readjustment  in  the  present 
plan  for  education  in  the  community,  this  to  include  a  segregated 
budget  of  school  expenditures.  The  relief  afforded  by  this  method 
will  not  be  sufficient  and  will  not  greatly  affect  the  general  question. 
Nevertheless  it  is  one  of  the  methods  by  which  waste  may  be  avoided 
and  the  support  of  the  public  secured. 

2.  That  in  some  instances  increased  taxation  of  the  local  com- 
munity may  be  resorted  to,  but  that  the  burdens  thus  placed  upon 
the  various  communities  will  be  onerous  and  unequal. 

3.  That  the  problem  is  State  wide  and  even  of  national  propor- 
tions. State  aid  for  commimities  of  varying  needs  and  abilities,  and 
national  aid  for  States  of  varying  economic  conditions,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  any  large  and  lasting  solution  of  the  problem. 
Industrial  and  educational  experience  in  this  country  and  abroad 
justifies  this  point  of  view.    This  is  the  only  nation-wide  solution. 

4.  That  much  may  be  done  by  private  philanthropy  in  experiment- 
ing, pioneering,  and  setting  of  standards. 

5.  That  large  communities  may  settle  the  question  for  large  indus- 
tries by  educational,  industrial,  and  trade-imion  cooperation  and 
agreements. 

The  considerations  which  have  arisen  in  discussing  this  problem  of 
finance,  as  well  as  the  considerations  which  have  arisen  in  the  other 
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chapters  of  this  book  concerning  the  work  of  vocational  educaticm  in 
general,  force  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  vocational  educaticm  is 
bound  up  indissolubly  with  many  other  vital  problems.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  workers  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  state  of  public  opinion 
and  the  willingness  of  the  public  to  sacrifice  on  the  oth^r;  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  community  and  the  State,  as  well  as  with  the  tax- 
ing resources  of  the  community;  with  the  general  allotment  of 
funds  not  only  for  general  education,  but  for  the  other  needs  of  the 
community;  and  with  the  methods  of  taxation  in  operation  in  a  given 
State.  These  problems  are  all,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  further 
complicated  by  the  question  of  cooperation  between  worker  and  em- 
ployer, by  the  traditicms  and  methods  in  use  in  the  great  field  of 
education,  and  by  the  general  progress  of  industry. 

From  the  fact  that  these  problems  are  so  intricate  and  subject  to 
such  sudden  and  unexpected  changes,  it  is  almost  impracticable  to 
suggest  methods  and  plans  for  financing  vocational  education  which 
shall  meet  all  of  the  varying  needs  of  the  widely  scattered  conmiuni- 
ties  in  which  it  may  be  desired  to  introduce  ^rpee  of  education  to 
serve  specific  ends. 
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Vocational  education  in  schools  is  of  comparatively  modem  de- 
velopment, especially  in  other  than  professional  fields.  Hence,  ad- 
ministrators still  encounter  a  large  number  of  unsolved  problems. 
Furthermore,  all  education  is  still  in  prescientific  stages  of  develop- 
ment; and  in  proportion  as  efforts  are  made  to  reach  scientific  stages, 
new  problems  are  revealed  in  the  fields  of  liberal  or  general  educa- 
tion, which  also  affect  vocational  education.  The  object  of  this  sec- 
tion is  chiefly  to  attempt  to  analyze  and  give  definite  statement  to 
some  of  these  problems. 

It  is  believed  that  every  attempt  looking  to  clearer  analysis  and 
definition  of  the  problems  of  vocational  education  will  hasten  the 
day  of  experimental  and  other  systematic  attempts  at  the  solution  of 
these  problems.  This  process  of  analysis  and  definition  should  be 
steadfastly  opposed  to  the  thinking  in  terms  of  "  omnibus  "  generali- 
zations that  is  so  conmionly  characteristic  of  addresses  and  published 
articles  dealing  with  the  purposes  and  methods  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. Definition,  systematic  organization  of  experience,  experiment, 
measurement  of  results — these  are  some  of  the  means  by  which  edu- 
cation may  be  expected  gradually  to  take  its  place  among  the  de- 
partments of  applied  science. 

I.  THB  RELATION  OF  GENERAL,  OR  LIBERAL,  TO  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION. 

Problem  1.  To  what  extent  do  studies  designed  for  liberal  educa- 
tion "  fimction  "  *  as  to  their  content  in  various  fields  of  vocational 
training? 

For  example,  do  Latin,  ancient  history,  and  algebra  "function" 
at  all  in  the  training  of  the  physician  for  his  vocation  ?  Do  mechani- 
cal drawing  and  science  "  function  "  in  the  making  of  the  bookkeeper? 
Does  the  study  of  music  and  art  make  any  recognizable  contribution 
toward  the  efficiency,  on  the  vocational  side,  of  the  machinist,  the 
farmer,  or  the  cook? 

^  The  word  "  function  *'  is  nied  here  in  the  sense  that  means  and  methods  as  adopted  lead 
to  results  as  intended.  Studies,  as  well  as  methods  of  instruction,  are  means  to  ends; 
they  "  foncttOQ  "  when  the  ends  are  realised  as  intended. 
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Problem  2.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  do  studies  in  general 
or  liberal  education  so  "  function  "  in  mental  training  as  to  make  im- 
portant contributions  toward  vocational  efficiency? 

For  example,  does  the  study  of  mathematics  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mental  powers  requisite  in  the  lawyer,  the  dentist, 
the  music  teacher,  or  the  homemaker?  Do  the  interests  and  types 
of  appreciation  develop  in  the  study  of  literature  "  function  ^  at  all 
as  valuable  mental  qualities  in  the  training  of  the  engineer,  the 
house  carpenter,  or  the  clerk? 

Problem  3.  To  what  extent  and  imder  what  conditions  do  various 
special  types  of  vocational  education  so  ''  function  "  as  to  result  in 
the  knowledge,  appreciation,  and  ideals  that  are  important  in  liberal 
education? 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  has  studied  little  or  no 
science,  what  will  the  vocational  study  of  agriculture  contribute  as  a 
by-product  to  his  general  insight  into  the  applications  of  science? 
In  what  way  will  the  study  of  teaching  as  a  profession  supplement 
deficiencies  in  liberal  education  ?  Will  an  effective  program  of  voca- 
tional training  for  the  house  painter  contribute  materially  to  his 
general  intellectual  and  esthetic  development? 

Problem  4.  To  what  extent  and  imder  what  conditions  will  sys- 
tematic vocational  education  contribute,  as  regards  mental  training, 
to  the  ends  that  are  valuable  in  general  education? 

In  what  ways,  for  example,  does  the  close  application  to  practice 
and  theory  required  in  the  training  of  a  printer  develop  such  so- 
called  general  intellectual  powers  as  attention,  concentraticm,  order, 
or  the  concentration  and  close  thinking  required  on  the  part  of  a 
boy  studying  farming  practically  and  theoretically  result  in  the 
development  of  corresponding  general  mental  powers?  To  what  ex- 
tent do  the  strong  interests  frequently  evoked  by  vocational  studies 
call  into  activity  mental  powers  left  inactive  in  general  education? 

Problem  5.  To  what  extent  is  it  expedient  and  desirable  that  tiie 
beginnings  of  systematic  vocational  education  shall  be  postponed 
until  after  a  definite  degree  of  general  or  liberal  education  has  been 
attained  ? 

For  example^  if  we  assume  that  pupils  are  required  to  attend 
school  imtil  14  years  of  age,  is  it  expedient  or  desirable  that  from  12 
to  14  a  program  consisting  in  part  of  vocational  and  in  part  of  liberal 
education  shall  be  made  available  ?  Is  it  practicable  or  desirable,  in 
the  case  of  youths  from  14  to  16  who  are  to  enter  industrial  callings 
at  16  years  of  age,  to  offer  combined  programs  of  liberal  and  voca- 
tional education  prior  to  that  age? 

Problem  6.  In  case  it  seems  desirable  to  divide  the  pupil's  time  at 
any  given  stage  between  vocational  and  liberal  educaticm,  how  shall 
the  division  be  made? 
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For  example,  shall  studies  be  alternated  by  hours,  as  in  an  ordi- 
nary commercial  high  school;  that  is,  one  period,  perhaps,  being 
given  to  algebra,  another  to  stenographic  practice?  Or  shall  the 
day  be  so  divided  that  one-half  may  be  effectively  given  to  concen- 
tration on  vocational  pursuits  and  the  other  half  to  general  educa- 
tion? Or  is  a  division  on  the  basis  of  longer  periods  desirable;  for 
example,  one  week  being  given  to  liberal  education,  another  to  voca- 
tional; or  six  months  to  liberal  and  six  months  to  vocational  educa- 
tion? Is  a  third  program  preferable,  whereby  the  central  part  of 
each  working  day  shall  be  given  either  to  vocational  or  to  liberal 
education,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  the  marginal  part  to  the  other 
type?  For  example,  pupils  might  work  from  8  to  3  o'clock  on 
general  studies  (or  vocational  studies),  and  from  3  to  6  on  vocational 
studies  (or  liberal  studies).  In  practical  life,  it  will  be  remembered, 
men  usually  pursue  their  vocations  during  the  greater  part  of  each 
working  day,  reserving  evenings,  holidays,  etc.,  for  recreational  and 
cultural  purposes. 

II.  PROBLEMS  OF  SO-CALLED  GENERAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

It  is  contended  that  certain  studies  or  practices  serve  as  a  basis  for 
general  vocational  education ;  that  is,  presumably  give  fundamental 
elements  needed  in  many  callings. 

Problem  1.  To  what  extent  are  any  of  the  studies  usually  found 
in  a  program  of  general  education  (excepting  reading  and  writing) 
vocationally  fundamental  to  a  number  of  callings? 

For  example,  it  was  formerly  asserted  that  the  study  of  Latin  was 
vocationally  fundamental  to  the  subsequent  study,  for  professional 
purposes,  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  education,  and  botany.  Xt 
has  long  been  thought  that  the  study  of  mathematics  is  vocationally 
fundamental,  not  only  to  the  engineering  professions,  but  also  to 
law,  medicine,  and  almost  all  other  advanced  pursuits.  It  is  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  mechanical  drawing  is  fimdamental,  in  a  voca- 
tional sense,  to  industrial,  agricultural,  and  perhaps  even  commercial 
pursuits.  Again,  there  survives  a  belief  that  a  program  of  voca- 
tional education  might  be  devised  which  would  train  the  so-called 
handy  or  all-round  practical  worker. 

Problem  2.  Does  modem  society  present  a  general  demand  for  the 
person  who,  while  not  exceptionally  proficient  in  any  calling,  is  ready 
and  practical  in  many ;  for  example,  the  man  "  handy  "  with  tools, 
the  "  all-round  "  clerk,  etc.? 

Problem  3.  What  courses  of  practical  instruction  will  train  the 
"handy''  man,  as  he  is  in  demand,  for  example,  in  farming  com- 
munities? 
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111.  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  TRANSFER  OF  RESULTS  OF  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION. 

Problem  1.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  do  the  re- 
sults in  skill,  knowledge,  appreciation,  and  ideals  (or  of  practical 
experience  in  general)  in  one  occupational  field  constitute  an  asset 
for  entrance  into  another? 

Problem  2.  To  what  extent  can  the  results  in  skill,  knowledge, 
appreciation,  and  ideals  (or  of  practical  experience  in  general) 
obtained  in  one  occupational  field  be  utilized  as  a  basis  for  systematic 
training  toward  another  occupational  field? 

The  following  are  examples  of  these  problems:  (1)  To  what  ex- 
tent does  expertness  in  running  constitute  an  asset  in  learning  to 
swim?  (2)  To  what  extent  can  a  thoroughgoing  education  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  be  utilized  when  the  doctor  wishes  to  become  a 
farmer?  (3)  How  far  can  professional  competency  as  a  book- 
keeper be  regarded  as  an  asset  when  the  bookkeeper  wishes  to  be- 
come a  machinist?  (4)  If  a  man  has  been  well  trained  as  a 
machinist,  to  what  extent  can  such  training  be  drawn  upon  in  equip- 
ping him  to  be  a  house  carpenter?  (5)  A  farmer's  son  " picks  up  " 
a  great  variety  of  vocational  experience;  to  what  extent  does  this 
constitute  an  asset  when  he  wishes  to  become  a  physician,  a  locomo- 
tive engineer,  a  manager  of  an  industrial  enterprise? 

(a)  It  is  obvious  that  these  problems  are  capable  of  being  scien- 
tifically investigated  as  soon  as  psychology  possesses  the  necessary 
tools.  There  exist  now  a  large  variety  of  popular  beliefs  or  preju- 
dices on  the  subject.  For  example:  (1)  Some  vocational-school  au- 
thorities believe  that  boys  aged  16  or  more,  who  wish  to  learn  a 
trade,  succeed  much  better  if  from  14  to  16  they  have  had  a  miscel- 
laneous industrial  experience  as  job  workers  in  various  unskilled  or 
juvenile  occupations.  But  effect  of  selection  is  obvious  here,  and 
probably  deceptive.  Only  boys  of  exceptional  character,  probably, 
seek  admission  to  industrial  schools  after  such  a  period  of  miscel* 
laneous  experience. 

(2)  There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  the  varied  and  often  inten- 
sive experience  obtained  in  farm  life  constitutes  a  valuable  basis  for 
almost  any  kind  of  subsequent  employment 

(3)  It  is  also  believed  in  some  quarters  that  persons  who  have  for 
several  years  habituated  themselves  to  a  special  line  of  manufactur- 
ing or  commercial  employment  (for  example,  bookkeeping,  shoe- 
making,  draftsmanship,  weaving)  are  permanently  disqualified  in 
large  measure  from  taking  up  employment  in  other  fields. 

(6)  Even  superficial  analysis  will  show  that  these  problems  must 
be  approached  with  reference  to  particular  types  of  qualities  in- 
volved.   For  example,  few  people  would  assert  that  skill  obtained 
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in  playing  baseball  can  be  directly  utilized  in  learning  to  swim.  On 
the  other  hand,  results  of  physical  development,  such  as  lung  power, 
strength  of  arm  muscles,  etc.,  obtained  in  baseball  may  constitute  a 
valuable  asset  in  learning  to  swim.  Again,  the  life  of  the  farmer's 
son  may  give  little  direct  preparation  in  skill  or  knowledge  for  the 
work  of  a  physician,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  general  attitude  toward 
work,  a  disposition  to  finish  jobs  once  undertaken,  an  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  money  or  recognition  resulting  from  successful  work 
may  in  large  measure  be  transferred. 

(c)  Much  will  depend,  naturally,  upon  the  relationship  of  the 
various  occupations  involved,  according  as  these  deal  with  similar 
working  conditions,  similar  tools,  identical  materials,  etc.  One  would 
expect  a  drill-press  operator  to  bring  to  the  work  of  the  planer  a 
variety  of  important  assets,  while  one  would  not  expect  the  book- 
keeper to  bring  to  house  carpentry  at  least  similar  assets. 

(d)  It  must  be  recognized  that  prolonged  practice  in  any  occupa- 
tion may,  in  an  important  degree,  disqualify  the  person  for  pursuit 
of  another  not  related  to  it.  The  man  who  has  followed  farming 
for  several  years  is  in  many  respects  disqualified  to  become  a  counter 
salesman  of  dry  goods;  the  actor  disqualified  to  become  a  farmer ;  the 
machinist  to  become  a  bookkeeper ;  etc. 

(e)  The  question  is  an  important  one  for  several  rea.sons.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  many  occupations  which  can  not  be  entered 
upon  in  youth — for  example,  that  of  locomotive  engineer.  The 
locomotive  engineer  must  have  served  in  some  other  calling  for  sev- 
eral years,  for  which,  presumably,  he  could  have  had  systematic 
training.  Will  his  previous  experience  as  stationary  engineer  or  as 
fireman  constitute,  in  the  long  run,  a  sufficient  preparation  for  his 
work  as  locomotive  engineer?  Again,  £fystematic  vocational  educa- 
tion in  schools  for  some  occupations  is  easily  possible;  for  others, 
extremely  difficult.  If  a  transfer  can  be  easily  effected,  then  we 
might  train  a  person  to  be  a  house  carpenter  or  a  farmer,  even 
though  we  knew  that  eventually  he  would  follow  the  sea  as  a  sailor 
or  later  work  underground  as  a  coal  miner. 

IV.  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION; 

The  problems  of  professional  education  are  in  the  main  remote 
from  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  But  one  of  general  interest  is  that 
relating  to  the  extent  to  which  a  program  of  professional  training 
must  base  the  so-called  technical  studies  upon  foundations  of  prac- 
tical experience. 

Problem  1.  To  what  extent  does  effective  vocational  education 
for  any  profession  require  that  the  present  order  of  studies  which 
involves  the  giving  of  technical  instruction  in  advance  of  practical 
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experience  should  be  modified,  or  even  reversed,  to  the  extent  that 
a  certain  amount  of  practical  experience  shall  be  taken  perhaps  at 
the  outset  and  at  intervals  in  the  course  of  professional  training? 

For  example,  in  the  training  of  teachers  it  would  be  practicable, 
if  desirable,  to  have  a  certain  amoimt  of  practice  teaching  done  at 
the  very  start  as  a  basis  for  the  subsequent  study  of  methods,  theory, 
etc.  An  engineering  student  might  be  given  practical  employment 
in  something  of  ^n  apprentice  capacity  along  practical  lines.  A 
prospective  physician  might  serve  as  a  hospital  orderly,  nurse,  etc, 
before  completing  his  training. 

Problem  2.  (Undifferentiated  professions.)  To  what  extent  shall 
training  for  professions  which  are  not  as  yet  clearly  differentiated 
presuppose  as  a  basis  a  complete  professional  training  along  the 
lines  of  professional  training  already  established? 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  for  example,  professional  field  of 
"administration  of  agricultural  plants,"  "rural  engineer,"  "rural 
journalist,"  etc.,  seem  to  be  in  process  of  differentiating.  In  medi- 
cine there  is  a  demand  for  specialists  in  such  fields  as  optcmietry, 
school  physician,  etc.  In  the  commercial  occupations,  certain  fields 
of  expert  inquiry,  statistical  work,  and  salesmanship  seem  to  be  as- 
suming the  proportions  and  standards  of  professions.  In  industry 
we  have  as  yet  no  systematic  training  for  the  positicms  of  foreman, 
overseer,  and  the  like,  except  in  very  few  fields. 

(a)  At  present  it  is  often  assumed  that  before  one  may  take  up 
professional  training  in  these  undifferentiated  or  "  nascent "  profes- 
sions, it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  complete  professional 
training  along  the  established  lines.  This  process,  however,  is 
costly,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  resources  of  the  community 
or  of  the  individual  trained  are  always  equal  to  it.  The  questicm  of 
necessity  must  also  be  considered.  For  example,  the  school  nurse 
and  school  physician  represent  distinct  demands  to-day  in  special- 
ized fields  for  which  it  is  doubtful  if  the  historic  training  of  the 
nurse  and  of  the  physician  are  at  all  necessary  prerequisites.  The 
professions  of  rural  engineer  and  rural  journalist  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  not  so  much  a  large 
amount  of  technical  training  in  agriculture,  as  maturity  and  a  wide 
range  of  experience,  before  they  are  taken  up. 

(&)  To  some  extent  the  problem  involved  is  one  of  maturity  and 
experience,  rather  than  the  purely  technical  training  of  the  person 
embarking  in  such  work.  Most  directive  or  managerial  positions  re- 
quire maturity  and  experience.  It  is  quite  probable  that  in  some  of 
these  professional  lines  the  ultimate  solution  will  be  that  the  person 
will  take  a  definite  amount  of  practical  training  for  the  historic 
occupation  itself,  and  will  then  enter  upon  some  field  of  practice 
with  a  view  to  returning,  later,  for  advanced  study  toward  mana- 
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gerial  or  other  related  work.  It  has  been  proposed,  for  example, 
that  a  school  for  the  preparation  of  superintendents  and  principals 
of  schools  should  presuppose  perhaps  five  years  of  experience  as 
teacher  before  systematic  study  for  the  administrative  work  isbegun. 

V.  PROBLEMS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Because  of  the  highly  differentiated  character  of  the  trades  and 
industries,  a  series  of  problems  arise  in  industrial  education  which 
have  not  yet  appeared  in  other  fields. 

Problem  1.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  shall  train- 
ing be  given  for  highly  specialized  occupations  in  manufacturing 
and  other  related  callings  where  so-called  ^^  unskilled ''  or  specialized 
service  is  in  large  demand? 

For  example,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  cloth,  the 
number  of  specialized  occupations  is  now  nearly  100.  Some  of  these 
require  little  or  no  special  training,  and  may  be  adequately  supplied 
by  the  labor  of  children  or  women.  In  shoemaking,  it  is  said  that 
the  number  of  specialized  operations  for  each  of  which  individual 
workers  are  specialized,  reaches  several  hundred.  Similar  tendencies 
toward  differentiation  and  specialization  of  occupation  are  found  in 
the  food-packing  industries,  ircm  and  steel  working  industries,  small 
hardware  and  jewelry  manufacturing,  printing  and  publishing, 
the  building  trades,  transportation,  and  even  certain  phases  of  agri- 
culture, such  as  sugar  production,  wheat-growing,  etc  The  building 
up  of  department  stores,  large  jobbing  houses,  etc.,  in  commerce 
increases  also  in  a  large  degree  specialization  in  salesmanship  and 
clerical  service. 

(a)  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  tendency  toward  extreme  differ- 
entiation and  specialization  in  occupational  fields  will  be  stayed. 
In  proportion  as  economic  units  of  production  and  exchange  enlarge, 
supervision  becomes  more  efficient,  and  mechanical  devices  are  in- 
vented and  improved,  so,  it  would  appear,  in  almost  all  occupational 
fields  specialization  and  the  relatively  large  employment  of  unskilled 
service  seems  to  increase.  The  persistency  of  this  tendency  will  de- 
pend upon  the  economic  advantages  resulting  from  such  specializa- 
tion. 

(&)  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual 
worker,  serious  questions  as  yet  uninvestigated  arise  as  to  the 
psychological,  moral,  and  physical  effects  of  extremely  specialized 
occupation.  A  large  part  of  personal  growth  in  character,  physi- 
cal powers,  and  probably  also  in  mental  capacity  has  always  been 
dependent  upon  the  occupation  followed.  Early  specialization  may 
result  in  a  complete  arrest  of  development  in  these  lines. 

It  is  probable,  however,. that  specialization  of  occupation  for  one 
whose  physical  growth  has  been  completed  is  much  less  dangerous 
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than  for  one  still  plastic.  Hence,  while  extreme  specializatioD  for 
a  worker  at  15  years  of  age  may  give  bad  results,  the  same  may  not 
at  all  be  true  if  the  occupation  is  entered  upon  at  the  age  of  22  or 
23.  This  represents  a  promising  field  for  further  inquiry  and  in- 
yestigaticm. 

(c)  In  the  meantime  there  are  good  grounds  for  urging  that  all 
persons  be  given  an  opportunity  for  systematic  vocational  educa- 
tion, either  in  some  trade  requiring  various  operations,  or  over  a 
series  of  the  special  operations  found  in  a  highly  specialized  manu- 
facturing or  other  economic  proces& 

Problem  2.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  can  train- 
ing for  f oremanship  be  organized  and  conducted  ? 

In  almost  all  fields  of  organized  industry  the  post  of  foreman, 
overseer,  or  other  special  director  of  groups  of  workers  is  clearly 
recognized.  Such  posts  commonly  require  (1)  the  degree  of  expert 
knowledge  of  the  occupation  which  a  skilled  worker  is  supposed  to 
possess;  and  also  (2)  qualities  not  easily  described,  but  related  to 
leadership,  capacity  to  direct  workers,  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
organizing  ability,  etc. 

(a)  Foremen  must  combine,  of  necessity,  native  ability  with  a 
high  degree  of  training;  hence  almost  invariably  these  must  be 
selected  men  who  have  had  considerable  experience. 

(b)  Experience  does  not  suggest  that  industrial  schools  can  train 
foremen,  as  such,  economically.  Young  people  from  14  to  20  years 
of  age  can  hardly  be  selected  with  reference  to  their  native  ability 
to  serve  as  foremen.  Hence,  training  in  the  special  lines  of  knowl- 
edge required  for  foremanship  would  be  largely  wasted.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  skilled  workman  are  selected  after  several  years 
of  experience  for  positions  of  foremanship  they  often  find  them- 
selves handicapped  for  lack  of  the  technical  knowledge  which  fore- 
men should  have. 

(c)  Probably  the  need  should  be  met  by  (1)  a  systematic  course, 
offered  to  all  alike,  toward  the  occupational  pursuit  itself,  followed 
by  (2)  opportunities  at  ev^iing  schools  and  ^ort  courses  for  work- 
ers who  have  had  a  few  years'  experience  in  the  industry,  further  to 
qualify  themselves  if  they  desire. 

Problem  3.  To  what  extent  shall  prolonged  courses  of  industrial 
training  be  offered  to  girls  in  industrial  and  otiier  occupational  fields, 
who,  in  the  main,  will  spend  but  from  four  to  seven  years  in  the 
occupation,  after  which  they  will  take  up  home  making? 

The  census  of  the  United  States  shows  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  employed  in  this  country  a  very  considerable  number 
of  girls  from  14  to  20  years  of  age.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
large  majority,  probably  at  least  90  per  cent  of  these  in  the  wage- 
earning  callings,  will  take  up  homemaking  as  a  career  between  the 
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ages  of  20  and  27  years.  The  problem  of  the  industrial  training  of 
these,  therefore,  involves,  on  the  one  hand,  comparatively  short 
com*ses  of  training,  and,  on  the  other,  courses  which  will  produce  the 
maximum  degree  of  efficiency  in  early  stages. 

Problem  4.  Are  there  callings  in  industrial  fields  intermediate 
between  those  of  a  strictly  professional  nature,  such  as  engineering, 
and  those  of  a  strictly  'trade  nature,  for  which  a  large  degree  of 
technical  instruction,  as  distinguished  from  practical  training,  is 
desirable? 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  there  are  such  technical  fields,  for 
which,  for  example,  the  technical  training  offered  in  some  of  our 
high  schools  might  be  suited.  Draftsmanship  is  sometimes  alleged 
as  an  example,  while  in  other  fields  such  occupations  as  assaying, 
computing,  and  the  like,  may  serve  as  examples.  No  sufficient  anaylsis 
of  these  possibilities  has  yet  been  made. 

Problem  5.  What,  at  any  given  stage  of  vocational  training  for 
the  industrial  occupations,  should  be  the  proportion  of  time  and 
energy  of  the  pupil  given,  respectively,  to  technical  instruction  and 
to  practical  training? 

Extreme  and  opposed  examples  of  the  problem  under  consideration 
are  the  following:  (1)  In  the  making  of  the  machinist,  a  boy  begin- 
ning at  the  age  of  14  might  devote  his  first  two  years  very  largely 
to  such  technical  studies  as  drawing,  mathematics,  mechanics,  and 
shop  exercises,  together  with  shopwork  and  shop  English,  and  on  the 
other  hand  give  a  minimum  amount  of  attention  to  productive 
shopwork  of  a  thoroughly  practical  nature.  Between  his  sixteenth 
and  eighteenth  years  the  proportion  of  time  given  to  his  shopwork 
might  be  very  greatly  increased,  with  a  diminution  of  thiB  amount 
of  attention  given  to  technical  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  program  of  training  might  be  devised  by 
which  during  the  first  year  he  might  give  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of 
his  time  to  productive  shopwork,  with  relatively  only  a  small  amount 
of  technical  instruction  related  to  it.  In  his  later  years  the  propor- 
tion of  time  given  to  shopwork  might  be  diminished,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  time  given  to  technical  instruction  might  be  greatly 
increased. 

The  problem  involved  is  not  one  merely  for  a  given  individual, 
but  one  which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  largest  proportion 
of  individuals  as  these  present  themselves  for  training.  The  first 
program  might  be  the  best  for  the  person,  if  he  could  be  found,  who 
possesses  inherent  qualifications  for  f oremanship ;  but  it  might  prove 
exceedingly  wasteful  for  that  large  majority  of  prospective  workers 
in  iron  and  steel  who  have  little  capacity  for  abstract  thinking.  The 
second  program  might  prove  much  the  better  for  the  so-called 
"concrete-minded"  people,  and  might  also  prove  most  effective  for 
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those  who  were  capable  of  surviving  four  or  more  years  of  training 
as  given. 

VI.  PROBLEMS  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  chief  problems  found  in  commercial  education  at  the  present 
time,  apart  from  those  involving  its  relationship  to  general  edu- 
cation, are  found  in  connection  with  the  unanalyzed  character  of 
the  occupations,  from  the  standpoint  of  programs  of  commercial 
training. 

Problem  1.  To  what  extent  should  commercial  occupations  other 
than  those  of  (a)  accountancy  and  bookkeeping,  (&)  stenography 
and  typewriting,  be  differentiated  from  the  purpose  of  vocational 
education? 

Statistics  show  clearly  that  in  the  commercial  world  approximately 
80  per  cent  of  the  workers  are  found  in  fields  of  salesmanship,  etc, 
as  against  20  per  cent  in  the  specialized  fieldd  of  accountancy,  and 
stenography  and  typewriting.  For  the  former  occupations,  however, 
little  or  no  systematic  vocational  education  is  yet  offered,  in  the  main 
because  requirements  of  these  occupations  tiiat  mi^ht  be  met  by  school 
vocational  training  have  not  been  defined. 

VII.  PROBLEMS  OF  HOMEMAKINQ  EDUCATION. 

The  two  chief  problems  connected  with  homemaking  educatiiHi 
at  the  present  time  are  (a)  those  connected  with  the  more  effec- 
tive coordination  of  that  education  with  the  home  activities  of 
the  pupils  and  (&)  those  connected  witii  the  age  at  which  it  is 
efficiently  practicable  to  begin  systematic  vocational  homemaking 
education. 

Problem  1.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  conditicms  in  a  pro- 
gram of  systematic  vocational  homemaking  education  can  coopera- 
tion with  the  home  be  secured,  and  the  equipment  and  facilities  of 
the  home  be  utilized  for  purposes  of  practical  training? 

(a)  Every  girl  seeking  a  homemaking  education  must  either  live 
at  home,  in  a  school  dormitory,  or  under  other  conditions  involv- 
ing a  close  contact  with  the  various  operations  for  which  die  is 
being  trained.  An  efficient  program  of  vocational  homemaking  edu- 
cation will  involve  the  extensive  use  of  the  facilities  thus  offered. 

(&)  The  problem  presents  different  aspects,  according  as  the  vo- 
cational day  school  or  the  vocational  evening  school  is  under  con- 
sideration.   The  principle  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  however. 

Problem  2.  At  what  age  is  efficient  homemaking  education  most 
practicable  ? 

It  is  quite  probable  that  there  must  be  differentiation  of  groups 
for  homemaking  education,  according  to  age  as  affected  by  the 
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oocupati<nis  followed.  For  example,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
girls  who  from  14  to  21  years  of  age  will  be  wage  earners  in  occu- 
pations not  related  to  the  home,  and  who  will  be  either  living  at 
home  as  boarders  or  in  boarding  houses,  can  effici^itly  respond  to 
vocational  homemaking  education  until  somewhat  late  in  their  wage- 
earning  careers.  Again,  when  conditions  of  caste  shall  have  been 
so  changed  that  home  employment  on  a  wage  basis  shall  be  attrac- 
tive, syst^natic  vocational  education  for  this  might  well  be  begun 
at  14  or  15  years  of  age.  In  the  case  of  girls  not  contemplating 
wage-earning  careers,  but  who  design  to  remain  at  home,  systematic 
vocational  educaticm  might  well  take  place  during  the  high-school 
period. 

VIII.  PROBLEMS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

Some  examples  now  exist  of  successful  programs  of  agricultural 
vocational  education  wherein  the  home  farm  is  successfully  com- 
bined with  the  school  for  instruction  and  for  the  direction  of  practi- 
cal work.  The  two  problems  at  present  most  pressing  are  (1)  the 
provision  of  opportunities  for  practical  training  for  city  boys,  and 
(2)  the  problem  of  combining  secondary  vocaticmal  agricultural  edu- 
cation with  preparation  for  higher  institutions  for  the  study  of 
agriculture. 

Problem  1.  Under  what  conditions  can  boys  living  under  urban 
conditions  be  provided  with  facilities  for  that  portion  of  vocational 
agricultural  education  connected  with  practical  work? 

Experiments  are  being  made  in  the  direction  of  renting  vacant 
land  adjacent  to  cities  for  this  purpose  and  putting  boys  in  charge 
of  their  work  on  a  project  basis. 

Problem  2.  To  what  extent  is  it  practicable  for  boys  in  the  course 
of  receiving  a  vocational  agricultural  education  properly  to  qualify 
themselves  for  an  agricultural  college? 

Obviously  the  requirements  of  an  efficient  vocational  agricultural 
education  are  defined  by  the  conditions  of  successful  farming.  It  is 
not  yet  clear  as  to  what  should  constitute  the  minimum  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  agricultural  college.  Probably  the  college 
should  distinguish  in  its  work  between  degree  work  and  courses  of 
agriculture  of  a  practical  nature. 

IX.  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION. 

The  eflPectiveness  of  any  form  of  vocational  education  depends 
largely  upon  the  degree  to  which  those  directing  it  comprehend  and 
respond  to  the  practical  requirements  of  the  occupations  for  which 
training  is  being  given.    There  arise,  therefore,  (a)  problems  as  to 
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obtaining  teachers  who  have  had  experience  in  the  occupation  for 
which  training  is  being  given ;  ( 6 )  problems  of  keeping  these  teachers 
in  intimate  contact  with  the  practical  requirements  of  these  occupa- 
tions; (c)  problems  of  maintaining  or  providing,  in  connection  with 
the  executive  authority  in  charge  of  the  schools,  specialists  in  voca- 
tional education;  and  (d)  problems  of  providing,  either  in  tiie 
legislative  authority  in  charge  of  the  schools  or  in  an  advisory 
relationship,  representatives  of  the  fields  for  which  training  is  being 
given. 

Problem  1.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  can  teachers 
in  vocational  departments  be  equipped  with  practical  experience 
obtained  through  actual  participation  in  the  callings  for  which  they 
are  giving  education  ? 

(a)  Experience  seems  to  prove  that  effective  vocational  education 
can  only  be  given  by  persons  who  have  had  sufficient  experience  in  a 
practical  capacity,  in  a  particular  occupation,  to  enable  them  to  suc- 
ceed on  a  commercial  basis. 

For  example,  where  normal  schools  undertake  to  train  teachers  for 
successful  teaching  (and  not  merely  to  teach  prospective  teachers 
certain  subjects  of  study)  experience  seems  to  show  that  such  teach- 
ers must  themselves  have  been  successful  in  the  field  of  practical 
work.  In  medical  colleges  it  is  rare  to  find  successful  teachers  who 
have  not  been  commercially  successful  in  practice.  The  best  engi- 
neering teachers  are  those  who  have  served  some  years  at  commercial 
work.  In  such  trades  as  plumbing,  pattern  making,  and  others  it  is 
now  agreed  that  a  successful  teacher  must  himself  have  reached  a 
stage  where  he  could  readily  procure  profitable  employment.  The 
situation  is  not  clear  as  regards  commercial  and  agricultural  teachers, 
but  doubtless  the  same  principles  apply  in  these  fields,  as  well  as  in 
homemaking. 

(&)  Granting  the  necessity  of  a  considerable  amount  of  practical 
experience  on  the  part  of  teachers,  the  following  are  methods  by 
which  it  could  be  obtained  in  conjunction  with  suitable  training  in 
the  art  of  teaching:  Vocational  schools  might  take  as  teachers  only 
persons  who  have  already  demonstrated  their  capacity  in  the  world 
of  practical  effort,  giving  them  in  greater  or  less  degree,  just  prior 
to  their  entrance  on  teaching,  such  training  in  the  art  of  teaching  as 
is  practicable. 

This  method  has  been  followed  in  the  past  by  medical  colleges, 
theological  schools,  and  to  some  extent,  engineering  colleges  and  law 
schools.  It  is  now  followed  by  trade  schools,  and  to  a  small  ext^it, 
by  schools  of  agriculture. 

(c)  A  person  seeking  to  become  a  teacher  in  a  vocational  field 
might  take  pedagogical  courses,  followed  by  a  certain  amount  of 
practical  experience  as  a  prerequisite  before  taking  up  teaching. 
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This  is  the  prevailing  method  in  normal  schools  and  in  some  engi- 
neering schools. 

(d)  A  course  of  training  might  be  devised  whereby  the  prospective 
teacher  would  first  take  a  course  in  a  school  looking  toward  teaching, 
followed  by  one  or  more  years  of  practical  participation  in  com- 
mercial work,  this  to  be  succeeded  by  a  definite  period  of  study  of 
the  art  of  teaching,  preliminary  to  taking  a  teaching  position.  This 
method  is  now  being  proposed  as  a  basis  for  the  training  of  teachers 
of  commercial  subjects,  etc. 

Problem  2.  To  what  extent  and  by  what  means  shall  teachers  in 
vocational  schools  be  required  to  keep  in  close  contact  with  the 
occupational  fields  for  which  they  are  giving  training? 

It  is  probable  that  in  fields  like  industry  and  agriculture  and 
others  where  changes  are  taking  place  efficiency  can  be  produced 
only  by  strongly  requiring  that  teachers  shall  not  only  observe  but 
actually  participate,  on  a  commercial  basis,  from  time  to  time  in  the 
work  in  fields  in  which  they  are  giving  training.  The  most  available 
means  to  this  end  would  be  periods  of  leave  given  from  the  school, 
during  which  teachers  would  participate  in  such  work.  This  is  now 
found  in  some  engineering  fields. 

Problem  8.  To  what  extent  and  by  what  means  shall  specialized 
direction  be  provided  in  the  executive  administration  of  vocational 
education? 

(a)  The  problem  is  one  affecting  (1)  the  headship  of  a  depart- 
ment; (2)  the  directorship  of  a  vocational  school;  (3)  the  general 
supervision  of  vocational  education  in  an  administrative  unit,  such 
as  a  town  or  city;  and  (4)  the  administrative  supervision  of  voca- 
tional education  on  behalf  of  the  State,  or  other  large  unit  of 
administration. 

(b)  It  is  assumed  that  the  headship  of  a  department  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  is  a  specialist  himself  in  the  occupation  for 
which  training  is  being  given. 

(c)  The  directorship  of  a  large  vocational  school  having  several 
departments  will  probably  not  be  in  the  hands  of  a  specialist  in  any 
one  department,  but  rather  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  a  pedagogical 
expert  in  many  lines  and  a  good  administrator.  Eventually,  such  a 
position  will  probably  be  filled  by  promotion  from  headships  of  de- 
partments, such  selection  being  made  on  the  basis  of  natural  ability 
for  an  administrative  position. 

(d)  There  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  in  each  city,  or 
other  administrative  unit  having  many  vocational  schools,  there 
should  be  an  assistant  superintendent  specializing  in  the  field  of  vo- 
cational education,  including  thereunder  industrial,  commercial, 
homemaking,  and  agricultural  work  offered,  but  not  including  pro- 
f essionaL    Whether  he  should  also  have  supervision  of  the  practical 
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arts  work  as  a  phase  of  general  edncation  or  when  offered  prevoca- 
tionally  is  doubtful. 

(e)  Similarly,  where  the  administration  of  vocational  education  is 
supervised  on  behalf  of  the  State  there  should  be  organized  a  separate 
department,  dealing  exclusively  with  vocational  education. 

Problem  4.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  shall  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  vocational  fields  participate  in  the  lay 
administration  of  vocational  schools? 

{a)  It  should  be  assumed  that  every  single  vocational  department 
in  a  system  should  feel  the  influence  of  representatives  of  laymen  in 
the  occupational  field  concerned  (including  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees, where  these  distinctions  are  clearly  defined). 

(b)  Obviously,  it  is  impracticable  to  include  laymen  in  this  ca- 
pacity in  the  school  committee  or  board  itself  without  making  the 
latter  unduly  large.  It  may  be  assumed  that  a  layman  from  one 
occupational  field  has  no  more  capacity  to  assist  in  the  adminislraticm 
of  vocational  education  in  another  than  any  other  layman. 

(c)  Experience  seems  to  demonstrate  that  the  more  effective  course 
is  to  place  all  vocational  schools  imder  the  administration  of  the  regu- 
larly constituted  school  authorities,  because  these  are  supported  by 
public  money,  and  to  provide  for  each  distinctive  department  a  small 
advisory  committee  for  the  activity  of  which  the  department  head 
shall  be  primarily  responsible. 
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DIGEST  OF  LAWS  OF  STATES  THAT  PROVIDE  STATE  AID 
FOR  A  MORE  OR  LESS  STATE-WIDE  SYSTEM  OF  VOCA- 
TIONAL  EDUCATION. 


INDIANA. 


1.  VrUts  of  organization  are  cities,  towns,  and  townships. 

2.  Types  are  separate  schools,  regular  day  schools,  part-time  day,  and  evening 

schools  or  classes. 

3.  Compulsory  education  in  part-time  day  schools,  ages  14  to  16,  5  hours  per 

week.    But  only  when  local  communities  have  first  established  the  schooL 
The  education  is  not  compulsory  upon  all,  as  is  the  case  in  Wisconsin. 

4.  Approved  by  State  board  of  education. 

5.  Restricted  to  such  courses  in  part-time  schools  as  are  supplementary  to 

regular  employment 

6.  Established  and  maintained  by  regular  school  authorities. 

7.  Local  board  of  inspection  is  appointed  by  school  board,  ratified  by  State 

board  of  education.    Three  members  suggested  for  each  separate  vocation 
taught 

8.  State  reimburses  local  communities  maintaining  regular  day,  part-time, 

and  evening  vocational  schools  and  classes  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of 
net  cost  of  maintenance,  less  tuition  collected. 

9.  State  reimburses  local  cooununities  to  extent  of  one-half  amount  expended 

for  tuitioa 
10.  Age  limits  are,  for  regular  day  and  part-time  day  schools,  14  to  25. 

MAINE. 

1.  State  aids  elementary   schools  teaching  manual   training  and   domestic 

science  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  teacher's  salary,  not  to  exceed 
$800  for  each  teacher. 

2.  Approved  by  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

3.  State  aids  secondary  schools  providing  instruction  in  agriculture,  domestic 

science,  and  mechanic  arts  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  cost  of  in- 
struction, but  not  to  exceed  $500  to  any  district  for  any  one  year. 

4.  State  aids  certain  selected  vocational  schools  teaching  agriculture,  domestic 

science,  manual  arts  and  trades,  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  instruction,  but  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  any  one  district. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

1.  Units  of  organization  are  counties,  cities,  and  townships. 

2.  Types  are  regular  day,  part-time  day,  and  evening  schools  or  classes. 

3.  Compulsory  education  in  part-time  day  schools,  ages  14  to  16,  5  hours  per 

week.    But  only  when  local  communities  have  first  established  the  school. 
The  education  is  not  compulsory  upon  all,  as  is  the  case  in  Wisconsin. 
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4.  Apf>raved  by  State  board  of  education. 

5.  Restricted  to  such  courses  in  part-time  schools  as  are  supplementary  to 

regular  employment  Exception :  Vocational  courses  for  women  in  even- 
ing classes  do  not  have  to  be  supplementary  to  regular  employment 

6.  Estahliahed  and  maintained  by  regular  school  authorities  or  by  independent 

hoards, 

7.  Local  board  of  inspection  is  appointed  by  school  board  and  ratified  by  State 

board  of  education.  Three  members  suggested  for  each  separate  vocation 
taught. 

8.  State  reimburses  local  communities  maintaining  regular  day,  part-time,  and 

evening  vocational  schools  and  classes  to  the  extent  of  (a)  one-half  net 
cost  of  maintenance  less  tuition  collected,  ( b )  two-thirds  net  cost  of  main- 
tenance for  vocational  courses  in  regular  high  schools  maintaining  agri- 
cultural courses. 

9.  State  reimburses  local  conmiunities  to  extent  of  one-half  of  amount  expended 

for  tuition. 
10.  Age  limits  are,  for  regular  day  and  part-time  day  schools,  14  to  25  years ;  for 
evening  schools,  17  or  over. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

1.  Units  of  organization  are  county.  Joint  county,  districts,  or  union  of  districts. 

2.  Types  are  regular  day,  part-time  day,  and  evening  schools  or  classes. 

3.  Not  compulsory, 

4.  Approved  by  State  board  of  education. 

5.  Restricted  to  such  courses  in  part-time  schools  as  are  supplementary  to 

regular  employment.  Exception :  Vocational  courses  for  women  in  evening 
classes  do  not  have  to  be  supplementary  to  regular  employment 

6.  Established  and  maintained  by  regular  school  authorities. 

7.  No  local  boards  of  inspection, 

8.  State  reimburses  local  communities  maintaining  regular  day,  part-time,  and 

evening  vocational  schools  or  classes  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  net  cost 
of  maintenance,  but  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  any  district,  county,  or  Joint 
district 

9.  Tuition  reimbursed  to  local  conmiunities  to  extent  of  $25  through  another 

act. 
10.  No  age  limitation, 

NEW  YORK. 

1.  Units  of  organization  are  cities  and  districts. 

2.  Types  are  regular  day,  part-time  day,  and  evening  schools  or  classes. 

3.  Not  compulsory. 

4.  Approved  by  commissioner  of  education. 

5.  Not  restricted.     (See  (5)  other  States.) 

6.  Established  and  maintained  by  regular  school  authorities. 

7.  Local  boards  of  inspection  are  appointed  by  school  board  and  ratified  by 

State  board  of  education.  Two  members  suggested  for  each  separate 
vocation  taught 

8.  State  reimburses  local  communities  maintaining  regular  day,  part-time,  and 

evening  vocational  schools  and  classes  to  the  extent  of  (a)  one-half  of  net 
cost  first  teach^,  not  to  exceed  $1,000;  (b)  one-third  of  salary  of  all 
additional  teachers.  Provision  is  made  for  a  pro  rata  distribution  of 
part-time  teachers  in  evening,  part-time,  or  other  schools. 
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9.  State  reimburses  local   commuuities  through  high-school  act  for  tuition 
expended. 

10.  No  age  limitations. 

11.  Minimum  of  15  pupils  required  for  formation  of  class. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

1.  UnUs  of  organieation  are  districts  or  Joint  districts. 

2.  Types  are  regular  day,  part-time  day,  and  evening  schools  or  classes. 

3.  Not  compulsory. 

4.  Approved  by  State  board  of  education. 

5.  Restricted  to  such  courses  in  part-time  schools  as  are  supplementary  to 

regular  employment.    Exception:  Vocational  courses  for  women  in  even- 
ing classes  do  not  have  to  be  supplementary  to  regular  employment. 

6.  Established  and  m^aintained  by  regular  school  authorities. 

7.  Local  board  of  inspection  is  appointed  by  school  board  and  ratified  by 

State  board  of  education. 

8.  State  reimburses  local  communities  maintaining  regular  day,  part-time,  and 

evening  vocational  schools  and  classes  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  cost 
of  instruction,  not  to  exceed  $5,000  in  any  one  district  for  any  one  year. 

9.  State  reimburses  local  communities  for  tuition  to  ezt^it  of  $25  per  child 

through  other  act 
10.  No  age  limitations. 

WISCONSIN.^ 

1.  Units  of  organization  are  school  districts. 

2.  Types  are  all-day,  part-day,  and  evening  schools  or  classes. 

8.  Compulsory  education  in  part-time  day,  ages  14  to  16,  5  hours  per  week. 

4.  Approved  by  the  State  board  of  industrial  education,  consisting  of  9  mem- 

bers— 3  employees,  8  employers,  and  8  educators. 

5.  AM  cities  idth  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  required  to  provide  boards  for  in- 

dustrial education;  these  boards  to  be  appointed  by  the  local  boards  of 
education,  and  to  consist  of  6  members — 2  employees,  2  employers,  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  high-school  principaL 
^  State  aid  provided  for  four  types — industrial,  conunercial,  continuation,  and 
evening  schools. 

7.  State  reimburses  local  conununities  maintaining  above  tjrpes  to  the  extent 

of  one-half  expense  of  instruction,  up  to  $3,000  for  each  school  main- 
taining all  four  types,  but  not  to  exceed  $10,000  to  any  one  community. 

8.  Employers  must  pay  wages  to  '*  permit  pupils  "  for  the  five  hours  spent  in 

continuation  schools. 


1  The  Wisconsin  laws  covering  this  topic  were  not  aTallable,  so  this  digest  was  gleaned 
from  various  secondary  sources. 
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Administration,  problems,  153. 
Advisory  committee,  67. 
Agricultural  arts.  68. 
Agricultural  arts  education,  45. 

Agricultural  education,  44;  early  forms,  12;  problems,  353. 
Agricultural  schools,  types,  16. 
Apprenticeship,  ref.,  52,  120. 
Boston  Home  and  School  Association,  ref.,  126. 

Boston  schools,  circular  of  vocational  guidance,  133;  vocational  guidance,  122. 
Boston  University,  vocational  guidance  course,  124. 
Boston  vocational  counselors,  topics  treated,  125. 
Central  committee  for  vocational  education,  75. 
Classes  in  vocational  education,  size,  86. 
Commercial  education,  43;  problems,  152. 
Commercial  schools,  types,  17. 
Committee,  composition  of,  6,  7. 

Committee  of  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance,  inquiry  from,  15. 
Conferences  of  vocational  education,  74. 
Continuation  schools,  def .,  33 ;  conditions  for,  91. 
Continuation  vocational  schools,  def.,  64. 
Cooperative  vocational  schools,  60. 
Corporation  vocational  schools,  139. 
Correlation  of  technical  studies  and  practical  work,  58. 
Cost  of  vocational  education,  130. 
Directors,  qualifications,  83. 
Domestic  science  courses,  early  stages,  13. 
Dual  administrative  control,  65. 
Dual  vocational  school,  60. 
Employment  Managers*  Association,  ref.,  127. 
Evening  vocational  schools,  def.,  33,  63. 

Evening  industrial  schools,  conditions,  94 ;  short  unit  courses,  96. 
Extension  schools.    See  Continuation  schools. 
Federal  aid,  vocational  education,  137. 
Finance  of  vocational  education,  130-142. 
Financing  vocational  education  by  Federal  aid,  137. 
Full  responsibility  vocational  school,  61. 

General  education,  compared  with  vocational  education,  38;  related  to  voca- 
tional education,  143. 
General  vocational  education,  145. 
Handwork  in  home,  9. 
Homemaking  education,  47;  problems,  152. 
Homemaking  schools,  types,  19. 
Household  arts,  68. 
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House  painting,  analysis,  111-117. 

Industrial  arts  education,  47. 

Industrial  education,  45;  problems,  149. 

Industrial  schools  by  day,  conditions,  90. 

Industrial  schools,  types,  18. 

Industrial  workers,  gathering  data  regarding,  98. 

Industries,  analyses,  111-117. 

Industry,  evolution,  10. 

Instructors,  qualifications,  83. 

Investigation  of  need  of  vocational  education,  98. 

legislation,  vocational  education,  digest,  157-159. 

Liberal  education,  related  to  vocational  education,  143. 

Manual  arts,  67. 

Manual  training,  68. 

Massachusetts,  industrial  commission,  11. 

Morrill  Act,  ref.,  138. 

National  Education  Association,  5. 

National  Society  for  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  6. 

Nautical  education,  ref.,  49. 

Painting,  house,  analysis,  111-117. 

Part  responsibility  school,  61. 

Part  time  schools,  def.,  34 ;  conditions,  91. 

Practical  arts,  education,  ref.,  39;  schools  and  studies,  67. 

Practical  arts  high  school,  68. 

Practical  work,  productive,  51. 

Prevocational  education,  69;  ref.,  71. 

Problems  of  vocational  education,  143-156. 

Professional  education,  42;  problems,  147. 

Project,  def.,  58. 

Pupils  in  vocational  schools,  free  tuition,  136. 

Redfield,  William  C,  Secretary  of  Department  of  CJommerce,  ref.,  138. 

Reimbursement  in  vocational  education,  135. 

Richmond,  Virginia,  survey,  103-110. 

Short  unit  courses,  58. 

Single  (or  unit)  administrative  control,  66. 

JSmith-Iever  bill,  ref.,  138. 

St  Paul  meeting,  5. 

State-aided  vocational  schools,  to  be  free,  136. 

Support  of  vocational  education,  by  employers  and  labor,  140;  sources  of,  131. 

Survey,  aims,  101 ;  for  vocational  education,  76 ;  methods,  98,  102 ;  methods  for 

vocational  education,  98-117;  preliminary,  73;  schedules,  103-110. 
Teachers  for  vocational  schools,  136. 
Teachers  of  vocational  education,  classes,  etc.,  84. 
Technical  education,  53. 
Technical  high  schools,  ref.,  19. 
Technical   schools,   54. 

Technical  studies  correlated  with  practical  work,  58. 
Transfer  of  results  of  training  in  vocational  education,  146. 
Unemployment,  causes,  119. 
Unified  vocational  schools,  66. 
Unit  administrative  control,  66. 
Vocational  Bureau  of  Boston,  ref.,  120. 
Vocational  department,  def.,  66. 
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Vocational  education,  administration,  65;  as  related  to  vocation  guidance, 
11&-129 ;  by  other  agencies  than  schools,  40 ;  classification  of  schools  for,  59 ; 
compared  with  practical  arts  education,  39;  def.,  36;  definitions,  35-71; 
digest  of  laws  relating  to,  157-159;  direct  and  indirect,  39;  established  in 
States,  11;  Federal  aid,  137;  financing,  130-142;  graphic  scheme  of  organiza- 
tion, 79;  history  of  term,  9;  legislation,  11,  12;  local  administration,  81; 
local  support,  133;  major  divisions  equal  with,  38;  major  divisions,  40; 
methods  of  introduction,  72-77;  methods  of  organization,  78-97;  needed  to 
offset  inefficiency,  100;  pedagogical  divisions,  56;  pedagogical  phases,  49; 
private,  139;  private  schools,  40;  practical  or  concrete  phase,  50;  problems, 
143-156;  providing  facilities,  86;  public  support,  132;  State  administration, 
78;  technical  phases,  53. 

Vocational  guidance,  70,  71,  118-129;  college  courses,  123;  cooperative  with 
schools,  121;  through  employers*  associations,  127. 

Vocational  schools,  classes,  89 ;  classified,  33,  59 ;  equipment,  87 ;  location,  classi- 
fied by  States,  20-32 ;  training  of  teachers,  136. 

Vocational  secondary  schools,  types,  15-34.  » 

Vocational  studies,  general,  55. 

Vocational  survey,  facts  to  be  gathered,  99. 

Vocational  survey  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  103-110. 
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Compiled  by  the  Library  Division,  Bureau  of  Education. 


CoNTKNTJi.— Publications  of  assodations— Educational  history  and  biography— Current  educational  con- 
ditions—Pedagogics and  didactics— Educational  psychology:  Child  study— Special  methods  of  instruc- 
tion—Special  subjects  of  curriculum— Rural  education— Secondary  education— Teachers:  Training  and 
professional  status— Higher  education— School  administration— School  management— School  architec- 
mre— School  hygiene  and  sanitation— Physical  training— Social  aspects  of  education— Moral  education- 
Religious  education— Manual  and  vocational  training— Vocational  guidance— Agricultural  education: 
Sdiool  gardens— Home  economics— Commercial  education— Professional  education— Civic  education- 
Military  training— Schools  for  maimed  soldiers— Education'  of  women— Negro  education— Education  of 
immigrants— Education  of  deaf— Exceptional  children— Education  extension— Libraries  and  reading- 
Periodicals  represented  in  this  number— Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 


NOTE. 


The  present  issue  of  this  record  follows  immediately  that  for  May, 
1916,  publication  having  ceased  during  Jime,  July,  and  August. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  pubhcations  of  the  Biireau  of 
Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned  may 
ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either  directly 
or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  pubUcation,  from 
the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organizatipn.  Many  of  them  are  available 
for  consultation  in  various  pubUc  and  institutional  libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent  to 
the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PUBUCATIONS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

759.  Association  ot  coUeges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  Middle  states 

€Uid  Maryland.  Proceedings  of  the  twenty-mnth  annual  convention,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  November  26-27,  1915.  Published  by  the  Association,  1916. 
108  p.  8°.  (George  W.  McClelland,  secretary.  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

CoDtains:  1.  Isaac  Sharpless:  Military  training  in  schools  and  colleges,  p.  10-18;  Discussion, 
p.  19-29.  2.  Athletics  in  schools  ^d  colleges  [by]  D.  A.  Sargent,  p.  30-41;  [by]  Walter  Gamp, 
p.  41-47;  [by]  J.  E.  Raycroff,  p.  47-«4;  Discussion,  p.  64-^.  3.  R.  B.  Merriman:  The  use  of  the 
comprehensive  examination  in  college  education,  p.  60-66;  Discussion,  p.  66-71.  4.  Report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  comparative  records  made  by  students  admitted  to  col- 
lege on  ezamhiation  and  on  certificate,  respectively,  p.  75-94.  5.  Bibliography:  College  admis- 
sion: Examination  vs.  certificate  system,  p.  96-97. 

760.  Association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Southern  states. 

Proceedings  of  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting  .  .  .  Na8h\dllo,  Tenn.,  October 
.  28, 29, 1915.    84  p.    8°.    (Walter  Hullihen,  secretary,  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  Tenn.) 
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Contains:  1.  8.  P.  Capen:  Measuring  college  standards  and  efficiency,  p.  36-39.  2.  Emily  H. 
Dutton:  Measuring  college  standards  and  efficiency,  p.  40^51.  3.  J.  D.  EUiff:  The  Junior  ooUege: 
the  Missouri  plan,  p.  52^54.1  4.  H.  C.  Tolman:  Quality  credits,  p.  65-01.  5.  L.  R.  Wilson:  South- 
em  high  school  libraries,  p.  02-68.  0.  C.  O.  Maphis:  A  plan  for  the  definite  lathig  oT  secondary 
schools,  p.  60-73.    7.  W.  H.  Hand:  College  credit  for  school  work,  p.  74-a). 

761.  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.    Tenth  annual 

report  of  the  president  and  of  the  treasurer.  New  York  City,  1915.  341  p.  4**. 
(Clyde  Furst,  secretary,  576  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City.) 

Contains:  1.  The  study  of  legal  education,  p.  21-30.  2.  College  charges  for  tuition,  p.  38-45. 
3.  Pensions  for  public  sdiool  teachers,  p.  49-63.  4.  Tabular  statement  of  teachers'  pension  sys- 
tems, p.  86-99.    5.  Summary  of  teachers'  pension  systems,  p.  100^02. 

762.  Illinois  state  teachers'  association.    Journal  of  proceedings  of  the  sixty- 

second  annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  December  2S-90, 
1915.    189  p.    8**.    (Robert  C.  Moore,  secretary,  Carlinville,  111.) 

Contahis:  1.  W.  C.  Bagley:  The  educational  basis  of  democracy,  p.  57-41.  2.  W.  8.  Atheam: 
The  religious  education  of  a  democracy,  p.  61-63.  3.  J.  A.  Clement:  Surrey  r^Kirt  on  student 
population  and  problems  in  IlUnoIs  hich  schools,  p.  73-81  4.  Means  and  methods  of  olasvoom 
supervision  [byl  O.  W.  Oaylor,  p.  103-l>:  (by)  8.  K.  HcI>ow«lI,  (.  105-8;  [by]  L.  A.  Maboney, 
p.  108-11;  [by]  J.  O.  Engleman,  p.  1 1 1-15.  5.  C.  H.  Johnston:  J  onior  high  school  administi»tlon, 
p.  116-23.  6.  D.  M.  Inman:  The  rural  commun]t>  as  a  subject  of  study,  p.  135-41.  7.  A.  R.  War- 
nock:  The  ccdlege  athlete  and  summer  baseball,  p.  143-46  8.  B.  D.Bemy:*BiQgraphyforreUgioii8 
instruction,  p.  154-56.  9.  L.  P.  Frohardt:  State  plans  for  religious  instruction,  p.  156-59.  10 
R.  V.  Morgan:  High-school  music,  p.  164-67. 

763.  Iowa  state  teachers'  association      Proceedings  of  the  sixty-first  annual 

session  .  .  .  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  November  4-6,  1915.  Des  Moines, 
R.  Henderson,  1915.    209  p.     8**.    (0.  E.  Smith,  secretary,  Indianola,  Iowa.) 

Contahis:  1.  H.  B.  Smith:  The  rural  school,  p.  5-10.  2.  A.  If.  Deyoe:  Educational  needs  aod 
tendencies  in  Iowa,  p.  11-21.  3.  |Report  of  the  committee  on  the  elimination  of  obsoleta  and 
useless  topics  and  materials  from  th^  oommon  tchool  branchM]  p.  23-73.  4.  A.  E.  Craig:  Th* 
college  and  its  critics,  p.  104-8.  5.  0.  B.  Ford:  Methods  of  sodalizbig  history,  p.  115-24.  6.  R.  H. 
Whitbeck:  The  teaching  of  domestic  geography,  p.  126-32.  7.  J.  L.  Chemey:  Supervision  of 
instructions,  p.  132-37. 

764.  National  education  association.    [Addresses  delivered  at  the  New  York 

meeting,  July  1916]  School  and  society,  4  :  July  8,  15,  22,  29,  August  5,  12, 
1916. 

Contahis:  1.  D.  B.  Johnson:  The  rural  home  and  the  term  woman,  p.  31M2.  2.  Ella  P.  Tooog: 
.  The  secular  free  schools,  p.  77-Sl.  3.  C.  R.  Van  Else:  The  place  of  a  university  Li  a  democracy, 
p.  81-86.  4.  W.  J.  Bryan:  CHixenidiip  hi  a  republic,  p.  86-88.  5.  W.  O.  IfoAdoo:  Some  interna- 
tional aspects  of  public  education,  p.  88-03.  6.  0. 8.  Hall:  The  war  and  some  of  its  reiationa  to 
education,  p.  115-20.  7.  CO.  Pearse:  The  common  school  as  an  instrument  of  democracy,  p.  120-3S. 
8.  J.  R.  Kirk:  The  place  of  the  normal  school  hi  a  democracy,  p.  123-27.  9.  Samuel  Gompers:  The 
Americanschool  and  the  working  man,  p.  127-33.  10.  Joseph  Swain :  Salaries  and  penstona,  p.  13^ 
54.  11.  Clyde  Furst:  Teachers'  pensions,  p.  154-69.  12.  J.  D.  Shoop:  Vocational  education,  p. 
165-68  13.  V.  K.  W.  Koo:  Chfaiese  education,  p.  191-94.  14.  Fannie  F.  Andrews:  What  the  pabUc 
schools  can  do  toward  the  nudntenance  of  permanent  peace,  p.  194-97.  15.  8.  P.  Duggan:  Preacnt 
tendencies  in  college  administration,  p.  229-35.  16.  Beatrice  Winser:  Functions  and  methoda 
of  boards  of  education,  p.  235-38.  17.  H.  H.  Seerley:  National  aid  to  vocational  ednoattai, 
p.  238^42. 

For  a  synopsis  of  the  meeUng  and  brief  extracts  from  some  of  the  addresses,  see  Journal  of  ado- 
cation,  84 :  61-69,  73-77,  87-97, 102-104,  July  20,  27. 1916. 

765.  New  Jersey  state  teachers'  association.    Annual  report  and  proceedings  of 

the  6l8t  annual  meeting  .  .  .  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Decemher  27-29,  1015. 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  MacCrellish  A  Quigley  co.,  1816.  210  p.  8*».  (H.  J.  Neal, 
secretary,  Phillipsbui^,  N.J.) 

Contahis:  1.  F.  P.  Oiaves:  The  evohitlon  of  educational  method,  p.  16-17.  2.  J.  O.  Hlbb«u 
Sources  of  power,  p.  18-24.  8.  J.  J.  Savtts:  Growth  through  stqmrlslon,  p.  25-^.  4.  liyim  I. 
BilUngs:  Bupervlaion  from  the  standpohit  of  the  teacher,  p.  31-M.  5.  A.  B.  Meredith:  SdMitifle 
measuring  and  testfaig  of  pupils,  p.  35-38.  6.  Z.  B.  Bcott:  How  can  the  quaUty  of  superrisioa  b« 
determhiedr  p.  40-45.  7.  Fannie  F.  Andrews:  The  teacher  and  the  world  oiisk,  p.  47-a.  S: 
Mary  E.  HaU:  The  school  and  the  Ubrary,  p.  61-66.  9.  Louise  ConnoUy:  The  school  and  tte 
library,  p.  67-70.    10.  Sarah  B.  Askew:  Story-telUng  and  Its  relation  to  Ubrary  and  school,  p.  Tl-TS. 
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766.  North  Carolina  teachers'  assembly.    Proceedings  and  addresses  of  the 

thirty-second  annual  sen^ion  .  .  .  Raleigh,  November  24-26.  1015.  Raleigh, 
Edwards  &  Broughtoii  printing  co.,  1916.  347  p.  8°.  (E.  E.  Sams,  secretary- 
treasurer,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

Contains:  1.  Mary  O.  Graham:  The  efficient  school,  p.  58-&t.  2.  Jessie  Field:  Leadership  in  the 
country,  p.  64-68.  3.  David  Snedden:  New  problems  in  education,  p.  6^70.  4.  Anna  Broch- 
hausen:  Story  telling,  p.  71-74.  5.  Leila  Cobb:  The  standards  for  measuring  the  efficiency  of  the 
primary  teacher,  p.  80-84.  6.  R.  E.  8entelle:  An  act  for  a  uniform  plan  of  examination  and  cer- 
tification of  teachers,  p.  121-29.  7.  Mrs.  M.  B.  Terrell:  The  efficient  teacher,  p.  151-58.  8.  J.  H. 
Beach:  The  organiiation  and  management  of  the  small  high  school,  p.  150-68.  9.  David  Snedden : 
New  problems  in  secondary  education,  p.  180-96.  10.  T.  E.  HoUenbeck:  The  probable  results  of 
developing  high  schools  that  prepare  directly  for  local  industries,  p.  202-204.  11.  Frances  Ray: 
The  value  of  home  economics  in  our  schools,  p.  205-11.  12.  N.  W.  Walker:  The  present  status 
of  the  high  school  sciences  in  North  Carolina,  p.  212-26.  13.  C.  M.  Hutohings:  The  elective  system 
in  our  high  schools,  p.  220-40.  14 .  H.  S.  Shaw:  How  can  the  boys  be  retained  in  our  high  schools? 
p.  241-44.  15.  A.  £.  Winship:  Music  in  public  schools,  p.  257-66.  16.  R.  H.  Latham:  The  Gary 
schools:  What  lessons  do  they  hold  for  the  city  schoob  of  North  Carolinaf  p.  277-85.  17.  T.  W. 
Andrews:  Citizenship  and  play,  p.  285-91.  18.  E.  C.  Brooks:  By  what  standard  may  a  school 
board  know  the  efficiency  of  the  superintendent?  p.  291-04.  19.  N.  W.  Walker:  The  growth  of 
farm-life  schools,  p.  310-16. 

767.  North  Dakota  education  association.    Proceedings  twenty-niuth  annual 

scaaion  .  .  .  held  at  Grand  Forkf»,  November  3,  4  and  5,  1915.  Fargo,  N.D., 
Walker  bros.  <fc  Hardy  [1916]  215  p.  8°.  (W.  E.  Parsons,  secretary,  Bis- 
marck, N.  D.) 

Contains:  1.  A.  0.  Crane:  Efficiency  of  schools,  p.  27-34.  2.  L.  D.  CofTman:  Tradition  and 
reform  in  education,  p.  35-37.  3.  W.  F.  Clarke:  The  obligations  of  the  higher  to  the  lower  educa- 
tk>n,  p.  41-47.  4.  R.  M.  Black:  Recent  educattonal  legislatton  in  North  Dakota,  p.  48-52.  5. 
R.  L.  Finney:  Social  8cience  in  secondary  schools,  p.  56-61.  6.  Effective  methods  of  corrdating 
high  school  work  with  every  day  life,  p.  62-66.  7.  Mrs.  L.  O.  Middleton:  Teaching  of  temperance 
hygiene,  or  the  key  to  the  situation,  p.  72-77.  8.  Clara  M.  Struble:  The  teachers'  insurance  and 
retirement  law,  p.  78-82.  9.  R.  A.  Hatherell:  School  gardeohig,  p.  83-88.  10.  Frances  Cowan: 
Playground  possibilities,  p.  94-97.  11.  H.  J.  Hughes:  The  relationship  of  the  common  school  to  - 
the  college,  p.  102-4.  12.  J.  E.  Switxer:  Methods  and  material  in  teaching  physiogre^hy,  p.  116-18. 
13.  P.  H.  Lehman:  Shall  we  te<ich  peace  or  war?  p.  122-23.  14.  W.  H.  Greenleaf:  The  relatton 
of  local  history  to  the  teaching  of  nattonal  history,  p.  126-31.  15.  V.  E.  Sayre:  The  adapting  of 
manual  training  to  rural  oondittons,  p.  138-42.  16.  M.  C.  James:  Some  ideals  in  secondary  agr  1- 
culture,  p.  142^9.  17.  Jeaa  Porterfield:  High  school  dramatics,  p.  155-59.  18.  F.  H.  Koch:  A 
message  from  the  committee  on  the  improvement  of  American  speech,  p.  159-62.  19.  C.  C. 
Schmidt:  The  supervision  of  small  school  systems,  p.  168-74.  20.  F.  L.  Rairdon:  Differentia- 
tkm  in  thee  ourses  of  study  for  the  grades,  p.  179-82. 

768.  Ohio  state  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  .  .  .  fdxty-ninth  annual  pes- 

don,  Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  June  27-29,  1916.  Ohio  educational  monthly,  65  : 
340-58,  August  1916. 

Contains:  1.  R.  L.  Ervin:  Every  public  school  system  should  provide  systematic  and  definite 
vocatkmal  trainhig  for  it«  pupils  in  lines  other  than  (in  addition  to)  those  that  are  clerical,  com- 
mercial and  secretarial,  p.  347-55.  2.  Wilson  Hawkins:  The  six-six  plan,  p.  355-63.  3.  U.  L. 
liight:  Resolved,  that  pupils  should  be  allowed  free  election  of  studies  bi  all  grades  above  the 
sLxth,  p.  363-68.  4.  R.  W.  Solomon:  Departmental  teachhig  should  be  deferred  to  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  year,  p.  369-75.  5.  W.  C.  Bagley:  Red  letter  lessons,  p.  387-90.  6.  The  Junior  high 
school,  p.  390-97.  7.  Is  it  the  functton  of  the  public  school  to  be  the  social  center  of  its  community? 
p.  397-402.  8.  Joint  discussion:  Systematic  military  training  should  be  included  in  the  courses 
of  study  required  of  all  boys  in  all  schoob,  above  grammar  grades,  supported  wholly  or  in  part, 
by  public  funds,  p.  403-8. 

769.  Pennsylvania  state  educational  association.    Department  of  city  and 

horough  superintendents.  Proi^eedin^?,  thirty-sixth  annual  sesfion, 
Rcranton,  December  28,  1915.  Pennsylvania  school  journal,  64  : 4.S7-60, 
April  1916. 

Contains:  1.  J.  M.  Howerth:  Vocational  guidance,  p.  437-40.  2.  S.  E.  Downes:  Transporta- 
tion and  efficiency,  p.  441-42.  3.  J.  M.  Howerth:  Carhig  for  delinquents,  p.  442-44.  4.  P.  M. 
Harbold:  The  grading  of  teachers,  p.  445-^8.  5.  Landis  Tanger:  The  grading  of  teachers  as  related 
to  the  improvement  of  teachers,  p.  448-51.  6.  H.  P.  Updegraff:  Uniform  records  and  reports,  p. 
451-56.    7.  J.  L.  Eisenberg:  Duties  of  the  executive  of  school  system,  p.  456-58. 
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6  CUEBENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUCATIONS. 

770.  South  Dakota  educational  association.    Proceedings  of  the  thirty-third^ 

annual  seacdon  .  .  .  held  at  Aberdeen,  November  22-24,  1915.  479  p.  8^. 
(A.  H.  Seymour,  corresponding  secretary,  Aberdeen,  S.  D.) 

Contains:  1.  W.  F.  Jones:  Economy  of  time  in  education,  p.  43-^  2.  E.  C.  Elliott:  Measures 
of  the  worth  of  teachers,  p.  55-62.  3.  C.  H.  Lugg:  Annual  address  of  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  [Rural  schools]  p.  63-70.  4.  E.G.  Perisho:  The  vocational  aspect  of  our  prob> 
lem  of  economy,  p.  78-86.  5.  H.  M.  Gage:  Elimination  of  relatively  useless  material  from  the 
college  curriculum,  p.  105-13.  6.  J.  B.  Heinmillet:  Vocational  guidance,  p.  115-22.  7.  A.  M. 
Brace:  The  place  of  the  newspaper  and  the  news  story  in  high  school  courses  in  English  composi- 
tioh,  p.  128-33.  8.  J.  T.  Glenn:  That  same  old  problem,  school  legislation,  p.  134-40.  9.  Krs. 
F.  C.  Huss:  Preparation  versus  cramming  for  seventh  and  eighth  grade  examinations,  p.  171-75. 
10.  Alta  V.  Brown:  The  teacher  as  a  trainer,  p.  176-80.  11.  L*  A.  Fell:  President's  address 
[School  hygiene]  p.  205-10.  12.  C.  R.  Gofl:  Our  obstacles  and  how  we  may  overcome  them,  p. 
211-17.  13.  T.  A.  Harmon:  Wasted  time  — pupU,  teacher  and  school  board,  p.  221-29.  14.  H.  C. 
Johnson:  Vocational  guidance,  p.  230-34.  15.  E.  H.  Warren:  What  we  want  and  what  we  get, 
p.  235-44.  16.  Herbert  Patterson:  Educational  principles  and  the  elementary  school,  p.  268-77. 
17.  Lida  Williams:  Play— purpose  and  practice,  p.  278-85.  18.  Miss  Laurson:  Teaching  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  how  to  use  the  library,  p.  320-24.  19.  Nola  Fromme:  Home  economics  the 
meeting  ground  of  the  home  and  the  school,  p.  356-63. 

771.  West  Virginia  education  association.    Proceedings  of  the  forty-fifth  annual 

session  .  .  .  held  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  June  1916.  Keyser,  W.  Va.,  The 
Mountain  Echo,  1916.  300  p.  8®.  (A.  P.  Morrison,  secretary,  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.) 

Contains:  1.  L.  L.  Friend:  What  can  we  do  for  those  who  drop  out  of  school?  p.  33^1.  2. 
W.  M.  Foulk:  What  should  the  oommunity  expect  of  the  public  schools?  p.  42-49.  3.  C.  S. 
Crow:  Cooperation  between  the  school  and  community  in  cultivating  an  appreciaticm  of  litera- 
ture, music  and  art,  p.  50-56,  4.  H.  R.  Banner:  Cooperation  between  the  stdiool  and  the  shop  or 
the  office  in  vocational  education,  p.  56-70.  5.  C.  R.  Murray:  Newspapers,  periodicals  and 
theatres  as  educational  agencies,  p.  75-81.  6.  W.  8.  Deffenbau^:  A  wider  use  of  the  school 
plant,  p.  81-102.  7.  R.  8.  Gatherum:  Civic  education  of  the  miner,  p.  115-19.  8.  B.  H.  Williams: 
What  should  the  high  school  and  the  comtnunity  expect  of  each  other  in  the  matter  of  co-opera- 
tion, p.  122-26.  9.  Mary  R.  M.  McOuigan:  Co-operative  realizations  and  anticipations  of  our 
high  schools  with  reference  to  the  community,  p.  129-34.  10.  H.  R.  Bonner:  Co-operation  of  the 
high  school  and  the  oommunity  through  vocational  guidance,  p.  134-44.  11.  C.  L.  Wright:  Tha 
school  and  the  oommunity  co-operating  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  history  and  civics,  p.  144-^2. 

12.  J.  A.  French:  The  district  supervisor  as  leader  in  managing  the  business  affairs,  p.  172-79. 

13.  E.  B.  Whaley:  Athletics  in  the  rural  districts,  p.  183-87.  14.  Nell  M.  Bamett:  Home  eco- 
nomics in  rural  schools,  p.  191-96.  15.  8.  8.  Jacob:  The  teaching  of- manual  trahiing  in  rural 
schools,  p.  196-203.  16.  J.  O.  B.  Coberly:  Widening  the  scope  of  the  sohoors  influence,  p.  211-15. 
17.  J.  C.  Timberman:  The  school  and  the  community  co-operating  home  gardens,  p.  217-21.  18. 
W.  W.  Trent:  Health  work  in  the  oommunity,  p.  227-34.  19.  Ina  G.  Barnes:  Class  room  method 
as  a  factor  in  community  co-operation,  p.  255-^9. 

772.  Wiaconsin  teaohen'  association.    Proceedings  of  the  sixty-third  annual 

session  .  .  .  held  at  Milwaukee,  November  4-6,  1915.  Madison,  Wis.,  Cant- 
well  printing  company,  state  printer,  1916.  306  p.  8°.  (M.  A.  Bussewitz, 
secretary,  Milwaukee,  Wis.) 

Contains:  1.  B.  E.  Nelson:  A  decade  of  educational  progress  in  Wisconsin,  p.  16-21.  2.  J.  W. 
Hudson:  Democracy  and  education,  p.  22-26.  3.  Cora  W.  Stewart:  Moonlight  schools  in  Ken- 
tucky, p.  26-36.  4.  H.  W.  Shryock:  Education  and  peace,  p.  37-^46.  5.  W.  N.  Ferris:  Sanity  in 
education,  p.  46^.  6.  J.  L.  Elliott:  Moral  education,  p.  55-61.  7.  Ella  L.  Cabot:  Moral  tead^lng 
in  schools,  p.  64-73.  8.  L.  R.  Oignilliat:  Utilizing  the  military  S5rstem  for  moral  development,  p. 
73-81.  9.  C.  W.  Wassam:  Practical  commercial  geography,  p.  116-20.  10.  J.  D.  Shoop:  The  six 
and  six  organisation  of  schools,  p.  120-23.  11.  J.  D.  Hudson:  The  high  school  and  the  community* 
p.  123-26.  12.  H.  M.  Kurtzworth:  Educational  possibilities  of  the  school  publication,  p.  161-66. 
13.  F.  H.  Gurtler:  The  training  of  stenographers,  p.  183-88.  14.  H.  H.  Hering:  What  should  wa 
teach  in  commercial  arithmetic?  p.  188-96.  15.  R.  S.  Butler:  Teaching  the  active  end  of  business, 
p.  196-202.  16.  Frederik  Meyer:  Expedients  and  supplementary  reading  in  Qerman  in  upper 
grades,  p.  229-33.  17.  C.  H.  Mills:  Standardization  [in  music  education]  p.  253-60.  18.  W.  O. 
Miessner:  A  definite  high  school  music  course,  p.  265-68.  19.  S.  D.  Blanton:  Incidence,  cause 
and  treatment.of  speech  defects  among  school  children,  p.  273-84.  20.  Margaret  Wilson:  America's 
opportunity— every  schoolhouse  a  community  center,  p.  296-300. 
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CURRENT  Ef)UCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS.  7 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

773.  Ohancellor,  WUliam  S.    Jesus  as  an  educator.    School  journal,  n.  s.  1 :  13-15, 

July  6, 1916. 

"This  ia  the  seoond  of  a  series  of  ten  articles  apom  'Jesus  as  an  edaoator/  of  which  the  first 
appeared  in  our  issue  of  June  22.  Thel>urpo8e  of  the  series  is  to  show  Jesus  as  the  ideal  teacher 
to  whom  all  other  teachers  of  all  grades  and  kinds  and  suhjeots  should  look  for  light  and  direction." 

774.  Decorme,   Qerardo.    Catholic  education  in  Mexico  (1525-1912).    Catholic 

historical  review,  2  :  108-81,  July  1916. 

775.  Oaxrone,  TomSm  L.    La  obra  cultural  del  Dr.  Zubiaur  (sinopsis)  a  los  seeenta 

alLos  de  edad  y  cuarenta  de  educador.    Buenos  Aires,  Impr . '  *  Damiano, ' '  1 916. 
119  p.    front,  (port.)    8**. 
"Lista  oompleta  de  las  obras  publioadas  per  el  Dr.  Zubiaur":  p.  115-117. 

776.  In  memory  of  Robert  Curtis  Ogden— true  friend,  patriotic  citizen,  unoflScial 

statesman,  Christian  gentleman.    Privately  published,  1916.    55  p.    illus., 
ports.    12**.    Copyrisrht  by  H.  E.  Pries.    Preface  by  J.  Y.  Joyner. 

Contains  tributes  to  1^.  Ogden  by  prominent  Southerners,  including  Cammissianer  P.  P. 
Claxtoo. 

777.  More,  Paul  B.    The  old  education  and  the  new.    Nation,  102  :  694-^,  June 

29, 1916. 

A  review  of  the  educational  labors  of  Henry  Augustus  Coit,  first  rector  of  St.  Paul's  schoo!. 
Concord,  N.  H. 

778.  Beville,  John  C.    De  la  Salle  and  popular  education.    America,  15 :  289-90, 

July  1,1916. 

779.  Stark,  Herbert  A.    Vernacular  education  in  Bengal  from  1813  to  1912.    Cal- 

cutta review,  no.  283:  2G-75;  no.  284  :  186-190,  January,  April  1916. 

Contains  chapters  1  to  5  of  an  elaborate  work  on  native  education  in  Bengal,  India.  To  be 
oontinned. 

780.  ViBConti,  Luigi.    La  dottrina  educativa  di  O.  A.  Fichte  e  i  discorai  alia  nazi- 

one  tedeeca.    Firenze,  B.  Seeber,  1916.    118  p.    12^ 
Bibliografla:  p.  [lOThHO. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

781.  Bagley,  W.  0.    Some  handicaps  to  educatiou  in  a  democracy.    School  and 

society,  3  :  807-16,  June  3,  1916. 
A  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Harvard  teachers'  association,  Boston,  March  11, 1916. 

782.  Benson,  Arthur  0.    Education  after  the  war.    Nineteenth  century,  79  :  1291- 

1306,  June  1916. 

"The  problem  most  be  to  provide  for  special  aptitude,  and  yet  to  retain  a  oorrectiye;  for  scien- 
tiflc  edaoation  most  not  lose  sight  of  the  human  factor,  homanistic  edaoation  most  not  drift  oat 
ofsl^toffaots."  .     . 

783.  Bonner,  Mary  G.    What  parents  think  of  the  Gary  educational  system.    Out- 

look, 113  :  723-26,  July  26, 1916. 
An  appreciation  of  the  Gary  system  as  exemplified  in  New  York  City. 

784.  Bourne,  Randolph  S.    New  York  and  the  Gary  system.    Educational  admin- 

istration and  supervision,  2  :  284-89,  May  1916. 

The  writer  says  that  after  dose  observation  for  a  year  and  a  half  he  finds  that  the  Wirt  plan 
provides  an  organization  more  effective  In  administration,  richer  in  curriculum  and  more  economi- 
cal in  cost  than  any  plan  which  the  American  pubUc  is  Ukely  to  be  able  to  finance  for  many  years 
to  come. 

785.  Croaet,  PauL    I«a  vie  pMagogique,  la  guerre  et  la  culture  classique.    Revue 

universitaire,  25  :  116-24,  Fehruary  1916. 

Oives  the  attitude  of  the  Frendi  pfofMSors  as  opposed  to  the  Qerman  professors  in  regard  to 
the  war  and  issues  arising  therefrom. 
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8  CUBEENT   EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

786.  DaiTochy  Alexander.    Education  and  humanism.    Hibbert  journal,  14:705-12, 

July  1916. 

The  writer  says  that  in  addition  to  scientific  education,  Europe  needs  above  all  in  the  future 
''a  liberal  education—em  education  which  will  free  men's  minds  from  all  narrow,  petty,  and 
national  interests."  To  scientific  education  must  be  added  moral  and  spiritual  regenerating 
fbroee. 

787.  Dealey,  William  L.    The  theoretical  Gary.    Pedagogical  seminary,  23  :  269-82, 

June  1916.  ' 

This  study  is  a  digest  of  the  Gary  literature. 

768.  De  Qrassi,  G.    The  educational  system  of  Italy.    Cosmopolitan  student,  6: 
150,  152-54,  April-May  1916. 

789.  Dewey,  John.    American  education  and  culture.    New  republic,  7  :  215-17, 

July  1,  1916. 

Speaks  of  public  education  as  "the  potential  means  fof  •effecting  the  transfiguration  of  the 
mechanics  of  modem  life  into  sentiment  and  imagination." 

790.  Fuller,  H.  de  W.    The  Gary  system.    Nation,  102  :  698-99,  June  2D,  1916. 

A  summary  and  a  criticism. 

791.  [Gary  plan]    New  repubUc,  7  :  219-23,  July  1,  1916. 

Two  appreciative  articles  on  the  Gary  system:  "The  teacher  and  the  Gary  plan,"  by  Eba 
-  Neland;  and  "The  meaning  of  the  Wirt  plan,"  by  Alice  B.  Fernandez. 

792.  Georg^ia.    Department  of  education.    Educational  survey  of  Monroe  County, 

Georgia.    By  M.  L.  Duggan,  rural  school  agent  .  ,  .    Under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  education.    [Atlanta?]    1916.    51  p.    illus.    8°. 
No.  9  in  a  series  of  educational  surveys  of  the  counties  of  Georgia. 

793. ^.    Educational  survey  of  Randolph  County,  Gtoigia.    By  M.  L. 

Duggan,  rural  school  agent  ...    Under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
education.    [Atlanta?]    1916.    29  p.    ilhis.    8**. 
No.  8  in  a  series  of  educational  surveys  of  the  counties  of  Georgia. 

794.  Grand  Junction,  Oolo.    Survey  oonunittee/    A  survey  of  rho  city  schools 

of  Grand  Junction,  Colorado.    District  no.  1,  Mesa  county.    Grand  Junction, 
Colo.,  The  Daily  news  press,  1916.    65  p.    8°. 

Survey  committee:  Frank  L.  Clapp,  director  of  the  siurey ;  William  A.  Cook;  Samuel  Quigl^y, 
Ben  Griffith,  chairman;  H.  B.  Jones,  T.  M.  Todd. 

795.  Hunt,  BockweU  D.    The  new  education.    Western  journal  of    education, 

22  :  12-14,  June  1916. 
Address  delivered  before  California  Council  of  education.  Southern  section,  November,  1915. 

796.  Jardillier,  Robert.    lia  guerre  et  Tenseignement  litt^raire.    Revue  univer- 

sitaire,  25  :  258-64,  April  1916.  ' 

In  conclusion  the  author  states  that  the  country  demands  a  mobilization  of  all  military,  eco- 
nomic, moral,  and  intellectual  forces,  and  that  on  the  last  point  education  contains  all  the  resources 
•   necessary  to  answer  the  appeal. 

797.  Johnston,  Harry  H.    The  public  service  and  education.    Nineteenth  cen- 

tury, 80  :  113-28,  July  1916. 
A  critici<;m  of  education  as  related  to  the  public  service  of  England.    Argues  against  the  dassks. 

798.  laard,  Louis.    La  guorre  et  les  universit^s  frangaises.    Revue  Internationale 

de  Tenscignement,  36  :  166-89,  May -June  1916. 
''  Conf^nce  fait  au  Mus^  social."         ^ 

799.  Lynch,  Margaret.    Sonio  weaknesses  in  grammar  schools.    Optimist,  2  :  178- 

82,  May  1916. 

800.  Mais,  Stuart  Petre  Brodie.    A  public  school  in  war  time.    London,  J. 

Murray,  1916.    164  p.     12^ 
Reprinted  in  part  from  the  School  guardfan. 
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801.  Marriott,  J.  A.  B.    The  educational  opportunity.    Hibbert  journal,  14  :  713- 

24,  July  1916. 
Discusses  educational  policies  as  related  to  England.    Tbe  character  of  En^h  education. 

802.  Mayo,  C.  H.  P.    Educational  reform.    National  review,  67  :  764-74,  July  1916. 

Conditions  in  England.  Criticises  the  classical  ideals  of  the  English  secondary  schools.  Advo- 
cates more  instruction  in  science. 

803.  National  association  of  corporation  schools.    A  report  on  public  educa- 

tion.   Business  journal,  40  :  519-21,  July  1916. 

Report  submitted  to  the  fou^h  annual  convention  of  the  National  association  of  corporation 
schools  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  1, 1916. 

804.  Newmeyer,  W.  H.    The  ineflBcient  child.    Pittsburgh  school  bulletin,  9  :  265- 

70,  June  1916. 

The  assistant  superintendent  of  a  large  store  in  Pittsburgh  tells  of  his  experience  in  dealing 
with  children  from  14  years  of  age  and  up.  Describes  the  inefficiency  of  the  boys  and  girls  in 
his  store  in  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  etc. 

805.  Sakamoto,  K.    Japanese  education  of  today.    Educational  review,  51  : 1-9, 

June  1916. 
Describes  the  Japanese  sdiool  system;  and  incidentally  the  study  of  English. 

806.  Samonati,  Alfredo.    £1  oigauismo  escolar  americano.    Anales  de  instruc- 

ci6n  prlmarla  (Montevideo,  Uruguay)  13  :  179-335,  July  1914-December  1915. 

Continues  an  article  on  same  subject  in  the  Anales,  v.  10,  p.  316-428. 

A  survey  of  methods  of  instruction  in  various  subjects,  and  of  special  features  of  organizatioo, 
in  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 

807.  Sneddon,  David.    An  educational  quest.    School  and  society,  3  :  833-43,  June 

10, 1916. 

Remarks  of  Commissioner  David  Sneddon  on  the  occasion  of  a  complimentary  dinner  tendered 
by  the  schoolmen  of  Massachusetts,  May  10, 1010. 

806.  Talbot,    ^i^throp.    The    American    illiterate.    World's    work,    32  :  303-5, 
July  1916. 

"The  significant  increase  of  illiteracy  among  the  white  immigrants  of  the  north  and  west,  and 
its  decrease  among  every  other  class  of  people  in  the  country." 

809.  Thaznin,  Baymond.    L'Universit^  de  France  et  la  guerre.    Revue  des  deux 

mondes,  34  :  294-324,  587-618,  July  15,  August  1, 1916. 
Services  rendered  by  the  teachers  of  France  to  their  country  during  the  great  war. 

810.  Tobin,  Biohard  T.    The  aristocracy  of  the  public  school  system.    Optimist, 

2  :  129-37,  April  1916. 

811.  Vincent,   George  E.    Education  in  tbe   next  generation.    Independent, 

86  :  512-15,  June  26,  1916. 

Says  that  the  Federal  government  will  be  compelled  "  to  cooperate  with  the  states  In  bringing 
about  something  like  democracy  in  education  throughout  the  nation." 

812.  '\raicox,  William  O.    What  modem  education  means.    Journal  of  educ%tion, 

83  :  677-79,  June  22, 1916. 

An  address  before  the  New  York  Board  of  trade  stating  the  pressing  needs  in  the  administration 
of  the  New  York  schools.    ' 

PEDAGOGICS  AND  DmACTICS. 

813.  Armani,  T.    Posizioni  nuove  di  vecchi  problem!.    Milano-Roma[etc.]  Societit 

editrice  Dante  Alighieri  di  Albrighi,  Segati  e  c,  1916.    xvi,  240  p.    8^. 

Aooneotkmof  essays  on  educational  and  philosophical  subjects,  in  idilch  the  author  dliouisei 
pedagogy  as  a  science,  the  principle  of  sofBdent  reason,  the  theory  of  knowledge,  the  unity  of 
didactic  processes,  and  soma  forms  of  h  ome  ednoation. 

5789^-16 2 
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814.  Averilly  Lawrence  A.    Back  to  Pestalezzi.    Educational  re\'iew,  51  :  10-20, 

June  1916. 

The  writer  says  that  the  great  contributions  of  Pestaloul  to  the  teaching  profession  are  as  fol- 
lows: ( 1)  Natural  education  as  opposed  to  formal  instruction;  (2)  the  significance  of  home  educa- 
tion; (3)  self-activity;  (4)  adaptation  to  the  age  of  the  child;  (5)  the  psychology  of  individual  dif- 
ferences; (0)  beginnings  of  experimental  psychology. 

815.  OhapmaTiy  John  Jay.    The  schoolmaster.    Atlantic  monthly,   117  :  650-54, 

May  1916. 

Says  that  the  defect  of  American  education  is  diffuseness;  it  ought  to  be  met  and  corrected  in 
every  field  of  life.  Commends  the  headmasters  in  prirate  schools  for  having  more  tnedom  of 
action  than  "any  other  officers  in  the  hierarchy  of  education.^' 

816.  Davis,  WiUiam  Holmes.    Reprints  of  short  articles  on  school  matters.    Dan- 

ville, Va.,  The  Danville  school  [1916]    24  p.    8". 

Contents.— Public  inspection  of  private  secondary  schools.— The  growth  and  importance  of 
the  private  boarding-school.— Planning  for  the  future  of  private  secondary  schools.— University's 
obligation  to  future  students.— Parents  should  visit  schools  before  choosing.— Colleges  and 
diurches.— The  private  boarding-school  as  a  conunuoity  builder.— New  Year  thou^ts  aboat 
schools.- Biography  in  secondary  schools.— The  democracy  of  the  private  boarding-adKxd.— 
What  can  a  private  school  dot 

817.  Goodiich,  Henry  W.    A  suggestion  for  a  cultural  course.    Educational  review, 

51  :  50-5B,  June  1916. 

Writer  says  that  the  cultural  course  as  now  constituted  does  not  produce  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  that  has  been  done  and  said  in  the  world,  but  a  "Jumbled  mass  of  uncorrelated  matter." 

818.  Jones,  George  Ellis.    Training  in  education.    Pittsbui^h,  Pa.,  University  of 

Pittsburgh,  1916.    113  p.    8"*.    (Univerdt^  of  Pittsburgh  bulletin.    General 
series,    vol.  12,  no.  17.) 
"A  study  of  the  basis,  functioning,  and  examples  of  activity  in  learning." 

819.  Kendall,  0.  N.    Two  agencies  in  education  of  children— the  home  and  the 

school.    Child-welfare  magazine,  10  :  324-27,  May  1916. 

820.  Keyser,  Oassius  J.   The  human  worth  of  rigorous  thinking;  essays  and  addressee. 

New  York,  Columbia  university  press,  1916.    314  p.    8**. 

821.  Krebs,  Henry  0.    Reaching  the  children;  a  book  for  teachers  and  parents; 

with  introduction  by  C.  N.  Kendall.    New  York  and  Chicago,  The  A.  S. 
Barnes  company  [1916]    vi,  127  p.    16**. 

822.  Hoore,  Ernest  C.    What  is  education?    Education,  36  :  564-70,  May  1916. 

Says  that  education  is  **  the  process  by  which  one  learns  to  use  his  own  mind  in  socially  profitable 
ways  in  the  making  of  his  own  knowledge." 

823.  Prosser,  Charles  A.    Education  as  preparedness.    School  and  society,  3  :  796- 

807,  June  3,  1916. 
An  address  before  the  Harvard  teachers  association,  Boston,  March  11, 1910. 

824.  Bussell,  Bertrand.    Education  as  a  political  institution.    Atlantic  monthly, 

117  :  750-57,  June  1916. 

The  writer  says:  "The  wish  to  preserve  the  past,  rather  than  the  hope  of  creating  the  fUtare, 
dominates  the  minds  of  those  who  control  the  teadiing  of  the  young."  Analyies  the  existing 
systems  of  education,  and  calls  for  a  reform. 

825.  Tear,  Daniel  A.    Motor  activity  and  elementary  education.    Educational 

bi-monthly,  10  :  444-52,  June  1916. 

826.  Vidari,  Giovanni.    Elementi  di  pedagogia.    Milano,  U.  Hoepli,  1916.    401  p. 

16®. 

827.  Wilson,  H.  B.  and  Wilson,  G.  M.    The  motivation  of  school  work.    Boston, 

New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  MifOin  company  [1916]    iz,  265  p.    12®. 

Designed  to  aid  teachers  in  discovering  problems  and  motives  for  the  work  that  will  mate  It 
appeal  to  and  interest  the  pupil. 

828.  Young,  Ella  Flag:g.    Democracy  and  education.    Journal  of  education,  84 : 

&-6,  July  6,  1916. 
A  discussion  of  Professor  Dewey's  book  "Democracy  and  education." 
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EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  CHILD  STUDY. 

829.  Arnold,    Felix.    Weights   and    school   progress.    Psychological   clinic,    10  : 

33-39,  April  15,  1916. 

Gives  tables  showing  with  oonvinciiig  reguhuity  that  the  lighter  pupil  is  the  lower  in  his  school 
grade. 

830.  Batexnan,  W.  O.    The  ideals  of  some  western  children.    Educational  review, 

51  :  21-39,  June  1916. 
Results  of  a  study  of  1200  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Missoula,  Mont. 

831.  Betts,  George  Herbert.    The  mind  and  its  education.    Rev.  and  enl.  ed. 

New  York,  D.  Appletonr  and  company  [1916]    xvi,  311  p.    12. 

832.  Binet,  Alfred  and  Simon,  Th.    The  development  of  intelligence  in  children 

(the  Binet-Simon  scale);  tr.  by  Elizabeth  S.  Kite.  [Baltimore,  Williams 
&  Wilkins  company,  1916]  336  p.  front.  8**.  [Publications  of  the  Training 
school  at  Vineland,  N.  J.    Department  of  .research,  no.  11.) 

833.  .    The  intelligence  of  the  feeble-minded;  tr.  by  Elizabeth  S.   Kite. 

[Baltimore,  Williams  &  Wilkins  company,  1916]  328  p.  illus.  8**.  (Pub- 
lications of  the  Training  school  at  Vineland,  N.  J.  Department  of  research, 
no.  12.) 

834.  Birch,  T.  Bruce.    Standard  tests  and  scales  of  measurements.    Psychological 

clinic,  10  :  49-57,  April  15,  1916. 
A  paper  read  before  the  Schoolmasters'  (^b  of  Central  Ohio. 

835.  Bonser,  Frederick  C.    The  selective  significance  of  reasoning  ability  tests. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  7  :  187-200,  April  1916. 

"To  what  extent  do  tests  of  reasoning  ability  enable  us  to  predict  the  probable  success  of  pupils 
in  school?  The  author  attempts  to  answer  this  question  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  the  school 
records  of  the  757  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  children  tested  in  reasoning  by  the  author  nine 
years  ago.  Boys  in  the  highest  quartile  of  the  reasoning  tests  have  3.5  as  much  chance  of  finishing 
the  high  school  as  those  in  the  lowest  quartUe.'' 

836.  Brown,  H.  A.    The  significance  of  the  measurement  of  ability  to  read.    Edu- 

cation, 36  :  589-610,  May  1916. 

The  aims  dominating  the  teaching  of  reading  should  be:  "(1)  Teaching  to  read  should  mean 
teaching  to  read  silently,  i.  e.,  teaching  to  study  efficiently.  (2)  Instruction  at  every  step  should 
be  carefully  adapted  to  the  scientifically  determined  needs  of  individual  pupils.  (3)  The  teach- 
ing of  reading  should  have  for  its  aim  to  lead  the  child  into  an  acquaintance  with  the  world's 
best  literature." 

837.  Carey,  N.    Factors  in  the  mental  processes  of  school  children.    Britiah  journal 

of  psychology  (London)  8  :  170-82,  May  1916. 
Part  3  of  series.    Deals  with  factors  concerned  in  the  school  subjects.  . 

838.  Freeznan,  Frank  N.    Experimental  education.    Laboratory  manual  and 

typical  results.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1916] 
viii,  220  p.   12**.    (Riverside  textbooks  in  education,  ed.  by  E.  P.  Cubberley.) 

839.  .    The  psychology  of  the  common  branches.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 

Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1916]    xii,  275  p.    12^. 

840.  Gray,  P.  L.    Norms  of  performance  in  the  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic. 

Journal  of  experimental  pedagogy  and  training  college  record  (London)  3  :  310- 
18,  June  5,  1916. 
study  made  in  schools  of  all  grades  and  types  of  Leeds,  England;  3,645  boys  and  3,715  girls. 

841.  Hall,  O.   Stcmley.    The  child  from  eight  to  twelve.    Mother's  magazine, 

11  :  27-28,  August  1916. 
The  characteristics,  instincts,  etc.,  of  the  child  from  eight  to  twelve. 
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842.  HanuSy  Paul  H.'  Measuring  progress  in  leiCming  Latin.    School  review,  24  : 

342-51,  May  1916. 

An  effort  to  measure  the  growth  of  power  In  three  elements  of  Latin  assumed  to  be  fundameo- 
tal— vocabulary,  translation,  and  grammar.  Endeavors  to  ascertain  what  oorrelatioDs  exist  be- 
tween these  phases  of  growth. 

843.  Heilman,  J.  D.    Psychology  in  the  schoolroom.    Journal  of  educational  psy-r 

chola?y,  7  :  337-47,  June  1916. 

Read  before  the  Superintendents'  and  principals'  section  of  the  Colorado  state  teachers'  assodap 
tion,  November  5. 1915. 

844.  Hill,  David  JSpence.    The  practical  in  educational  research.    Psychological 

cUnif,  10  :  65-70,  May  15, 1916. 

A  paper  prepared  for  the  Round  table  of  directors  of  educational  research.  Department  of  super- 
intendence, National  education  association,  Detroit,  February  34, 1916. 

845.  La  Rue,  Daniel  Wolford.    Making  the  most  of  the  children.    New  York,  The 

Educational  hook  company  [1916]    135  p.    12"^. 

'^  Seeks  to  answer  the  questi<ms,  How  can  we  discover  and  develop  the  best  that  is  bom  in  oor 
children  and,  How  get  them  acquainted  with  their  own  futures? 

846.  Lewis,  E .  E .    Testing  the  spelling  abilities  of  Iowa  school  children  by  the  Buck- 

ingham spelling  tests.    Elementary  school  journal,  16  :  556-64,  June  1916. 

Study  of  the  spelling  abilities  of  8,634  Iowa  school  children  in  10  cities,  approximately  1,500  chil- 
dren in  each  grade  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  inclusive.  Author  does  not  regard  the  results  of 
his  investigation  as  final. 

847.  HacDougrall,  Robert.    Habit  and  the  social  order.    School  and  society, 

3  :  726-37,  May  20,  1916. 
An  address  before  the  New  York  Schoolmasters'  Club. 

848.  Meady  Cyrus  D.  and  Sears,  Isabel.    Additive  subtraction  and  multiplicative 

division  tested.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  7  :  261-70,  May  1916. 

BeUvered  before  Section  L  of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  Decem- 
ber ao,  1915. 

"  In  two  second  grade  and  two  third  grade  classes  preliminary  tests  were  made  to  determine  ths 
abilities  of  the  pupils  in  addition  combtaiations.  One  second  grade  class  was  then  taught  sob- 
traction  for  four  months  by  the  usual '  taVe  away '  method,  and  the  other  by  the  'additive '  method. 
The  same  procedure  was  followed  with  division  in  the  third  grade  classes.  The  'take  away' 
method  gave  the  better  results  in  subtraction,  and  the  'multiplicative'  method  in  dtvidon." 

849.  Mentality  tests:  a  symposium.    Joiimal  of  educational  psychology,  7  :  229-40, 

278-86,  348-60,  April,  May,  June  1916. 

850.  Moss,  Sanford  A.    Aptitude  as  a  basis  for  education.    Engineering  education, 

6  :  637-50,  May  1916. 

Discusses  the  subject "  Should  time  be  spent  in  study  of  a  subject  for  which  there  is  no  ^titode, 
and  whichcan  give  no  direct  benefit,  for  the  salre  of  the  indirect  benefit  in  the  way  of  culture,  mind 
and  will  trahdng?"  Concludes  that  "aptitude  is  a  real  essential  for  snccessfted  use  of  a  sut^ed, 
and  that  no  actual  use  can  be  made  of  a  subject  by  an  inapt  person  who  attempts  to  make  laborious 
study  take  the  place  of  aptitude." 

851.  Pintner,  Budolf  and  Oilliland,  A.  ]^.    Oral  and  silent  reading.    Journal  of 

educational  psychology,  7  :  201-12,  April  1916. 

"Eighty  elementary  pupils,  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  grades,  twenty  high  school  pupOs, 
and  thirty  college  students  were  tested  in  both  oral  and  silent  reading.  Pupils  of  the  third  and 
fourth  grades  do  better  in  oral  than  silent  reading,  those  in  grades  five  to  ei^t  do  about  as  well 
in  either,  while  high  school  and  college  students  do  much  better  in  silent  reading/' 

852.  Bugg,  Harold  Ordway.    The  experimental  determination  of  mental  discipline 

in  school  studies.    Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  inc.,  1916.    132  p.    12^. 
"Selected  bibliography":  p.  117-120. 

853.  Starch,  Daniel.    A  scale  tor  measuring  ability  in  arithmetic.    Journal  of  edu- 

cational  psycholc^y,  7  :  213-22,  April  1916. 

"This  scale  is  designed  to  measure  ability  in  arithmetical  reasoning  as  shown  in  the  aolatioB 
of  concrete  problems,  and  is  composed  of  a  serious  of  problems  arranged  in  the  order  of  stepe  oC 
increasing  difficulty.  The  value  of  the  problems  was  determined  expedmentally  by  testing  2,5U 
children  from  grades  four  to  eight." 
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854.  Texznan,  Le'wis  M.    The  measurement  of  intelligence;  an  explanation  of  and 

a  complete  guide  for  the  use  of  the  Stanford  revision  and  extension  of  .the 
Binet-Simon  intelligence  scale.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin 
company  [1916J  xviii,  362  p.  12**.  (Riverside  textbooks  in  education,  ed. 
by  E.  P.  Cubberley.) 

855.  Tidyman,  W.  P.    A  descriptive  and  critical  study  of  Buckingham's  investiga- 

tion of  spelling  efficiency.  Educational  administration  and  supervision,  2: 
290-304,  May  1916. 

856.  Young,  Herman  H.    The  Witmer  formboard.    Psychological  clinic,  10  :  93- 

111,  June  15,  1916. 
Bibliography:  p.  110-11. 

857.  Zeidler,  Richard.    Tests  of  efficiency  in  the  rural  and  village  schools  of  Santa 

Clara  county,  California.    Elementary  school  journal,  16  :  542-55,  June  1916. 

The  writer  says:  *'The  object  oi  tais  study  was  to  measure  the  results  of  arithmetic  teaching 
in  the  rural  and  village  schools  of  Santa  Clara  county,  and  to  ascertain  the  status  of  such  schools 
in  the  teachings  of  the  fiyidamentals  in  arithmetic  as  compared  with  the  work  in  localities  where 
similar  tests  have  been  made." 

Contains  statistical  tables  and  graphs. 

SPEQAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

858.  BaUard,  Anna  W.    The  direct  method  and  its  application  to  American  schools. 

Educational  review,  51  :  447-56,  May  1916. 

Adyocates  the  direct  method,  became  of  the  effect  on  the  pupils.  It  holds  their  attention  , 
arouses  their  interest  and  their  ingemilty,  and  waicens  their  desire  to  excel. 

859.  BogarduB,  Emory  8.    Education  and  motion  pictures.    Western  journal  of 

education,  22  :  18-19,  May  1916. 
The  extent  to  which  motion  pictures  are  used  for  educational  purposes. 

860.  Feasey,  J.  Eaton.    Open-air  education:  outdoor  instruction  for  all  schools. 

World's  work  (London),  28  :  54-62,  June  1916. 

Practical  suggestions  for  teaching  various  useful  things:  Water  level  and  gradients;  glasses  and 
heat;  direction  and  map  making;  sound  waves  and  echoes;  nature  study  and  chemistry. 

861.  Garrard,  O.  W.    The  use  of  moving  pictures  in  educational  work.    Wyoming 

school  journal,  12  :  259-62,  May-June  1P16. 

Discusses  the  opportunities  for  good  that  lie  in  the  proper  use  of  moving  pictures' and  the  dif9- 
cuities  involved  in  the  installation  and  operation  of  moving  picture  apparatus. 

862.  Kochy  Frederick  H.    The  amateur  theater  in  the  university.    Quarterly 

journal  of  the  University  of  North   Dakota,  6  :  298-308,  July  1916. 
_  An  address  delivered  at  the  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Drama  league  of  America,  St.  Louis, 

April  26,  1916. 
Tens  of  the  work  of  the  Little  play  house  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

863.  Kress,  E.    De  Tutilit^  du  cin^matographe  dans  Tenseignement.    Pi^'is,  C. 

Mendel  [1916]    32  p.    12^.    (Biblioth^iue  de  photo-re\'ue.) 
On  cover:  Biblioth^que  g^n^rale  de  dndmatographie.    no.  6,  s6rie  rose. 

864.  Wolgamott,  Alberta  M.    Moving  pictures  in  industrial  education.    Manual 

training  and  vocational  education,  17  :  745-49,  June  1916. 

In  this  article  Miss  Wolgamott  gives  <'a  summary  of  the  present  situation  with  reference  to  the 
moving  picture  as  a  means  in  industrial  education.  She  not  only  offers  helpful  suggestions  to 
users  of  moving  picture  reels  but  makes  dear  certain  limitations  which  are  also  important  to  keep 
in  mind.  The  article  looks  toward  the  perfection  of  the  moving  picture  machine  and  its  wider 
use  in  education." 
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SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

865.  Archer,  Richard  L.;  Owen,  L.  V.  D.,  and  Chapman,  A.  E.    Th9  teaching  of 

history  in  elementary  schools.  Loudou,  A.  &  C.  Black,  ltd.,  19 lb.  263  p. 
12°. 

866.  Association  of  history  teachers  of  the  Middle  states  and  Maryland. 

Proceedings  of  the  meetings  held  in  1915,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  126  p.  8**.  (Edgar  Dawson,  secretary-treasurer.  Hunter  college, 
New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  R.  W.  Kelsey:  Recent  changes  in  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  the  Middle  states  and  Maryland,  p.  }-10.  2.  D.  C.  Knowlton:  Some  recent  changes  in 
the  teaching  of  history  of  the  Middle  states  and  Maryland,  p.  11-22.  3.  E.  E.  Oiltner:  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  changes  in  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  elementary  schools  from  1910  to  1915,  p.  23-32; 
Discussion,  p.  32-34.  4.  J.  M.  Vincent:  The  literary  recreations  of  the  historical  teacher,  p.  35- 
53.  5.  L.  J.  Hedge:  The  differentiation  of  history  teaching  in  the  elementary  school,  seventh 
grade,  from  that  of  the  high  school,  senior  class,  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  causes  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  p.  54-61.  6.  W.  E.  Lingelbach:  The  content  of  the  course  in  European  history 
in  the  secondary  schools,  p.  80-87.  7.  Helen  L.  Young:  The  content  of  the  course  in  European 
history  in  secondary  schools,  p.  88-95.  8.  A.  C.  Brjran:  The  content  of  the  course  in  European 
history  in  secondary  schools,  with  special  reference  to  the  influence  of  vocational  education,  p. 
9&-104;  Discussion,  p.  104-13. 

867.  Ayer,  Fred  Carleton.    The  psychology  of  drawing,  with  special  refeience  to 

laboratory  teaching.    Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  inc.,  1916.     186  p.     12**. 
Bibliography:  p.  16^180. 

868.  Baker,  Franklin  T.    Shakspere  in  the  schools.    English  journal,  5  :  29^-309, 

May  1916. 

Reprhited,  with  the  permission  of  the  author,  from  Shaksperean  studies,  by  members  of  the 
English  faculty  of  Columbia  University;  published  by  the  Columbia  University  press. 

869.  Beasley,  E.  Gertrude.    The  reorganization  of  English  in  the  elementary 

school.    Elementary  school  journal,  16  :  565-70,  June  1916.     . 
Writer  makes  a  plea  for  "direct  emphasis  on  the  laws  and  forms  of  expression." 

870.  Bourg^in,  Hubert.    L'^ducation  dans  et  par  les  classes  de  franyais.    Revue 

Internationale  de  Tenseignement,  36  :  196-210,  May-June  1916. 

A  discussion  of  the  two  problems  in  the  educative  value  of  teaching  French,  general  and  theoreti- 
cal and  special  and  practical. 

871.  Brenna,    Ernestina.    Metodologia    deirinsegnamento   storico   con    speciale 

riguardo  alia  scuola  popolare.    Milano,  New  York  [etc.]    F.  Vallardi  [1916] 
216  p.    12°.    (Biblioteca  enciclopedica  Vallardi.    Bibliotoca  pedagogica.) 
"Appendice  bibliografica'*:  p.  (211]-216. 

872.  Briggs,  Thomas  H.    General  science  in  secondary  schools.    Teachers  college 

record,  17.:  19-30,  January  1916. 
Also  separately  reprinted. 

873.  Caldwell,  Otis  W.    Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  a  four-year  high  school  science  course.  School 
science  and  mathematics,  16  :  393-99,  May  1916. 

Read  before  the  Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers,  Chicago,  November 
27, 1915. 

874.  Davis,  William  Hawley.    Is  debating  primarily  a  game?    Quarterly  journal  of 

public  speaking,  2  :  171-79,  April  1916. 

Read  at  the  third  annual  meethig  of  the  New  England  oral  English  and  public  speaking  con- 
ference, Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  7-8,  1916. 

Urges  the  necessity  of  improving  debating  ideals  and  practices,  so  that  this  important  i 
of  securing  effective  training  in  s^king  may  be  rescued  trom  the  list  of  games  and  pastimes. 
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875.  Deihl,  J.  D.    A  plan  for  bandling  advanced  reading  texts  in  modern  foreign 

languages.    School  review,  24  :  359-6^,  May  1916. 

Writer's  plan  consists  of  the  (ollowiog  processes:  (1)  A  natural  unit  o(  the  text  is  read  aloud  in 
the  foreign  language;  (2)  the  pupils  prepare  a  list  of  the  unknown  words  and  expressions;  (3)  the 
pupils  define  the  words  written  down;  (4)  the  text  is  translated  with  the  assistance  of  the  com- 
pleted list;  (5)  the  unit  is  again  read  aloud  in  the  foreign  language. 

876.  Fontaine,  Andrd.    Pour  la  raison,  par  le  franyais.    Revue  p^dagogique,  68  : 

245-68,  April  1916. 
A  discussion  of  the  method  of  teaching  the  mother  tongue  to  French  children. 

877.  Foucher,  A.    L'enselgnement  de  Tindianisme  k  Columbia  university.    Revue 

intemationalo  de  Tenseignement,  36  :  190-95,  May-June  1916. 

A  highly  complimentary  description  by  a  ''visiting  professor"  of  the  division  of  Indo-Iranio 
languages  of  Columbia  university,  under  the  charge  of  Professor  A.  V.  W.  Jackson. 

878.  Illinois  music  teachers'  association.    Official  report,  twenty-seventh  annual 

convention,  Centralia,  III.,  May  4-7,  1915.    146  p.    8''.    (Herbert  O.  Merry, 
secretary-treasurer,  Lincoln,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  E.  V.  Tubbs:  Music  in  the  high  school,  p.  17-22.  2.  Frederic  Lillebridge:  Psy- 
chology and  pedagogy  of  music  teaching,  p.  42-53.  3.  R.  O.  McCutchan:  What  the  state  board  of 
education  can  do  for  the  sumdardization  of  music  teaching,  p.  88-95.  4.  J.  L.  Erb:  The  music 
teacher  and  standardisation,  p.  96-102;  Discussion,  p.  102-105. 

879.  Lange,  Alexis.    literature  as  educational  means.    English  journal,  5  :  371-78, 

June  1916. 

Advocates  the  auxiliary  use  of  books  that  may  have  "no  claim  to  be  classed  with  fine  art  but 
that  are  eye-opening,  imagination-stirring,  socializing  records  and  interpretations  of  advancing 
thought  in  the  realm  of  science,  of  politics,  of  social  life  in  general/' 

880.  Lanson,    Oustave.    Un   jugement   am^ricain  sur  Tenseignement  fran^ais. 

.Revue  universitaire,  25  :  166-71,  March  1916. 

A  Review  of  Rollo  Walter  Brown's  How  the  French  boy  learns  to  write. 

881.  Lester,  John  A.    Teaching  freshmen  to  spell.    English  journal,  5  :  404-10, 

June  1916. 

882.  Lewis,  E.  E.    General  science  in  Iowa  high  schools.    School  review,  24  :  426- 

35,  June  1916. 

study  based  upon  data  obtained  from  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  principals  of  the 
345  accredited  high  schools,  January  1916.  Writer  sajrs  the  greatest  need  is  for  information  rather 
than  training  in  science.  Instruction  in  science  throughout  the  elementary  school  and  high  school 
should  be  general  rather  than  special. 

883.  McCrea,  Nelson  G.    The  examinatioiLs  in  T^tln  of  the  college  entrance  exami- 

nation board.    Classical  journal,  11  :  466-81,  May  1916. 

Presents  statistical  tables  exhibiting  the  results  for  1915  of  the  combined  records  of  the  candidates 
from  7  schools  that  send  all,  or  practically  all,  of  their  pupils  to  the  Board's  examinations  exclu- 
sively, with  other  statistics. 

884.  Macleod,  Mrs.  Alice  W.    Majors  and  credits  in  public  speaking.    Quarterly 

journal  of  public  speaking,  2  :  149-52,  April  1916. 

Results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  determine  the  relative  place  of  the  work  of  public  speaking 
in  the  university  curriculum  and  the  credits  allowed  for  such  work. 

885.  Mahy,  M.  Catherine.    The  differentiation  of  English  classes  in  the  high  school. 

Education,  36  :  375-80,  May  1916. 
Gives  a  course  for  foreign  classes,  planned  for  the  schools  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

886.  Miller,  William  T.    Education  and  peace.    Popular  educator,  33  :  486-87, 

527,  May  1915. 
How  geography,  history,  literature  and  religion  can  be  utilized  in  educating  for  peace. 

887.  Ohio  history  teachers*  journal,  May  1916. 

Contains:  1.  History:  the  "Most  useless  subject  in  the  curriculum,"  2.  "Telling  the  story." 
3.  Collateral  reading.    4.  Text  books. 
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888.  Opdycke,  John  B.    New  wine  and  old  bottles.    English  journal,  5  :  392-400, 

June  1916. 

OlvQs  8  few  of  the  new  departures  in  the  twentieth  century  teadifng  of  En^ish  and  pleads  with 
the  publisher  for  a  new  tdxt-book. 

889.  Pye,  D.  B.    Science  and  the  public  schools.    Nineteenth  century,  80  :  101-11, 

July  1916. 
Conditions  In  secondary  schools  In  En^and.   A  plea  for  more  and  better  sdenoe  teaching. 

890.  Bapeer,  Louis  W.    The  outside  of  the  cup:  relative  values  in  high-school 

English.    English  journal,  5  :  379-91,  June  1916. 

Writer  contends  that  "since  most  of  our  expression  is  oral  expression,  we  should  develop  abOity 
especially  along  this  line." 

891.  Report  of  Oommittee  of  the  New  England  association  of  teachers  of  mathematics 

on  secondary  school  mathematics,  April,  1916.    Mathematics  teacher,  8  :  191- 
218,  June  1916. 
Selected  references:  p.  217-18. 

892.  Revised  report  of  the  biolo^  committee  of  the  National  education  association 

conmussion  on  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education,  to  be  presented, 
after  ducussion  and  revision,  to  the  reviewing  committee  of  that  conunission. 
School  science  and  mathematics.  16  :  501-17.  June  1916. 

893.  Sargent,  Walter  and  others.    Course  of  study  in  art  in  the  high  school,  Sohobl  of 

education,  the  University  of  Chicago.    School  review,  24  :  409-25,  June  1916. 
Gives  outline  of  subject-matter  in  the  general  art  course,  and  of  course  in  survey  of  art 

894, .    Course  of  study  in  drawing  in  the  elementary  school.  School  of  educa- 
tion, the  University  of  Chicago.    Elementary  school  journal,  16  :  633-41, 
June  1916. 
Part  3  of  a  series  of  articles.   Treats  of  methods  and  subject-matter,  standards  of  attainment,  etc. 

895.  Scotty  W.    Errors  in  arithmetic.    Journal  of  experimental  pedagogy  and  train- 

ing colle^  record  (London)  3  :  296-307,  June  5, 1916. 

896.  Sherwood,  Margaret.    The  deserted  temple.    Atlantic  monthly,  117  :  760- 

72,  June  1916. 

A  plea  for  humanistic  studies.  Describes  the  intelleotual  and  spiritual  experience  derived  from 
the  study  of  littfature. 

897    Small,  Albion  W.    Fifty  years  of  sociology  in  the  United  States.    American 
journal  of  sociology,  21  :  721-864,  May  1916. 

Contains  an  account  of  the  organisation  of  imtruction  in  the  social  sciences  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  section  on  Extra-academic  organization  for  promotion  of  sodal  sdence,  the  writer  lists  some 
of  the  better-known  of  these  organisations  in  the  order  of  their  formation,  also  a  list  of  Joamals 
devoted  to  sodal  science. 

898.  Taylor,  Aravilla  Meek.    The  extent  of  adoption,  and  attitude  toward  general 

science.    School  and  society,  4  :  179-86,  July  29, 1916. 

899.  Towne,  Charles  P.    The  relative  importance  of  oral  and  silent  reading.    Edu- 

cation, 36  :  571-74,  May  1916. 

900.  Tryon,  B.  M.    History  in  the  junior  high  school.    Elementary  school  journal, 

16  :  491-507,  May  1916. 

Presents  a  course  of  study  in  history  and  civics.  Gives  an  interesting  tabular  view  of  history 
study  in  the  junior  high  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  calls  attention  to  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  matter  of  the  grades  composing  such  schools. 

901.  Wesley,  Charlea  H.    The  problems  of  sources  and  methods  in  history  teaching. 

School  review,  24  :  329-41,  May  1916. 

Writer  says  the  method  of  many  of  our  high  school'  teachers  is  "detrimental  to  the  growth 
of  historical  perspective  or  love  of  history  in  immature  students.''  Discusses  the  equipment  of 
the  historical  department. 
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902.  We»t,  O.  P.    Music  in  high  schools,  colleges,  universities.    Southern  school 

journal,  27  :  10-15,  June  1916. 
Deals  particularly  Tdth  standardizing  music  instruction. 

903.  Winslow,  Isaac  O.    How  much  mathematics  should  be  required  fc^  gradua- 

tion from  high  school.    Education,  36  :  581-84,  May  1916. 

Writer  says:  ''My  answer,  then,  to  the  question  proposed  must  be  that  as  a  universal  require- 
ment for  graduation  from  high  schools  a  full  course  of  mathematics  for  one  year  should  be  suffi- 
cient." 

^04.  Zick,  Henry.    The  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  European  secondary 
schools,    p.  488-510.    8**. 
Reprinted  from  the  Educational  review,  New  York,  May  1916. 
Describes  work  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

905.  Conference  on  rural  education.  State  normal  school,  Worcester, Mass.,  April 

28,  1916.    [Papers]    Education,  36  :  627-71,  June  1916. 

Ckmtains:  1.  M.  S.  Stone:  The  restoration  of  country  life  in  New  Eng^d,  p.  630-33.  ?.  O.  A. 
Worksr  The  meaning  of  the  rural  school  as  the  community  center,  p.  634-3S.  3.  David  Sneddon: 
Important  lines  of  endeavor  for  community  work  in  Massachusetts,  p.  638-45.  4.  C.  C.  Ferguson: 
The  opportunity  of  the  ijml  schocIL  for  civic  betterment,  p.  646-49.  5.  K.  L.  Butterfleld:  Rural 
school  as  a  community  center,  p.  650-56.  6.  H.  A.  M.  Briggs:  Rural  recanstructimi— experience 
in  a  Massachusetts  community,  p.  657-65.  7.  E.  J.  Ward:  The  community  secretary,  p.  666-68. 
8.  H.  O.  Clough:  Community  activities  and  supervision  of  country  schoob  in  Comiecticut,  p. 
660-71. 

906.  Johnson,  T.  J.    Training  rural  students  for  rural  life.    Southern  workman,  45  : 

449-53,  August  1916. 
Work  of  the  Woodstock  training  school,  Lucy,  Tenn. 

907.  Smith,  Grace  C.    What  can  be  done  in  the  little  country  school?    Outlook, 

113  :  717-22,  July  26, 1916. 
Discusses  consolidation,  extension  work,  etc. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

908.  Pennsylvania  state  educational  association.    High  school  departments 

Pro<.*eeding8  of  annual  meeting,  session  at  Scranton,  December  27-29,  1915. 
Pennsylvania  school  journal,  64  :  481-504,  May  1916. 

Contains:  1.  A.  S.  Martin:  A  highrschool  day  of  six  hours  and  directed  study,  p.  481-84.  2. 
D.  R.  Sumstine:  A  new  system  of  grading  to  supplant  the  percentile  method,  p.  484-87.  3.  S.  C. 
Mitchell:  Constructive  citizenship,  p.  487-89.  4.  F.  C.  Henderschott:  The  corporation  school, 
p.  490-92.  5.  W.  D.  Lewis:  The  socialized  high  school,  p.  492-95.  6.  E.  L.  Whatenecht:  Latin 
in  its  relation  to  English  as  a  vocational  subject  hi  commercial  education,  p.  497-^00.  7.  Hazel 
L.  Davies:  Elimination  of  waste  in  Latin,  p.  50(>-l>04. 

(Department  of  Rural  SehooU,  p.  SOJ^-W.) 

Contains:  1.  Anna  Comstock:  How  nature  study  illuminates  geography  in  the  grades,  p. 
604^.  2.  E.  E.  Rahm:  Rural  schools  as  social  centers,  p.  605-8.  3.  Florence  Hooker:  Plays 
and  games  for  rural  schools,  p.  508-10.  4.  Jessie  Field:  Leadership  in  the  country,  p.  510-12.  5. 
L.  H.  Dennis:  The  standard  rural  school,  p.  512-14.  6.  F.  A.  Christman:  Adapting  of  the  rural 
school  to  its  environment,  p.  514-16.  7.  J.  L.  Randall:  A  neglected  part  of  education  of  city 
chOd,  p.  516-18.    8.  Nellie  S.  Saltoo:  Nature  study  and  gardening,  p.  518-20. 

909.  Colvin,  Stephen  S.    Some  needs  of  our  high  schools.    Education,  36  :  551-57, 

May  1916. 

Conditions  in  Rhode  Island  and  elsewhere.  The  writer  says  that  the  teaching  problem  is  'Hhe 
final  problem,  and  all  educational  reform  must  aim  in  the  last  analysis  at  securing  better  teaching. 
The  immediate  question  of  the  improvement  of  secondary  teaching  should  be  undertaken  in  a 
large  measure  by  the  teachers  themselves." 

57896—16 3 
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910.  Davis,  C.  O.    North  central  secondary  schools.    School  review,  24  :  436-49, 

June  191C. 

Presents  data  for  judging  the  character  of  work  of  the  various  schools  accredited  by  the  North 
central  association  of  coUeges  and  secondary  schools. 

911.  Juddf  Charles  H.    The  qualitative  definition  o!  high-school  units.    School  and 

society,  3  :  649-58,  May  6,  1916. 

Address  delivered  on  April  14, 1916,  before  the  Conference  of  the  University  of  Chicago  wttb 
at&liated  secondary  schools. 

912.  MinneBota.    Department  of  education.    The  junior  high  school  problem. 

A  report  prepared  for  the  State  high  school  board  by  E.  M.  Phillips  and  C.  H. 
Barnes.    1916.    25  p.     8^.    (Bulletin  no.  59) 

913.  Nuttingy  H.  C.    The  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school.    School  and  society, 

4  :  42-49,  July  8, 1916. 

Criticism  of  some  of  the  ideas  of  Pr.  Flexner  as  expressed  In  *'A  modem  school,"  and  the  ideas 
of  Prof.  Rapeer,  in  School  and  society  for  April  15, 1010,  on  College  entrance  requiremanta. 

914.  Prunty,  M.  C.    Factors,  other  than  the  curriculum,  determining  the  success  of 

the  junior  high  school.    American  school  board  journal,  52  :  11-12,  80,  June 
1916. 

This  paper  was  read  before  the  thirteenth  annual  conference  of  the  Kansas  high  schools,  Law- 
renoe,  Kansas,  ICaroh  18, 1010. 

915.  Bussell,  William  F.    Economy  in  secondary  education.    Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1916]    viii,  74  p.    12^.    (Riverside  educa- 
tional monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

916.  SnaTely,  Guy  E .    The  junior  high  school  and  th«  college.    Educational  review, 

61  :  40-49,  June  1916. 

AdTooates  adapting  the  onrrioalums  of  the  Junior  and  senior  high  sehools  so  that  two  yean 
would  be  sufDoient  for  the  normal  student  now  requiring  three  to  complete  the  seventh,  el^th, 
and  ninth  grades. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

917.  North  central  council  of  state  normal  school  presidents.    Synopsis  of  pa- 

pers read  at  the  meetings  held  February  18-19, 1916,  Chicago,  111.    Minnesota 
state  normal  schools  quarterly  journal,  1  :  49-58,  April  1916. 
The  general  theme  of  the  meeting  was  ''^Greater  educational  leadership  for  state  normal  sdiooU." 

918.  Bulifanty  Blanche  Virginia.    Establishing  a  closer  relationship  between  the 

work  of  the  nonnal  school  and  that  of  the  training  school.    Educational  con- 
ference, 2  : 1-6,  May  1916. 

Gives  some  of  the  means  of  bringing  about  closer  relationship  between  the  normal  sdMol  and 
the  training  school  and  so  preventing  waste. 

919.  Chamberlain,  Arthur  Henry.    Organization  for  effectiveness.    Sierra  educa- 

tional news,  12  :  344-50,  June  1916. 

The  California  teachers'  association  and  the  Califomia  oouncfl  of  education,  their  history,  organi- 
tation  and  what  they  have  accomplished. 

920.  Chambers,  Will  Grant.    The  obligations  of  the  scnool  of  education  to  its  ma- 

ture, irregular  students.    School  and  society,  3  :  763-75,  May  27, 1916. 

Discusses  methods  of  admitting  to  college  and  schools  of  education  mature  teachers  lacking  foD 
entrance  requirements  and  the  granting  of  degrees  to  such  Irregular  students. 

921.  Corbett,  Henry  B.    Pensions  for  teachers.    American  school,  ^2  :  170-72,  June 

1916. 

922.  Corson,  O.  T.    Ph.  D.'s  and  teachers.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  65  :  195-98, 

May  1916. 
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923.  OsWy  Allison.    The  collegiate  training  of  the  teacher  of  high-school  English. 
English  journal,  5  :  320-31,  May  1916. 

Contains  a  five-year  collegiate  course  for  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  high 
school. 

024.  Jessup,  Walter  A.    The  teaching  staff.    Cleveland,  0.,  The  Survey  com- 

mittee of  the  Cleveland  foundation,  1916.    114  p.    12®. 

One  of  the  2S  sections  of  the  report  of  the  education  survey  of  Cleveland  conducted  by  the  Survey 
committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation  in  1915. 

025.  Judd,  Charles  H.    The  professional  significance  of  appointments  by  teachers' 

agencies.    Sierra  educational  news,  12  :  331-33,  June  1916. 
\  The  writer  believes  that  ultimately  the  teachers'  agencies  will  be  absorbed  into  state  depart- 

ments of  education  or  into  state  teachers'  associations. 

926.  Kline,  Linus  W.    What  phases  of  psychology  should  be  taiight  in  normal 

schools  and  what  amount  of  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  subject?    Minne- 
sota state  normal  schools  quarterly  journal,  1  :  58-59,  64-68,  April  1916. 

927.  Lavarenne,  Hauxiee.    A  great  French  school  in  the  war.    Yale  review, 

5:  758-74,  July  1916. 
Part  played  in  the  Great  War  by  the  students  of  the  6cole  normale  sup^ieur. 

928.  Maxwell,  C.  B.    Relation  of  the  normal  school  to  its  graduates  in  the  public 

school.    School  and  society,  3  :  918-31,  June  24, 1916. 
Advocates  a  closer  cooperation  between^  the  normal  and  the  public  schools. 

929.  Pritchett,  Henry  S.    A  comprehensive  plan  of  insurance  and  annuities  for 

college  teachers.    New  York  city,  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement 
of  teaching,  1916.    xix,  67  p.    4*^.    (Bulletin  no.  9) 

930.  Self-directed  teachiug.'    School  journal,  n.  s.  1  :  6-8, '16-17,  Juno  8,  1916;  1-6, 

July  6, 1916. 

The  second  and  third  of  ''a  series  of  twelve  articles  for  general  reading  and  for  teachers'  reading 
circles,  designed  to  help  experienced  teachers  to  develop  larger  ireedom  in  teaching  and  to  train 
young  teachers  hi  self-reliance  in  the  dassroom.  The  first  article  was  printed  in  the  Issue  of 
May  18, 1916." 

931.  Teaching  and  the  teacher.    Utah  educational  review,  9  : 5-15,  June  1916. 

The  case  for  the  teacher  and  his  calling.  Presented  as  the  record  of  a  Conference  of  the  editoct 
of  the  Review  and  others,  May  19, 1916. 

Contains:  1.  What  teaching  is.  2.  Conditions  governing  the  teacher's  work.  3.  Occasion  fSor 
a  hopeful  outlook.    4.  What  constitutes  good  instruction. 

932.  Thomas,  A.  O.    A  more  reasonable  baab  for  the  certification  of  teachers. 

Better  schools,  2  :  13^-37,  Jane  1916. 

The  writer  says  that  the  teachers'  examination  affords  no  clue  to  a  number  of  qualities  and 
traits  of  character  essential  to  successful  teaching.  Advocates  more  rational  means  of  selecting 
teachers. 

933.  Thomas,  W.  Scott.    Are  there  too  many  high-school  teachers  in  California? 

Scnool  review,  24  :  365-74,  May  1916. 

Says  there  is  no  oversupply  of  high-school  teachers  in  the  state,  but  there  is  some  lack  of  indi- 
vidual adjustment  which  at  times  causes  personal  hardship. 

934.  Walker,  J.  T.    The  teacher  in  politics.    Viiginia  state  teachers  quarterly, 

2 :  81-86,  May  1,  1916. 

How  the  teacher  can  improve  politics  by  imparting  lofty  ideas  of  citizenship  and  of  office-holding 
to  both  his  pupils  and  to  his  community,  and  by  aiming  to  bring  to  the  public  view  those  moral 
qualities  nedessary  for  all  leadership,  if  government  is  to  be  safe,  beneficent,  and  patriotic. 

935.  Winsor,  Frederick.    The  underpaid  pedagogue.    Atlantic  monthly,  117  :  654- 

57,  May  1916. 

Writer  says  that  the  trouble  with  the  profession  is  that  there  are  no  prises  hi  it.  Cites  the  sahu 
ries  received  by  several  headmasters  in  England,  which  are  Car  in  excess  of  those  paid  in  this 
country. 
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936.  Afnerican  association  of  coUeg^iate  registrazs.    Proceedings  of  the  sixth 

annual  meeting  .  .  .  University  of  Michigan/Ann  Arbiwr,  April  20-22,  1916. 
62  p.  8°.  (Ezra  L.  Gillis,  secretary-treasurer,  University  of  Kentucky, 
Ijexington,  Ky.) 

Contains:  1.  0.  W.  Cram:  Freshman  dormitory  scheme  at  Harvard  oniversity,  p.  11-16.  2. 
L.  A.  Kalbach:  Report  of  committee  on  uniform  statistics,  p.  16-20.  3.  Walter  Humphreys: 
The  course  in  business  administration  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  technology,  p.  30-35.  4. 
A.  W.  Tarbell:  A  bachelor  of  arts  course  in  the  drama,  p.  41-45.  5.  Lelia  Q.  Hartmami:  The 
ooKiperative  engineering  course  in  the  University  of  CindnnatJ,  p.  45^2. 

937.  American  association  of  univezsity  professors.    Report  of  the  committee 

of  inquiry  on  the  case  of  Professor  Scott  Nearing  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   57  p.    8**.    (Bulletin,,  vol.  2,  no.  3,  pt.  2*  May  1916) 

938.  Association  of  American  universities.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses 

of  the  seventeenth  annual  conference,  held  at  University  of  California,  August 
27-28,  1915.    72  p.    8°. 

Contains:  1.  John  Dewey:  Faculty  share  in  university  control,  p.  27-32;  Discussion,  p.  32-38. 
2.  A.  O.  Leuschner:  The  organisation  and  budget  of  the  graduate  school  and  its  relation  to  tha 
other  schools  of  the  university,  p.  4(M9;  Discussion,  p.  49-57.  3.  C.  D.  Marx:  Questions  relating 
to  outside  remunerative  work  by  professors,  p.  57-64;  Discussion,  p.  64-66. 

939.  Bornhak,  Conrad.    I^s  Strangers  dans  les  universit^s  allemandes.    Revue 

de  Tenseignement  des  langues  vivantes,  33  :  65-67,  February  1916. 
,  Translation  of  an  article  in  the  Berliner  lokal-anseiger,  June  15, 1915. 

940.  Butler,  Nicholas  Murray.    A  voyage  of  discovery.    Scribner's  magazine, 

59  :  693-702,  June  1916. 
Narrates  the  experiences  of  the  writer  as  a  student  in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

941.  Carpenter,  William  H.    Function  of  graduate  si-hools  in  the  universities  of 

the  United  States.    Educational  review,  51  :  433-46,  May  1916. 

Says  that  the  graduate  school  is  ''a  vivifying  force,  not  alone  to  the  university  of  which  it  Is  a 
part,  but  also  to  the  whole  system  of  education  upon  which  it  is  based." 

942.  Clark,  Thomas  Arkle.    The  fraternity  and  the  college;  being  a  series  of  papers 

dealing  with  fraternity  problems.  Menasha,  Wis.,  The  collegiate  press,  G. 
Banta  publishing  company  [1916]    223  p.    12**. 

943.  Elliott,  Edward  C.    Inaugural  addre^  of  the  chancellor  of  the  University  of 

Montana  (1916)    School  and  society,  3  :  909-18,  June  21,  1916. 
The  ends  which  a  university  serves  in  a  community. 

944.  Les  ^tudiants  Strangers  dans  les  universit^s  allemandes.    Revue  de  Tenseigne- 

ment  des  langues  vivantes,  33  :  213-16,  May  1016. 

Gives  the  resolutions  adopted  by  a  committee  of  the  students  of  the  University  of  Berlin  in 
regard  to  the  attendance  of  foreign  students  at  the  German  imiversities. 

945.  Felmley,  David.    What  is  a  reasonable  limit  to  which  an  institution  may  go 

in  enrolling  students  in  the  first  ftnd  second  years,  and  yet  retain  the  right  to 
be  classified  as  a  senior  college  ?    American  school,  2  :  101-104,  April  1918. 

Read  before  the  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools,  Chicago,  March  M, 
1916. 

Discusses  the  measure  intended  to  shut  out  normal  schools  from  the  training  of  hi^i-ochool 
teachers— the  proposed  classification  of  colleges  according  to  percentage  of  senior  college  studieDts. 

946.  Poster,  William  T.    Faculty  participation  in  college  government.    5  p.    8*^. 

Reprinted  from  School  and  society,  3  :  594-99,  April  22, 1916. 
Plan  of  college  government  adopted  by  Reed  college. 
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047.  Goodspeed,  Thomas  Wakefield.  A  history  of  the  University  of  Chicago  .  .  . 
the  first  quarter-century.  Chicago,  111.,  The  University  of  Chicago  press 
[1916]    xvi,  522p.    iUus.    8^. 

948.  Green,  Edwin  L.    A  history  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina.    Columbia, 

S.  C,  The  State  company,  1916.    475  p.    illus.    8**. 

949.  Hinchman,  Walter  S.    \Miere  the  college  fails.    Educational  review,  61: 

57-70,  June  1916. 

DejHrecatos  the  leotnre  and  recitation  methods  of  teaehing,  and  advocates  the  "produc^a 
idea.''  The  idea  is  based  on  "the  fundamental  principle  that  growth  depends  on  prodootioii 
assumes  merely  that  the  student  shall  produce  whUe  he  is  learning." 

950.  Jordan,  David  Stair.    A  quarter  century  of  Stanford.    Stanford  alumnus, 

17  :  339-49,  May  1916. 
Commencement  address,  liay  22, 1916. 
An  account  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  of  Stanford  University. 

951.  McArthur,  C.  O.  and  C.  B.    The  menace  of  academic  distinctions.    Scientific 

monthly,  2  :  460-66,  May  1916. 

Discusses  the  snobbishness  of  academic  distinctions— titles  and  honors  and  position,  etc.  Si^ 
the  academics  are  "fostering  the  ideal  of  an  intellectual  aristocracy,"  which  mains  for  ineffioienoy 
in  a  teacher. 

952.  MoConaughty,  James  L.    Dartmouth  and  the  schools.    Education,  36  :  558- 

63,  May  1916. 

Discusses  the  <'new  Dartmouth  admission  plan,"  which,  as  the  writer  states,  is  not  really  an 
admission  scheme  at  all.  The  innovation  is  in  the  method  of  selecting  the  schools  that  shall  ba 
upon  its  approved  list. 

953.  MoDermott,  Edward  J.    The  proposed  national  university.    Catholic  educa« 

tional  association  bulletin,  12  :  16-32,  May  1916. 

Reprinted  from  America  by  permission. 

Discusses  two  questions— first,  would  an  act  of  Congress  establishing  a  National  University  be 
valid  under  the  Constitution;  second,  would  this  act  be  wise  and  expedient,  granting  its  consti- 
tutionality. 

954.  MathewB,  Mrs.  Louis  K.    Raising  the  standards  of  intellectual  life.    Journal 

of  the  Association  of  collegiate  alumnae,  9  :  69-76,  May  1916.  ^ 

Shows  in  what  ways  the  administration,  the  faculties  and  the  students  can  raise  the  standard 
of  intellectual  life  in  the  imiversity. 

955.  St.  Lawrence  university.    Class  of  1916.    Sixty  years  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Published  by  the  class  of  1916.    Canton,  N.  Y.,  St.  Lawrence  university,  1916. 
875  p.    plates.    8**. 

956.  The  teaching  function  of  the  college.    School  journal,  n.  s.  1  :  10-12,  June  8, 1916. 

The  second  of  a  series  of  articles  in  which  will  be  presented  some  views  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  America. 

957.  Whitney,  Willis  B.    Research  as  a  national  duty.    Science,  n.  s.  43  :  62^-37, 

May  5, 1916. 

Emphasises  the  importance  of  material  research.  Colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  StatM 
not  doing  their  full  duty  in  this  respect. 

958.  Wickham,  Joseph  Francis.    Going  to  college.    America,  15  :  141-42,  165-66, 

193-94,  May  20,  27,  June  3, 1916. 
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959.  National    education    association.    Department    of    superintendence. 

Proceedings  ...  at  the  annual  meetingj  held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  February 
21-26,  1916.    Published  by  the  Association,  1916.    220  p.    8**. 

Contains:  1.  S.  S.  Marquis:  The  Ford  idea  in  education,  p.  20-27.  2.  Debate:  the  best  organlfl^ 
tion  for  American  schools  is  a  plan  which  shall  divide  these  schools  into  six  years  of  elementary 
training  and  six  years  of  secondary  training  [by]  C.  H.  Judd,  p.  27-35;  [by]  C.  O.  Pearse,  p.  35-44. 
3.  J.  0.  Becht:  The  pubUc  school  and  the  new  American  spirit,  p.  45-50.  4.  T.  W.  ChmdiiU: 
The  superintendent  as  the  layman  sees  him,  p.  50-55.  5.  O.  C.  Creelman:  Some  suggestions  for 
improving  the  rural-school  curricula,  p.  57-63.  6.  The  minimum  essentials  versus  the  differen- 
tiated course  of  study  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  [by]  L.  D.  Coflman,  p.  63-68;  [by]  W.  C. 
Bagley,  p.  68-75;  [by]  David  Snedden,  p.  75-86.  7.  O.  T.  Corson:  Booker  T.  Washington— an 
appreciation,  p.  93-98.  8.  J.  H.  Francis:  High  points  in  the  Los  Angeles  plan,  p.  98-103.  0. 
L.  P.  Ayres:  Significant  developments  in  educational  surveying,  p.  104-11.  10.  A.  D.  Yocnm: 
Definitenessandcompulsionineducation,  p.  114-18.  11.  Alice  M.Carmalt:  Manners  and  morala— 
our  problem,  p.  118-21.  12.  J.  E.  West:  Scouting  as  an  educational  asset,  p.  122-29.  13.  Miltoo 
Fairchild:  The  national  morality  codes  competition,  p.  129-35.  14.  Edward  Hyatt:  How  not 
to  train  rural  teachers,  p.  135-38.  15.  A.  C.  Monahan:  The  status  and  need  of  rural  supervision- 
p.  141-46.  16.  H.  S.  Weet:  A  first  step  in  establishing  the  six-three-three  organisation,  p.  146-62, 
17.  "R.-F.  Crist:  The  education  of  foreigners  for  American  citiienship,  p.  155-58.  18.  F.  M .  Hunter: 
Commimity  activities  as  a  means  of  motivation,  p.  159-65.  19.  J.  F.  Keating:  Teadiing  ten- 
ure, p.  165-68.  20.  J.  H.  Beveridge:  Vacation-dub  work,  p.  170-73.  21.  M .  B.  King:  Short* 
unit  industrial  courses,  p.  173-77.  22.  C.  W.  Cookson:  The  ethical  as  the  essential  factor  in  train- 
ing for  efficient  citicenship  in  a  democracy,  p.  179-83.  23.  George  Melcher:  The  two  phases  d 
educational  research  and  efficiency  in  the  public  schools,  p.  183-88.  24.  8.  A.  Courtis:  Standard- 
isation of  teachers'  examinations,  p.  188-90.  25.  F.  W.  Ballou:  Improving  instruction  thru  ednoa- 
tional  measurement,  p.  196-203.  26.  E.  B.  Shallow:  Does  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
education  law  assist  teachers  and  supervisors  in  their  work7  p.  204-7;  Discussion,  p.  207-209. 

Paper  no.  2  also  appears  in  American  school,  2 :  74-80, 104-7, 140-42,  March,  Ai»il,  May,  1916; 
no.  3  in  School  and  society,  3  :  613-17,  April  29,  1916;  no.  6  in  Educational  administration  and 
supervision,  2 :  211^-34,  April  1916;  no.  12  in  School  news  and  practical  educator,  29  :  416-20,  Hay 
1916;  no.  18  in  American  schoolmaster,  9  :  160-70,  April  1916;  no.  23  in  American  school  board 
Journal,  52 :  23-24, 87,  May  1916;  no.  25  in  Educational  administration  and  supervision,  2 :  354-67, 
June  1916. 

960.  National  society  for  the  study  of  education.    Fifteenth  yearbook.    Part 

II.  The  relationship  between  peraistence  in  school  and  home  conditions. 
Chicago,  111.,  Uidversity  of  Chicago  press,  1916.    119  p.    8°.    (Guy  M.  Whip- 
ple, secretary-treasurer,  University  of^llinois,  Urbana,  111.) 
Bibliography  on  Retardation  and  eUmination,  p.  112-19. 

961.  Ayres,  Leonard  P.    School  oiganization  and  administration.    Cleveland,  O., 

The  Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation,  1916.    135  p.    12^. 

One  of  the  25  sections  of  the  report  of  the  education  survey  of  Cleveland  conducted  by  the  Sur- 
vey committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation  in  1915. 

962.  Baker,  George  M.    Constructive  supervision.    Kentucky  high  school  quar- 

terly, 2  :  18-39,  July  1916. 
Selected  references:  p.  39. 
A  compilation  of  lecture  and  reading  notes  collected  during  the  past  three  years. 

963.  Cubberley,  EUwood  P.    Supplemental  report  on  the  oiganization  and  admin- 

istration of  School  district  number  one  in  the  city  and  county  of  Denver. 
Denver,  Colo.,  The  School  survey  committee,  1916.    21  p.    diagrs.    8®. 

964.  Deflenbaugh,  W.   S.    Supervision  in  smaller  cities.    Pennsylvania  school 

journal,  65  :  15-19,  July  1916. 
The  duties  of  supervisors  of  schools  in  small  cities. 

965.  Dick,  William.    '^How  can  school  expenditures  be  minimized  without  imped- 

ing progress?'*    American  school  board  journal,  53  :  15-16,  92-93,  July  1916. 

This  paper  was  read  before  the  National  association  of  school  board  aooounting  offices.  May 
17, 1916. 

Eliminating  waste  in  school  administration. 
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966.  Duke,  E.  A.    A  guide  to  better  schools.    [Oklahoma  City]  Issued  by  R.  H. 

Wilson,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  1916.  158  p.  illus.  8^. 
Contents.— I.  Physical  features.— II.  Health  and  sanitation.— HI.  Model  schools.— IV.  The 
teacher's  home.— V.  Consolidation.— VI.  Union  graaed  schools.— VH.  Rural  schools.— VIIL 
Social  centers.— IX.  Seed  tests.— X.  Flowers.— XI.  Moonlight  schools.— XII.  Thrift  teaching.— 
XIII.  The  school  library.— XIV.  Summary  and  conclusion. 

967.  Knight,  Frederick  B.    The  content  and  arrangement  of  the  superintendent's 

report  to  the  school  board  of  a  laige  town  or  small  city.  American  school 
board  journal,  53  :  27,  88-89,  July  1916.    illus. 

968.  McAndrew,  Williazn.    The  public  and  its  school;  a  statement  of  the  means 

of  finding  what  the  intelligent  public  expects  of  children  and  how  a  school 
system  may  be  managed  to  deliver  the  goods.  Relieved  by  pictures  made 
by  school  girls  and  boys.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company, 
1916.    xii  p.,  1  1.,  76  p.    illus.    12**.    (School  efficiency  monographs) 

"This  book  is  Mr.  McAndreWs  annual  report  as  division  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  in  BrooUyn.''— Publisher's  statement. 

969.  New  York  academy  of  public  education.    Report  on  home  work  in  ele- 

mentary schools  made  by  Committee  on  administration.    New  York,  New 
York  academy  of  public  education,  1916.    28  p.    8**. 
Edward  A.  Stitt,  chairman. 

970.  Snedden,  David.    Scientific  methods  in  educational  administration.    Educa- 

tional admioistration  and  supervision,  2  :  279-83,  May  1916. 
From  the  seventy-ninth  annual  report  of  Board  of  education,  Massachusetts. 

971.  Views  on  boards  of  education.    Journal  of  education,  83  :  683-89,  694,  700,  702, 

704,  706,  708,  723-25,  June  22,  29, 1916. 

A  symposium,  containing  the  views  of  many  school  superintendents  on  the  duties  of  boards  of 
education. 

972.  Wagner,  Charles  A.    Discussion  of  the  State  board  of  education's  proposals  for 

school  legislation.    1916.    16  p.    8"". 
Writer  is  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  commissioner  of  education  of  Delaware. 

973. .    Transition  to  the  county  unit  plan  of  school  control.    .American  school 

board  journal,  63  :  20-21,  82,  July  1916. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  will  arise  where  cotmty  control  is  to  supersede  district  or  township 
control. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

974.  Bate,  W.  O.    How  some  pupils  study.    American  school  board  joiimal,  53  :  22, 

77-80,  August  1916. 
Time  spent  In  study,  study  habits  of  pupils,  and  help  from  teachers. 

975.  Busch,  Ella  Adeline.    The  use  of  study-halls.    Educational  administration 

and  supervision,  2  :  235-42,  April  1916. 

Suggests  a  way  for  creating  more  favorable  conditions  for  study  for  those  pupils  who  habitually 
waste  a  part  of  the  time  they  spend  in  study-halls. 

976.  Corporal  punishment  in  the  high  school— a  symposium.    High  school  quarterly, 

4  :  234-40,  July  1916. 

An  Inquiry  was  recently  sent  out  to  the  leading  high  schools  in  ten  Southern  states  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  corporal  punishment  Is  used.  47%  of  the  schools  had  no  oases  of  corporal 
punishment  during  the  year  1015-16;  32%  had  from  1  to  5  cases;  10%  had  from  6  to  20  cases;  6% 
had  from  20  to  75  cases. 

977.  Dearborn,  George  Van  N".    Economy  in  study.    Examination  preparedness. 

Scientific  American  supplement,  81 :  410-11,  June  24,  1916. 

Fifth  and  final  article  of  series.  How  to  prepare  for  and  how  to  perform  mental  examinations  of 
all  kinds.   Discusses  the  psychology  of  examinations. 
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978.  Dxiggs,  Howard  B.    Esseutials.    Nebraska  teacher,  18 : 409-10,  412,  414,  May 

1916. 

A  plea  to  eliminate  the  non-essentials  and  vitalise  everything  taught  by  connecting  it  closely 
with  life.  A  plea  to  "cut  out  and  connect  up.''  The  school  cannot  teach  every  good  thing  nor 
take  the  whole  responsibility  tot  the  child.  Hie  home,  the  church,  the  community  ^ould  be 
made  to  do  their  part. 

979.  Hall-Quest,  Alfred  Lawrence.    Supervised  study;  a  discussion  of  the  study 

lesson  in  high  school,    hew  York,  The  MacmUlan  company,  1916.    xvii, 
433  p.    illue.    12<». 
Bibliography:  p.  4<XM10. 

980.  Holmes,  Edmond  O.  A.    Discipline  and  freedom.    Nineteenth  century,  80: 

88-100,  July  1916. 

Writer  says  that  neither  "the  discipline  of  compulsion  nor  the  discipline  of  repression  can 
moralise  or  socialise  mankind."  A  plea  for  selfKliscipIine— the  discipline  of  freedom  and  self- 
oontrol.    Discusses  the  Montessori  sjrstem. 

981.  Pittenger,  Benjamin  F.    The  school  and  the  individual.    American  school- 

master, 9  :  193-205.  May  1916. 

The  author  mahitains  that  the  school  should  give  especial  attention  to  the  quantitative  aspects 
of  inherent  variations  and  to  the  qualitative  aspects  of  acquired  dlfferenoes  by  providing  a  very 
flexible  system  of  promotion  throughout  each  school  course. 

982.  Stevens,  H.  C.    A  survey  of  retarded  school  children.    School  review,  24  :  450- 

61.  June  1916. 

Survey  made  in  a  small  town  of  northern  Minnesota.  A  large  proportion  of  the  retarded  chil- 
dren were  foreign-bom. 

983.  True,  A.  C.    The  change  of  stress  iu  making  the  curriculum  from  subject- 

matter  to  the  individual.    High  school  quarterly,  4  :  261-67,  July  1916. 

984.  Witham,  Ernest  C.    Teachers'  marks  in  eighth  A,  B,  and  C  divisions.    Educa- 

tional administration  and  supervision,  2  :  243-60,  April  1916. 

Reprinted. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  says  that  the  conunon  tendency  in  many  sdiool  systems  Is  to  rate 
pupils  altogether  too  high. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

985.  Hoagland,  Ira  N.    Safety  from  fire  in  schools.    Child-welfare  magazine,  10: 

317-22,  May  1916. 

986.  Willia,  B;  F.    The  ideal  rural  school  building.    American  school  board  journal, 

52  :  22-24,  June  1916. 

"  The  present  paper  is  an  abstract  of  an  address  delivered  to  the  Four^tate  rural  life  ooDfareDoe 
at  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  commerce,  February  9, 1910.  The  author  has  been  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  moTement  for  better  school  buildings  in  the  Keystone  state  .  .  .** 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

987.  Berkowitz,  J.  H.    School  nurses,  teachers,  and  parents.    Need  of  their  cooper- 

ation in  following  up  cases  for  treatment.    3  p.    4°. 
Reprinted  from  the  Mod^n  hospital,  vol.  6,  no.  0«  June  1916. 

988.  Kerr,  James.    Newshohne's  school  hygiene.    The  laws  of  health  in  relation 

to  school  life.    New  ed.,  rewritten  for  all  school  workers.    London,  George 
AUen  &  Unwin  ltd.  [1916]    352  p.    illus.    12°. 

989.  Kingsley,  Sherman  C.    The  work  of  the  opdn-air  schools  conducted  by  the 

Elizabeth  McCormick  memoridl  fund.    Better  schools,  2  :  8^-86,  April  1916. 

990.  Schmitt,  Clara.    An  experiment  in  the  feeding  of  undernourished  school 

children.    Educational  bi-monthly,  10  :  379-90,  June  1916. 
The  results  of  an  experiment  in  feeding  school  children  at  the  University  avenue  school,  Chicago. 
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991.  Todd,  John  B.    Constrictive  school  hygiene.    School  and  society,  3  :  617-24, 

April  29,  1916. 

Gives  a  nqmber  of  advantages  of  the  one-story  multiple-unit  school,  and  says  that  the  cottage 
schools  are  better  in  every  way  and  cheaper. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

992.  National  collegiate  athletic  association.    Papers  presented  at  the  tenth 

annual  convention,  New  York  city,  December  1915.    American  physical 
education  review,  21  :  201-29,  April  1916. 

Contains:  1.  L.  R.  Briggs:  The  president's  address  (Intercollegiate  athletics]  p.  201-203. 
2.  Albert  Lefevre:  Schedule-making  and  institutional  responsibility,  p.  204-208.  3.  R.  N.  Corwin: 
College  ideals  and  athletics,  p.  209-14.  4.  Howard  McClenahan:  Athletic  standards,  "p.  215-19. 
5.  H.  A.  Garfield:  Athletics  for  aU,  p.  220-24.    6.  W.  H.  Taft:  College  athletics,  p.  225-29. 

993.  Axnold,  E.  H.    "  Preparedness '' — Prudential  address.    American  physical 

education  review,  21  :  351-59,  June  1916. 

At  the  twenty-third  annual  convention,  Cincinnati,  O.,  April  19, 1916. 

Discusses  the  question  "What  has  physical  education  done  hi  preparhig  for  any  and  all  emer- 
genoiesoflife?" 

994.  Bowen,  wnbur  P.    Athletics  for  everybody.    American  schoolmaster,  9  :  206- 

13,  May  1916. 

995.  Fisher,  George  J.    How  may  we  secure  character  and  spiritual  values  through 

the  activities  of  the  physical  department.    Physical  training,  13  :  254-63, 
June  1916. 

SOaAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

996.  Brown,  George  A.    X  rejoinder  and  a  recognition  of  subjective  aims  in  edu- 

cation.   School  and  home  education,  35  :  323-27,  June  1916. 

A  rejoinder  to  W.  I.  Hamiltou's  article  in  this  Journal  discussing  Commissiooer  Snedden's 
address  <m  the  Social  objectiyes  as  aims  in  education. 

997.  Braucher,  Howard  S.    Why  I  believe  that  community  iwid  neighborhood 

centers,  schools,  and  parks  should  be  under  government  direction  and  support. 
Playground,  10  :  83-96,  June  1916. 

998.  Fitzpatrick,  Edward  A.    The  political  aspects  of  the  community  center,  or 

the  school  building  as  a  civic  center.    School  and  society,  4  :  159-65,  July  29, 
1916. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  National  conference  on  community  centers  and  related  problems, 
New  York,  April,  1918. 

999.  Landgraf,  G.  H.    Social  activities  in  the  high  school.    W  isconsin  journal  of 

education,  48  :  166,  168,  170,  172,  June  1916. 
Social  work  in  the  high  school  of  Marinette,  Wisconsin. 

1000.  Rosedale,  Blanche  Cole.    The  community  center.    Educational  foundations, 

27  :  531-35,  May  1916. 

An  institution  which  is  destined  to  exercise  an  influence  on  American  life  second  only  to  that 
of  the  public  schools. 

1001.  Sims,  Newell  L.    The  social  aspect  of  the  school.    Progress,  2  :  209-11, 

242-47,  May.  June,  1916. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Florida  educational  association,  Tallahassee,  December  29, 
1915. 

1002.  Von  Tungeln,  George  H.    The  teacher  and  community  well-being.    Journal 

of  home  economics,  8  :  279-87,  June  1916. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Home  economics  division  of  the  Iowa  teachers'  association  at 
Pes  Moines,  November  4,  1915. 

Gives  suggestions  of  community  undertakings  that  can  be  successfully  fostered  by  teachers. 
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MORAL  EDUCATION. 

1003.  B.,  V.    Les  devoirs  libres  dans  renseignement  moral.    Revue  p^di^ogiqae, 

68,  387-04,  May  1916. 
Description  of  the  work  of  a  class  of  young  girls  at  Pontoise. 

1004.  Heater,  Blsor.    Cheating  in  high  school.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  65  : 

248-51,  June  1916. 
An  investigation  of  the  extent  of  cheating  among  the  high  school  students  of  If iddletown,  Conn. 

1005.  Kinch,  Felix  N.    The  education  of  the  individual.    Catholic  educational 

review,  11  :  423-32,  May  1916. 

Calls  attention  to  some  of  the  diflQcultles  of  character  training  and  suggests  a  few  general 
lines  of  treatment. 

1006.  Moral  conditions  in  Massachusetts  high  schools.  Journal  of  education,  83 :  4^30, 

438-39,  April  20,  1916. 

The  Committee  on  moral  welfare  of  the  Massachusetts  Sunday  school  association  made  an 
investigation  to  determine  if  the  slanderous  statements  that  had  been  made  about  the  Massa- 
chusetts high  schools  were  true.  Quotations  from  every  reply  received  are  given  showing  that 
there  has  not  been  sullcient  grounds  for  the  statements  that  have  been  made  against  the  hi^ 
schools. 

REUGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

1007.  Methodist  Episcopal  ohorch,  Soath.   Educational  conference.    Papers 

presented  at  the  meetings  held  April  4-6, 1916,  at  Birmingham,  Ala.  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Board  of  education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  chiurch,  South,  6  :  S- 
112,  May  1916. 

Contains:  1.  Stonewall  Anderson:  The  causes  and  cure  of  our  educational  rivalries  and  JeaJ- 
ousies,  p.  3-13.  2.  C.  H.  Trowbridge:  Functions  and  limitations  of  denominational  secondary 
schools,  p.  13-18.  3.  W:  A.  Webb:  In  what  respects  should  a  college  for  women  be  different 
from  a  college  for  m^n?  p.  18-20.  4.  J.  M.  Williams:  In  what  respects  should  a  college  for  woman 
differ  from  a  college  for  menr  p.  »-SS.  5.  H.  E.  Stout:  The  place  of  the  Junior  oollega  in  the 
system  of  schools  conducted  by  the  church,  p.  30-30.  0.  J.  O.  Leath:  The  relation  of  the  junior 
college  to  the  standard  college,  p.  30-45.  7.  R.  E.  Blackwell:  The  importance  of  the  place  of 
the  college  in  the  system  of  school^  conducted  by  the  church,  p.  40-40.  8.  J.  W.  ShackfMtl: 
The  Joint  standardization  of  courses  of  religious  education  for  colleges,  p.  40-07.  0. 0.  S.  Wyatt: 
By  what  method  may  the  church  supply  means  of  reUgious  education  to  her  youth  attending 
high  schools?  p.  57-4S5.    10.  8.  E.  Mercer:  Is  college  endowment  overen^>hasitedr  p.  78-80. 

1008.  Corley,  Michael  J.    The  aim  of  Catholic  education.    Catholic  educational 

review,  12  :  18-26,  June  1916. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Cathedral  high  school,  St.  Augustine,  Florida, 
April  30, 1910. 

1009.  Religious  education,  vol.  11,  no.  3,  June  1916.    (Week-day  religious  instruc- 

tion) 
Contains:  1.  W.  M.  Wirt:  The  Gary  public  schjols  and  the  churches,  p.  221-20.  2.  J.  L. 
'  Magnes:  Attitude  of  the  Jews  toward  week-day  religious  instruction,  p.  220^30.  3.  P.  R.  Mo- 
Devitt:  The  problem  of  curriculum  for  week-day  religious  instruction  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
viewpoint,  p.  231-38.  4.  H.  H.  Meyer:  The  curriculum  of  week-day  religious  instruction  ocm- 
sldered  from  the  Protestant  viewpoint,  p.  239-44.  5.  W.  S.  Atheam:  Teachers  for  week-day 
religious  schools,  p.  245-02.  0.  M.  C.  Settle:  Community  schools.  Upon  what  conditions  can 
churches  of  different  denominations  combine  for  week-day  instruction,  p.  252-09.  7.  E.  S. 
Lewis:  Do  present  plans  endanger  our  religious  liberties?  p.  259-70. 

1010.  Bichardaon,  Norman  E.    Parochial  schools  and  religious  day  schools  in 

Protestant  churches.    Religious  education,  11  :  336-44,  August  1916. 

1011.  Teaching  the  Bible  in  colleges.    Religious  education,  11  :  314-23,  August  1916. 

The  report  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  department  of  universities  and  colleges,  on  Bible  teach- 
ing in  universities  and  colleges,  based  upon  results  of  investigation  made  in  1915-10* 
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MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1012.  Bastem  arts  aasodation.  Proceedings  sixth  annual  meeting,  Bu£falo, 
N.  Y,,  April  29  to  May  1,  1915.  219  p.  8^.  (Fred  P.  Reagle,  secretary, 
Montclair,  N.  J.) 

Contains:  1.  W.  S.  Coffin:  Art  In  the  trades,  p.  7-19.  2.  David  Varon:  Architecture  a  (actor 
in  education,  p.  30-34.  3.  A.  F.  Wiener:  Commercial  art  applied  to  advertising  and  suggestions 
for  lessons  therein,  p.  45-52.  4.  A.  8.  Hurrell:  The  organization  and  operation  o(  a  technical 
high  school,  p.  53-50.  5.  E.  W.  Boshart:  Present  trend  in  prevocational  education,  p.  02-06; 
Discussion  [by]  A.  E.  Dodd,  p.  66-68.  6.  W.  B.  Kamprath:  The  organization  and  operation  of 
vocational  courses  in  printing,  p.  60-80.  7.  A.  W.  Garritt:  A  manual  training  course  with  an  in- 
dustrial purpose,  p.  81-85.  8.  Cleo  Murtland:  Some  vocational  aspects  of  home  economloSi 
p.  106-8.  0.  Martha  F.  King:  The  manner  in  which  purpose  and  material  limit  and  condition 
applied  design,  p.  lia-19;  Dlscusslom,  p.  120-26.  10.  Mary  A.  Parsons:  The  minlmnm  essentials 
in  drawing  for  future  grade  teachers,  p.  127-34.  11.  Report  of  committee  on  desirable  profes- 
sional status  of  the  manual  training  teacher,  p.  147-M. 

1013.  AndrewBi  Benjamin  B.    Progress  in  practical  arts  education.    Teachers  col- 

lege record,  17  :  233^9,  May  1916. 
An  address  before  the  Teachers  college  alumni  association,  February  18, 1016. 

1014.  Carman,  Kenneth  V.    Basing  work  in  industrial  arts  on  the  construction  of  a 

new  building.    Teachers  college  record,  17  :  247-62,  May  1916. 
A  successful  experiment  carried  on  in  Westfleld,  N.  J. 

1015.  Dooley,  William  H.    The  education  of  the  ne'er-do-well.    Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1916]  xi,  164  p.  12°.  (Riverside  educa- 
tional monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

Deals  with  the  problem  of  the  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  of  limited  ability  who  hare  to 
leave  school  early. 

1016. The  purpose  of  a  vocational  high  school.    Optimist,  2  :  101-107,  April 

1916. 

Says  the  distinct  purpose  of  the  technical  high  school  is  to  develop  economic  efficiency.  Nevtr- 
theless  the  pupil  should  be  prepared  not  merely  to  become  a  cog  in  a  wheel,  but  also  to  be  a  humaa 
being.  This  means  that  every  pupil  should  receive  in  addition  to  skill  the  required  education 
In  English,  history,  and  civics.    Gives  courses  ci  sHidy. 

1017.  Fieldi  W.  Stanwood.    Vocational  training  through  trade  and  continuation 

schools  and  its  relation  to  the  democracy  of  education.  School  and  society, 
3  :  871-78,  June  17, 1916. 

1018.  Franzoni,  Andrea*    La  scuola  del  lavoro.    Milano,  Direzione  e  amministra- 

zione  [1916]    80  p.    8°.    (Quaderai  di  pedagogia.  anno  I,  ser.  I,  n.  1.    15 
gennaio,  1916) 
"NotlsiebibUograflche":  p.[76)-80. 

1019.  Martin^  John.    Vocational  and  occupational  education  in  New  York  city. 

Nation,  102  :  696-97,  June  29, 1916. 

Reviews  the  work  of  Wm.  Wirt,  of  Oary,  Indiana,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Gary  system  in 
New  York  city. 

1020.  OdencrantZy  Louise  O.  and  Potter,  Zenaa  L.    Industrial  conditions  in 

Springfield,  Illinois.  A  survey  by  the  conunittee  on  women's  work  and  the 
department  of  surveys  and  exhibits,  Russell  Sage  foundation  .  .  .  The 
Springfield  survey.  Industrial  section.  New  York  city.  Department  of  sur- 
veys and  exhibits,  Russell  Sage  foundation,  1916.    173  p.    iUus.    8°. 

1021.  Boohezx>n,  B.     Du  r61e  de  T^ole  dans  la  renovation  de  Tapprentissage. 

Revue  p^dagogique,  68  :  473-90,  June  1916. 
A  plan  for  vocational  education  made  necessary  by  the  loss  of  industrial  workers  in  the  war. 

1022.  Scott,   Leon  Wialar.    Practical  education — tomorrow's  demand.    Manual 

training  and  vocational  education,  17  :  665-73,  May  1916. 

1023.  Snedden,  David.    Problems  of  art  education.    School  and  society,  3  :  685-97, 

May  13, 1916. 
Paper  read  before  the  Eastern  arts  association,  Springfield  meeting,  Aprfl  20, 1916. 
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1024.  Thomas,  F.  W.    Educational  work  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  d  Santa  Fe  rail- 

way CO.  How  this  great  progressive  railway  system  trains  its  apprentice 
employes.  National  association  of  corporation  schools,  Bulletin,  3  :  20-219, 
May  1916. 

1025.  Van  Gaasbeek,  Richard  M.    Some  educational  values  in  productive  work. 

Industrial-arts  magazines,  5  :  24^-49,  June  1916. 
The  educational  values  of  productive  work  in  the  woodworking  Industry. 

1026.  Wade,  John  E.    Experimenting  with  prevocational  training  in  New  York 

city.    Educational  administration  and  supervision,  2  ;  34d-53,  June  1916. 

Discusses  the  Gary  and  the  Ettlnger  plans  for  vocational  training  in  New  Yorlrclty,  giving 
the  main  features  of  each. 

1027.  Women's  educational  emd  industrial  union,  Boston.    The  School  of  sales- 

manship. Department  store  education  for  saleswomen,  for  teachers.  March 
1916.    19  p.    12«. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1028.  HoUing^worth,  H.  L.    Vocational  psychology;  its  problems  and  methods. 

With  a  chapter  on  The  vocational  aptitudes  of  women,  by  Leta  StetterHoUing^ 
worth.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1916.    xviii,  308  p.    8®. 

1029.  National  association  of  corporation  schools.    Advance  copy  of  the  repc^ 

of  Committee  on  vocational  guidance  (The  organic  development  of  business) 
.  .  .  Fourth  annual  convention,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  30  to  June  2,  1916. 
148  p.    8^ 

1030.  Bighter,  Leonard.    Vocational  guidance  a  part  of  r^^ular  school  work.    In- 

dustrial-arts magazine,  5 :  34&-48,  August  1916. 

A  plan  of  vocational  guidance  based  on  a  course  in  general  industrial  intelligenoe  in  th«  ele- 
mentary grades  and,  as  the  children  advance,  the  working  out  of  projects  with  their  attendant 
problems,  accompanied  by  suggestions  relative  to  the  occupation  moet  stressed.  By  sudi  a 
plan  the  author  says  it  is  hoped  the  boys  and  girls  will  come  through  their  own  development  to 
realixe  their  abilities  to  fiU  a  definite  place  in  the  world  of  workers. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION:  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

1031.  American  association  of  farmers'  institute  workers.    Proceedings  of  the 

twentieth  annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  August  12-14,  1915. 
East  Lansing,  Mich.,  1915.  155  p.  8**.  (L.  R.  Taft,  secretary,  East  Lan- 
sing, Mich.) 

Contains:  1.  Q.  I.  Christie:  Movable  schools  of  agriculture  and  their  work,  p.  42-44;  Discos- 
sion,  p.  44-47.  2.  F.  S.  Cooley:  The  cooperation  of  formers'  institutes  with  other  educational 
agencies,  p.  47-56;  Discussion,  p.  56-^9.  3.  Bradford  Knapp:  How  can  we  help  the  boys?  p. 
73-76.  4.  W.  D.  Kurd:  Shall  extension  services  include  the  social,  recreational  and  educational 
improvement  of  rural  and  urban  districts?  p.  124-34.  5.  ICrs.  H.  W.  Calvin:  Organisation  and 
methods  in  home  economics,  p.  134-40. 

1032.  Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

Proceedings  of  the  twenty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
American  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  of  the  fourth 
annual  convention  of  the  Land-grant  college  engineering  association,  held  at 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  August  11-13, 1915.  Montpelier,  Vt.,  The  Capital  City  press, 
1915.    304  p.    8**.    (J.  L.  Hills,  secretary,  Burlington,  Vt.) 

Contains:  Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  1.  Bills  relat- 
ing to  a^icultural  extension  introduced  in  Congress  Dec.  15, 1909,  to  Dec  12, 1913,  p.  35-44.  2. 
A.  C.  True:  Report  of  the  Committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture,  p.  45-70.  3.  E.  A.  Bryan:  A 
national  system  of  education,  p.  72-82.  4.  A.  R.  Hill:  The  preparation  of  teachers  as  contem- 
plated in  the  Nelson  amendment,  p.  96-100.  5.  Samuel  Avery:  Report  of  the  committee  on 
college  organkatlon  and  policy,  p.  104-23.  6.  A.  Vivian:  The  correlation  of  the  college  of  agri- 
culture with  the  other  colleges  of  the  state,  p.  130-34.  7.  S.  P.  Capen:  The  relation  of  the  Bureau 
of  education  to  the  agricultural  colleges,  p.  140-46.  8.  R.  A.  Pearson:  The  preparation  required 
for  the  college  teacher  in  agriculture,  p.  156-59.    9.  T.  F.  Hunt:  The  preparation  required  fat 
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research  work.in  agriculture,  p.  150-^1.  10.  A.  C.  True:  The  preparation  required  for  extension 
work  in  agriculture,  p.  161-65;  Discussion,  p.  165-68.  11.  C.  A.  Keffen  County  organisation  of 
extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  p.  214-20.  12.  W.  D.  Kurd:  Shall  exten- 
sion serrloe  include  the  social,  recreational  and  educational  improvement  of  rural  and  urbao  dis- 
tricts? p.  232-il.  13.  Mrs.  H.  W.  Calvin:  Organisation  and  methods  in  home  economics  ex- 
tension) p.  241-46.  LaniifrafU  college  engineering  auociaUon,  14.  C.  H.  Benjamin:  Report  of 
special  committee  on  f^es  for  professional  (engineering)  services  in  land-grant  colleges,  p.  259-71, 
15.  A.  W.  Richten  Ad^tation  of  engineering  education  to  local  needs,  p.  274-77.  16.  G.  A. 
Covell:  Correlation  of  courses  of  study  in  engineering,  p.  277-81.  17.  O.  V.  P.  Stout:  Lessons 
to  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  p.  286-04. 

1033.  Butterfieldy  Kenyon  L.    A  state  system  of  agricultural  education  .  .  .  Jan- 

uary, 1916.    Boston,  Wright  and  Potter  printing  company,  1916.    19  p.    8®. 
Reprinted  from  the  fifty-third  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  college.    Pub- 
lic document  31,  Part  1. 

1034.  GhiBs,  Boland  W.    A  graded  course  of  garden  work  and  nature-study.    Na- 

ture-study review,  12  :  213-25,  May  1916. 
Outline  of  the  oourse,  grades  1  to  9. 

1035.  Bandally  John  L.    Practical  agricultural  training  for  city  children.    Pennsyl- 

vania school  journal,  64  :  461-63,  April  1916. 

Address  before  the  Department  of  county  superintendents  of  the  Pennsylvania  educational 
association. 

1036.  Taylor,  H.  C.    The  essentials  of  agricultural  education.    Wisconsin  journal 

of  education,  48  :  126-30,  May  1916. 

1037.  Teall,  Robert  J.    The  effective  use  of  the  school  farm:  a  record  of  an  unfin- 

ished experiment.    Manual  training  and  vocational  education,  17  :  762-70, 
June  1916.    - 
The  use  of  a  school  farm  as  a  means  in  high-school  agricultural  education. 

I  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1038.  Beyier,  Isabel.    Homo  economics:  its  opi>ortunitie8  and  obligations.    School 

and  society,  3  :  737-41,  May  20,  1916. 

1039.  Boughton,  Alice  O.    Household  arts  and  school  lunches.    Cleveland,  0.,  The 

Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation,  1916.    170  p.    plates.    12'*. 
One  of  the  25  sections  of  the  report  of  the  education  survey  of  Cleveland  conducted  by  the 
Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation  in  1915. 

1040.  KautFman,  Terva  E.    The  teaching  of  home  economics  in  the  rural  schools  in 

connection  with  the  school  lunch.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  65  :  313-20, 
July  1916. 
Tells  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  home  economics  of  Ohio  state  university. 

1041.  Loomis,  Alice.    Home  economics  correspondence  courses  of  collegiate  grade. 

Journal  of  home  economics,  8  :  227-31 ,  May  1916. 

Presented  at  the  Conference  of  teachers  of  home  economics  in  Land  grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, held  in  connection  with  the  Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges,  Berkeley,  Cal., 
1915. 

COMMERCUL  EDUCATION. 

1042.  Eastern  commercial  teachers*  association.    Proceedings  of  the  nineteenth 

annual  convention,  New  York  City,  April  20-22,  1916.  Business  journal, 
40  :  438-64,  June  1916. 

Contains:  1.  C.  A.  Herrick:  Articulation  of  secondary  education  and  higher  education,  p. 
44(M4.  2.  F.  r.  Baltt:  The  aim  and  extent  of  a  bookkeeping  course  in  secondary  schools  and 
classroom  methods,  p.  444-47.  3.  F.  C.  Schwedtman:  Commercial  education  and  the  National 
city  bank,  p.  447-53.  4.  F.  H.  8ommer:  Commercial  law,  its  place  and  content  in  the  secondary 
school,  p.  453-53.  5.  Percy  Strauss:  Preparing  for  business,  p.  454-56.  6.  W.  E.  Dengler:  The 
aim,  content  and  method  of  teaching  business  English,  p.  45MK).  7.  J.  S.  Knox:  Salesmanship, 
p.  460-63. 
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PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1043.  Americem  medical  association.    Council  on  medical  education.    Report 

of  the  twelfth  annual  conference,  hold  at  Chicago,  111.,  February  7,  1916. 
American  medical  association  bulletin,  11  :  83-160,  January  15,^916.  (N.  P. 
Colwell,  secretary,  535  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111.) 

C<mtaiiis:  1.  N.  P.  Ck>Iwell:  Progress  in  mecHcal  education,  p.  93-107.  2.  James  Ewing:  Prin- 
ciples and  experiments  in  medical  education,  p.  ia>-28.  3.  F.  S.  Lee:  A  proposed  undergraduate 
course  in  clinical  physiology,  p.  12^-32;  Discussion,  p.  132-35.  4.  V.  C.  Vaughn:  Educational 
standards,  p.  148-50. 

1044.  Association  of  Americem  law  schools.    Handbook  .  .  .  and  proceedings 

of  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  December  28-30,  1915. 
122  p.    8®.    (Eugene  A.  Gilmore,  secretary-treasurer,  Madison,  Wis.) 

Contatais:  1.  H.  S.  Richards:  Progress  in  legal  education,  p.  60-70.  2.  Papers  and  discussion 
concerning  the  Redlich  report,  p.  77-118. 

1045.  National  league  of  nursing  education.    Proceedings  of  the  twenty-first 

annual  convention  .  .  .  held  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  21-25,  1915. 
Baltimore,  Williams  &.WilkiM  company,  1915.  235  p.  8®.  (Isabel  M. 
Stewart,  secretary,  Columbia  university.  New  York  City) 

Contains:  1.  Louise  M.  Powell:  Existlhg  affiliations  between  universities  and  training  schools, 
p.  107-14.  2.  How  to  help  pupil  nurses  to  study,  p.  115-22.  3.  Anne  M.  Nicholson:  What  con- 
stitutes good  teaching,  p.  123-33.  4.  H.  D.  Favill:  What  the  medical  profession  can  contribute 
to  nursing  education,  p.  153-60.  5.  W.  H.  Smith:  The  educational  function  of  the  hospital,  p. 
160-69.  6.  Lila  Pickhardt:  Record  keeping  in  schools  for  nurses,  p.  160-73;  Discussion,  p.  173-76. 
7.  Carolyn  Gray:  Self-goTemment— its  advantages  and  limitations  as  applied  to  schools  of 
nursing,  p.  192-96;  Discussion,  p.  196-205. 

1046.  Barker,.  LeweUys  P.    The  teaching  of  clinical  medicine.    Science,  43  :  789- 

10,  June  9,  1916. 

Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  medical  colleges,  Chicago,  February  1916. 
Writer  deals  with  the  development  of  the  teaching  of  the  science  and  art  of  diagnosis. 

1047.  Cbundlmem,  W.  T.    Further  reflections  of  a  medical  teacher.    Journal  of  the 

American  medical  association,  66  :  2045-51,  June  24,  1916. 
Comparison  of  German  and  American  methods  of  teaching,  etc. 

1048.  Harris,  D.  Eraser.    The  influence  of  Greece  on  science  and  medicine.    Sci- 

entific monthly,  3  :  51-65,  June  1916. 
An  interesting  historical  sketch. 

1049.  Smith,  Alexemder.    The  training  of  chemists.    Science,  n.  s.  43  :  619-29, 

May  5,  1916. 

A  plea  for  more  research  work  and  adequate  training.  Discusses  standard  courses,  equipment, 
etc. 

An  address  delivered  in  Urbana,  at  the  opening  of  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

1050.  Thayer,  William  S.    Teaching  and  practice.    Science,  n.  s.  43  :  691-705, 

May  19,  1916. 

Discusses  the  problems  which  confront  the  director  of  a  department  of  medicine  today. 

Address  of  the  president  of  the  Congress  of  American  physicians  and  surgeons  delivered  at 
Washington,  May  9, 1916. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1051.  Citizenship  syllabus.    Prepared  by  Research  department  of  the  Committee  for 

immigrants  in  America.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  New  York  state  department  of 
education,  1916.    48  p.    8®. 

Reprinted  in  Atlantic  educational  journal,  11 :  459-64,  518-24.  May,  June  1916. 

"Although  the  material  here  presented  was  designed  for  classes  of  immigrants,  it  will  prove 
equally  serviceable  for  any  class  of  students  beginning  the  study  of  civics." 
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1052.  Ellis,  Dayton.    Community  life  and  social  problems.    Pennsylvania  school 

journal,  64  :  561-67,  June  1916. 

Gives  a  plan  of  teaching  civics  based  on  oommnnity  life.  First  the  class  briefly  reviews  the 
civics  taught  in  the  grades  and  then  a  rather  detailed  stu^ly  is  made  of  the  industrial  (vocational), 
educational,  religious,  social  (home),  and  political  phases  of  community  life. 

1053.  Foster,  G.  A.    Making  good  citizens.    School  education,  35  :  8-9,  June  1916. 

A  course  in  civics,  not  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  but  through  thought,  speech*,  and 
action  materially  assisting  in  preparing  boys  and  girls  to  live  lives  of  usefulness,  and  to  get  a  clearer 
viewpoint  for  the  technical  study  of  the  subjects  of  civics  in  the  high  school  course. 

MIUTARY  TRAINING. 

1054.  Creel,  George.    Military  training  for  our  youth.    Century  magazine,  92  :  20- 

26,  May  1916. 

Writer  contends  that  compulsory  military  training  wlU  contribute  to  the  wholesomeness  and 
virility  of  the  race.    It  will  heighten  patriotism,  and  improve  the  physique  of  youth. 

1055.  Meiklejohn,   Alexander.    A  schoolmaster's  view  of  compulsory  military 

training.    School  and  society,  4  :  9-14,  July  1,  1916. 

Address  before  the  Academy  of  political  science,  May  18, 1916. 

Discusses  the  proposal  of  universal  compulsory  military  training  as  a  matter  of  educational 
policy. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  MAIMED  SOLDIERS. 

1056.  Bougie,  C.    Entre  les  deux  rives,  une  conference  sur  les  ^oles  de  mutil^s. 

Revue  pMagogique,  68  :  269-77,  April  1916. 

Shows  the  possibility  of  the  schools  for  the  wounded  in  developing  the  industrial  resources  of 
France  after  the  war. 

1057.  Hannan,  Thomas.    Technical  schools  for  maimed  soldiers:  L'^cole  Joffre. 

Contemporary  review,  110  :  105-12,  July  1916. 

A  movement  in  France  for  the  ''re-education"  of  soldiers  who  have  been  so  injured  in  the  war 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  follow  theh*  former  employment.  First  school  was  established  in 
Lyons.    Other  cities  and  towns  have  followed  rapidly  in  the  steps  of  Lyons. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

1058.  Southern  association  of  college  women.    Proceedings  of  the  thirteenth 

annual  meeting,  April  13-15,  1916,  Montgomery,  Ala.  108  p.  8®.  (MaryL. 
Harkness,  secretary.  New  Orleans,  La.) 

Contains:  1.  Elizabeth  A.  Colton:  The  changing  emphasis  in  the  education  of  women  in  the 
South,  p.  11-15.    2.  W.  W.  Outh:  First  things  first,  p.  15-2L 

1059.  Cannon,  Mary  Agnes.    The  education  of  women  during  the  Renaissance. 

Washington,  D.  C,  1916.     182  p.    8^. 

A  dissertation  submitted  to  the  Catholic  sisters  college  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  doctor  of  philosophy. 

Contents.— Prefiace.— I.  Italy.— II.  Spahi  and  Portugal.— III.  England.— IV.  France.— V. 
Northern  Europe.- Bibliography. 

1060.  Conference  on  the  prospective  work  of  Carson  college  for  girls  and 

Charles  E.  Bllis  college.  Care  and  training  of  orphan  and  fatherless  girls. 
Proceedings  of  a  Conference  .  .  .  held  at  Philadelphia,  October  13-14,  1915, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  trustees  of  Carson  college  and  Ellis  college.  Published 
by  the  Wm.  F.  Fell  company  [1916] '  236  p.    plates.    8°. 

1061.  Ferris,  Helen  J.,  erf.    The  new  world  and  the  college  woman.    Contributions 

by  women  college  graduates  who  have  adventured  in  the  modem  work-a-day 
world  and  found  tiieir  places  there.    Bookman,  February-May  1916. 

Contents.— I.  A  pageant  of  college  women,  by  Ella  McCaleb.— 11.  The  business  of  play,  by 
Mathilde  Vossler.— 111.  Opportunities  for  college  women  in  library  work,  by  Mary  Emogene 
Haieltfaie  (42 :  678-91,  February  1916)— IV.  An  editorial  experience,  by  Gabrielle  Elliot.— V. 
Conserving  the  immigrant  girl,  by  Edith  L.  Jardine.— VI.  A  bacteriologist  at  work,  by  Ruth 
O.  Pierson  (43 :  63-74,  March  1916)— vn.  The  school  garden,  by  M.  Louise  Greene.— VIII. 
College  women  in  business,  by  Mary  A.  White.— IX.  Training  for  efliciency  in  the  department 
store,  by  Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince  (43  :  183-93,  April  1916)— X.  Adventures  to  practical  aesthetics, 
by  Antoinette  R.  Perrett.— XI.  The  college  graduate  in  welfare  work,  by  Helen  J.  Ferris.- XII. 
Secretarial  work  and  the  college  woman,  by  Ann  E.  Thomas  (43  :  286-07,  May  1916). 
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1062.  Perry,  Lorinda.    Millinery  as  a  trade  for  Women  .  .  .    Prepared  under  the 

direction  of  Susan  Myra  Kingsbury  and  Marion  ParriB  Smith  .  .  .  New  York, 
London  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green,  and  company,  1916.  134  p.  8**.  (Wo- 
men's educational  and  industrial  union,  Boston.  Department  of  research. 
Studies  in  economic  relations  of  women,  vol.  5) 

Sabmitted  in  partial  fulfilment  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  the  department  of 
economics,  Bryn  Mawr  college. 

1063.  Bichardfl,  Florence  L.    The  dean  of  women.     American  schoolmaster,  9: 

241-51,  June  1916. 

Adapted  from  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  North  Central  association  of  normal  sdiool 
presidents,  at  Chicago,  February  18, 1916. 

Discusses  the  various  duties  of  the  dean  of  women. 

1064   Bidhznondy  Winifred.   Tresent  practices  and  tendencies  in  the  secondary 
education  of  girls.    Pedagogical  seminary,  23  :  184-98,  June  1916. 

Discusses  the  following  questions:    segregation,  home  economics,  housecraft  or  homecraft 
schools,  vocational  courses  and  trade  sdiools,  and  continuation  schools. 

1065.  Vassar,  Matthew.    The  autobiography  and  letters  of  Matthew  Vassar,  ed. 

by  Elizabeth  Hazelton  Haight.  New  York,  Oxford  university  press,  Ameri- 
can branch,  1916.    210  p.    illus.    8**. 

1066.  Vassar  college.    The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  Vassar  college, 

October  10  to  13, 1915;  a  record.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Vassar  collie,  1916. 
337  p.    plates.    8**. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

1067.  Sibley,  James  li.    County  training  schools  in  Alabama.    Southern  workman, 

45  :  407-12,  July  1916. 

Work  of  the  new  type  of  school  for  negro  youth  in  the  South,  fostered  by  the  States  board  in 
cooperation  vrlth  the  public  school  authorities  in  the  counties. 

1068.  Willcox,  WiUiam  O.    Tusk^ee's  contribution  to  natural  efficiency.    South- 

em  workman,  45  :  446-48,  August  1916. 

EDUCATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

1069.  Lenzy  Frank  B.    The  education  of  the  immigrant.    Educational  review, 

51  :  469-77,  May  1916. 
Discusses  the  education  of  immigrant  adults  and  evening  schools  for  foreigners.    Adyooat«s 
,     supplementary  activities;  and  mentions  the  main  assimilative  activities  of  the  immigrant  child. 

1070.  Miller,  Herbert  A.    The  school  and  the  immigrant.    Cleveland,  0.,  The 

Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation,  1916.    102  p.    12**. 

One  of  the  25  sections  of  the  report  of  the  education  survey  of  Cleyeluid  conducted  by  the 
Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  foundation  in  1915. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF. 

1071.  Nitchie,  Edward  B.    Principles  and  methods  of  teaching  lip-reading.    Volta 

review,  18  :  269-80,  July  1916. 

Explains  his  method  of  Up-reading  Lays  emphasis  on  the  mental-factor.  Discusses  the 
subject  under  the  following  heads:  1.  83mthetic  power  of  the  mind;  2.  The  intuitive  power  of  the 
mind;  3.  Quickness  of  mind;  4.  Alertness  of  mind;  5.  The  power  of  concentration. 

1072.  Statistics  of  speech-teaching  ill  American  schools  for  the  deaf.    Volta  review, 

18  :  200-13,  May  1916. 
Gives  list  of  schools  for  the  deaf  In  the  United  States  on  March  1, 1916,  with  extensive  statistics. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1073.  Comman,  Oliver  P.    Special  classes  in  the  public  schools.    The  backward  and 

the  mentally  deficient  pupil.    Current  education,  20  :  143-46,  May  1916. 

Abstract  of  an  address  given  at  the  exhibit  on  feeblemindedness,  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Public  charities  association  of  Pennsylvania. 
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1074.  Edflon,  Andrew  W.    The  problem  of  the  feeble-minded  child  in  the  public 

schools.    Ungraded,  1  :  189-93,  April  1916. 
Gives  some  suggestions  ibr  the  treatment  of  feeble-minded  children  in  the  public  schools. 

1075.  Goddard,  H.  H.    Defectives  in  the  schools.    Teaching,  2  :  5-18,  April  1, 1916. 

1076.  MclCurtrie,  Douglas  C.    Industrial  training  in  Edinburgh  for  orippled  boys 

and  girls.    American  journal  of  care  for  cripples,  3  : 1(^16, 1916. 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Journal  of  the  Missouri  state  medical  association,  St.  Louis, 
1916,  xiii,  p.  78-«l. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

1077.  Wisconsin'  state  board  of  industrial  education.    Papers  and  discussions, 

Conferences  of  teachers,  Wisconsin  public  industrial,  commercial,  continua- 
tion and  evening  schools  .  .  .  Madison,  Published  by  the  Board,  1916.  113  p. 
8**.    (Its  Bulletin  no.  13) 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1078.  Ayresy  Leonard  P.  and  McEinnie,  Adele.    The  public  library  and  the  pub- 

lic schools.  Cleveland,  0.,  The  Survey  committee  of  the  Cleveland  founda- 
tion, 1916.    93  p.    iUus.    12*». 

One  of  th3  25  sections  of  ^he  repori;  f  tbe  education  survey  of  Cleveland  conducted  by  the  Sui^ 
vey  committee  of  tho  Cleveland  foufidation  in  1915. 

1079.  Bostwick,  Arthur  E.    How  the  community  educates  itself .    Library  journal, 

41  :  541-47,  August  1916. 
Read  before  tbe  American  library  association,  Asbury  Park,  N.' J.,  June  27, 1916. 

1080.  Cabot,  Ella  Lyman.    Children's  reading  as  a  help  in  training  character. 

Religious  education,  11  :  207-20,  June  1911. 

1081.  Hudson,  Jay  William.    The  library  and  the  modem  university.    Public 

Ubraries,  21  :  293-97,  July  1916. 

Address  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  new  library  building  at  the  Unl  venlty  of  Missouri,  Colum- 
bia, January  6, 1916. 

1082.  Logasa,  Hannah.    Some  phases  of  library-study-room  management.    School 

review,  24  :  352-^,  May  1916. 
Gives  a  list  of  study  helps  lor  students  of  the  University  high  school,  Chioagci,  HI. 

1083.  Walter,  Frank  K.    The  coming  high-school  library.    New  York  libraries^ 

5  :  78-81,"  May  1916. 

Paper  read  at  meeting  of  the  library  section  of  the  New  York  state  teochera'  association,  No- 
vember 23, 191S.  Also  published  in  Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teadieis'  aasoolation,  3 :  137- 
41,  May  1916. 

BUBEAU  OF  EDUCATION:  BECENT  PUBUCATIONS. 

1084^  Advancement  of  the  teacher  with  the  class;  by  James  Mahoney.     Washington, 
1916.    81  p.    (Bulletin,  1915,  no.  42) 

1085.  Education  exhibits  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  exposition,  San  Fran- 

cisco, Cal.,  1915;  by  W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.  Washington,  1916.  113  p.  illus. 
(Bulletin,  1916,  no.  1) 

1086.  Federal  laws,  regulations,  and  rulings  affecting  the  land-grant  colleges  of  agri- 

culture and  mechanic  arts.    Wadiington,  1916.    19  p. 

1087.  The  institutional  budget;  by  HoUis  Godfrey.    Washington,  1916.    16  p. 

(Higher  education  circular,  April  1916) 
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1088.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    Index,  February,  1915- 

January,  1916.    Washington,  1916.    28  p.    (Bulletin,  1916,  no.  15) 

1089.  Needed  changes  in  secondary  education.    Two  papers  presented  at  the  Pan 

American  scientific  congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  December  27,  1915,  to 
January  8, 1916;  by  Charles  William  Eliot  and  Ernesto  Nelson.'  Washington, 
1916.    32  p.    (Bulletin,  1916,  no.  10) 

1090.  Problems  involved  in  standardizing  state  normal  schools;  by  Charles  Hubbard 

Judd  and  Samuel  Chester  Parker.  Washington,  1916.  141  p.  illus.  (Bul- 
letin, 1916,  no.  12) 

PERIODICALS  REPRESENTED  IN  THIS  NUMBER. 

America,  59  East  Eighty-third  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  journal  of  care  for  cripples,  3505  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  journal  of  sociology,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 
American  physical  education  review,  93  Westford  avenue,  Springfield,  Mass. 
American  school,  P.  O.  Box  1^,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
American  school  ^board  journal,  129  Michigan  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
American  schoolmaster,  State  normal  college,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
Atlantic  educational  journal,  19  West  Saratoga  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Atlantic  monthly,  4  Park  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Better  schools,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Bookman,  Fourth  avenue  and  Thirtieth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
British  journal  of  psycholog>%  London,  England. 

Bulletin  of  the  Board  of  education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
Business  journal,  20  Vesey  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Calcutta  review,  Calcutta,  India. 

Catholic  educational  association  bulletin,  1651  East  Main  street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Catholic  educational  review,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Catholic  historical  review,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Century  magazine,  353  Fourth  avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Child-welfare  magazine,  227  South  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Classical  journal,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 
Contemporary  review,  249  West  Thirteenth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
CosmopoliUm  student,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Current  education,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Education,  120  Boylston  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Educational  administration  and  supervision,  Warwick  and  York,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Educational  bi-monthly.  Board  of  Education,  Chicago,  111. 
Educational  conference,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Educational  foundations,  31-33  East  Twenty-seventh  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Educational  review,  Columbia  university.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Elementary  school  journal,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 
Engineering  education,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
English  journal.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 
Hibbert  journal,  6  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
High  school  quarterly,  Athens,  Ga. 
Independent,  119  West  Fortieth  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Industrial-arts  magazine,  129  Michigan  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Journal  of  education,  6  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Journal  of  educational  psychology,  Warwick  and  York,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Journal  of  experimental  pedagogy,  London,  England. 
Journal  of  geography,  Madison,  Wis. 
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Journal  of  home  economics,  Station  N,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  535  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  collegiate  alumnae,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago, 

III. 
Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  5  South  Water  street,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 
Kentucky  high  school  quarterly,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Library  journal,  241  West  Thirty-seventh  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Manual  training  and  vocational  education,  Manual  arts  press,  Peoria,  111. 
Mathematics  teacher,  41  North  Queen  street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Minnesota  state  normal  schools  quarterly  journal,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Modem  hospital,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mother's  magazine,  David  C.  Cook  publishing  company,  Elgin,  111. 
Nation,  P.  0.  Box  794,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  association  of  corporation  schools,  Bulletin,  Irying  place  and  Fifteenth 

street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  review,  London,  England. 

Nature-study  review,  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicag9,  111. 
Nebraska  teacher,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

New  republic,  421  West  Twenty-first  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York  libraries,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Nineteenth  centiu-y,  249  West  Thirteenth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ohio  educational  monthly,  Coliunbus,  Ohio. 

Ohio  history  teachers'  journal,  Ohio  state  university,  Coliunbus,  Ohio. 
Optimist,  Scran  ton.  Pa. 
Outlook,  287  Fourth  avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pedagogical  seminary,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Pennsylvania  school  journal,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Physical  training,  124  East  Twenty-eighth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pittsburgh  school  bulletin,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Playground,  1  Madison  avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Popular  educator,  50  Bromfield  street,  Boston,  Blass. 
Progress,  Athens,  Ga. 

Psychological  clinic.  Woodland  avenue  and  Thirty-sixth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Public  libraries.  Library  bureau,  Chicago,  111. 

Quarterly  journal  of  public  speaking.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 
Quarterly  journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  Dak. 
Religious  education,  332  South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  III. 
Revue  de  Tenseignement  des  languee  vivantes,  Paris,  France. 
Revue  dee  deux  mondee,  Paris,  France. 
Revue  Internationale  de  Tenseignement,  Paris,  France. 
Revue  p^dagogique,  Paris,  France. 
Revue  universitaire,  Paris,  France. 
School  and  home  education,  Bloomington,  III. 
School  and  society.  The  Science  press.  Garrison,  N.  Y. 
School  education,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
School  journal,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
School  news  and  practical  educator,  Taylorville,  111. 
School  review.  University  of  Chicago  press,  Chicago,  111. 
School  science  and  mathematics,  Motmt  Morris,  111. 
Science,  Substation  84,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Scientific  American  supplement,  361  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Scientific  monthly,  The  Science  press.  Garrison,  N.  Y. 
Scribner's  magazine,  597  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Sierra  educational  news,  San  FranciBco,  Cal. 

Southern  school  journal,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Southern  workman,  Hampton,  Va. 

Stanford  alumnus,  Stanford  university,  Cal. 

Teachers  college  recwd,  Teachero  college,  Columbia  university.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Teaching,  State  normal  school,  Emporia,  Eans. 

Ungraded,  1701  Fultorf  avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Utah  educational  review.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Viiginia  state  teachers*  association  quarterly,  Richmond,  Va. 

Volta  review,  Volta  biureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Western  journal  of  education,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Wisconsin  journal  of  education,  Madison,  Wis. 

World's  work.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

World's  work,  London,  England. 

Wyoming  school  journal,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Yale  review,  135  Elm  street.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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*No.  14.  Vocational  guidance.    10  cts. 

*No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    Index.    5  cts. 
*No.  16.  The  tangible  rewards  of  teaching.     James  C.  Boykin  and  Roberta  King. 
50  cts. 

No.  17.  Sanitary  survey  of  the  schools  of  Orange  County,  Va.    Roy  K.  Flannagan. 
♦No.  18.  The  public  school  system  of  Gary,  Jnd.    William  P.  Burns.    15  cts. 

No.  19.  University  extension  in  the  United  States.    Louis  E.  Reber. 

No.  20.  The  rural  school  and  hookworm  disease.    J.  A.  Ferrell. 
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*No.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,   September,   1914. 
lOcts. 

No.  22.  The  Danish  folk  high  schools.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  23.  Some  trade  schools  in  Eiu'ope.    Frank  L.  Glynn. 
*No.  24.  Danish  elementary  rural  schools.    H.  W.  Foght.    10  cts. 
*No.  25.  Important  features  in  rural  school  improvement.    W.  T.  Hodges.    10  cts. 

No.  26.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1914. 
*No.  27.  Agricultural  teaching.    15  cts. 
*No.  28.  The  Montessori  method  and  the  kindergarten.    Elizabeth  Harrison.    5  cts. 

No.  29.  The  kindergarten  in  benevolent  institutions. 

No.  30.  Consolidation  of  rural  schools  and  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense. 

A.  C.  Monahan. 

*No,  31.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  pf  Alaska. 

25  cts. 
No.  31.  Bibliography  of  the  relation  of  secondary  schools  to  higher  education.    R.  L. 
Walkley. 
*No.  33.  Music  in  public  schools.    Will  Earhart.    10  cts. 
No.  34.  Library  instruction  in  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools.    Henry 

R.  Evans. 
^No.  35.  The  training  of  teachers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany.    Charles 
H.  Judd.    10  cts. 
No.  36.  Education  for  the  home — Part  I.    General  statement.    B.  R.  Andrews. 
No.  37.  Education  for  the  home — Part  II.    State  legislation,  schools,  agencies. 

B.  R.  Andrews. 

No.  38.  Education  for  the  home — Part  III.    Colleges  and  universities.     Benjamin 
R.  Andrews. 
*No.  39.  Education  for  the  home — Part  IV.    Bibliography,  list  of  schools.    Benjamin 
R.  Andrews.    10  cts. 
No.  40.  Care  of  the  health  of  boys  in  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
*No.  41.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational   publications,   November,   1914. 

5  cts. 
*No.  42.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational   publications,   December,    1914. 

5  cts. 
♦No.  43.  Educational  directory,  1914-15.    20  cts. 

No.  44.  County-imit  organization  for  the  administration  of  rural  schools.    A.  C. 
r       Monahan. 
*No.  45.  Curricula  in  mathematics.    J.  C.  Brown.    10  cts. 
*No.  46.  School  savings  banks.    Mrs.  Sara  L.  Oberholtzer.    5  cts. 
No.  47.  City  training  schools  for  teachers.    Frank  A.  Manny. 
No.  48.  The  educational  museimi  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools.    C.  G.  Rathman. 
No.  49.'  Efficiency  and  preparation  of  rural-school  teachers.    H.  W.  Foght. 
No.  50.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  State  colleges. 

1915. 

*No.  1.  Cooking  in  the  vocational  school.    Iris  P.  O'Leary.    5  cts. 

*No.  2.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1915.    5  cts. 

*No.  3.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1915.    5  cts. 

*No.  4.  The  health  of  school  children.    W.  H.  Heck.    15  cts. 

No.  5.  Organization  of  State  departments  of  education.    A.  C.  Monahan. 

*No.  6.  A  study  of  the  colleges  and  high  schools  in  the  North  Central  Association. 
15  cts. 

No.  7.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    Samuel  P.  Capen. 
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No.    8.  Present  status  of  the  honor  system  in  colleger  and  universities.    Bird  T. 
Baldwin. 
♦No.    9.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  March,  1915.    5  cts. 
*No.  10.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1915.    5  cts. 

No.  11.  A  statistical  study  of  the  public-school  systems  of  the  southern  Appalachian 
Mountains.     Norman  Frost. 

No.  12.  History  of  public-school  education  in  Alabama.    Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
*No.  13.  The  schoolhouse  as  the  polling  place.    E.J.  Ward.    5  cts. 
*No.  14.  Monthly  record  of  current  edu(*ationa]  publications,  May,  1915.    5  cts. 

No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.     Index,  Feb.,  1914- 

Jan.,  1915. 
*No.  16.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  June,  1915.    5  cts. 

No.  17.  Civic  education  ih  elementary  schools  as  illustrated  in  Indianapolis.    A.  W. 
Dunn. 

No.  18.  Legal  education  in  Great  Britain.     H.  S.  Richards.^ 
*No.  19.  Statistics  of  certain  manual  training,  agricultural,  and  industrial  schools. 

10  cts. 
*No.  20.  The  rural-school  system  of  Minnesota.     II.  W.  Foght.    20  cts. 
*No.  21.  Schoolhouse  sanitation.    William  A.  Cook.     10  cts. 
*No.  22.  State   versus  local   control   of  elementary  education.    T.  L.  MacDowell. 

10  cts. 
*No.  23.  The  teaching  of  community  civics.    10  cts. 

No.  24.  Adjustment  between  kindergarten  and  first  grade.     Luella  A.  Palmer. 

No.  25.  Public,  society,  and  school  libraries. 

No.  26.  Secondary  schools  in  the  States  of  Central  America,  South  America,  and 
the  West  Indies.    Anna  T.  Smith. 

No.  27.  Opportunities  for  foreign  students  at  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
^States.    Samuel  P.  Capen. 

No.  28.  The  extension  of  public  education.    Clarence  A.  Perry. 

No.  29.  The  truant  problem  and  the  parental  school.    James  S.  Hiatt. 

No.  30.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1911-12. 
*No.  31.  A  comparative  study  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  school  officers.    15  cts. 

No.  32.  The  school  system  of  Ontario.     H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  33.  Problems  of  vocational  education  in  Germany.    George  E.  Myers. 
*No.  34.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  September,  1915.     5  ct*. 

No.  35.  Mathematics  in  the  lower  and  middle  commercial  and  industrial  schools. 
E.  H.  Taylor. 

No.  36.  Free  textbooks  and  State  uniformity.     A.  C.  Monahan. 

No.  37.  Some  foreign  educational  surveys.    James  Mahoney. 

No.  38.  The  university  and  the  municipality. 

No.  39.  The  training  of  elementary-school  teachers  in  mathematics.     I.  L.  Kandel. 

No.  40.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1915. 
*No.  41.  Significant  school -extension  records.    Clarence  A.  Perry.    5  cts. 
*No.  42.  Advancement  of  the  teacher  with  the  class.    James  Mahoney.    10  cts. 

No.  43.  Educational  directory,  1915-16. 
*No.  44.  School  administration  in  the  smaller  cities.    W.  S.  Deffenbaugh.    25  cte. 

No.  45.  The  Danish  people's  high  school.    Martin  Hegland. 

No.  46.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1915. 

No.  47.  Digest  of  State  laws  relating  to  public  education.    Hood,  Weeks,  and  Ford. 

No.  48.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska, 
1913-14. 

No.  49.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1915. 

No.  50.  Health  of  school  children.    W.  H.  Heck. 
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1916. 

No.    1.  Education  exhibits  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition.    W. 

Carson  Ryan,  jr.  ^ 

No.    2.  Agricultural  and   rural  education   at  the  Panama-Pacific   International 

Exposition.    H.  W.  Foght. 
No.   3.  Placement  of  children  in  the  elementary  grades.    K.  J.  Hoke. 
No.    4.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1916. 
No.    5.  Kindeigarten  training  schools. 
No.   6.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  StAte  colleges. 
No.    7.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1916. 
No.   8.  Reorganization  of  the  public-school  system.    F.  F.  Bunker. 
No.    9.  Monthly  record  of  ciurent  educational  publications,  March,  1916. 
No.  10.  Needed  changes  in  secondary  education.    Charles  W.  Eliot  and  Ernesto 

Nelson. 
No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1916. 
No.  12.  Problems  involved  in  standardizing  State  normal  schools.    C.  H.  Judd 

and  S.  C.  Parker. 
No.  13.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publicatioiis.  May,  1916. 
No.  14.  State  pension  systems  for  public-school  teachers.    W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.,  and 

Roberta  King. 
No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications— Index,   February, 

1915— January,  1916. 
No.  16.  Reorganizing  a  county  system  of  rural  schools.    J.  Harold  Williams. 
No.  17.  The  Wisconsin  county  training  schools  for  teachers  in  rural  schools.    W.  E. 

Larson. 
No.  18.  Public  facilities  for  educating  the  alien.    F.  E.  Farrington. 
No.  19.  State  higher  educational  institutions  of  Iowa. 

No.  20.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    Samuel  P.  Capen. 
No.  21.  Vocational  secondary  education. 
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